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P II E  F  A  C  E. 


With  the  return  of  tliis  period  of  the  year.,  we  have  once  more  the  happiness 
of  announcing  to  our  friends  the  completion  of  a  new  volume  of  the  Mirror. 
On  such  an  occasion,  the  Editor,  inspired  by  the  recollection  of  the  encou¬ 
ragement  given  by  the  public  to  his  former  labours  and  exertions,  now  pre¬ 
sents  his  Ninth  Volume  to  his  readers  with  respectful  Confidence.  It  is  by 
the  test  of  experience  that  periodical  publications  must  be  tried:  and  as  a 
series  of  volumes  of  the  Mirror  have  been  long  before  the  public,  the 
Editor,  in  lieu  of  bepraising  his  latest  performance,  is  content  to  refer  to  the 
entire  work,  and,  by  contrasting  the  ninth  with  the  first,  or  the  eighth  with  the 
second  volume  of  the  Mirror,  leave  the  reader  to  determine  how  far  he  has 
been  mindful  of  his  duty,  and  to  what  extent  he  has  been  successful  in  adapt¬ 
ing  his  work  to  the  improved  and  progressing  spirit  of  the  literary  taste  and 
character  of  modern  days.  In  such  particulars  the  Editor  thinks  it  better  to 
leave  the  work  to  speak  for  itself. 

In  reference  to  the  contents  of  the  present  volume,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  particular  attention  has  been  given  to  that  portion  of  the  work  which 
contains  selections  from  the  public  journals  and  new  works  of  authority  and 
of  an  amusing  or  instructive  character.  In  order  also  to  preserve  in  the 
Mirror  one  of  the  prominent  literary  features  ot  the  times,  we  have  intro¬ 
duced  a  mass  of  anecdotical  reading  under  the  head  ol  Anecdotes  and  Recol¬ 
lections.  Allusion,  we  presume,  we  may  be  allowed  to  make  to  our  series  of 
papers  on  the  Fine  Arts ,  the  Arts  and  Sciences ,  and  The  Months ,  the  graphic 
embellishments  to  which  we  are  enabled  to  refer  with  pleasure.  With  these 
humble  pretensions  to  novelty  and  variety,  the  Editor  hopes  to  maintain  his 
claims  on  public  support ;  he  trusts,  that,  in  accordance  with  the  original 
plan  of  the  Mirror,  “  freely  extracting  every  sweet  he  found,”  he  has  not 
ranged  through  the  blossomed  groves  in  vain. 

In  offering  a  general  tribute  of  thanks  to  those  Correspondents  who  have 
assisted  the  Editor  in  his  labours,  he  assures  them,  that  on  deciding  on  the 
merits  of  their  claims  to  publication  he  has  been  guided  in  his  judgments  by 
the  strictest  impartiality  ;  and  in  many  instances  omission  of  their  communica¬ 
tions  has  been  unavoidable,  from  the  length  of  their  lucubrations,  and  the 
confined  limits  of  that  part  of  the  work  devoted  to  the  original  correspondence. 
No  efforts  have  been  spared  to  render  the  embellishments  equal  in  number, 
variety  of  subject,  and  spirit  of  execution  to  those  given  in  the  former  volumes, 
and  the  typographical  beauty  of  the  Mirror  has  been  at  the  same  time  admi¬ 
rably  sustained. 

Again  we  return  our  grateful  thanks  to  our  frieuds  and  subscribers, 
readers  and  correspondents,  for  their  great  encouragement.  Backed  by  their 
approbation,  and  sanctioned  by  their  patronage,  we  are  determined  to  main¬ 
tain  the  character  of  the  Mirror,  and  render  it  the  most  instructive,  as  it  is 
the  cheapest,  literary  journal  of  the  day.  Of  the  value  of  such  a  periodical 
we  are  duly  impressed  ;  and  we  cannot  better  conclude  than  by  preserving 
the  warm  eulogium  and  truthful  evidence  of  the  first  statesman  and  literary 
genius  of  the  day — we  allude  to  the  following  sentence,  which  was  deli¬ 
vered  in  the  Mouse  of  Commons  on  the  31st  of  last  May,  by  the  Right 
lion.  George  Canning:— “  Never  was  there  a  period  in  which  useful  infor¬ 
mation  upon  all  subjects  was  in  the  habit  of  being  so  extensively  diffused 
amongst  the  public,  and  at  so  cheap  a  rate.  It.  penetrated  deeply  inlo 
the  lowest  classes  of  society,  and  effected  a  great  moral  and  intellectual 
improvement.” 
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The  labours  of  those  most  enterprising 
travellers,  Bclzoni,  Burckhardt,  and 
Buckingham,  in  exploring  the  sumptu¬ 
ous  ruin's  of  Egyptian  grandeur,  and  the 
antiquities  of  that  land  of  ancient  won¬ 
ders,  have  justly  claimed  the  attention 
of  all  the  learned  and  the  curious  in 
Europe.  Under  the  idea  that  even  a  con¬ 
cise  view  of  a  subject  so  deeply  interest¬ 
ing  and  important  to  every  lover  of  litera¬ 
ture  and  science  must  prove  acceptable, 
we  give  on  the  first  page  of  our  new  vo¬ 
lume  the  above  spirited  engraving  of  the 
Top  of  the  Great  Pyramid  of  Geeza. 

The  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  however, 
have  been  so  often  described,  and  so  fre¬ 
quently  represented,  that  a  description 
would  here  be  superfluous,  it  is  therefore 
for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  what  has 
not  yet  been  done,  that  the  engraving  and 
description  are  herewith  offered. 

The  largest  of  these  pyramids  (of  which 
there  are  four  principal  ones  in  the  plains 
of  Geeza,)  stands  on  a  rocky  hill  much 
higher  than  the  plain  below.  It  is  built 
of  stone  very  little  harder  than  chalk, 
and  was  originally  cased  with  granite ;  a 
considerable  portion  of  this  casing  still 
Yol.  ix.  R 


remains  on  and  near  the  top,  but  about 
eight  feet  of  its  extreme  theight  at  the 
top  has  been  taken  away  or  thrown  down 
into  the  plain  below  by  various  travellers. 

The  inegular  platform  on  the  top  coi  - 
sists  of  about  nine  stones,  of  between 
four  and  five  feet  in  length,  and  three  in 
height  and  thickness.  From  hence  the 
view  is  sublime  and  magnificent,  some 
idea  cf  which  is  intended  to  be  conveyed 
by  the  accompanying  sketch  taken  on  the 
spot  by  the  travellers  who  visited  that 
pyramid.  ^ 

These  celebrated  ruins  are  now  inha¬ 
bited  by  hordes  of  banditti,  who,  from 
the  platform,  as  represented  in  our  en¬ 
graving,  narrowdy  observe  the  track  of 
the  caravans  across  the  plain,  and  when 
passing  the  pyramid,  sally  forth  and 
commence  their  attack  of  pillage  and 
plunder. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  great  pyra¬ 
mid  there  is  a  narrow  passage  leading 
downwards  into  the  body  of  the  struc¬ 
ture.  Those  who  have  explored  this  ; 
passage  find  within,  galleries,  chambers, 
and  a  noble  hall,  built  of  Theban  mar¬ 
ble,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  pyramid.  1 
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CH RISTM AS  PLANTS.5" 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

“  When  rosemary  and  bays,  the  poet’s  crown, 
Are  bawl'd  in  frequent  cries  through  all  the 
town, 

Then  judge  the  festival  of  Christmas  near — 
Christmas,  the  joyous  period  of  the  year. 

Now  with  bright  holly  all  your  temples  strow, 
With  laurel  green  and  sacred  mistletoe  ” 

Gay. 

Rosemary  is  a  small  but  a  very  odo¬ 
riferous  shrub  ;  the  principal  use  of  it  is 
to  perfume  chambers,  and  in  decoctions 
for  washing.  Its  botanical  name  is  ros- 
marinus ,  so  called  from  ros,  dew,  and 
marinus ,  alluding  to  its  situation  on  the 
sea-shore.  It  is  seen  mantling  the  rocks 
of  the  Mediterranean  in  winter,  with  its 
grey  flowers  glittering  with  dew.  The 
ancient  Latin  name  of  the  bay-tree  is 
laurus ,  for  which  it  is  retained  by  mo¬ 
dern  botanists,  and  along  with  which.it 
now  comprehends  a  great  number  of  spe¬ 
cies,  constituting  one  of  the  noblest  genera 
in  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom.  The 
origin  of  the  word  is  lost  in  the  obscurity 
of  antiquity ;  and  whether  etymologists 
derive  it  from  lavo ,  to  wash,  or  from  Ians , 
praise  or  honour,  they  give  us  little  more 
satisfaction  in  one  case  than  the  other. — 
The  ITolly ,  or  Ilex.  The  leaves  are  set 
about  the  edges  with  long,  sharp,  stiff 
prickles  ;  the  berries  are  small,  round, 
and  generally  of  a  red  colour,  containing 
four  triangular  striated  seeds  in  each. 
Of  this  tree  there  are  several  species, 
some  variegated  in  the  leaves*,  some  with 
yellow  berries,  and  some  with  white.  It 
is  found  very  useful  as  a  hedge-plant. 
Its  scarlet  berries  are  asserted  never  to 
suffer  from  the  severest  of  our  winters  : — 

“  Fairest  blossoms  drop  with  every  blast, 

But  the  brown  beauty  will  like  hollies  last.’’ 

Gay. 

The  mistletoe ,  so  famous  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  superstitious  rites  of  our  ances¬ 
tors,  “  groweth  (says  Bacon)  chiefly  upon 
crab-trees,  apple-trees,  sometimes  upon 
hazel,  and  rarely  upon  oaks,  the  mistletoe 
whereof  is  counted  very  medicinal ;  it  is 
ever  green  winter  and  summer,  and  bear- 
eth  a  white  glittering  berry,  and  it  is  a 
plant  utterly  differing  from  the  plant  upon 
which  it  groweth.”  The  ancients  ac¬ 
counted  it  a  super-plant,  who  thought  it 
to  be  an  excrescence  on  the  tree  without 
seed.  It  was  named  by  Pliny  viscum. 

*  Our  much  respected  correspondent,  P  T.  W. 
must  pardon  us  for  omitting  to  publish  this  ex¬ 
cellent  article  in  our  preceding  number,  but  our 
arrangements  were  completed  when  it  reached 
us.  The  Christmas  festivities,  however,  are 
still  celebralmg,  and  our  frieud’s  seasonable 
observations  are  never  out  of  season. — Ed. 


The  manner  of  its  propagation  (according 
to  Miller)  is  as  follows  : — The  mistletoe- 
thrush,  which  feeds  upon  the  berries  of 
this  plant  in  winter,  when  it  is  ripe,  doth 
open  the  seed  from  tree  to  tree  ;  for  the 
viscous  part  of  the  berry,  which  imme¬ 
diately  surrounds  the  seed,  doth  some¬ 
times  fasten  it  to  the  outward  part  of  the 
bird’s  beak,  which,  to  get  disengaged  of, 
he  strikes  his  beak  at  the  branches  of  a 
neighbouring  tree,  and  so  leaves  the  seed 
sticking  by  this  viscous  matter  to  the 
bark,  which,  if  it  lights  upon  a  smooth 
part  of  the  tree,  will  fasten  itself,  and  the 
following  winter  put  out  and  grow.” 
The  above  are  the  principal  plants  or 
shrubs  used  at  the  festival  of  Christmas, 
which  occurs  very  opportunely  to  enliven 
this  period  of  the  year. 

Of  the  rosemary,  it  may  be  expedient 
to  add,  that  this  shrub  has  ever  been 
treated  with  great  respect  for  its  efficacy 
in  comforting  the  brain  and  strengthening 
the  memory,  which  has  made  rosemary  an 
emblem  of  fidelity  in  lovers.  It  was, 
therefore,  worn  at  weddings  and  funerals, 
on  which  latter  occasion  it  is  still,  in  some 
parts  of  England,  distributed  among  the 
company,  who  frequently  throw  the  sprigs 
into  the  grave  along  with  the  corpse. 
This  circumstance  is  beautifully  noticed 
in  the  following  stanzas  by  Kirke  White  : 

THE  ROSEMARY. 

Sweet  scented  flower  !  wlio  art  wont  to  bloom 
On  January’s  front  severe, 

And  o’er  the  wintery  desert  drear 
To  waft  thy  waste  perfume  ! 

Come,  thou  slialt  form  my  nosegay  nowr. 

And  I  will  bind  thee  round  my  brow  ; 

And,  as  I  twine  the  mournful  wreath, 

I’ll  weave  a  melancholy  song, 

And  sweet  the  strain  shall  be,  and  long, 

The  melody  of  death. 

Come,  funeral  flow’r  !  who  iov’st  to  dw  ell 
With  the  pale  corse  in  lonely  tomb. 

And  throw  across  tne  desert  gloom 
A  sweet  decaying  smell, 

Come,  press  my  lips,  and  lie  with  me 
Beneath  the  lowly  alder  tree  ; 

And  w  e  will  sieep  a  pleasant  sleep, 

And  not  a  care  shall  dare  intrude. 

To  break  the  marble  solitude. 

So  peaceful,  and  so  deep. 

And,  liark!  the  wind-god,  as  he  flies, 

Moans  hollow,  in  the  forest-trees. 

And,  sailing  on  the  gusty  breeze, 

Mysterious  music  dies. 

Sw'eet  flower  !  that  requiem  wild  is  mine  ; 

It  warns  me  to  the  lonely  shrine. 

The  cold  turf  altar  of  the  dead  ; 

My  grave  shall  be  in  yon  lone  spot. 

Where,  as  1  lie  by  all  forgot, 

A  dying  fragrance  thou  wilt  o’er  my  ashes  shed. 

P.  T.  W. 
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ASTRONOMICAL  OBSERVA¬ 
TIONS  FOR  JANUARY. 

(  For  the  Mirror . ) 

“  Again,  with  unremitted  speed, 

Time  hath  his  annual  circle  run, 

Thus  years  shall  pass,  and  years  succeed, 
Till  Time’s  vast  pilgrimage  is  done.” 

Another  year  has  elapsed,  gone  never 
more  to  be  recalled.  A  new  one  has 
commenced  equal  in  variety  and  import¬ 
ance  to  that  which  has  almost  imper¬ 
ceptibly  glided  away.  One  of  our  best 
poets  remarks,  that  a  mind  without  re¬ 
flection, 

u  Like  a  pile  without  inhabitants, 

To  ruin  runs.” 

There  is  nothing  to  which  a  reflective 
mind  is  more  inclined  than  to  an  interest¬ 
ing  survey  of  past  events.  What  a  crowd 
of  impressive  images  would  fix  our  atten¬ 
tion,  awaken  our  astonishment,  soften  us 
to  grief,  or  elevate  us  to  joy,  should  this 
retrospection  not  only  include  the  circle 
in  which  we  may  have  individually 
moved,  but  extend  to  the  infinite  variety 
of  circumstances,  that  during  the  years  of 
our  own  remembrance  have  transpired  on 
the  face  of  the  globe.  From  considering 
the  various  changes  which  have  taken 
place  on  the  earth,  (a  mere  atom  in  the 
immensity  of  creation),  wre  are  naturally 
led  to  look  upward,  and  contemplate  with 
feelings  of  awe  and  reverence  the  works 
of  that  Being  in  whom  there  is  no  change, 
and  gaze  with  admiration  on  the  wonders 
displayed  in  the  formation  of  the  pla¬ 
netary  world. 

Josephus  observes,  that  longevity  was 
bestowed  upon  Adam  and  his  posterity 
for  the  express  purpose  of  improving  the 
sciences  of  geometry  and  astronomy  ;  and 
ascribes  to  Seth  and  his  posterity  an  ex¬ 
tensive  knowledge  of  the  latter.  The  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  pole  star,  the  mariner’s  sure 
and  certain  guide,  is  attributed  by  the 
Chinese  to  the  emperor  Hong-ti,  the 
grandson  of  Noah. 

How  often  do  we  observe  at  this  period 
of  the  year  the  sun  rising  majestically, 
his  beams  gloriously  bursting  forth,  and 
seeming  to  bid  defiance  to  the  approach 
of  gloom  ;  but  ere  he  has  attained  the 
meridian,  the  gathering  clouds  have  drawn 
an  impenetrable  veil  between  us  and  his 
brightness,  discharging  their  contents  with 
relentless  fury.  A  few  months  since,  and 
how  large  a  portion  of  his  cheering  influ¬ 
ence  did  we  enjoy;  now  he  just  glides 
along  at  a  trifling  elevation  above  the  ho¬ 
rizon,  casts  on  us  a  few  weak  and  watery 
rays,  and  withdraws  in  such  haste,  that 
the  visit  appears  as  if  it  was  unintended. 
On  the 20th  of  the  month  he  enters  Aqua¬ 
rius,  at  C  h.  9  min.  afternoon. 
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Mercury  arrives  at  his  greatest  elonga¬ 
tion  on  the  4th  in  20°  of  Sagittarius , 
when  he  may  be  observed  a  short  time 
before  the  sun  ascends  ;  he  attains  his 
aphelion  on  the  28th,  being  then  in  22° 
Capricoriiiis. 

Venus  becomes  stationary  on  the  13th 
in  24°  Sagittarius ,  when  she  will  afford 
a  good  opportunity  for  observation.  She 
is  in  perihelio  on  the  15th,  in  the  same 
geocentric  longitude  ;  her  greatest  bright¬ 
ness  is  on  the  27th. 

Jupiter  also  becomes  stationary  on  the 
29th  in  14°  Libra,  southing  at  4  h.  12  min. 
morning.  There  are  five  visible  eclipses 
of  his  first  satellite  this  month  ;  the  im¬ 
mersions  are  as  follow  : — 

On  the  8th,  at  2h.  12  min.  25  sec.  morn. 

15th, —  4  h.  5  min.  49  sec.  - 

22nd, —  oh.  59  min.  12  sec. - 

24th,  —  Oh.  27 min.  30 sec. - 

31st,  —  2fh.  20  min.  54  sec. - 

Saturn  still  pursues  a  retrograde  course. 
He  is  on  the  1st  in  2°  Cancer ,  and  on 
the  31st  in  30°  Gemini.  A  line  extend¬ 
ed  from  the  centre  star  in  the  Girdle  of 
Orion  through  Betelgeuse ,  in  his  right 
shoulder,  will  point  out  Saturn  ;  he  also 
foims  a  large  triangle  with  Aldebaran 
and  Capella.  A  line  drawn  from  Bella - 
trix,  in  Orion's  left  shoulder,  through 
Saturn,  will  shew  the  first  twin  Castor; 
the  star  immediately  below  him  is  Pollux , 
the  second  twin. 

Herschel  is  in  conjunction  with  the 
Sun  on  the  14th,  at  Oh.  45  min.  afternoon. 

A  C omet  has  lately  been  observed  in 
the  north-west,  near  the  horizon,  situated 
in  the  constellation  Ophiucus.  Their  ap¬ 
proach  not  being  exactly  known,  even  by 
the  most  learned  astronomers,  they  are 
seldom  heard  of  till  they  become  visible. 
The  term  is  derived  from  the  Greek  Coma , 
a  hair,  by  reason  of  their  figure,  which  is 
that  of  a  star  floating  in  vapour,  engen¬ 
dered  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  air,  and 
which  causes  them  to  appear  hairy.  They 
are  sometimes  observed  with  a  long  tail, 
a  beard,  sometimes  like  a  rose,  a  sword, 
&c.,  according  to  their  position  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Sun.  Some  persons  imagine 
that  Comets  are  the  forerunners  of  great 
calamities  or  evils,  as  the  death  of  some 
great  personage,  the  sign  of  war,  the  de¬ 
struction  of  armies,  and  various  other 
direful  events. 

We  read  of  blazing  stars,  or  comets, 
so  far  back  as  the  year  7^0,  and  in  almost 
every  century  since.  The  comet  of  the 
longest  continuance  was  in  the  time  of 
Nero,  which  was  visible  for  six  months. 
Most  of  your  readers,  I  have  no  doubt, 
remember  the  very  brilliant  one  which 
made  its  appearance  in  1811,  and  was 
visible  from  the  middle  of  August  till  the 
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latter  end  of  the  following  November  ;  its 
tail  was  computed  to  be  33,000,000  of 
miles  long.  They  are  of  different  magni¬ 
tudes,  but  the  greater  number  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  less  than  the  moon. 

Pasche. 

P.  S.  On  the  8th  of  January,  1842, 
Galileo,  the  celebrated  astronomer,  died 
near  Florence.  He  was  cited  before  the 
Holy  Inquisition ,  and  forced  to  abjure 
the  Oopernican  or  true  system  of  the 
world.  After  going  through  the  humi¬ 
liating  ceremony,  he  stamped  with  his 
foot  on  the  earth,  saying,  e  pur  si  muove , 
44  it  moves  notwithstanding.”  ' 


No.  XXVIII. 


’  A  CHRISTMAS  PARTY. 

BY  MISS  MITFORD. 

The  wedding  of  Jacob  Frost  and  Hester 
Hewitt,  commemorated  in  my  last,*  took 
place  on  a  Monday  morning  ;  and,  on  the 
next  day  (Tuesday),  as  I  was  walking 
along  the  common — blown  along  would 
be  the  properer  phrase,  for  it  was  a  wind 
that  impelled  one  onward  like  a  steam- 
engine — what  should  I  see  but  the  well- 
known  fish- cart  sailing  in  the  teeth  of 
that  raging  gale,  and  Jacob  and  his  old 
companions,  the  grey  mare  and  the  black 
sheep-dog,  breasting,  as  well  as  they 
might,  the  fury  of  the  tempest.  As  we 
neared,  I  caught  occasional  sounds  of 
“herrings — oysters  !  oysters — herrings  !” 
although  the  words,  being  as  it  were 
blown  away,  came  scatteringly  and  feebly 
on  the  ear  ;  and  when  we  at  last  met,  and 
he  began  in  his  old  way  to  recommend,  as 
was  his  wont,  these  oysters  of  a  week  old 
(note  that  the  rogue  was  journeying  coast¬ 
wise,  outward-bound),  with  a  profusion 
of  praises  and  asseverations  which  he  ne¬ 
ver  vented  on  them  when  fresh, — and 
when  I  also  perceived  that  Jacob  had 
doused  his  old  garments,  and  that  his 
company  had  doffed  their  bridal  favours, 
— it  became  clear  that  our  man  of  oysters 
did  not  intend  to  retire  yet  awhile  to  the 
landlordship  of  the  Bell ;  and  it  was  soon 
equally  certain  that  the  fair  bride,  thus 
deserted  in  the  very  outset  of  the  honey¬ 
moon,  intended  to  maintain  a  full  and 
undisputed  dominion  over  her  own  terri¬ 
tories — she  herself,  and  her  whole  esta¬ 
blishment — the  lame  ostler,  who  still 
called  her  Mistress  Hester — the  red-hair¬ 
ed  charity  girl,  and  the  tabby  cat,  still 
remaining  in  full  activity ;  whilst  the 
very  inscription  of  her  maiden  days, 

*  See  Mirror,  p.  3S9,  vol.  yiii. 


“  Hester  Hewitt’s  home-brewed,”  still 
continued  to  figure  above  the  door  of  that 
respectable  hostelry.  Two  days  after  the 
wedding,  that  happy  event  seemed  to  be 
most  comfortably  forgotten  by  all  the  par¬ 
ties  concerned — the  only  persons  who 
took  any  note  of  the  affair  being  precisely 
those  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
matter  ;  that  is  to  say,  all  the  gossips  of 
the  neighbourhood,  male  and  female — 
who  did,  it  must  be  confessed,  lift  up 
their  hands,  and  shake  their  heads,  and 
bless  themselves,  and  wonder  what  this 
world  would  come  to. 

On  the  succeeding  Saturday,  however, 
his  regular  day,  Jacob  re-appeared  on 
the  road,  and,  after  a  pretty  long  traffic 
in  the  village,  took  his  wray  to  the  Bell; 
and,  the  next  morning,  the  whole  cortege , 
bride  and  bridegroom,  lame  ostler,  red- 
haired  lass,  grey  mare,  and  black  sheep¬ 
dog,  adorned  exactly  as  on  the  preceding 
Monday,  made  their  appearance  at 
church  ;  Jacob  looking,  as  aforetime, 
very  knowing — Hester,  as  usual,  very  de¬ 
mure.,  After  the  service  there  was  a 
grand  assemblage]  of  Master  Frost’s  ac¬ 
quaintances  ;  for,  between  his  customers 
and  his  playmates,  Jacob  was  on  inti¬ 
mate  terms  with  half  the  parish — and 
many  jokes  were  prepared  on  his  smug¬ 
gled  marriage  and  subsequent  desertion  ; 
— but  he  of  the  brown  jerkin  evaded 
them  all,  by  handing  his  fair  lady  into 
the  cart,  lifting  the  poor  parish  girl  be¬ 
side  her,  and  even  lending  a  friendly  hoist 
to  the  lame  ostler ;  after  which  he  drove 
off,  with  a  knowing  nod,  in  total  silence ; 
being  thereunto  prompted  partly  by  his 
wife’s  intreaties,  partly  by  a  sound  more 
powerful  over  his  associations — an  impa¬ 
tient  neigh  from  the  old  grey  mare,  who, 
never  having  attended  church  before,  had 
began  to  weary  of  the  length  of  the  ser¬ 
vice,  and  to  wonder  on  what  new  course 
of  duty  she  and  her  master  were  enter¬ 
ing. 

By  this  despatch,  our  new-married 
couple  certainly  contrived  to  evade  the 
main  broadside  of  jokes  prepared  for 
their  reception  ;  but  a  few  random  jests, 
flung  after  them  at  a  venture,  hit  not¬ 
withstanding  ;  and  one  amongst  them, 
containing  an  insinuation  that  Jacob  had 
stolen  a  match  to  avoid  keeping  the  wed¬ 
ding,  touched  our  bridegroom,  a  man  of 
mettle  in  his  way,  on  the  very  point  of 
honour — the  more  especially  as  it  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  a  bluff  old  bachelor  of  his 
own  standing — honest  George  Bridgwa¬ 
ter,  of  the  Lea — at  whose  hospitable  gate 
he  had  discussed  many  a  jug  of  ale  and 
knoll  of  bacon,  whilst  hearing  and  telling 
the  news  of  the  country  side.  George 
Bridgwater  to  suspect  him  of  stinginess 
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— the  thought  was  insupportable.  Before 
he  reached  the  Bell  he  had  formed,  and 
communicated  to  Hester,  the  spirited  re¬ 
solution  of  giving  a  splendid  party  in  the 
Christmas  week — a  sort  of  wedding-feast 
or  house-warming ;  consisting  of  smok¬ 
ing  and  cards  for  the  old,  dancing  and 
singing  for  the  young,  and  eating  and 
drinking  for  all  ages  ;  and,  in  suite  of 
Hester’s  decided  disapprobation,  invita¬ 
tions  were  given  and  preparations  entered 
on  forthwith. 

Sooth  to  say,  such  are  the  sad  contra¬ 
dictions  of  poor  human  nature,  that  Mrs. 
Frost’s  displeasure,  albeit  a  bride  in  the 
honey-moon,  not  only  entirely  failed  in 
persuading  Master  Frost  to  change  his 
plan,  but  even  seemed  to  render  him 
more  confirmed  and  resolute  in  his  pur¬ 
pose.  Hester  was  a  thrifty  housewife  ; 
and  although  Jacob  was  apparently,  after 
his  fashion,  a  very  gallant  and  affection¬ 
ate  husband,  and  although  her  interest 
had  now  become  his — and  of  his  own  in¬ 
terest  none  had  ever  suspected  him  to  be 
careless — yet  he  did  certainly  take  a  cer¬ 
tain  sly  pleasure  in  making  an  attack  at 
once  on  her  hoards  and  her  habits,  and 
forcing  her  into  a  gaiety  and  an  outlay 
which  made  the  poor  bride  start  back 
aghast. 

The  full  extent  of  Hester’s  misfortune 
in  this  ball,  did  not,  however,  come 
upon  her  at  once.  She  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  speculating  hospitality  of  the 
Christmas  parties  at  the  Swan,  whose  host 
was  wont  at  tide  times  to  give  a  supper 
to  his  customers,  that  is  to  say,  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  eatables  thereof — the  leg  of  mut¬ 
ton  and  turnips,  the  fat  goose  and  apple¬ 
sauce,  and  the  huge  plum-puddings — of 
which  light  viands  that  meal  usually  con¬ 
sisted,  on  an  understanding  that  the  afore¬ 
said  customers  were  to  pay  for  the  drink¬ 
ables  therewith  consumed  ;  and,  from 
the  length  of  the  sittings,  as  well  as  the 
reports  current  on  such  occasions,  Hester 
was  pretty  well  assured  that  the  expendi¬ 
ture  had  been  most  judicious,  and  that 
the  leg  of  mutton  and  trimmings  had 
been  paid  for  over  and  over.  .She  herself 
being,  as  she  expressed  it,  “  a  lone  wo¬ 
man,  and  apt  to  be  put  upon,”  had  never 
gone  farther  in  these  matters  than  a  cup 
of  hyson  and  muffins,  and  a  cup  of  hot 
elder-wine,  to  some  of  her  cronies  in  the 
neighbourhood  ;  but,  having  considerable 
confidence  both  in  the  extent  of  Jacob’s 
connexions  and  their  tippling  propensi¬ 
ties,  as  well  as  in  that  faculty  of  getting 
tipsy  and  making  tipsy  in  Jacob  himself, 
which  she  regarded  14  with  one  auspici¬ 
ous  and  one  dropping  eye,”  as  good  and 
bad  for  her  trade,  she  had  at  first  no  very 
great  objection  to  try  for  once  the  experi¬ 


ment  of  a  Christmas  party  ;  nor  was  she 
so  much  startled  at  the  idea  of  a  dance 
— dancing,  as  she  observed,  being  a 
mighty  provoker  of  thirst ;  neither  did 
she  very  greatly  object  to  her  husband’s 
engaging  old  Timothy,  the  fiddler,  to  offi¬ 
ciate  for  the  evening,  on  condition  of  giv¬ 
ing  him  as  much  ale  as  he  chose  to  drink, 
although  she  perfectly  well  knew  what 
that  promise  implied,  Timothy’s  exam¬ 
ple  being  valuable  on  such  an  occasion. 
But  when  the  dreadful  truth  stared  her 
in  the  face,  that  this  entertainment  was  to 
be  a  bona-fide  treat — that  not  only  the  leg 
of  mutton,  the  fat  goose,  and  the  plum- 
puddings,  but  the  ale,  wine,  spirits  and  to¬ 
bacco  were  to  come  out  of  her  coffers,  than 
party,  dancing,  and  fiddler  became  nui¬ 
sances  past  endurance,  the  latter  above  all. 

Old  Timothy  was  a  person  of  some 
note  in  our  parish,  known  to  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  place,  of  which, 
indeed,  he  was  a  native.  He  had  been  a 
soldier  in  his  youth,  and  having  had  the 
good  luck  to  receive  a  sabre  wound  on 
his  skull,  had  been  discharged  from  the 
service  as  infirm  of  mind,  and  passed  to 
his  parish  accordingly  ;  where  he  led  a 
wandering  pleasant  sort  of  life,  some¬ 
times  in  one  public-house,  sometimes  in 
another — tolerated,  as  Hester  said,  for  his 
bad  example,  until  he  had  run  up  a  score 
that  became  intolerable,  at  which  times 
he  was  turned  out,  with  the  workhouse 
to  go  to,  for  a  pis  alter ,  and  a  comfort¬ 
able  prospect  that  his  good  humour,  his 
good  fellowship,  and  his  fiddle,  would  in 
process  of  time  be  missed  and  wanted, 
and  that  he  might  return  to  his  old 
haunts  and  run  up  a  fresh  score.  When 
half  tipsy,  which  happened  nearly  every 
day  in  the  week,  and  at  all  hours,  he 
would  ramble  up  and  down  the  village, 
playing  snatches  of  tunes  at  every  corner, 
and  collecting  about  him  a  never-failing 
audience  of  eight  and  ten  year  old  urchins 
of  either  sex,  amongst  which  small  mob 
old  Timothy,  with  his  jokes,  his  songs, 
and  his  antics,  was  incredibly  popular. 
Against  Justice  and  Constable,  treadmill 
and  stocks,  the  sabre  cut  was  a  protection, 
although,  I  must  candidly  confess,  that  I 
do  not  think  the  crack  in  the  crown  ever 
made  itself  visible  in  his  demeanour  until 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  ale  had  gone  down 
his  throat,  to  account  for  any  aberration 
of  conduct,  supposing  the  broadsword  in 
question  never  to  have  approached  his 
skull.  That  weapon  served,  however,  as 
a  most  useful  shield  to  our  modern  Timo- 
theus,  who,  when  detected  in  any  out¬ 
rageous  fit  of  drunkenness,  would  imme¬ 
diately  summon  sufficient  recollection  to 
sigh  and  look  pitiful,  and  put  his  poor, 
shaking,  withered  hand  to  the  scam 
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which  the  wound  had  left,  with  an  air  of 
appeal,  which  even  I,  with  all  my  scepti¬ 
cism,  felt  to  be  irresistible. 

In  short,  old  Timothy  was  a  privileged 
person  ;  and  terrible  sot  though  he  were, 
he  almost  deserved  to  be  so,  for  his  good 
humour,  his  contentedness,  his  constant 
festivity  of  temper,  and  his  good  will  to¬ 
wards  every  living  thing — a  good  will 
which  met  with  its  usual  reward  in  being 
heartily  and  universally  returned.  Eveiy 
body  liked  old  Timothy,  with  the  soli¬ 
tary  exception  of  the  hostess  of  the  Beil, 
who,  having  once  had  him  as  an  inmate 
during  three  weeks,  had  been  so  scanda¬ 
lized  by  his  disorderly  habits,  that,  after 
having  with  some  difficulty  turned  him 
out  of  her  house,  she  had  never  admitted 
him  into  it  again,  having  actually  resort¬ 
ed  to  the  expedient  of  buying  off  her  in¬ 
tended  customer,  even  when  he  presented 
himself  pence  in  hand,  by  the  gift  of  a 
pint  of  home-brewed  at  the  door,  rather 
than  suffer  him  to  effect  a  lodgment  in 
her  tap-room — a  mode  of  dismissal  so 
much  to  Timothy’s  taste,  that  his  incur¬ 
sions  had  become  more  and  more  fre¬ 
quent,  insomuch  that  “  to  get  rid  of  the 
fiddler  and  other  scape-graces,  who  were 
apt  to  put  upon  a  lone  woman,”  formed 
a  main  article  in  the  catalogue  of  reasons 
assigned  by  Hester  to  herself  and  the 
world,  for  her  marriage  with  Jacob  Frost. 
Accord  ingl y,  the  moment  she  heard  that 
Timothy’s  irregularities  and  ill  example 
were  likely  to  prove  altogether  unprofit¬ 
able,  she  revived  her  old  objection  to  the 
poor  fiddler’s  morals,  rescinded  her  con¬ 
sent  to  his  admission,  and  insisted  so 
vehemently  on  his  being  unordered,  that 
her  astonished  husband,  fairly  out-talked 
and  out-scolded,  was  fain  to  purchase  a 
quiet  evening  by  a  promise  of  obedience. 
Having  carried  this  point,  she  forthwith, 
according  to  the  example  of  all  prudent 
wives,  began  an  attack  on  another,  and, 
having  compassed  the  unordering  of  Ti¬ 
mothy,  began  to  bargain  for  uninviting 
her  next  neighbour,  the  widow  Glen. 

Mrs.  Martha  Glen  kept  a  baker’s  and 
chandler’s  shop  in  a  wide  lane,  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Broadway,  and  adorned 
with  a  noble  avenue  of  oaks,  terminating 
in  the  green  whereon  stood  the  Bell,  a 
lane  which,  by  dint  of  two  or  three  cot¬ 
tages  peeping  out  from  amongst  the  trees, 
and  two  or  three  farm-houses,  the  smoke 
from  whose  chimneys  sailed  curlingly 
amongst  them,  might,  in  comparison  with 
that  lonely  nook,  pass  for  inhabited. 
Martha  was  a  buxom  widow,  of  about  the 
same  standing  with  Mistress  Frost  She 
had  had  her  share  of  this  world’s  changes, 
being  the  happy  relict  of  three  several 
spouses,  and  was  now  a  comely  rosy  dame- 


with  a  laughing  eye  and  a  merry  tongue. 
Why  Hester  should  hate  Martha  Glen 
was  one  of  the  puzzles  of  the  parish. 
Hate  her  she  did,  with  that  venomous 
and  deadly  hatred  that  never  comes  to 
words  ;  and  Martha  repaid  the  obligation 
in  kind,  as  much  as  a  habitually  genial 
and  relenting  temper  would  allow,  al¬ 
though  certainly  the  balance  of  aversion 
was  much  in  favour  of  Mrs.  Frost.  An 
exceedingly  smooth,  genteel,  and  civil 
hatred  it  was  on  both  sides  ;  such  a  one 
as  would  have  done  honour  to  a  more 
polished  society.  They  dealt  with  each 
other,  curtsied  to  each  other,  sate  in  the 
same  pew  at  church,  and  employed  the 
same  charwoman — which  last  accordance, 
by  the  way,  may  partly  account  for  the 
long  duration  of  discord  between  the  par¬ 
ties.  Betty  Clarke,  the  help  in  question, 
being  a  sharp,  shrewish,  vixenish  woman, 
with  a  positive  taste  for  quarrels,  who  re¬ 
gularly  reported  every  cool  inuendo  ut¬ 
tered  by  the  slow  and  soft-spoken  Mrs. 
Frost,  and  every  hot  retort  elicited  from 
the  rash  and  hasty  Martha,  and  contrived 
to  infuse  her  own  spirit  into  each.  With 
such  an  auxiliary  on  either  side,  there 
could  be  no  great  wonder  at  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  this  animosity ;  how  it  began  was 
still  undecided.  There  were,  indeed,  ru¬ 
mours  of  an  early  rivalry  between  the  fair 
dames  for  the  heart  of  a  certain  lame 
shepherd,  the  first  husband  of  Martha  ; 
other  reports  assigned  as  a  reason  the  un¬ 
lucky  tricks  of  Tom  Martin,  the  only  son 
of  Mrs.  Glen  by  her*  penultimate  spouse, 
and  the  greatest  pickle  within  twenty 
miles  ;  a  third  party  had,  since  the  mar¬ 
riage,  discovered  the  jealousy  of  Jacob  to 
be  the  proximate  cause,  Martha  Glen 
having  been  long  his  constant  customer, 
dealing  with  him  in  all  sorts  of  fishery 
and  fruitery  for  herself  and  her  shop, 
from  red-herrings  to  golden-pippins ; 
whilst  a  fourth  party,  still  more  scandal¬ 
ous,  placed  the  jealousy,  to  which  they 
also  attributed  the  aversion,  to  the  score 
of  a  young  and  strapping  Scotch  pedlar, 
Simon  Frazer  by  name,  who  travelled  the 
country  with  muslins  and  cottons,  and  for 
whom  certain  malicious  gossips  asserted 
both  ladies  to  entertain  a  lacking  pen¬ 
chant,  and  whose  insensibility  towards 
the  maiden  was  said  to  have  been  the  real 
origin  of  her  match  with  Jacob  Frost, 
whose  proffer  she  had  accepted  out  of 
spite.  For  my  own  part,  1  disbelieve  all 
anti  each  of  these  stories,  and  hold  it  very 
hard  that  an  innocent  woman  cannot  en¬ 
tertain  a  little  harmless  aversion  towards 
her  next  neighbour  without  being  called 
to  account  for  so  natural  a  feeling.  It 
seems  that  Jacob  thought  so  too,  for  on 
Hester’s  conditioning  that  Mrs.  Glen 
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should  be  excluded  from  the  party,  he 
just  gave  himself  a  wink  and  a  nod, 
twisted  his  mouth  a  little  more  on  one 
side  than  usual,  and  assented  without  a 
word  ;  and  with  the  same  facility  did  he 
relinquish  the  bough  of  mistletoe,  which 
he  had  purposed  to  suspend  from  the 
bacon-rack — the  ancient  mistletoe  bough, 
on  passing  under  which  our  village  lads 
are  apt -to  snatch  a  kiss  from  the  village 
maidens  —  a  ceremony  which  offended 
Hester’s  nicety,  and  which  Jacob  pro¬ 
mised  to  abrogate  ;  and,  pacified  by  these 
concessions,  the  bride  promised  to  make 
due  preparation  for  the  ball,  whilst  the 
bridegroom  departed  on  his  usual  expe¬ 
dition  to  the  coast. 

Of  the  unrest  of  that  week  of  bustling 
preparation,  words  can  give  but  a  faint 
image.  Oh,  the  scourings,  the  cleanings, 
the  sandings,  the  dustings,  the  scoldings 
of  that  disastrous  week !  The  lame  ostler 
and  the  red-haired  parish  girl  were  worked 
off  their  feet — “  even  Sunday  shone  no 
Sabbath  day  to  them” — for  then  did  the 
lame  ostler  trudge  eight  miles  to  the 
church  of  a  neighbouring  parish,  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  attendance  of  a  celebrated  bas¬ 
soon  player  to  officiate  in  lieu  of  Timo¬ 
thy  ;  whilst  the  poor  little  maid  was  sent 
nearly  as  far  to  the  head  town,  in  quest 
of  an  itinerant  show-woman,  of  whom  re¬ 
port  had  spoken  at  the  bell,  to  beat  the 
tambourine.  The  show-woman  proved 
undiscoverable  ;  but  the  bassoon  player 
having  promised  to  come,  and  to  bring 
with  him  a  clarionet,  Mrs.  Frost  was  at 
ease  as  to  her  music  ;  and  having  pro¬ 
vided  more  victuals  than  the  whole  village 
could  have  discussed  at  a  sitting,  and 
having  moreover  adorned  her  house  with 
berried  holly,  china-roses,  and  chrysan- 
therums  after  the  most  tasteful  manner, 
began  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing, 
and  to  wish  for  the  return  of  her  husband 
to  admire  and  to  praise. 

Late  on  the  great  day  Jacob  arrived, 
his  cart  laden  with  marine  stores  for  his 
share  of  the  festival.  Never  had  the 
goodly  village  of  Aberleigh  witnessed 
such  a  display  of  oysters,  muscles,  perri- 
winkles,  and  cockles,  to  say  nothing  of 
apples  and  nuts,  and  two  little  kegs, 
snugly  covered  up,  which  looked  exceed¬ 
ingly  as  if  they  had  cheated  the  revenue, 
a  packet  of  green  tea,  which  had  some¬ 
thing  of  the  same  air,  and  a  new  silk 
gown,  of  a  flaming  salmon-colour,  straight 
from  Paris,  which  he  insisted  on  Hester’s 
retiring  to  assume,  whilst  he  remained  to 
arrange  the  table  and  receive  the  com¬ 
pany,  who,  it  being  now  about  four  o’clock 
v.  M. — our  good  rustics  can  never  have 
enough  of  a  good  thing — were  beginning 
to  assemble  for  the  ball. 


The  afternoon  was  fair  and  cold,  and 
dry  and  frost)',  and  Matthews’s,  Bridg- 
waters’,  White’s,  and  Jones’s,  in  short, 
the  whole  sacmerage  and  shopkeeper?  of 
the  place,  with  a  goodly  proportion  of 
"wives  and  daughters,  came  pouring  in 
apace.  Jacob  received  them  with  much 
gallantry,  uncloaking  and  unbonnetting 
the  ladies,  assisted  by  his  two  staring  and 
awkward  auxiliaries,  welcoming  their  hus¬ 
bands  and  fathers,  and  apologizing,  as 
best  he  might,  for  the  absence  of  his  help¬ 
mate,  who,  “  perplexed  in  the  extreme” 
by  her  new  finery,  which  happening  to 
button  down  the  back,  she  was  fain  to 
put  on  hind  side  before,  did  not  make  her 
appearance  till  the  greater  part  of  the 
company  had  arrived,  and  the  music  had 
struck  up  a  country  dance.  An  evil  mo¬ 
ment,  alas  !  did  poor  Hester  choose  for 
her  entry  !  for  the  first  sound  that  met 
her  ear  was  Timothy’s  fiddle,  forming  a 
strange  trio  with  the  bassoon  and  the  cla¬ 
rionet  ;  and  the  first  persons  whom  she 
saw  were  Tom  Martin  cracking  walnuts 
at  the  chimney-side,  and  Simon  Frazer 
saluting  the  widow  Glen  under  the  mis¬ 
tletoe.  How  she  survived  such  sights 
and  sounds  does  appear  wonderful — but 
survive  them  she  did,  for  at  three  o’clock, 
A.  M.,  when  our  reporter  left  the  party, 
she  was  engaged  in  a  sociable  game  at 
cards,  which,  by  the  description,  seems  to 
have  been  long  whist,  with  the  identical 
widow  Glen,  Simon  Frazer,  and  William 
Ford,  and  had  actually  won  fivepence- 
halfpenny  of  Martha’s  money  ;  the  young 
folks  were  still  dancing  gaily,  to  the 
sound  of  Timothy’s  fiddle,  which  fiddle 
had  the  good  quality  of  going  on  almost 
as  well  drunk  as  sober,  and  it  was  now 
playing  solo,  the  clarionet  being  hors-de- 
combat ,  and  the  bassoon  under  the  table. 
Tom  Martin,  after  shewing  off  more  tricks 
than  a  monkey,  amongst  the  rest  sewing 
the  whole  card-party  together  by  the  skirt3, 
to  the  probable  damage  of  Mrs.  Frost’s 
gay  gown,  had  returned  to  his  old  post  by 
the  fire,  and  his  old  amusement  of  crack¬ 
ing  walnuts,  with  the  shells  of  which  he 
was  pelting  the  little  parish  girl,  who  sat 
fast  asleep  on  the  other  side;  and  Jacob 
Frost,  in  all  his  glory,  sate  in  a  cloud  of 
tobacco-smoke,  roaring  out  catches  with 
his  old  friend  George  Bridgwater,  and 
half-a-dozen  other  u  drowthy  cronies,” 
whilst  “  aye  the  ale  was  growing  better,” 
and  the  Christmas  party  went  merrily 
on. — Monthly  Matjazine. 

BROKEN  HEARTS. 

Broken  faith  and  broken  glass. 

Broken  legs  and  arms  are  seen  ; 

But  for  broken  hearts,  we  pass 

To  what  are  not,  and  ne’er  have  been. 
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Waltntfa  p?avfeour,  ^veianU. 


(For  the  Mirror.) 

On  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Kerry,  and  barony  of  Iveragh, 
lies  the  harbour  of  Valentia.  It  was 
originally  colonized  by  the  Spaniards. 
Some  months  since,  it  was  proposed  as 
the  port  from  whence  the  steam-packets 
were  to  start  for  North  America,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  its  having  two  entrances  at 
east  and  west. 

The  island  of  Yalentia  is  seven  miles 
in  length  and  two  miles  broad,  present¬ 
ing  towards  the  main  land  and  harbour  a 
gentle  declivity,  but  guarded  on  the 
Dingle  Bay  side  by  tremendous  precipices. 

The  entrances  to  the  harbour  are  ex¬ 
tremely  narrow  ;  the  east  is  the  safest, 
although  with  a  north-west  wind,  (which 
blocks  both  the  east  and  west  passages,) 
the  sea  breaks  right  across. 

The  remains  of  an  ancient  fort  still 
exist,  seated  on  the  Gun  Rock  ;  it  is 
supposed  to  have  been  erected  at  the  pe¬ 
riod  Oliver  Cromwell  was  in  Ireland,  and 
is  called  after  him.  Cahir  Sivieu,  a  small 
post  village,  lies  opposite  the  east  en¬ 
trance.  From  east  to  west,  inside  the 
harbour,  there  are  four  safe  anchorages, 
in  from  three  to  live  fathoms  water,  viz. 
the  first,  from  the  west  entrance,  is  under 
Captain  Spottiswood’s  house  on  the  hill, 
bringing  it  to  bear  on  the  bow  and  port 
Magee  astern.  The  second,  in  the  bight 
opposite  Belville-house,  the  seat  of  Whit- 
well  Butler,  Esq.  The  third,  opposite 
the  Knight  of  Kerry’s  lodge,  on  the 
island  side.  And  the  fourth,  off  the 
tide  surveyor’s  house,  which  lies  on  Va¬ 
lentia,  opposite  Cahir  Sivieu. 

The  west  entrance,  when  the  night  is 
dark,  would  deceive  a  stranger,  from 
Puffin  Island  being  situated  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  channel ;  and  if  the  south 
instead  of  the  northern  side  is  taken,  it  is 
certain  destruction.  Bray  Head  is  a  fine 
bold  cliff,  frowning  majestically  above 


the  waves  ;  it  has  a  signal  tower  erected 
on  it,  at  present  not  inhabited,  being  only 
useful  in  war  time,  to  communicate  in¬ 
telligence  to  Cork  of  any  suspicious  ves¬ 
sels. 

The  shores  of  Kerry  are  entirely  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  Atlantic  waves  ;  and  as 
a  westerly  or  north-west  wind  prevails 
nine  months  out  of  the  twelve,  the  largest 
ship  in  the  navy  would  suffer  materially. 

Two  pyramidical  rocks,  called  the 
Skelligs,  lie  about  six  miles  due  west. 
Lighthouses  are  now  erected  on  them, 
and  being  in  the  direct  track  from  North 
America,  they  must  have  proved  highly 
serviceable  to  vessels  navigating  from 
that  country.  F.  W.  Dunne. 


A  LITHOPHAGUS. 

In  the  Dictionnaire  Physique  of  Father 
Paulian  is  the  following  curious  case  : — . 
The  beginning  of  May,  1760,  there  was 
brought  to  Avignon  a  true  lithophagus, 
or  stone-eater,  who  had  been  found,  about 
three  years  before  that  time,  in  a  northern 
island,  by  the  crew  of  a  Dutch  ship.  He 
not  only  swallowed  flints  of  an  inch  and 
a  half  long,  a  full  inch  broad,  and  half  an 
inch  thick;  but  such  stones  as  he  could 
reduce  to  powder,  such  as  marble,  peb¬ 
bles,  &c.,  he  made  up  into  paste,  which 
was  to  him  a  most  agreeable  and  whole¬ 
some  food.  I  examined  this  man  with 
all  the  attention  I  possibly  could ;  I 
found  his  gullet  very  large,  his  teeth  ex¬ 
ceedingly  strong,  his  saliva  very  corrosive, 
and  his  stomach  lower  than  ordinary, 
which  I  imputed  to  the  vast  quantity  of 
flints  he  had  swallowed,  being  about 
twenty-five  one  day  with  the  other.  His 
keeper  made  him  eat  raw  flesh  with  the 
stones,  hut  could  never  induce  him  to 
swallow  bread  ;  he  would,  however,  drink 
water,  wine,  and  brandy.  He  usually 
slept  twelve  hours  in  the  day,  and  passed 
the  greater  part  of  the  night  in  smoking. 
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®fje  ptomfjs. 


JANUARY. 

O  Winter,  ruler  of  the  inverted  year, 

Thy  scatter’d  hair  with  sleet-like  ashes  fill'd, 

Thy  breath  congeal’d  upon  thy  lips,  thy  cheeks 
Fring’d  with  a  beard  made  white  with  other  snows 
Than  those  of  age,  thy  forehead  wrapp’d  in  clouds, 
A  leafless  branch  tliy  sceptre,  and  thy  throne 
A  sliding  car  indebted  to  no  wheels. 

But  urg’d  by  storms  along  its  slippery  way, 

I  love  thee,  all  unlovely  as  thou  seem’st, 

And  dreaded  as  thou  art ! 


Before  remarking  generally  on  this 
month,  we  shall  give  its  origin.  44  Ja¬ 
nuary  was  so  named,  because  sacred  to 
Janus.  Its  tutelar  divinity  was  Juno. 
The  sign  of  this  month  is  Aquarius ,  sup¬ 
posed  to  denote  that  snows  and  rains  are 
now  more  frequent  than  in  any  other 
season  of  the  year.”* 

Thi3  month  has  been  generally  noted 
as  the  coldest  season  of  the  year,  and  we 
have  been  wont  to  keep  within  doors, 
snugly  seated  beside  the  blazing  hearth, 
and  listening  to  the  roar  of  winds  and  pelt¬ 
ing  showers  of  driving  sleet.  But  how 
changed  !  January  is  arrived  —  not  in 
his  44  sliding  car,  indebted  to  no  wheels,” 
and  44  urged  by  storms  along  the  slippery 
way  not  with  44  his  forehead  wrapt  in 
clouds,”  not  with  an  44  icicle  beard,”  but 
with  an  April  face,  with  44  wreathed 
smiles,”  bringing  warmth  and  gladness, 
inspiring  the  woods  with  harmony,  deck- 

♦  Time’s  Tclesccpe. 


CoWPER. 

ing  the  fields  with  verdure,  and  delight¬ 
ing  us  children  of  the  earth  with  an  early 
foretaste  of  spring  !  However,  let  us  not 
deceive  ourselves ;  our  text  is  true,  and 
we  must  truly  tell  of  it,  and  of  what  is 
not.  Perhaps  the  greatest  difficulty  we 
have  to  master  is  to  adhere  to  our  text. 
The  sunbeams  play  into  our  room — our 
winter  plants  revive,  and  44  laugh  the 
frost  to  scorn” — then  our  eye  catches  a 
glimpse  of  the  fine  January  figure  that 
heads  this  article — and  we  are  reminded 
that  we  must  describe  his  44  fickle  reign,” 
in  spite  of  44  out-of-door”  evidence  and 
appearances. 

We  must  now  expect  the  most  intense 
cold ;  a  few  bright  sunny  days  are  gene¬ 
rally  succeeded  by  showers  of  snow  and 
blustering  winds.  It  is  now  the  depth  of 
winter ;  and  to  her  power  all  nature 
yields.  Cowper’s  accurate  and  beautiful 
description  of  the  season  is  not  unfre- 
quently  realized  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
The  streams  are  frozen,  the  tr*es  are  bare, 
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the  earth  is  covered  with  broad  flakes  of 
snow,  the  forest  harmony  is  hushed,  and 
the  pelting  showers  of  sleet  and  hail,  the 
howling  of  the  sweeping  storm,  the  rush¬ 
ing  of  wild  torrents,  whose  rapid  floodings 
the  fetters  of  winter  cannot  stay,  are 
raging  without  doors,  and  proclaiming, 
far  and  wide,  the  desolateness  and  gloom 
peculiar  to  this  inclement  season.  But 
44  all  is  not  gold  that  glitters”— and  all 
is  not  gloom  that  gloomy  seems.  True, 
the  orchards  are  stripped  of  their  golden 
fruits  ;  the  groves  are  bending  with  the 
snow, 

“  Their  beauty  withered,  and  their  verdure  lost.” 

Yet,  when  we  explore  these  dreary  scenes, 
the  mind  is  amply  gratified  in  contem¬ 
plating,  that  were  there  no  winter,  neither 
the  spring,  nor  summer,  nor  autumn, 
would  display  such  a  variety  of  beauties, 
for  the  earth  itself  would  lose  those  rich 
stores  of  nourishment  and  fertility  to 
which  even  the  winter  so  copiously  con¬ 
tributes.  But  we  must  cease  this  strain. 
Our  paper  already  begins  to  warn  us  of 
44  our  limits  and  we  have  not  eyen 
given  a  farewell  to  the  Old  Year,  or  a 
greeting  to  the  New  one  ! 

The  commencement  of  a  new  year  can¬ 
not  be  witnessed  without  emotion.  We 
have  all  our  hopes  and  fears.  We  have 
outlived  the  pains  and  perils  of  the  past 
one,  (and  its  pleasures  too,  for  pleasures 
are  sometimes  fatal,)  and  we  hope  to  be 
the  actors  in  another  44  strange,,  eventful 
history.” — 44  Though  of  different  tastes 
and  fancies,”  says  a  writer  in  the  pleasant 
volume  above  quoted,  44  there  should  yet 
be  but  one  heart  and  mind  amongst  us  upon 
this  festival,  even  although  we  may  deem 
it  fitting  to  cast  a  Parthian  glance,  as  it 
were,  back  upon  the  glories  or  the  griefs 
that  now  lie  buried  in  the  tomb  of  time. 
Such  ought  not  to  spoil  our  appetite  for 
the  present,  or  rob  us  of  hope  for  the  fu¬ 
ture.  What,  albeit  that  age  doth  steal 
with  noiseless  tread, 

- *  And  ere  we  fear, 

The  sad  unwelcome  visitant  is  here,’ 

though  4  day  buries  day,  and  month  the 
month,’  still  we  shall  find  enough  of  food 
for  content,  and  gratitude,  and  contem¬ 
plation,  to  exist  upon,  in  the  knowledge 
of  what  has  been,  in  the  anticipation  of 
what  may  be.  Nay,  even  though  some 
of  us  should  labour  under  those  griefs 
that  4  crack  the  heart  strings,’  though 
others  may  bear  seared  and  shrivelled-up 
hopes,  yet  we  should  rather  be  content  to 
bear  those  ills  we  have,  than,  as  the  bard 
of  Avon  writes,  4  fly  to  others  which  we 
know  not  of.’  ” 

The  merry  bells  have  announced  the 
departure  of  one  thousand,  eight  hundred 


and  twenty-six,  they  have  as  merrily 
ushered  in  one  thousand,  eight  hundred 
and  twenty-seven,  and  now  we  are  jour¬ 
neying  onwards  with  high  anticipations 
to  celebrate  its  close,  and  hail  another 
New  Year’s  Bay.  Aye,  and  another — 
and  another — and  another.  But  let  us 
not  calculate  rashly.  Time  harries  us 
on  to  death,  and  it  were  well  for  us  to 
improve  our  time.  A  fine  moral  tone  of 
feeling  is  conveyed  in  the  following  re¬ 
flections  on  the  new  year ;  they  may  be 
read  again  and  again  with  profit.  From 
the  pages  of  The  Literary  Magnet  we 
copy  them. — and  we  close  our  January 
article  with 

LINES  ON  THE  NEW  YEAR. 

While  midnight’s  chime  beats  deep  and  drear— 
The  pulses  of  the  parting  year, 

I  will  not  hail  another’s  birth 
Witli  reckless  and  unseemly  mirth  ; 

By  me  its  welcome  shall  be  said. 

As  in  the  presence  of  the  dead. 

A  smile,  the  new-born  year  to  greet, 

A  silent  tear  to  that  gone  by  ; 

As  blending  in  our  bosoms  meet 
The  dreams  of  hope  aud  memory. 

Again  I  hail  each  inmate  gay, 

Assembled  in  the  festal  room— 

But  some,  alas  !  are  far  away, 

Some  sleeping  in  the  tomb  ! 

•~"W» 

A  narrower  circle  seems  to  meet 
Around  (he  board — each  vacant  seat 
A  dark  and  sad  remembrance  brings, 

Of  faded  and  forsaken  things  ! 

Of  Youth’s  sweet  promise  to  the  heart. 

Of  hopes  (hat  came  but  to  depart : 

Like  phantom  waters  of  the  waste, 

That  glad  the  sight,  hut  shun  the  taste. 

Of  bright  eyes  veiled  in  cold  eclipse — 

The  halm,  the  breath  and  bloom  of  lips. 

Where  oft  in  silent  rapture  ours 
Have  clung  like  bees  to  honied  flowers  : 

With  their  sweet  voices  past  away, 

Even  like  the  harp’s  expiring  lay. 

But  fled  and  gone,  with  all  its  ills. 

And  dreams  of  good — a  long  adieu  ! 

Unto  the  year  beyond  the  hills — 

And  welcome  to  the  new. 

And  hoping  oft  to  meet  again. 

To  hail  the  sacred  season’s  call, 

Thus,  hand  in  hand,  the  howl  we  drain, 

“  A  good  New  Year  to  all.” 


THE  NEW  YEAR. 

( For  the  Mirror. ) 

Another  year — another!  say — 

And  can  the  last  have  flown  away  ? 
So  short  itseems,  in  mem’ry’s  view. 
We  hardly  can  believe  it  (rue , 

And  yet  in  Fancy’s  ear,  its  knell 
Proclaims  aloud  the  truth  full  well. 
Oh  !  father  Time,  thou  hoary  sage, 
lliott  subtle  thief  of  mortal  age, 
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Why  on  (by  pinions,  swift  as  thought, 

Hast  thou  so  soon,  another  brought  ? 

So  soon  f  ami  yet,  tho'  short  the  date, 

In  kindred  dust,  what  numbers  wait, 

Who,  gay  in  health  some  mouths  ago,  l 
No  longer  feel  or  joy  or  woe,  f 

Nor  longer  fear  the  common  foe ! 

How  many  lately,  high  in  fame, 

Unmasked,  have  met  ignoble  shame  f 
How  many,  Fortune  deign’d  to  crown, 

Are  now  by  Fortune  tumbled  down  ! 

How  many  sure  of  golden  schemes, 

Have  found  them  worse  than  idle  dreams  ! 

Look  to  the  sad  reverse  of  trade, 

Which  one  short  year,  alas  !  has  made; 

See  mis  ry’s  pale,  dejected  eye; 

Observe  the  w  recks  of  property  ; 

See  our  mechanics  idle  stand  ; 

See  poverty  pervade  the  land  ; 

See  these,  and  more— then  own  ’tis  clear, 

The  last  was  an  eventful  year  ; 

And  that  however  short,  we  know', 

’Twas  amply  long  enough  in  tro  ! 

Then  let  us  hail  the  coming  year, 

And  trust  that  brighter  days  are  near  ; 

That  soon  our  artisans  will  smile. 

And  trade  reviv’d,  their  fears  beguile; 

May  genial  plenty’s,  cheering  ray, 

Chase  the  dull  gloom  of  w  ant  away : 

May  ev’ry  blessing,  Heav’n  can  give. 

Crown  the  lov’d  isle  where  Britons  live  ; 

May  discords,  foreign  or  domestic,  cease, 

Nor  dire  remove  thine  oiive-branch,  oh  !  Peace ; 
May  virtues  social,  moral,  and  sincere. 

Add  a  new  zest  to  welcome  each  Mew  Year. 

Jacobus. 


INSCRIPTION  ON  A  SMALL  PAPER  TAB¬ 
LET  ERECTED  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 
TOP-KNOT,  A  FAVOURITE  BIRD. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

Ip  modest  w’ortli  can  dim  thy  pensive  eye. 

Come  look  on  this — come  sit  ye  down  and  cry; 
Look  on  this  tiny  pall,  this  tiny  bier, 

’Tis  yrouthful  beauty  claims  the  passing  tear  ! 

O  for  Pope’s  melody,  for  Byron’s  lyre, 

To  warm  cold  Bristol-board  with  living  tire, 
Where  Topknot’s  life  might  blaze  o’er  ev’ry  bit, 
And  mortal  man  exult  and  copy  it ! 

Sweet  bird  indeed  !  as  Shakspeare  says,  ’tis  ten 
To  one,  u  we  e’er  shall  see  his  like  again.” 

Stem  foe  to  vice,  to  virtue  ever  fast, 

He  bore  his  name  unsullied  to  the  last. 

His  life,  albeit  in  constant  durance  pent, 

Was  one  swreet  scene  of  beautiful  content. 

He  never  sigh’d  for  vagrant  birds  above, 

Or  if  he  did — “  he  never  told  his  love.” 

He  never  sow’d  wild  oats  in  pleasure  s  train. 

Or  if  he  did — he  picked  them  up  again. 

No  midnight  brawl  for  him,  no  rout,  no  rage, 

No  watchman  murder'd — yet  his  doom  the  cage. 
No  public  dance  had  charms  to  make  him  roam, 
And  yet  he  had  his  little  hops  at  home. 

He  flattered  none  where  truth  the  damage  pays, 
And  yet  he  had  his  little  coaxing  ways . 

No  glutton  he,  although  good  eating  priz’d, 
Lov’d  drinking — yet  was  never  seen  disguised  ; 
In  short,  “  the  glass  of  fashion,  mould  of  grace,” 
Behold  poor  Topknot,  prince  of  ail  his  race  ! 


Go  hence  and  laugh  not— go  and  dim  thine  eye, 
And  learn  that  men,  like  little  birds,  must  die  ; 
A  shroud  life’s  legacy,  and  death  thy  doom  ; 
Such  shall  be  thine — this,  this  is  Topknot’s  tomb. 

Tliat  the  example  of  so  much  inestimable  good¬ 
ness  may  not  be  lost  to  the  wicked,  his  mistress, 
.Lydia  Chambers, 

who  loved  him  living,  and  laments  him  dead, 
hath  caused  this  monument  to  be  erected. 
Dec,  1820. 

BErpo. 


ENGLAND. 

( For  the  Mirror. ) 

In  No.  228  of  the  Mirror,  page  387, 
is  given  a  brief  account  of  the  various 
names  which  this  country  has  been  called, 
but  why  the  Grecians  called  it  Britain , 
could  not  be  accounted  for. 

Britain  is  derived  from  Prydain ,  the 
name  given  to  it  by  the  Britains  upwards 
of  two  thousand  years  ago,  and  which 
signifies  “  the  fair  or  beautiful  isle.” 
Ynys  Prydain. 

“  Sons  of  the  Fair  Isle,  forget  not  the  time 
Ere  spoilers  had  breathed  the  free  air  of  your 
clime. 

Darkly  tlio’  clouds  may  hang  o’er  us  awhile 
The  crown  shall  not  pass  from  the  Beautiful 
Isle.”* 

Pencerdd. 

*  From  (he  ancient  monarchial  song  of  Britain 
called  “  Unhennaeth  Prydain  ”  which  the  bard 
of  the  palace  nsed  to  sing  while  the  warriors 
were  preparing  for  battle. 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  BILLS  OF 
MORTALITY. 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

Bills  of  Mortality  took  rise  (says  Pen¬ 
nant)  in  1582;  in  which  year  began  a 
great  pestilence,  which  continued  till  the 
18th  of  December,  1595.  During  this 
period  they  were  kept  in  order  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  number  of  persons  who  died ; 
but  when  the  plague  ceased,  the  bills 
were  discontinued.  They  were  resumed 
again  in  1G03.  At  the  original  institu¬ 
tion  there  were  only  a  hundred  and  nine 
parishes ;  others  were  gradually  added, 
and,  by  the  year  1681,  the  number  was  a 
hundred  and  thirty-two.  Since  that  time 
fourteen  more  have  been  added,  so  that 
the  whole  amounts  to  one  hundred  and 
forty-six  ;  viz. 

97  within  the  walls. 

16  without  the  walls. 

23  out-parishes  in  Middlesex  and  Sur¬ 
rey. 

10  in  the  city  and  Liberties  of  West¬ 
minster.  P.  T.  W. 
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CHURCH  AND  TURRET  CLOCKS. 

An  improvement  has  lately  been  made  in 
church  and  turret  clocks,  for  which  the 
Society  of  Arts,  &c.  has  bestowed  one  of 
its  most  liberal  rewards  to  Mr.  W.  Wynn, 
an  ingenious  watch  and  clock  maker  in 
London.  We  beg  to  call  the  attention  of 
churchwardens,  gentlemen  of  committees 
for  building  new  churches,  and  archi¬ 
tects  both  in  London  and  the  country,  to 
the  subject,  as  we  think  great  service 
would  be  rendered  to  the  public  in  adopt¬ 
ing  Mr.  Wynn’s  plan. 

The  feeble  tones  produced  from  the 
bells  of  our  church-clocks  arise  from  the 
great  resistance  which  the  hammers  suffer 
in  their  fall  by  the  spring  called  the  coun¬ 
ter  spring,  which  is  placed  under  the  shank 
of  the  hammer  to  prevent  it  from  shatter¬ 
ing  the  bell.  It  has  been  proved  by  an 
experiment  made  on  the  hammers  of  the 
turret-clock  at  the  Royal  Military  Col¬ 
lege,  that  this  spring  opposes  a  force  of 
forty-two  pounds  out  of  fifty,  leaving  only 
the  force  of  eight  pounds  to  put  the  bell 
in  vibration.  The  only  means  of  obtain¬ 
ing  a  blow  from  the  hammer  to  produce 
the  weak  tones  which  are  made  by  our 
present  church-clocks  have  been  to  make 
use  of  machinery  of  very  large  dimen¬ 
sions,  and  to  suspend  very  heavy  weights 
as  maintaining  powers ;  and  even  with 
the  assistance  of  these,  there  is  scarcely  a 
church-clock  in  London  that  is  heard  out 
of  its  immediate  vicinity  ;  consequently 
the  great  bulk  of  the  population  derives 
no  benefit  from  these  useful  machines. 
In  fact,  the  increasing  the  size  of  the  ma¬ 
chinery  and  weights  in  a  great  measure 
defeats  its  own  object,  for  it  creates  al¬ 
most  as  much  resistance  as  it  increases 
power,  from  the  additional  friction  suf¬ 
fered  by  the  increased  weight  of  the  mov¬ 
ing  objects,  the  large  sizes  of  the  pivots, 
and  the  strong  inflexible  ropes  necessarily 
used,  which  have  to  pass  round  the  bar¬ 
rels,  and  in  most  cases  numerous  pulleys. 
On  the  present  system,  the  power  of  the 
movement  is  exerted  in  vain,  as  it  is  obvi¬ 
ously  an  absurdity  to  be  at  the  expense 
of  creating  an  immense  mechanical  power, 
and  suffer  the  greater  part  of  it  to  be 
neutralized  before  it  takes  effect.  It  is 
like  attaching  eight  horses  to  the  shafts 
of  a  waggon,  and  placing  seven  others  on 
behind  to  resist  the  progress  of  the  former. 

Mr.  Wynn  has  by  his  invention  re¬ 
moved  the  whole  of  the  resistance  to  the 
fall  of  the  hammer,  by  dispensing  with 
the  counter  spring  and  causing  the  ham¬ 
mer  to  fall  without  any  obstruction  what¬ 
ever  ;  and  has  taken  advantage  of  the 


reaction  which  takes  place  on  the  collision 
of  elastic  bodies  to  catch  the  hammer  at 
the  extreme  height  to  which  it  rebounds 
from  the  bell,  by  which  he  is  enabled  to 
produce  a  perpendicular  fall  of  the  ham¬ 
mer  of  twelve  inches,  at  the  expense  of 
raising  it  only  six.  It  will  be  practicable 
in  almost  all  cases  to  increase  the  fall 
of  the  hammer  three  or  four  times  greater 
than  they  now  fall,  and  those  who  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  accelerated  force  of  fail¬ 
ing  bodies,  will  be  able  to  appreciate  the 
great  increase  of  power  that  will  be  ac¬ 
quired  by  this  principle. 

It  is  easy  to  demonstrate  that  the  force 
of  the  new  hammer  can  be  increased 
twenty  or  thirty  times  greater  than  it  is 
on  the  system  hitherto  adopted  without 
increasing  the  maintaining  power.  By 
means  of  this  invention  it  will  be  easy  to 
create  a  force  that  will  be  able  to  put  the 
largest  sized  bell  in  as  great  vibration  as 
it  is  capable  of,  or  to  make  it  sound  so 
as  to  be  heard  at  as  great  a  distance  as 
when  rung  with  the  rope,  which  has  hi¬ 
therto  been  impracticable,  for  the  larger 
the  church-bells  are,  the  more  difficult  it 
is  to  create  a  power  to  get  a  tone  out  of 
them. 

Besides  the  valuable  principles  before 
described,  Mr.  Wynn  has  effected  several 
improvements  in  the  striking  part,  which 
in  themselves  will  be  of  great  importance, 
by  applying  a  toothed  sector  to  raise  the 
hammer  instead  of  the  common  lever, 
which  removes  fifteen-sixteenths  of  the 
friction.  The  oil  will  adhere  much  more 
tenaciously  to  the  sector  than  to  the  lever, 
on  which  there  is  a  great  difficulty  to 
make  it  remain,  on  account  of  its  plane 
surface,  inclined  position,  and  the  jerk  it 
suffers  at  each  fall  of  the  hammer  ;  and 
unless  it  is  frequently  attended  to,  it  puts 
the  clock  out  of  order.  A  contrivance  is 
also  made  on  the  principle  of  the  air¬ 
tight  carriage  axles  to  prevent  the  pivots 
of  the  hammer  from  rust,  which,  from 
their  necessary  exposure  to  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  they  always  contract,  and  which 
creates  a  very  great  friction  both  in  the 
raising  and  falling  of  the  hammer. 

The  new  hammer  may  be  fixed  to 
church-clocks  now  in  use  for  a  very  tri¬ 
fling  expense,  without  altering  any  of  the 
machinery  ;  and  if  they  were  generally 
applied  to  the  public  clocks  in  London, 
there  is  not  a  habitation  whose  inmates 
,  would  not  derive  the  benefit  of  hearing 
the  hour,  a  thing  of  obvious  importance 
to  the  public,  as  it  would  afford  the  means 
to  every  individual  to  correct  his  time 
without  trouble  to  himself,  and  enable  the 
man  of  business  to  be  precise  in  his  ap¬ 
pointments.  One  of  them  has  recently 
been  applied  to  a  church-clock  in  a  vii- 
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lage  near  Ixmdon,  which  gives  infinite 
satisfaction  to  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
certainty  of  its  performance  is  placed  be¬ 
yond  controversy.  Turret-clocks  on  the 
new  principle  may  be  made  at  a  very  re¬ 
duced  price. 

NEW-  INVENTION. 

A  canal-digging  machine  has  recently 
been  introduced  at  Paris,  to  be  worked 
either  by  horse,  manual,  or  other  moving 
power.  It  is  capable  of  digging  ten  feet 
deep,  and  a  power  equal  to  eight  horses 
is  required  to  work  it.  The  machine 
will  extract  and  carry  out  of  the  canal 
ninety-six  cubic  feet  per  minute.  It  ad¬ 
vances  gradually  in  working,  and  digs 
eight  feet  in  breadth  at  one  stroke. 

ACOUSTICS. 

It  is  stated,  in  the  account  of  Captain 
Parry’s  third  voyage,  that  at  Port  Bowen, 

J lieutenant  Foster  kept  up  a  conversation 
with  his  assistant  at  a  distance  of  6,G96 
feet,  or  about  one  statute  mile  and  two- 
tenths. 

THE  P  LEX  I  METE  It. 

An  instrument  under  this  name  has  been 
invented  by  a  French  surgeon,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  (which  it  is  said 
to  do  with  great  accuiacy)  the  existence 
of  any  pleuretic  or  other  effusion  in  the 
chest  or  abdomen.  It  consists  of  a  plate 
of  ivory,  like  the  lid  of  a  snuff-box,  which 
is  fixed  on  the  part  to  be  examined,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  render  the  sound  pro¬ 
duced  upon  it  by  percussion  very  distinct. 
The  presence  of  so  small  a  quantity  as 
two  glasses  of  liquid  has  been  ascertained 
by  the  pleximeter.  It  likewise  enables 
the  operator  to  discover  if  the  liver  or  the 
spleen  is  enlarged,  or  if  the  peritoneum 
contains  any  air. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE 

iPuWic  jSouvitals. 


MAN  AND  THE  SEASONS. 

In  verdant  Spring  the  breeze  which  gently  blew, 

Woke  in  the  heart  blithe-echoes  as  it  past. 

Young  Hope's  fond  flatteries,— whispering  all 
would  last ; 

But  winged  with  pleasures,  fresh,  and  fair,  and 
new. 

And  bright,  and  lovely,— oh,  how  spring-time 
flew  ! 

Then,  like  full  Manhood  bursting  from  a  boy. 

Summer  shone  out — so  rife  in  flowery  joy. 

That  scarce  the  bosom  owned,  what  well  it 
knew, 


How  soon  pale  Autumn,  like  a  thing  friend, 
Engendering  solemn  thoughts  of  life's  decay. 
Would  come,  and  -withering, — withering,— day 
by  day. 

Bring  dark  December  on — and  lo  !  the  end  ! 
Leafless  and  fruitless  the  year’s  pride  is  gone, — 
And  wiriteryMan  looks  round,— and  finds  himself 
alone ! 

Literary  Souvenir. 


THE  SEVEN  AGES. 

Notwithstanding  the  eloquence  of 
maternal  partiality,  the  earliest  months 
of  our  existence  are  very  far  from  sedu¬ 
cing — our  44  mewling”  little  interesting 
except  to  mamma — and  the  rest  of  the 
quotation  no  wheie  so  agreeably  exem¬ 
plified  as  44  in  the  nurse’s  arms.” 

A  little  older,  and  the  child  begins  to 
shew  its  nature ;  evincing  a  power  of 
discrimination  in  distinguishing  its  pa¬ 
rents  from  anybody  else,  which  is  brought 
forward  as  an  evidence  of  very  extraor¬ 
dinary  sagacity.  Then  we  begin  to  talk 
- — when  we  are  really  interesting,  and  can 
be  clever  sometimes,  if  we  are  not  asked 
to  be  so. 

And  from  this  age  let  us  at  one  step  be 
44  weaned  from  the  nursery  ” — booted  and 
breeched — master  of  our  A  B  C — and 
familiar  with  44  Reading  made  Easy  ;” 

*  And  then  the  whining  school-boy,  with  his 
satchel, 

And  shiuiikg  morning  face,  creeping  like  snail 

Unwillingly  to  school.1’ 

It  is  only,  however,  while  we  go  to  the 
preparatory  day  school  that  our  44  satchel” 
is  in  request ;  for  no  sooner  does  the 
urchin  quit  the  ordeal  of  44  pot-hooks” 
and  44  hangers,”  and  become  conversant 
with  the  rudiments  of  his  Eton  Grammar, 
than — behold  him  severed  from  mamma, 
and  resident  as  44  boarder”  at  44  Hurly- 
Burly  House  Establishment !” 

A  boarding-school  is  the  first  step  to¬ 
wards  that  state  of  life  where  pleasures 
and  pains  are  rendered  more  vivid  and 
acute  by  their  contrast.  Grief  at  leaving 
a  parental  home,  thence  to  be  severed  by 
distance  and  time,  is  a  feeling  which 
most  of  us  have  experienced,  and  ac¬ 
knowledged  as  poignant.  We  shall  not 
readily  forget  the  sorrows  of  44  Black 
Monday,”  with  all  its  paraphernalia  of 
corded  trunks,  plum-cakes,  and  post- 
chaises  ;  nor  how  willingly  we  would 
have  forfeited  the  favours  bestowed  upon 
us  at  parting,  to  be  allowed  a  week’s 
respite  from  school.  Ere  long,  however, 
these  grievances  die  away  !  and  the  same 
tongue  which  but  a  few  days  back  was 
choked  in  its  attempt  to  utter  a  “  fare¬ 
well,”  may  be  now  heard  in  the  school 
play-ground,  as  lustily  bawling  for  44  fair 
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play,”  as  if  home  had  never  had  an  ex¬ 
istence. 

At  fifteen  or  sixteen  he  leaves  school, 
and  is  now  enjoying,  perhaps,  the  hap¬ 
piest  period  of  his  life.  Still  even  this 
age  has  its  drawbacks ;  it  is  for  a  time 
extremely  awkward  and  undefined.  The 
homunculus  stands,  as  it  were,  rocking 
on  a  pivot  of  perplexity  between  man  and 
boy — rejected  by  each  estate,  and  claimed 
by  neither.  He  wears  a  long  coat,  and 
assumes  the  neckcloth  ;  but  boys  in  the 
street  cry  44  a-hem  /”  or  stroke  their  chins 
as  he  passes  along.  Some  people  call  him 
64  Mister  others,  44  Master  the  for¬ 
mer  appellation  does  not  sit  well  yet ; 
and  the  latter  is  insulting.  The  elderly 
ladies  tell  him  44  he’s  quite  a  man  the 
vulgar  married  women  begin  to  quiz  him 
about  his  sweetheart ;  and  the  younger 
ladies  are  not  so  familiar  with  him  as 
they  were  wont  to  be.  He  maintains  his 
dignity  when  in  the  company  of  a  school¬ 
boy,  but  is  somewhat  in  doubt  as  to 
whether  he  ought  not  to  quit  the  room 
with  the  ladies  after  dinner. 

But  he  has  now  44  discontinued  school 
above  a  twelvemonth.”  He  has  lost  his 
shamefacedness  (we  hope  not  his  sense  of 
shame) — is  reckoned  gentlemanly  in  his 
manners,  and  is  invited  eut.  He  feels 
his  heart  opened — ceases  to  be  shy  before 
ladies  in  general  —and  begins  to  feel 
something  like  a  tenderness  for  ladies  in 
particular. 

K  And  then  the  lover  ! 

Sighing  like  furnace,  with  a  woeful  ballad 

Made  to  his  mistress’  eye-brow.” 

What  a  sensation  is  that  created  by  the 
first  impression  of  love  upon  the  young 
and  feeling  heart  !  He  is  reproved  by 
parental  wisdom — laughed  at  by  his  com¬ 
panions — and  scorned  by  the  object  of  his 
adoration  !  And  with  a  heart  44  already 
stabbed  by  a  white  wench’s  black  eye,” 
he  goes  to  the  field  of  battle,  and  en¬ 
closes  his  lacerated  bosom  in  a  breast¬ 
plate  of  steel. 

“  And  then  a  soldier  ; 

Jealous  in  honour,  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel, 
Seeking  the  bubble  reputation, 

Even  in  the  cannon’s  mouth.” 

He  finds  steel  lozenges  a  cure  for  love — 
or,  at  least,  Glory  is  now  his  mistress. 
He  no  longer  now  supplicates  through 
tears  44  a  return  of  affection  ;”  but, 
44  with  an  eye  like  Mars  to  threaten  and' 
command,”  he  summons  the  surrender  of 
a  foreign  fort.  His  movements  are  too 
rapid  for  reminiscence  to  keep  pace  with 
them,  and  in  the  revelries  of  a  mess- 
table  he  drowns  his  sorrows.  The  drum 
and  fife  accompany  him  through  many 
a  year  of  servitude  ;  till  at  length,  44  tired 


of  war’s  alarms,”  and  perhaps  favoured 
by  the  inducement  of  a  seasonable  legacy, 
he  sells  his  commission,  and  retires  to  his 
country-seat.  From  the  whining  lover, 
he  is  changed  to  the  gallant  captain  ;  and 
instead  of  singing  (as  he  was  wont  to 
do,)  44  Believe  me,  if  all  those  endearing 
young  charms,”  he  now  chants  in  lusty 
heartiness,  44  With  my  glass  in  one  hand, 
and  my  jug  in  the  other,”  &c.  &,c. 

He  has  not,  however,  lost  every  sensi¬ 
bility  in  the  wars,  and  there  is  yet  a  little 
corner  of  his  heart  unhardened  by  scenes 
of  blood — uncontaminated  by  glory.  He 
at  first  denies  this  ;  but  when,  to  his 
great  surprise,  he  meets  with  the  first 
object  of  his  youthful  love,  his  tender¬ 
ness  is  revived  in  spite  of  himself.  She 
evinces  so  much  solicitude  for  his  wound, 
and  expresses  so  much  admiration  for  his 
bravery,  that  he  strikes  the  flag  of  celi¬ 
bacy — capitulates  with  the  forces  of  his 
insinuating  charmer — and  at  length  yields 
up  his  heart  for  her  disposal.  His  bride 
is  yet  a  virgin  ;  and  her  nymph-like 
sparkling  qualities  have  vanished,  and 
left  her  sober  and  substantial — fair,  fat, 
and  forty.  Like  a  glass  of  still  cham¬ 
pagne,  her  effervescence  has  subsided ; 
but  the  captain,  like  a  good  connoisseur, 
thinks  her  all  the  better  for  that.  People 
say  at  the  time,  that  he  does  not  marry 
her  because  he  particularly  loves  her  now 
—but  because  he  did  love  her  once.  He 
likes  her  better  than  any  other  woman, 
and  makes  her  a  good  husband. 

And  we  now  see  him  become 

“  The  justice  ; 

In  fair  round  belly,  with  good  capon  lined  ; 

With  eyes  severe,  and  beard  of  formal  cut  ; 

Full  of  wise  saws  and  modern  instances.” 

As  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  we  still 
find  his  44  worship  ”  fond  of  good  living, 
and  often  marked  by  that  badge  of  abun¬ 
dance — corporal  rotundity.  But  the  beard 
is  no  longer  a  feature  characteristic  of  his 
44  age  ”  and  calling.  The  chins  of  the 
young,  the  middling,  and  the  aged,  are 
now  alike  subjected  to  the  razor-blade  ; 
for,  save  and  except  an  occasional  pair  of 
mustachios  upon  the  lip  of  a  Life- 
Guardsman  or  Bond-street  swindler,  we 
are  all  smooth  as  our  mothers. 

The  part  of  the  justice  is  monotonous, 
compared  with  former  enactments.  Pie 
reads  an  orthodox  paper  at  breakfast,  and 
very  likely  takes  a  little  ginger  in  his 
tea.  During  the  remainder  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  he  presides  in  his  justice-room,  to  the 
terror  of  poachers  and  orchard-robbers, 
and  so  maintains  his  official  dignity  till 
the  ponderous  sirloin  smokes  before  him, 
when  his  rigidity  relaxes,  and  he  sets 
(together  with  the  parson)  an  example  of 
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earnest  application,  which  all  hungry 
people  will  be  ever  willing  to  follow.  The 
clergyman  and  he  divide  the  reverence  of 
the  parish ;  they  arc  the  u  two  great 
ones”  of  the  village,  equally  honoured 
by  its  inhabitants,  who  always  summon 
up  their  best  bow  or  curtsey,  either  for 
the  guardian  of  their  souls  or  the  sup¬ 
porter  of  their  personal  rights  ;  u  and  so 
he  plays  his  part.” 

In  due  time  the  exertions  of  office  fall 
into  younger  hands,  and  he  gradually 
enters  the  sixth  age,  shifting 

“  Into  the  lean  and  slippered  pantaloon; 

With  spectacles  on  nose,  and  pouch  at  side; 

His  youthful  hose  well  saved,  a  world  too 
wide 

For  his  shrunk  shank;  and  his  big,  manly 
voice, 

Turning  again  towards  childish  treble,  pipes 

And  whistles  in  the  sound.” 

Little  more  can  be  added  to  this.  He 
now  lives  upon  a  prescribed  diet,  and 
finds  a  stick  really  necessary,  where  it 
was  before  merely  ornamental.  As  he 
walks  through  the  village,  he  always 
stops  the  little  children  (particularly  if 
the  nursery-maid  be  pretty) — gives  them 
a  piece  of  gingerbread,  or  a  few  caraway- 
comfits— and  tells  them  to  4i  be  good 
boys  and  girls!”  He  begins  to  grow 
garrulous  now  in  the  relation  of  his  juve¬ 
nile  freaks;  and  rather  tries  the  patience 
of  his  hearers  by  the  frequent  introduc¬ 
tion  of  episodes,  which  are  no  way  ma¬ 
terial  to  the  story.  He  is  likewise  abo¬ 
minably  particular  about  the  “  where,” 
the  u  when,”  and  the  “  who.”  What 
wonders  he  could  have  done  ! 

“  But,  O  vain  boast ! 

Who  can  control  bis  fate  ?—  ’tis  not  so  now  ; 

Man  but  a  rush  against  Othello’s  breast, 

And  lie  retires. ” 

He  has  a  favourite  daughter,  who  leads 
him  to  church  on  Sunday —  reads  the 
paper  to  him  every  morning,  and  the 
Bible  every  evening.  The  crape  he  wears 
is  for  a  son  who  was  killed  at  Waterloo  ; 
but  he  is  comforted  in  thinking  that  his 
remaining  child  will  not  be  without  a 
protector — for  she  is  engaged  to  the  son 
of  the  same  who  u  presented  him  with 
his  gold  spectacles  and  his  walking- 
stick.”  The  loss  of  his  son  assisted  to 
silver  his  hairs  ;  but  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter  has  brightened  him  up.  He  is 
now  tolerably  cheerful,  and  can  laugh  at 
a  joke  (when  he  hears  it,)  though  at  the 
risk  of  breaking  a  blood-vessel. 

“  Last  scene  of  all, 

That  ends  this  strange,  eventful  history. 

Is  second  childishness,  and  mere  oblivion  ; 

Sans  eyes,  sans  teeth,  sans  taste,  sans  every 
tlnng.,» 


He  retains  his  faculties  just  long  enough 
to  see  his  grandson  make  a  hobby-horse 
of  his  cane.  His  bed-room  is  on  the 
ground-floor,  and  the  utmost  he  can  do 
is  to  move  with  quiet  caution,  supported 
by  his  son  and  daughter,  from  one  room 
into  the  other.  He  has  made  his  will, 
and  lost  hks  memory.  The  neighbours 
go  through  the  ceremonious  routine  of 
daily  inquiry  after  his  health.  A  few 
u  to-morrows  ”  creep  over  us, — and  on 
once  more  asking  after  the  poor  invalid, 
we  find  that  “  yesterday  has  lighted  him 
to  dusty  death.” 

“  Out,  out,  brief  candle  ! 

Life’s  but  a  walking  shadow  ;  a  poor  player. 
That  strut®  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage. 
And  then  is  heard  no  more;  it  is  a  tale 
Told  by  an  ideot— full  of  sound  and  fury — 
Signifying  nothing. ” 

Monthly  Magazine. 


WHAT  IS  LIFE? 

BY  HENRY  NEELE,  ESQ. 

Tell  me,  what  is  Life,  I  pray? 

’Tis  a  changing  April  day, 

JSow,  dull  as  March,  now  blithe  as  May; 

A  little  cloud,  a  little  light. 

Naught  certain,  but  th’  approach  of  niglit; 

At  morn  and  evening,  dew  appears. 

And  life  begins  and  ends  with  tears. 

Yet,  what  is  life,  I  pray  thee  tell  ? 

’Tis  a  varied-sounding  bell, 

Now  a  triumph,  now  a  knell ; 

At  first,  it  rings  of  hope  and  pleasure, 

Then,  sorrow  mingles  in  the  measure. 

And  then  a  stern  and  solemn  toll, 

The  requiem  of  a  parted  soul. 

Yet,  tell,  I  prithee,  what  is  Life  ? 

’Tis  a  tale  with  wonder  rife. 

Full  of  danger,  full  of  strife  ; 

A  tale,  that  first  enchants  the  ear. 

Then  tills  our  souls  with  doubt  and  fear  ; 

At  last  with  grief  bows  down  our  heads. 

And  sends  us,  weeping,  to  our  beds. 

Yet,  what  is  Life  ? — That  insect  vain 
Lured  from  the  heav’n  it  might  attain, 

To  wed  the  glow-worm  on  the  plain  ; 

W  ealth,  pleasure,  fame,  at  distance  seen. 
Shine  brilliant  as  the  glow-worm’s  sheen  ; 

Life  weds  these  seeming  glorious  forms, 

And  finds  them  blind  and  grov’ling  worms. 

Yet,  what  is  Life,  again  declare  ? 

Ob  !  ’tis  an  arch  of  promise  fair, 

Built  like  the  rainbow — in  the  air; 

Many  a  hue,  but  none  that  last. 

Many  a  ray,  but  each  soon  past, 

Form’d  of  things  that  soon  must  sever, 

Swiftly  gone, — and  gone  for  ever. 

Still,  what  is  Life  ? — A  taper’s  light. 

That  feebly  glimmers  thro’  the  night, 

And  soon  is  quench’d,  in  darkness,  quite  ; 
Each  wind  that  spreads  its  flame,  but  hastes  it, 
Each  touch  that  turns  its  splendour,  wastes  it, 
And,  hrightlier  as  its  lustre  plays, 

Sooner  its  fragile  Lame  decays. 

Fri endsh i p 's  Offering. 
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K\)t  tStatftmr. 

“  1  am  but  a  Gatherer  and  disposer  of  other 
men’s  stuff.  ” —  Wootton 

POLISH  NOBILITY. 

The  emperor  of  Russia’s  last  decree  on 
titles  ordains,  that  in  Poland  no  person 
shall  assume  the  title  of  baron  unless  his 
income  be  25/.  per  annum  ;  of  count, 
unless  he  have  75/-  per  annum  ;  and  of 
prince,  unless  he  can  command  120/. 


THE  ABSENT  MAN. 

Mr.  L - receives  a  letter;  he  knows 

the  hand  writing  ;  he  wants  to  read  it 
in  haste— it  is  already  dark,  he  strikes  a 
light,  tears  a  paper,  and  lights  a  candle, 
but  the  letter  is  gone. — He  had  used  it  to 
light  the  candle  ! 


MARQUIS  OF  HASTINGS. 

The  late  marquis  of  Hastings,  in  a 
letter  found  amongst  his  papers  after  his 
death,  requested  that  on  his  decease  his 
right  hand  might  be  cut  off,  and  pre¬ 
served  until  the  death  of  the  marchioness, 
when  it  was  to  be  interred  in  the  same 
^coffin  with  her  ladyship  !  In  pursuance 
of  his  direction,  the  hand  was  ampu¬ 
tated. 


Two  gentlemen,  a  few  days  since,  took 
a  boat  at  Blackfriars’  Bridge,  to  go  to 
the  Tower.  One  of  them  asked  the 
other,  who  sat  beside  him,  if  he  could 
tell  him,  what  countryman  the  water¬ 
man  was  ?  He  replied,  he  could  not, 
44  Then,”  said  his  friend,  44  I  can,  He  is  a 
Ro-man .”  A  cockney  being  told  the 
above,  said,  44  the  pun  was  wherry  good.” 


SINGULAR  EPITAPH. 

The  following  Epitaph  is  in  Wood  Dit- 
ton  Church-yard ,  in  memory  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Symonds ,  gamekeeper  to  the  late 
duke  of  Rutland ,  at  Checeey ,  Cam¬ 
bridgeshire.  It  is  said  to  be  written 
by  himself.  A  dripping-pan  is  carved 
on  the  head  of  the  tomb. 

Here  lies  the  corpse,  who  was  the  man, 
That  lov’d  a  sop  in  dripping-pan, 

But  now  believe  me,  I  am  dead, 

See  here,  the  pan  stands  at  my  head, 
Still  for  sop  to  the  last  I  cry’d, 

I  could  noteat,  and  so  I  dy’d. 

My  neighbours  they  perhaps  may  laugh, 
When  they  do  read  my  epitaph. 


A  CURIOUS  FACT. 

Were  a  person,  who  is  well  acquainted 
with  London,  asked  how  many  butchers' 
shops  there  are  on  the  north  side  of  the 
way,  from  Tyburn  turnpike  to  White¬ 
chapel,  a  distance  of  four  miles,  along 
Oxford- street,  Ilolborn,  Newgate-street, 
Oheapside,  and  Cornhill,  he  would 
scarcely  answer,  44  Two but  such  is 
(or  was  very  lately)  the  fact ! 


The  following  appears  on  the  outside  of 
a  tailor’s  shop  in  the  Kent-road: — Mes¬ 
sieurs  habiliments  fashionably  fabricated, 
invisibly  renovated,  metamorphosed  and 
deprecated,  by  Samuel  *  *  *  *,  Cosmo¬ 
politan. 

PREACHING  AND  PROPHE¬ 
SYING. 

A  country  clergyman,  who  on  Sun¬ 
days,  is  more  indebted  to  his  manuscript 
than  to  his  memory,  called  unceremo¬ 
niously  at  a  cottage,  whilst  its  possessor, 
a  pious  parishioner,  was  engaged,  (a 
daily  exercise)  in  perusing  a  paragraph 
of  the  writings  of  an  inspired  prophet. 
44  Weel,  John,”  familiarly  inquired  the 
clerical  visitant,  44  what’s  this  you  are 
about  ?”  44 1  am  prophesying,”  was  the 

prompt  reply.  4-  Prophesying!”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  astounded  divine,  44  I  doubt 
you  are  only  reading  a  prophecy.” 
44  Weel,”  argued  the  religious  rustic, 
44  gif  reading  a  preachin’  be  preachin, 
is  na’  reading  a  prophecy  prophesying  ?” 


A  PROPHECY. 

There  existed  in  Rhurtpore  a  prophesy 
that  that  fort  never  could  be  taken  until 
all  the  water  in  the  ditch  was  swallowed 
up  by  an  alligator.  Now  the  natives  pro¬ 
nounce  the  name  of  lord  Combermere  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  it  sound  44  Corr- 
meer,”  which,  in  their  language,  is  alli¬ 
gator,  and  thus  they  thought  the  pro¬ 
phecy  accomplished. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

P.  T.  W. ;  Tim  Tobykin;  Janet;  Jacobus; 
F.  R.  Y. ;  J.  ;  M.  L.  II. ;  Pasche;  G.  W.  N.  ; 
and  A.  B.  C. ;  are  requested  to  send  to  our  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  for  letters,  any  day  after  Moudav  next. 
A  note  is  left,  fir  *  *  II.,  at  143,  Strsad. 

The  Eighth  Volume  of  the  Mirroh,  contain¬ 
ing  a  fine  Portrait  of  liis  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  York,  with  a  biographical  Memoir, 
and  numerous  Engravings,  may  now  be  had  in 
boards,  price  5s.  f )d. 
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Court,  Sent. 


TiiE  village  of  West  Wickham  is  plea¬ 
santly  situated  in  the  north-eastern  part 
of  the  county  of  Kent,  distant  about 
twelve  miles  from  the  metropolis,  and 
four  from  Croydon  and  Bromley.  The 
principal  object  in  its  vicinity  is  the  an¬ 
cient  manor  house  of  Wickham  Court, 
which  stands  about  a  mile  from  the  vil¬ 
lage,  near  the  church.  This  building 
was  erected  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI I. 
by  Sir  Henry  Heydon,  but  has  under¬ 
gone  considerable  alterations  and  repairs, 
yet,  notwithstanding,  it  still  retains  much 
of  its  original  form  and  character.  It  is 
a  square  structure  of  brick,  with  an  oc¬ 
tagonal  tower  at  each  corner,  which,  for¬ 
merly,  terminated  pyramidically  above  the 
roof,  but  which  now,  together  with  the 
whole  walls  of  the  building,  are  orna¬ 
mented  with  embrasures.  In  the  window 
of  the  hall  are  the  arms  of  Sir  Henry 
Heydon,  and  Anne,  his  wife,  daughter 
of  Sir  Geffry  Bulleyn,  the  arms  and 
quarterings  of  Hussey,  and  several  other 
coats. 

The  parish  church,  dedicated  to  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  stands  to  the  right  of 
the  manor  house.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Sir 
Henry  Heydon,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
Vol.  IX.  c 


VII.  and  consists  of  a  chancel,  nave, 
and  north  aisle  ;  on  the  south  side,  at  the 
west  end,  is  a  low  square  tower.  The 
windows  of  this  church  contain  several 
pieces  of  stained  glass,  particularly  a  re¬ 
presentation  of  a  skeleton,  in  a  kneeling 
posture,  with  a  label  issuing  from  its 
mouth,  intended  for  that  of  Sir  Henry 
Heydon,  as  is  evident  from  a  helmet  and 
shield  with  his  arms  lying  at  the  feet.  In 
the  same  window  are  the  figures  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  St.  Anne,  with  some 
coats  of  arms.  In  one  of  the  south  win¬ 
dows  is  the  crest  of  Hussey,  viz.  a  boot, 
with  a  golden  spur,  over  which  are  two 
hands  holding  a  human  heart,  with  this 
inscription,  44  Cor  mobile ,  Cor  mobile." 
This  church  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of 
Rochester,  and  in  the  deanery  of  Dart- 
ford. 

The  manor  of  West  Wickham  was  in 
the  reigr.  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  held 
of  the  king  by  Godric,  at  which  time  it 
was  Hjerely  known  by  the  name  of 
3iHtrbcf|am,  in  the  hundred  of  Kuxle}'. 
It  was  afterwards  granted  by  William  the 
Conqueior  to  Odo,  bishop  of  Baieux, 
and  carl  of  Kent,  and  was  when  the 
survey  of  Domesday  was  taken,  held  of 
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him  by  Adam  Fitzhubert.  In  the  year 
1284,  Robert  Burnell,  bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells,  had  a  charter  of  free-warren 
here  ;  but  whether  he  had  the  manor 
does  not  appear.  In  the  year  1318, 
license  was  granted  to  Walter  de  Beilin  g- 
field,  for  a  market  to  be  held  here  on 
Mondays,  as  likewise  an  annual  fair  on 
the  eve  and  festival  of  St.  Maty  Magda¬ 
len,  both  of  which,  however,  have  for 
several  years  been  discontinued. 

Not  far  from  Wickham,  on  a  part  of 
what  was  a  few  years  ago  known  by  the 
name  of  Keston  Common,  but  which  is 
now  enclosed  within  the  bounds  of  Hol- 
wood  park,  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
camp,  with  double  rampires  and  ditches, 
which  some  antiquaries  suppose  to  be 
that  which  Julius  Caesar  pitched  previous 
to  his  last  engagement  with  the  whole 
forces  of  the  Britains,  in  which  they 
were  completely  defeated.  In  this  parish 
also,  on  what  is  usually  termed  Hayes 
Common,  is  an  intrenchment,  which, 
says  Dr.  Holland,  in  his  insertions  to 
Camden's  Brittania ,  was  thrown  up  by 
Sir  Christopher  Heydon,  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  when  he  trained  the  country 
people.  J.  B — — . 


Beat!)  of  ffctB  3&ogaI  tf)e 

JBuke  of  lifodt. 

Two  short  weeks  only  have  elapsed  since 
we  presented  our  readers  with  a  portrait 
of  His  Royal  Highness,  and  a  biogra¬ 
phical  memoir  of  his  life.*  To  that  me¬ 
moir  we  have  now  to  add,  that  the  Duke 
of  York  is  no  more  an  inhabitant  of  this 
world.  The  event,  for  which  the  public 
mind  had  been  for  some  time  prepared, 
took  place  on  the  evening  of  Friday, 
January  5,  1827*  At  two  o’clock  on 
Saturday  morning  a  Gazette  Extraordi¬ 
nary  was  published,  announcing  the  de¬ 
cease  of  his  royal  highness  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  terms  : — 

“  Whitehall ,  January ,  5,  1827. 

“  This  evening,  at  twenty  minutes  past 
nine  o’clock  departed  this  life,  after  a 
painful  and  protracted  illness,  his  royal 
highness  Frederick,  duke  of  York  and 
Albany,  his  majesty’s  next  brother;  to 
the  grief  of  his  majesty  and  of  all  the 
royal  family.” 

As  we  shall  again  have  occasion  to  re¬ 
sume  this  melancholy  subject,  we  con¬ 
clude  with  the  following  observations, 
copied  from  a  respectable  evening  jour¬ 
nal. 

(from  the  star.) 

“We  cannot  close  these  brief  remarks 
*  Mirror,  p.  433,  vol.  viii. 


upon  the  loss  which  the  country  has  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  death  of  his  royal  highness, 
without  adverting  with  satisfaction  to  the 
manner  in  which  this  painful  subject  is 
taken  up  by  all  our  contemporaries.  The 
public,  too,  have  not  been  backward  in 
displaying  their  grief,  and  the  shops  are 
every  where  closed,  and  other  signs  of 
respect  are  shown  for  the  memory  of  his 
royal  highness,  as  if  it  were  a  domestic 
loss  which  every  family  in  this  great  me¬ 
tropolis  had  sustained  by  his  death. 

“■  In  unison  with  the  sentiments  we 
have  just  expressed,  we  copy  from  a 
MS.  poem,  on  this  sad  subject,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  verses,  written  by  Mr.  Mayne, 
author  of  the  poem  of  7  he  Siller  Gun . 

“  Although  his  mortal  course  is  run 
Immortal  shall  his  memory  be— 

Tiie  fastest  friend,  the  kindest  son, 

The  noblest,  best  of  men  was  he  ! 

“  Ask  of  our  hosts  and  armed  bands. 

O’er  whom  the  princely  York  bore  sway. 
To  them,  his  wishes  were  commands— 
With  them,  ’twas  glory  to  obey  ! 

“  When  war  had  render’d  fatherless 
The  helpless  children  of  the  brave, 

He  sought  them  out  in  their  distress, 

And  stretch’d  his  friendly  arm  to  save  ! 

"  With  every  social  virtue  fraught, 

Endow’d  with  every  mental  grace, 

He  practis’d  what  his  Saviour  taught — 
Akin  to  all  the  human  race.” 


DEATH  AND  INTERMENT. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

We  feel  ourselves  impressed  with  a  re¬ 
verential  awe  in  the  contemplation  of  ob¬ 
jects  which  have  been  appropriated  to 
religious  exercises  through  a  long  succes¬ 
sion  of  ages.  The  British  cathedrals 
being  generally  the  most  ancient  structures 
in  the  island,  thus  influence  the  imagi¬ 
nation,  and  the  mind  is  affected  by  the 
description  of  scenes  where  truths  the 
most  important  to  the  happiness  of  man¬ 
kind  have  been  delivered,  and  where  con¬ 
trition  has  awakened  many  generations  to 
the  practice  of  virtue  and  piety.  Next 
to  the  tombs  of  our  ancestors,  a  view  of 
the  sacred  mansions  of  devotion  is  calcu¬ 
lated  to  inspire  the  soul  with  moral  reflec¬ 
tions.  It  resounds,  so  to  speak,  in  our 
ears  the  collective  voice  of  departed  mil¬ 
lions,  echoing  the  doctrines  of  Christian¬ 
ity,  and  crying  aloud  to  their  posterity  to 
forsake  the  paths  of  folly  and  irreligion. 
A  walk  amongst  the  tombs,  especially  in 
an  ancient  venerable  edifice,  naturally 
tends  to  suggest  reflections  of  a  pleasing 
though  melancholy  nature,  truly  interest¬ 
ing,  useful,  and  instructive.  The  long 
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drawn  aisles  and  dreary  pensive  vaults 
diffuse  over  the  mind  a  pensiveness  and 
solemnity  of  feeling  not  unpleasing  ;  while 
the  wandering  eye  is  attracted  on  every 
side  by  the  storied  urn  and  animated  bust, 
which  commemorate  the  virtues  of  the 
mouldering  dead,  such  as  the  great  abili¬ 
ties  of  the  statesman,  or  achievements  of 
the  martial  hero. 

“  We  read  (heir  monuments — vre  sigh — and  while 

Wc  sigh,  we  sink,  and  are  what  we  deplored  : 

Lamenting  or  lamented  all  our  lot.” 

Spelman  says,  44  Much  more  joyous 
was  the  ceremony  of  sepulture  among  the 
Anglo-Saxons  than  that  of  marriage. 
The  house  in  which  the  body  lay  till  its 
burial  was  a  perpetual  scene  of  feasting, 
singing,  dancing,  and  every  species  of 
riot.  This  was  very  expensive  to  the  fa¬ 
mily  of  the  deceased  ;  and  in  the  north  it 
was  carried  so  far,  that  the  corpse  was 
forcibly  kept  unburied  by  the  visiting 
friends,  until  they  were  certain  that  they 
had  consumed  all  the  wealth  the  deceased 
had  left  behind  him  in  games  and  festi¬ 
vity.  In  vain  did  the  church  exert  itself 
against  such  enormities.  The  custom 
had  prevailed  during  the  times  of  pagan¬ 
ism,  and  was  much  too  pleasant  to  be 
abandoned  by  the  half  Christians  of  the 
early  centuries.” — The  funerals  of  the 
Anglo-Normans  were  magnificent.  M. 
Paris  tells  us  that  the  body  of  Henry  II. 
was  dressed  in  the  royal  robes,  a  golden 
crown  on  the  head,  and  shoes  wrought 
with  gold  on  the  feet.  In  this  manner  it 
was  shown  to  the  people  with  the  face  un¬ 
covered.  The  same  author  describes  the 
pompous  ceremonies  and  dresses  used  at 
the  interment  of  each  church-dignitary  ; 
and  has  even  left  a  drawing  by  his  own 
hand  to  illustrate  the  subject.  Stone  cof¬ 
fins  and  large  wooden  chests,  says  Strutt, 
were  used  to  enclose  the  bodies  of  the  de¬ 
ceased.  It  was  also  the  custom  with  the 
Anglo-Norman  race  to  celebrate  a  solemn 
dirge,  and  to  mourn  for  the  decease  of 
foreign  princes. 

The  terrific  honours  which  the  ferocious 
nations  paid  to  their  deceased  monarchs 
are  recorded  in  history  by  the  interment 
of  Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  and  Alavic, 
king  of  the  Goths.  Attila  died  in  453, 
and  was  buried  in  the  midst  of  a  vast 
champaign  in  a  coffin,  which  was  enclosed 
in  one  of  gold,  another  of  silver,  and  a 
third  of  iron.  With  the  body  were  in¬ 
terred  all  the  spoils  of  the  enemy  ;  har¬ 
ness  embroidered  with  gold  and  studded 
with  jewels;  rich  silks,  and  whatever  they 
had  taken  most  precious  in  the  palaces  of 
the  kings  they  had  pillaged ;  and  that 
the  place  of  his  interment  might  for  ever 
remain  concealed,  the  Huns  deprived  of 
C  2 


life  all  who  assisted  at  his  burial  !  The 
Goths  had  done  nearly  the  same  for  Ala- 
ric,  in  41G,  at  Cosenca,  a  town  in  Cala¬ 
bria.  They  turned  aside  the  river  Va- 
senta,  and  having  formed  a  grave  in  the 
midst  of  its  bed  where  its  course  was  most 
rapid,  they  interred  this  king  with  a  pro¬ 
digious  accumulation  of  riches.  After 
having  caused  the  river  to  re-assume  its 
usual  course,  they  murdered,  without  ex¬ 
ception,  all  those  who  had  been  concerned 
in  digging  this  singular  grave. 

Men,  says  lord  Bacon,  fear  death  as 
children  fear  the  dark  ;  and  as  that  natu¬ 
ral  fear  in  children  is  increased  by  fright¬ 
ful  tales,  so  is  the  other.  Groans,  con¬ 
vulsions,  weeping  friends,  and  the  like, 
show  death  terrible ;  yet  there  is  no  pas¬ 
sion  so  W'eak  but  conquers  the  fear  of  it, 
and  therefore  death  is  not  such  a  terrible 
enemy.  Revenge  triumphs  over  death, 
love  slights  it,  honour  aspires  to  it,  dread 
of  shame  prefers  it,  grief  flies  to  it,  and 
fear  anticipates  it.  The  same  noble 
author  thinks  it  the  office  of  a  physician 
to  procure  easy  deaths  as  well  as  to  restore 
health.  In  like  manner  it  is  the  business 
of  true  philosophy  to  communicate  sere¬ 
nity  of  mind  amidst  the  care,  the  anxie¬ 
ties,  the  tumult,  and  turmoils  of  the  world. 

44  Unhappy  mortals  !”  says  Lucian, 
44  why  do  ye  lament  and  grieve  for  your 
departed  friends  ?  they  are  more  fortunate 
than  you ;  their  sorrows  are  at  an  end. 
Why  then  do  you  term  them  wretched  ?” 
And  the  emperor  Adrian,  on  his  death  bed, 
said,  44  Alas  !  my  soul !  thou  fleeting 
companion  of  this  body  !  whither  art  thou 
flying  ?  To  what  unknown  region  ?  Thou 
art  all  trembling,  fearful,  and  pensive. 
Now  what  has  become  of  thy  former  wit 
and  humour  ?  Thou  shalt  jest  and  be 
gay  no  more.”  Death,  it  has  been  said, 
only  closes  a  man’s  reputation,  and  de¬ 
termines  it  as  good  or  bad.  Thus  Epa- 
minondas  being  asked  whether  Chabrias, 
Iphicrates,  or  he  himself,  deserved  to  be 
most  esteemed,  replied,  44  You  must  first 
see  us  die,  before  that  question  can  be 
answered.”  Caesar  thought  that  the  quick¬ 
est  death  was  the  most  desirable,  because 
it  freed  the  mind  from  dreadful  appre¬ 
hensions.  44  It  is  impossible,”  says  dean 
Swift,  44  that  any  thing  so  natural,  so  ne¬ 
cessary,  and  so  universal  as  death,  should 
ever  have  been  designed  by  Providence  as 
an  evil  to  mankind.”  Mason  on  Self- 
Knowledge  remarks,  44  If  our  hopes  and 
joys  centre  in  this  world,  it  is  a  mortifying 
thought,  that  we  are  every  day  departing 
from  our  happiness  ;  but  if  they  are  fixed 
above,  it  is  a  joy  to  think  that  we  are 
every  day  drawing  nearer  to  the  object  of 
our  highest  wishes.”  Dr.  Franklin’s  idea 
is  perhaps  as  beautiful  as  the  foregoing : 
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— “  I  look  upon  death,”  says  he,  “  to  be 
necessary  to  our  constitutions  as  sleep. 
We  shall  rise  refreshed  in  the  morning.” 

A  man  of  true  wisdom  is  conscious  of 
his  inability  to  see  into  futurity;  he  knows 
that  things  to  come  are,  for  wise  reasons, 
hid  from  him ;  and  to  enjoy  life  with 
cheerfulness  and  innocence,  he  wisely 
looks  upon  every  day  of  health  and  ease 
as  so  much  real  gain,  amidst  the  unavoid¬ 
able  calamities  which  aie,  of  themselves, 
but  too  many.  The  ancient  philosophers 
were  of  opinion,  that  virtue  was  the  sum- 
mum  bonum  of  man  ;  and  this  has  been 
adopted  by  Pope : — 

“  Know  thou  this  truth,  enough  for  man  to 
know. 

Virtue  alone  is  happiness  below.” 

It  is  its  own  reward  in  this  life,  by  the 
tranquillity  of  mind  and  the  general  es¬ 
teem  which  are  annexed  to  it.  God  hath 
blessed  the  ways  of  the  virtuous  from  the 
beginning,  and  he  will  assuredly  not  de¬ 
sex  t  from  his  promises  : — 

“  Full  on  his  promis’d  mercy  I  rely. 

For  God  hath  spoken,  God,  who  cannot  lie.” 

Montgomery. 

And,  says  the  learned  Dr.  Young,  both 
the  ancients  and  moderns,  in  seeking  the 
summutn  bonum ,  have  been  unsuccessful ; 
it  was  not  discovered  by  man,  but  revealed 
from  heaven  at  last.  F.  R.  Y. 


SPIDERS. 

( To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror .) 

Sir,- — Perhaps  the  following  anecdote  on 
this  subject  is  not  known  to  your  corres¬ 
pondent  A.  B.  C.,  and  may  be  interesting 
to  your  readers. 

Mr.  d’lsjouval,  who  is  alluded  to  in 
your  correspondent’s  letter,  (and  better 
known  as  Mr.  Quatremere  d’lsjouval) 
was  a  state  prisoner  in  Holland  in  the 
latter  part  of  1794,  when  the  French 
army  under  Pichegru  invaded  that  coun¬ 
try.  He  found  means  to  carry  on  a  cor¬ 
respondence  with  the  French  general, 
and,  having  carefully  watched  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  his  spiders,  he  wrote  to  Pichegru 
that  he  was  here  ;  and  from  his  observa¬ 
tions  upon  the  spiders,  that  a  severe  win¬ 
ter  was  at  hand,  which  would,  of  course, 
facilitate  the  operations  of  the  invading 
army.  The  French  general,  who  had 
already  thought  of  retreating,  acted  upon 
the  hint,  and  in  a  few  days  after  took 
possession  of  the  whole  country,  which 
would  have  been  inaccessible  to  him  had 
it  not  been  for  the  ice,  which  was  soon 
sufficiently  strong  to  allow  the  French 
army  to  cross  the  rivers. 

I  am,  &c. 


ON  FROST. 

( For  the  Mirror. ) 

There  is  perhaps  throughout  the  “va¬ 
ried  year”  no  scene  more  impressive  to 
a  philosophic  mind,  than  that  which  is 
produced  by  a  severe  frost; — what  an  ad¬ 
mirable  field  is  thrown  open  to  the  painter 
and  the  poet — what  soul-stirring  emotions 
must  then  be  raised  in  every  feeling  breast 
to  behold  a  fellow-creature  suffering  the 
still  intense  chills  of  poverty  in  addition 
to  the  u  pitiless  pelting  of  the  storm.” 

During  a  sharp  frosty  night,  the  stars 
commonly  glitter  with  peculiar  brilliancy, 
and  when  at  last  the  tardy  morning 
opens,  all  nature  seems  disguised. — ob¬ 
serve  the  icicles  suspended,  like  pearls, 
from  the  cave — see  the  windows  all  en¬ 
crusted  over  with  white  film,  fancifully 
sketched  out  in  mimic  landscapes  ; — the 
fields  and  orchards,  so  recently  gay  with 
the  treasures  of  Pomona  and  Ceres,  are 
now  barren  as  a  rock  and  nearly  as  hard 
-—the  limpid  streamlet  no  longer  glides 
over  its  pebbled  path,  but  seems  magi¬ 
cally  chained  to  its  banks — and  yonder 
river,  where  the  finny  shoal  were  recently 
roving,  upholds  on  its  crystal  surface  a 
crowd  of  nimble  skaters.  But  enough  of 
dull  prosing :  let  us  try  a  hand  at  a 
rhyme  or  two. 

Adieu!  engaging  scenes  of  nature’s  pride. 
Winter’s  stern  reign  begins  with  rapid  stride ; 
Disrob’d  of  verdure  all  the  trees  are  found. 
Sharp,  hoary  frost  has  whiten’d  o’er  the  ground! 
Keen,  chilling  winds  transpierce  the  human 
frame  ; 

Conceal’d  by  snow,  the  roads  scarce  seem  the 
same: 

Hash’d  is  the  music  of  the  groves,  and  still 
The  murm’ring  bubbles  of  tk’  adjacent  rill ; 

One  solid  mass  congeal’d  the  streams  appear, 
The  eye  no  more  discerns  yon  fountain  clear. 

In  icy  chains  the  rivers’  currents  bound. 

Are  frozen  firmly  as  their  banks  around  : 

’Tis  here,  the  old  and  young  in  crowds  resort, 
And  brace  their  half-chill’d  limbs  iD  manly  sport : 
Too  oft,  the  dang’rous  track  they  madly  brave, 
Too  oft,  incautious  meet  a  wat’ry  grave. 

Herbs,  flowers,  and  fruits  forsake  their  usual 
spot, 

Neglected  gardens  form  a  void  forgot : 

Almost  deserted  seems  the  village  plain, 

No  cultur’d  fields,  adorn’d  with  yellow  grain, 

For  harvest  ripe,  employ  th’  industrious 
swain. 

Such  winter’s  pow’r,  to  change  the  varied  scene, 
Finis  frigid  chills  prevail  o’er  skies  serene  ; 

’Till  balmy  spring  once  more  revives  the  plain, 
And  earth  productive  cheers  the  eye  again. 

To  return  to  our  subject. — Freezing 
may  be  defined  the  fixing  a  fluid  body 
into  a  firm  mass  by  the  action  of  cold — 
but  although  we  are  fully  sensible  of  its 
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effects,  (even  to  our  very  fingers'  ends )  the 
cause ,  how  fluids  are  thus  by  cold  con¬ 
verted  into  solids,  has  hitherto  baffled  the 
researches  of  the  learned.  Dr.  Gregory 
conjectures  “  that  it  arises  from  the  air, 
then  abounding  with  nitrous  and  saline 
particles,  which  enter  into  the  pores  of 
water  and  other  fluids,  by  which  means 
they  become  hard.”  The  process  of 
freezing  is  always  attended  with  emis¬ 
sion  of  heat,  and  it  is  also  observed  that 
water  loses  in  weight  by  being  frozen  : 
it  evaporates  very  nearly  as  fast  when 
frozen  as  in  a  fluid  state.* 

Water  when  exposed  to  an  atmosphere 
colder  than  itself  gradually  loses  in  weight 
and  temperature,  till  reduced  rather  be¬ 
low  32  'degrees  of  Fahrenheit.  Before 
that,  no  part  has,  strictly  speaking,  com¬ 
menced  to  freeze  :  the  surface  then  ap¬ 
pears  as  if  w’rinkled  in  parallel  lines, 
though  more  commonly  they  make  angles 
of  about  60  degrees  to  each  other  ;  some¬ 
times  they  resemble  rays  proceeding  from 
the  centre  to  the  circumference. 

Water  which  has  been  boiled  freezes 
more  readily  than  that  which  has  not, 
and  a  trifling  motion  given  to  the  fluid 
when  nearly  cold  causes  it  to  freeze  more 
speedily.  Water  covered  with  olive  oil 
over  its  surface,  freezes  with  considerable 
difficulty,  and  when  it  is  has  been  cov¬ 
ered  with  nut  oil,  it  requires  a  very 
intense  frost  indeed  to  cpngeal  it. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  water  cooled 
to  within  9  degrees  of  the  freezing  point, 
not  only  ceases  to  be  farther  condensed , 
but  is  actually  expanded  by  greater  dimi¬ 
nutions  of  heat,  which  expansion  goes  on 
as  this  heat  is  diminished,  as  long" as  the 
water  can  be  kept  fluid.  It  is  also  ob¬ 
served  that  though  when  water  is  above 
blood  heat  the  expansion  i3  very  con¬ 
siderable,  yet  near  the  freezing  point  it 
is  very  small. 

Jacobus. 

*  For  some  remarks  on  evaporation,  vide 
Mirkor,  No.  225,  p.  340. 
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WILLIAM  GIFFORD,  ESQ. 

This  celebrated  literary  character  expir¬ 
ed  on  Sunday,  the  31st  of  December, 
1826,  at  his  house  in  James-street,  Buck- 
ingham-gate,  aged  seventy  years  and  nine 
months. 

Mr.  Gifford  was  born  in  April,  1756, 
at  Ashburton,  in  Devonshire.  Little  is 
known  of  his  ancestors.  His  great-grand¬ 
father  was  a  gentleman  who  “  kept 


hounds  ”  in  the  country  ;  but  Mr.  Gif¬ 
ford’s  father  was  brought  up  at  the  gram¬ 
mar-school  at  Exeter,  and  was  alternately 
a  seafaring  man,  a  vagabond  follower  of 
Moore  Carew,  and  his  gang  of  gipsies, 
and  at  length  a  plumber  and  glazier  at 
bouth  Mol  ton.  Mr.  Gifford’s  mother 
was  the  daughter  of  a  carpenter  of  the 
same  town.  At  eight  years  of  age,  Wil¬ 
liam  was  placed  at  the  free-school,  at 
which  he  made  little  progress  in  his  stu¬ 
dies  ;  and  in  three  years  after  his  dissi¬ 
pated  father  died,  leaving  his  mother  in 
extreme  penury,  with  the  task  of  support¬ 
ing  two  sons  upon  her  husband’s  inade¬ 
quate  business.  In  less  than  a  year,  this 
unhappy  woman  (whom  Mr.  Gifford  al¬ 
ways  spoke  of  with  great  tenderness)  fol¬ 
lowed  her  husband  to  the  grave,  and  her 
two  sons  were  left  absolute  paupers.  The 
furniture  of  the  mother  was  seized  for 
debt  by  a  remorseless  creditor  ;  who  was 
afterwards  stimulated  by  the  reproaches 
of  the  town  to  put  his  godson,  young 
M  illiam  Gifford,  to  school.  He  was  then 
thirteen ;  and  the  younger  child,  aged 
about  two,  was  sent  to  the  alms-house. 
But  in  three  months,  this  godfather  be¬ 
came  tired  of  the  expense  of  the  lad’s 
schooling,  and  he  forthwith  put  him  to 
the  plough.  From  the  plough  he  was 
removed  to  a  small  coasting  vessel  be¬ 
longing  to  Brixham,  in  Torbay  ;  and  he 
was  now  not  only  a  ship-boy  on  the  high 
and  giddy  mast,  but  obliged  to  perform 
every  menial  office  in  the  cabin.  But  the 
women  who  twice  a  week  carried  fish  from 
Brixham  to  Ashburton,  continually  spoke 
of  the  denuded  and  wretched  state  of  this 
unfortunate  lad  ;  and  the  reproaches  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Ashburton  against  the 
godfather,  at  length  induced  him  once 
more  to  put  the  boy  to  school.  His  pro¬ 
gress  was  now  very  rapid  ;  and  at  the  age 
of  fifteen,  the  godfather  told  him  that  he 
had  learned  quite  enough  ;  and  he  ac¬ 
cordingly  took  him  from  school,  and  ap¬ 
prenticed  him  to  a  shoe-maker.  The 
apprentice  possessed  but  one  book  in  the 
world  a  Treatise  on  Algebra;  of  paper, 
ink,  slate  or  pencil,  he  was  totally  desti¬ 
tute,  and  without  a  penny  to  buy  any. 
Being  partial  to  the  mathematical  sci¬ 
ences,  he  sat  up,  night  after  night,  at  his 
studies,  and  beat  out  small  pieces  of  lea¬ 
ther  to  a  smooth  surface,  upon  which  he 
contrived  to  work  his  algebraic  problems. 
But  Crispin  found  out  this  practice  ;  and 
conceiving  it  a  loss  both  of  time  and  of 
leather,  he  severely  chastised  the  votary  of 
the  sciences  and  bade  him  mind  his  cob¬ 
bling  of  shoes.  But  some  doggerel  verses 
of  the  lad  had  attracted  the  attention  of  a 
Mr.  Cookesley,  a  surgeon.  This  gentle¬ 
man  set  about  “  a  subscription  for  the 
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purchasing  the  remainder  of  the  time  of 
William  Gilford,  and  for  enabling  him  to 
improve  himself  in  writing  and  English 
grammar.”  Mr.  Gifford  now  studied  as¬ 
siduously  ;  and  in  two  years,  being  then 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  he  was  pro¬ 
nounced  fit  for  the  University.  A  gen¬ 
tleman  of  the  county  procured  for  him 
the  place  of  Bible  Lecturer  of  Exeter 
College,  Oxford  ;  and  in  1 7 G 1 ,  Mr. 
Cookesley  opened  a  subscription  at  Ash¬ 
burton  on  his  behalf  for  publishing  a 
translation  of  Juvenal.  Immediately 
after,  this  benevolent  gentleman  died, 
and  Gifford  was  again  left  poor  and  un¬ 
friended.  But  a  most  happy  accident 
shortly  after  made  his  fortune.  He  had 
acquired  the  acquaintance  of  a  gentleman 
at  Oxford,  with  whom  he  corresponded, 
directing  the  letters  under  cover  to  lord 
Grosvenor.  One  day,  he  had  inadvert¬ 
ently  omitted  the  direction  upon  the  en¬ 
closed  letter,  and  lord  Grosvenor  imagin¬ 
ing  it  to  be  intended  for  himself,  natur¬ 
ally  opened  and  perused  it.  There  was 
something  in  it  which  attracted  his  lord¬ 
ship’s  notice,  and  he  begged  of  his  friend 
that  the  writer  might  be  introduced  to 
him.  The  result  was,  that  Mr.  Gifford 
took  up  his  residence  with  lord  Gros¬ 
venor,  and  afterwards  accompanied  his 
lordship’s  son  (lord  Belgrave)  in  his  tour 
of  the  Continent.  To  lord  Grosvenor’s 
patronage  Mr.  Gifford  was  subsequently 
indebted  for  the  means  of  spending  his 
life  amidst  every  object  of  elegant  enjoy¬ 
ment. 

We  have  hitherto  considered  Mr.  Gif¬ 
ford  as  a  poor  but  honourable  adventurer 
upon  the  stormy  ocean  of  life;  we  are 
now  to  view  him  as  an  aspirant  in  the  re¬ 
public  of  letters.  In  1704,  appeared  his 
first  material  work,  the  Baviad ,  being  a 
paraphrase  of  the  first  satire  of  Persius. 

In  1795,  appeared  the  Maviad ,  in  im¬ 
itation  of  the  tenth  Satire  of  the  first 
book  of  Horace.  In  1800  he  published 
his  Epistle  to  Peter  Pindar ;  and  in 
1802  appeared  his  long-promised  Trans- 
lation  of  the  Satires  of  Juvenal.  This 
last  work  was  attacked  by  the  Critical 
Review.  Mr.  Gifford  felt  himself  sorely 
wounded  by  this  critique,  and  in  1803  he 
put  forth  his  Examination  of  the  Stric¬ 
tures  of  the  Critical  Review  upon  Ju¬ 
venal.  In  1805,  Mr.  Gifford  published 
his  edition  of  Massinger ,  and  in  1816 
his  edition  of  Ben  Jonson.  In  1821,  ap¬ 
peared  his  translation  of  Persius,  con¬ 
temporaneously  with  the  translation  of 
the  same  author  by  Sir  W.  Drummond. 
Mr.  Gifford  now  occupied  himself  in 
editing  the  works  of  Ford,  in  two  vo¬ 
lumes  octavo  ;  and  those  of  Shirley,  of 
which  five  and  a  half  volumes  had  gone 


through  the  press,  when  he  was  seized 
with  his  last  fatal  illness. 

Contemporaneously  with  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Baviad  and  Maviad ,  Mr, 
Gifford  became  the  editor  of  the  Anti- 
Jacobin  Review ,  an  office  which  he  was 
well  qualified  to  fill.  The  Edinburgh 
Review  had  been  published  on  a  plan  so 
dissimilar  to  that  of  the  preceding  critical 
works  of  the  country,  and  the  talents 
which  it  displayed  and  the  success  which 
it  experienced  were  so  decided,  that  Mr. 
Gifford  conceived  the  design  of  institut¬ 
ing  a  periodical  work  upon  the  same 
plan,  but  of  totally  different  party  prin¬ 
ciples.  The  Critical  and  Monthly  Re¬ 
views ,  the  former  originated  by  Smol¬ 
lett,  and  the  latter  boasting  the  contribu¬ 
tions  of  the  most  eminent  literary  cha¬ 
racters  of  England,  had  been  supreme 
and  without  rivals  for  nearly  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  So  little  idea  was  there  of  Mr. 
Gifford’s  design  of  publishing  the  Quar¬ 
terly  being  attended  with  success,  that 
when  he  offered  the  sale  of  it  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Monthly  Review ,  that 
bookseller  refused  the  offer,  replying  that 
“  he  would  not  give  up  a  certainty  for  an 
uncertainty.”  But  so  uncertain  are  all 
such  literary  certainties,  and  such  was  the 
rapid  success  of  the  Quarterly  Review 
and  the  Edinburgh ,  that  the  old  Reviews 
soon  sunk  to  comparative  insignificance. 

Mr.  Gifford  wrote  nothing  original. 
His  Baviad  and  Maviad  were  mere  pa¬ 
raphrases  of  Persius  and  Horace.  His 
life  was  spent  in  editing  and  translating. 
As  an  editor,  he  was  acute  and  industri¬ 
ous  ;  but  in  emendatory  criticism,  he  had 
not  the  learning  of  Bentley,  the  sagacity 
of  Porson,  the  patient  research  of  Stee- 
vens,  or  that  of  the  editors  of  the  German 
school.  But  his  editions  of  Massinger 
and  Ben  Jonson  are  valuable  presents  to 
English  literature.  Mr.  Gifford's  prin¬ 
cipal  work,  however,  is  his  Juvenal.  This 
consumed  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  re¬ 
ceived  the  correction  of  his  friends,  and 
was  sent  into  the  world  with  every  pos¬ 
sible  advantage. 

To  the  translation  of  Juvenal  is  pre¬ 
fixed  a  memoir  of  himself,  -which  is,  per¬ 
haps  as  modest  and  pleasant  a  piece  of 
autobiography  as  ever  was  written.  It  is 
from  that  memoir  that  the  earlier  part  of 
the  present  biographical  sketch  is  com¬ 
piled. 


In  the  reign  of  queen  Mary,  square- 
toed  shoes  were  in  fashion,  and  the  men 
wore  them  of  so  prodigious  a  breadth, 
that  a  proclamation  is  said  to  have  been 
made,  ordering  that  no  man  should  wear 
his  shoes  above  six  inches  square  at 
tile  toes  1 
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HUMBUG. 

(  For  the  Mirror.) 

Mr.  P - the  celebrated  barrister,  who 

resides  in  Staffordshire,  is  a  remarkably 
ugly  man,  with  a  large  stock  of  vanity. 
Some  months  back  an  action  was  brought 
by  an  old  lady,  resident  near  his  villa, 
against  several  persons,  who  having  ob¬ 
tained  possession  of  a  house  belonging  to 
her,  had  refused  to  deliver  it  into  her 
hands.  In  this  case  Mr.  P - was  re¬ 

tained  for  the  defendants,  and  cross-ex¬ 
amined  the  plaintiff  with  his  usual  dex¬ 
terity. 

41  What  motive  do  you  suppose  induced 
my  clients  to  refuse  giving  you  posses¬ 
sion  ?” 

44  Why  they  wanted  to  humbug  me,” 
replied  the  old  lady. 

44  To  humbug  you  !  what  do  you 
mean  ?  I  don’t  understand  you — pray 
explain.” 

The  plaintiff  felt  confused,  and  Mr. 
P —  repeated  his  question  triumphantly. 
After  a  pause,  during  which  she  had  racked 
her  brains  to  find  out  a  suitable  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  word,  the  old  lady  said — 

44  Suppose,  sir,  I  was  to  say  that  you 
were  extremely  handsume  ?” 

44  Well,  and  what  then  ?”  inquired  the 
lawyer,  his  vanity  whispering  compli¬ 
ments. 

44  Why  then,  sir,  I  should  humbug 
you  most  completely.” 

T.  W. 


anft  Sciences. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  ARTS  IN  FRANCE. 

Within  these  twelve  years  France  has 
made  immense  progress  in  almost  every 
branch  of  manufacture.  Pins  are  now 
made  at  a  single  operation,  the  44  heads 
and  tails”  being  of  a  piece  ;  so  that  the 
proverb,  44  As  useless  as  a  pin  without  a 
head,”  is  likely  to  be  soon  lost,  from  the 
thing  not  being  possible. 

A  new  discovery  has  been  made  in 
printing,  by  which  classical  works  used 
in  every  country  need  only  be  set  up 
once  :  thus,  if  an  edition  of  the  classics 
be  printed  at  Paris,  editions  may  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  England,  Germany,  Holland, 
&c.  without  being  at  the  expense  of  a 
new  composition.  Besides  the  advantages 
of  cheapness,  the  text,  once  established, 
can  never  vary,  and  the  type  is  always 
new.  We  have  seen  three  volumes  in 
8vo,  printed  upon  the  new  principle ; 
they  are  beautifully  got  up,  and  sold  to 
tlie  public  at  less  than  3j.  the  volume. 


In  the  article  of  plated  goods,  the 
French  seem  even  to  surpass  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  Birmingham..  We  have  seen 
plated  candlesticks  of  which  the  making 
only  cost  five  sous  the  pair,  and  they  are 
sold  at  twenty-pence  in  retail.  The  same 
manufacturer  has  discovered  the  method 
of  making  coffee-pots,  tea-pots,  &c.  of 
one  piece  of  metal,  without  soldering,  and 
that  too  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  by  the  old 
method  ;  we  have  seen  several  articles  of 
this  kind,  of  very  elegant  forms. 

The  gilding  of  metals  is  now  carried 
to  a  perfection  unknown  in  England  ; 
and  as  the  duty  on  importation  amounts 
to  a  prohibition,  one  of  the  best  French 
gilders  is  going  to  establish  himself  in 
.London.  Our  dessert  services  may  thus 
rival  the  French  in  elegance  and  cheap¬ 
ness  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall 
soon  be  delivered  from  the  heavy  tribute 
paid  to  France  for  all  objects  in  or  rnolu  ; 
it  is  a  branch  of  industry  which  would  be 
most  lucrative,  and  which  it  would  cost 
a  mere  trifle  to  create  ;  whoever  does  it  is 
certain  to  realize  an  immense  fortune. 

Literary  Gazette. 


SPECIFIC  GRAVITIES. 

Professor  Leslie,  of  Edinburgh, 
having  invented  an  extremely  delicate  ap¬ 
paratus  for  ascertaining  the  specific  gra¬ 
vity  of  powders,  has  deduced  the  follow¬ 
ing  novel  results.  Charcoal,  which,  from 
its  porosity  is  so  light,  that  its  specific  gra¬ 
vity,  as  assigned  in  books,  is  generally  un¬ 
der  0*5,  less  than  half  the  weight  of  water, 
or  one-seventh  the  weight  of  diamond  ; 
taken  in  powder  by  the  above  instrument, 
exceeds  that  of  diamond ;  is  one-half 
greater  than  that  of  whinstone  ;  and,  of 
course,  more  than  seven  times  heavier 
than  has  usually  been  supposed.  Maho¬ 
gany  has  usually  been  estimated  at  1-36  ; 
but  mahogany  saw-dust  proves  by  the  in¬ 
strument  to  be  1-68.  Wheat  flour  is  1  *36  ; 
pounded  sugar  1*83  ;  and  common  salt 
2T5  ;  the  latter  agrees  very  accurately 
with  the  common  estimate.  Writing- 
paper  rolled  hard  by  the  hand,  had  a  spe¬ 
cific  gravity  of  1*78,  the  solid  matter 
present  being  less  than  one-third  of  the 
space  it  apparently  filled.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  results  was  with  an  ap¬ 
parently  very  light  specimen  of  volcanic 
ashes,  which  was  found  to  have  a  speci¬ 
fic  gravity  of  4  4;  these  results  are,  how¬ 
ever,  given  as  approximations  merely  by 
the  first  instrument  constructed. 
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The  annexed  sketch  represents  a  monu¬ 
ment  lately  erected  by  William  Ire- 
monger,  Esq.  to  record  an  event  said  to 
have  taken  place  on  the  very  spot  of 
ground  where  the  cross  is  erected.  The 
inscription  on  the  base  is  as  follows 
About  the  year  of  our  Lord  963,  upon 
this  spot  beyond  time  of  memory,  called 
Dead  Man’s  Plack,  tradition  reports  that 
Edgar,  surnamed  the  peaceable,  king  of 
England,  in  the  ardour  of  youth,  love, 
and  indignation,  slew  with  his  own  hand, 
his  treacherous  and  ungrateful  favourite, 
earl  Athelswold,  owner  of  this  forest  of 
Harewood ;  in  resentment  of  the  earl 
having  basely  betrayed  his  royal  confi¬ 
dence,  and  perfidiously  married  his  in¬ 
tended  bride,  the  beauteous  Elfrida, 
daughter  of  Ordgar,  earl  of  Devonshire, 
afterwards  wife  to  king  Edgar,  and  by 
him  mother  of  king  Ethelred  II.,  which 
queen  Elfrida,  after  Edgar’s  death,  mur¬ 
dered  his  eldest  son,  king  Edward  the 
martyr,  and  founded  the  monastery  of 
Wherwell.  This  forest  wherp  the  monu¬ 
ment  stands,  now  called  Wherwell  Wood, 
is  of  considerable  extent,  containing  not 
less  than  three  thousand  five  hundred 
acres,  and  is  intersected  with  pleasant 
drives,  which  are  kept  in  the  highest 
order  by  the  present  owner,  and  are  with 
the  greatest  liberality  accessible  to  the 
public. 

The  cross  is  built  of  Portland  stone, 
and  in  good  proportion.  Although  lofty, 
it  is  not  visible  at  any  great  distance,  but 
will  amply  repay  the  curiosity  of  the 
traveller  who  might  choose  to  deviate  from 


the  great  western  road  leading  to  Andover, 
from  which  place  it  is  distant  about  two 
miles  and  a  half. 

Edgar’s  name  might,  perhaps,  have 
suffered  in  the  estimation  of  posterity, 
had  not  this  memorial  of  his  peaceable 
character  been  erected.  As  the  transac¬ 
tion  took  place  beyond  the  memory  of 
man,  we  cannot  sufficiently  estimate  the 
liberality  of  the  present  possessor  of 
Wherwell  Forest,  in  perpetuating  the 
recollection  of  so  extraordinary  a  circum¬ 
stance  in  the  history  of  this  country. 
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FLORENCE  WILLESDEN. 

A  TALE  OF  REAL  LIFE. 

u  ’Tis  a  common  tale, 

An  ordinary  sorrow  of  man’s  life; 

A  tale  of  silent  sufferings,  hardly  clothed 
In  bodily  form. 

Wordsworth. 

A  village  in  the  south  of  England  is 
one  of  the  loveliest  sights  in  nature  ;  and 
it  is  what  it  seems,  the  very  nestling- 
place  of  poetry,  love,  and  happiness.  It 
glitters,  with  its  white-washed  cottages 
and  garden -w alls,  among  the  green  trees 
’mid  which  it  is  embowered,  like  the 
golden  fruits  of  'Spain,  peeping  from  be¬ 
neath  the  rich  foliage  that  does  but  par¬ 
tially  conceal  them.  Its  meadows,  its 
stream,  its  tapering  church-spire ;  its 
hedge-rows,  its  lanes  of  sweetbriar  and 
wild-roses  ;  its  lattices,  with  their  clus¬ 
tering  jessamine  and  honey-suckle  ;  its 
gardens,  with  their  bee-hives ;  its  or¬ 
chards,  with  their  odoriferous  blossoms  ; 
and  above  all,  its  simple,  yet  cheerful  in¬ 
habitants,  ignorant  of  the  great  world, 
and  unwilling  to  have  that  ignorance  en¬ 
lightened  ;  all  combine  to  render  a  village 
in  the  south  of  England  the  most  delight¬ 
ful  spot  in  the  universe.  How  sweet  to 
retire  from  the  world  to  such  a  haven  of 
repose,  and  there  to  cultivate  only  the 
purer  affections  of  one’s  nature,  and  keep 
the  soul  divided,  by  a  rainbow  zone,  from 
the  grosser  atmosphere  of  common  exist¬ 
ence.  There  are  many  little  paradises  of 
the  kind  I  speak  of,  and  I  should  be  con¬ 
tented  with  any  one  of  them  ;  although, 
if  I  had  my  choice,  I  should  perhaps  fix 
u^pon  Woodburn  in  preference  to  all  the 
rest.  My  predilection  is  the  more  singu¬ 
lar,  as  all  my  associations  connected  with 
the  recollection  of  that  village  are  of  a 
peculiarly  melancholy  cast.  Even  there 
the  spoiler,  sorrow,  had  found  an  entrance  ; 
and  his  victims  were  not  unknown  to  me. 
I  will  endeavour  to  recal  their  story  ;  it 
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is  a  simple  one,  but  it  suits  well  the  tem¬ 
per  of  my  mind,  and  I  shall  therefore 
avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  nar¬ 
rate  it. 

Let  me  paint  her  as  I  first  saw  her. 
It  was  in  her  cottage-garden,  on  a  bright 
summer  morning,  when  the  dew  was  still 
sparkling  on  the  flowers.  She  held  a 
book  in  her  hand,  but  she  was  not  read¬ 
ing.  She  stood  wrapped  in  a  delightful 
reverie,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  two  young 
rose-bushes.  I  knew  not  then  that  she 
was  my  old  friend’s  only  child,  yet  I 
stopped  involuntarily  to  gaze  upon  her. 
1  had  never  before  seen  aught  so  beauti¬ 
ful  ;  and  that,  too,  without  the  shadow 
of  pretence.  I  cannot  describe  her  fea¬ 
tures,  but  their  combined  effect  was  irre¬ 
sistible.  There  was  a  world  of  expression, 
an  unfathomable  depth  of  feeling,  in  her 
dark  blue  eye.  I  saw  a  tear  start  into  it; 
but  the  thought  that  called  it  up  was 
merely  transient,  for  a  smile  gathered 
upon  her  lips  immediately  afterwards, 
and  chased  away  with  its  light  the  little 
harbinger  of  sorrow.  At  that  moment 
the  gate  was  thrown  open,  and  a  youth 
entered.  He  was  her  lover  ;  I  knew  it 
at  a  glance.  A  deeper  crimson  spread 
itself  over  her  cheek,  and  her  smile  kin¬ 
dled  into  one  of  more  intense  delight. 
They  stood  together ;  England  could  not 
have  produced  a  nobler  pair.  They 
seated  themselves  in  the  sunshine ;  the 
youth  took  the  book  and  read  aloud.  It 
was  a  poetic  page  over  which  they  hung. 
She  leant  her  white  arm  on  her  lover’s 
shoulder,  and  gazed  upon  him  with  de¬ 
lighted  and  breathless  attention.  Who 
is  it  that  has  said  there  is  no  happiness 
on  earth  ?  Had  he  seen  Edmund  and 
Florence  on  that  calm,  blue  morning,  he 
would  have  confessed  the  absurdity  of  his 
creed. 

Edmund  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  rector — a  man  “  to  all  the  country 
dear.”  Florence  was  the  daughter  of  an 
old,  respected  soldier,  who  had  served  in 
many  a  campaign,  and  who  now  lived  in 
retirement,  upon  the  small  pension  which 
was  given  him  by  government,  as  the  re¬ 
ward  of;hi8  long  and  valuable  services. 
She  had  lost  her  mother  almost  before  she 
knew  her,  and  all  her  filial  affection  was 
centred  in  her  'only  surviving  parent ; 
her  heart  3he  had  bestowed  upon  Ed¬ 
mund,  and  he  was  by  no  means  insen¬ 
sible  of  the  value  of  the  gift.  They  had 
been  companions  from  their  infancy.  All 
their  recollections  of  times  past  were  the 
same,  for  all  their  amusements  and  stu¬ 
dies  had  been  similar.  But  Edmund  had 
made  considerably  more  progress  than 
Florence.  Nature  had  heaped  upon  him 
all  those  mental  endowments  that  consti¬ 


tute  genius.  She  had  given  him  a  mind 
capable  of  the  profoundest  aspirations  ;  a 
heart  that  could  feel  more  deeply,  a  fancy 
that  could  wing  a  bolder  flight,  than 
those  of  most  other  youths  of  his  age. 
He,  as  yet,  knew  nothing  of  the  state  of 
society  beyond  the  limits  of  Woodburn. 
He  had  never  been  more  than  twenty 
miles  from  home  during  his  whole  life. 
But  he  was  now  eighteen,  and  Florence 
was  only  a  year  younger.  They  had 
ceased  to  be  boy  and  girl.  She,  indeed, 
would  have  been  contented  to  have  conti¬ 
nued  as  she  was  for  ever,  blest  with  her 
father's  and  her  lover’s  affection  ;  more 
than  happy  in  the  discharge  of  her  do^ 
mestic  duties,  in  her  summer  evening 
rambles,  in  her  books,  her  bees,  her  fruits, 
and  her  flowers.  But  Edmund,  although 
he  loved  her  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
first  love,  had  more  ambition  in  his  na¬ 
ture.  He  wished  to  mingle  in  the  crowd 
in  the  pursuit  of  glory ;  and  he  had  hopes 
that  he  might  outstrip  at  least  some  of 
his  competitors.  Beside,  he  was  not  pos¬ 
sessed  of  an  independent  fortune  ;  and 
exertion,  therefore,  became  a  duty.  His 
resolution  was  at  once  formed  ;  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  fix  his  residence  in  London  for 
at  least  a  couple  of  years,  and  ascertain 
whether,  in  truth,  ability  was  there  its 
own  reward.  It  was  sad  news  to  Flo¬ 
rence  ;  but  on  reflecting  on  the  advan¬ 
tages  wrhich  Edmund  might  derive  from 
the  execution  of  the  scheme,  she  looked 
upon  her  grief  as  selfish,  and  endeavoured 
to  restrain  it.  The  evening  before  he  left 
Woodburn,  they  took  a  farewell  walk  to- 
ether  in  her  father’s  garden.  Florence 
ad  succeeded  in  keeping  up  a  show  of 
cheerfulness  during  the  day  ;  but  as  the 
yellow  beams  of  the  setting  sun  came 
streaming  in  through  the  poplars  and 
elms  that  lined  the  wall,  and  as  she 
thought  how  often  they  had  seen  the  sun 
set  before,  and  how  long  it  would  be  ere 
they  should  see  it  set  again,  a  chord  was 
touched  which  vibrated  through  her  heart, 
and  she  could  no  longer  restrain  her  tears. 
Edmund  besought  her,  with  the  utmost 
tenderness  of  manner,  not  to  give  way  to 
emotions  so  violent ;  but  she  only  locked 
his  hand  more  firmly  in  her  own,  and, 
amid  convulsive  sobs,  repeated  again  and 
again,  “  Edmund  !  we  shall  never  meet 
more  !  I  am  not  superstitious,  but  I 
know  that  I  am  right ;  we  shall  never 
meet  more  !”  Her  lover  had  recourse  to 
every  soothing  argument  he  could  think 
of;  but  though  she  at  length  became 
calm,  a  gloomy  presentiment  of  future 
evil  seemed  to  have  taken,;  possession  of 
her  mind. 

A  year  elapsed,  and  Edmund’s  eaily 
dream  had  been  more  than  realized.  He 
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had  risen  into  fame  at  once  ;  his  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  man  of  genius  was  acknowledged 
throughout  his  native  land.  His  fortune 
was  secured,  and  his  name  had  already 
become  illustrious.  Everywhere  was  his 
society  courted,  and  his  opinions  listened 
to  with  deference  and  admiration.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  honours  to  which  he 
might  not  aspire;  no  rank  in  society 
which  he  might  not  hope  to  attain.  His 
ardent  spirit,  and  his  growing  ambition, 
became  only  the  more  insatiable.  Every 
difficulty  had  yielded  before  him  ;  he  had 
flown  on  upon  the  wings  of  success ;  his 
life  had  hitherto  been  a  brilliant  dream 
— a  dream  from  which  he  saw  no  pros¬ 
pect  of  immediate  awakening. 

It  was  evening,  and  he  was  alone  in 
her  splendid  drawing-room,  with  the  love¬ 
liest  woman  in  London — the  daughter  of 
a  viscount.  A  hundred  lamps,  reflected 
by  a  hundred  mirrors,  shone  around  them. 
There  was  to  be  a  magnificent  entertain¬ 
ment,  but  the  company  had  not  yet  ar¬ 
rived.  Edmund,  and  the  lady  Matilda, 
would  not  have  cared  had  they  never 
arrived  at  all.  They  sat  near  each  other, 
and  talked  in  low,  soft  tones  of  all  that 
youth  and  beauty  love  best  to  talk  about, 
Edmund  had  never  felt  so  vain  in  his  life 
before ;  for  there  were  hundreds  in  the 
metropolis,  blest  with  all  the  advantages 
of  rank  and  birth,  who  would  have  given 
both  their  titles  and  their  fortunes  to  have 
secured  one  of  those  smiles  which  the 
proud  maiden  now  lavished  upon  him. 
And  she — she  had  read  his  works,  she 
thought  of  his  fame,  she  looked  upon  his 
elegant  form  and  handsome  features,  and 
forgot  the  hundred  scions  of  npbility  who 
had  offered  up  their  incense  at  her  shrine. 
A  carriage  was  heard  to  stop,  and  they 
were  soon  to  be  interrupted.  44  I  have 
taken  a  fancy  to  that  emerald  ring  of 
yours,”  said  the  lady  Matilda ;  44  will 
you  exchange  it  for  one  of  mine  ?’’  She 
took  a  glittering  diamond  from  her  finger, 
and  put  it  on  Edmund’s;  and  at  the  same 
time  his  emerald  became  one  of  the  orna¬ 
ments  of  the  prettiest  hand  in  the  world. 
It  was  a  ring  which  Florence  had  given 
him  the  very  morning  he  left  Woodburn. 

The  two  years  he  was  to  be  away  had 
expired.  44  Florence,”  said  her  father  to 
her  one  morning,  44  I  never  saw  you  look¬ 
ing  so  well ;  your  cheeks  are  all  roses, 
my  sweet  girl.  Have  you  been  watching 
the  sun  rise'?”  Florence  turned  away 
her  head  for  a  moment,  to  brush  a  burn¬ 
ing  tear  from  her  eye,  and  then  answered 
cheerfully  to  her  unsuspecting  father,  that 
she  had  seen  the  sun  rise.  There  was 
not  a  person  in  Woodburn,  except  her 
father,  who  had  not  observed  how  dread¬ 
fully  she  was  altered — not  in  her  manners, 


nor  habits,  nor  conversation,  but  hi  her 
looks.  Her  cheek,  it  is  true,  was  red, 
but  it  was  the  hot  flush  of  fever  ;  her  eye 
was  bright,  but  it  was  the  watery  clear¬ 
ness  of  an  insidious  malady.  She  had 
heard  of  Edmund’s  success,  and  there 
was  not  a  heart  in  the  world  that  beat  so 
proudly  at  the  intelligence  ;  but  she  soon 
heard  of  more  than  his  success,  and  his 
letters  became  fewer,  shorter,  and  colder. 
When  her  father  was  from  home,  she 
would  sit  for  hours  in  her  garden,  by  her¬ 
self,  listening,  as  she  said,  to  the  chirping 
of  the  birds,  but  weeping  bitterly  all  the 
while. 

44  I  have  not  heard  you  speak  of  Ed¬ 
mund  lately,”  said  her  father  to  her  one 
day,  about  the  beginning  of  June.  44  I 
do  not  think  of  him  the  less,”  answered 
Florence,  with  a  faint  smile.  The  old 
man  knew  nothing  of  his  apostacy.  44  I 
have  good  news  for  you,”  said  he ;  44  I 
saw  the  rector  to-day,  and  Edmund  is  to 
be  in  Woodburn  by  the  end  of  the  week.” 
Florence  grew  pale ;  she  tried  to  speak, 
but  could  not ;  a  mist  swam  before  her 
eyes  ;  she  held  out  her  hand,  and  threw 
herself  into  her  father’s  arms. 

It  was  Saturday  evening,  and  she  knew 
that  Edmund  had  arrived  early  on  the 
previous  day,  but  she  had  not  yet  seen 
him.  She  was  sitting  in  the  summer¬ 
house  of  her  father’s  garden,  when  she 
heard  a  step  on  the  gravel-walk ;  she 
looked  through  the  willows  and  honey¬ 
suckle  ;  it  was  he  !  he  himself,  in  all  the 
bloom  and  beauty  of  dawning  manhood  ! 
A  strange  shivering  passed  over  her  whole 
frame,  and  her  colour  went  and  came  with 
fearful  rapidity.  Yet  she  retained  her 
self-possession,  and  with  apparent  calm¬ 
ness  rose  to  receive  him  when  he  entered. 
The  change  in  her  appearance,  however, 
struck  him  immediately.  44  Good  God  ! 
you  have  been  ill !  you  are  altered,  sadly 
altered,  since  I  saw  you  last.” — 44  Does 
that  strike  you  as  so  very  wonderful, 
Edmund  ?”  said  Florence,  gravely  ;  44  are 
you  not  altered  too  ?” — 44  Oh,  Florence  ! 
I  have  behaved  to  you  like  a  villain  !  I 
see  it  now  —cruelly,  fatally  do  I  see  it  ! 
I  wished  to  believe  that  you  did  not  care 
about  me,  but  it  was  delusion — it  was 
madness — it  was  guilt !  and  now  it  is  too 
late  !” — 44  Edmund,  that  I  did  love  you, 
yon  setting  sun,  which  shone  upon  us 
when  last  we  parted,  can  still  attest,  for 
it  was  the  witness  of  my  grief.  It  has 
been  the  witness,  too,  of  the  tears  I  have 
shed  in  my  solitude — tears  which  have 
been  revealed  to  no  earthly  eye  ;  and  it 
shall  be  the  witness,  even  yet,”  she  con¬ 
tinued,  an  almost  heavenly  smile  illumin¬ 
ating  her  pale  countenance,  44  of  our  re¬ 
conciliation,  for  the  wanderer  has  returned, 
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and  his  errors  are  forgiven.”  She  held 
out  her  hand  to  him  as  she  spoke,  but  he 
shrunk  back.  “  I  dare  not — I  dare  not 
take  it!  It  is  too  late!  Florence!  I 
am  married  !” — There  was  not  a  sound 
escaped  her  lips,  but  her  cheeks  gretf 
deadly  pale  ;  her  eyes  became  as  fixed  as 
stone  ;  and  she  fell  on  the  ground  like  a 
marble  statue. 

Her  grave  is  in  the  church-yard  of 
Woodburn  ;  she  lies  beside  her  father. 
There  is  no  urn  nor  monumental  tablet 
to  maik  the  spot,  but  I  should  know  it 
among  a  thousand.  Edmund’s  fame  has 
travelled  into  other  countries,  and  men 
have  looked  up  to  him  as  to  a  demi-god. 
Florence  Willesden  was  never  heard  of 
beyond  the  limits  of  Woodburn  till  now. 

Literary  Magnet. 
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CONVERSATIONS  OF  PALEY. 

When  I  went  to  live  at  Lincoln,  in 
1797*  I  knew  that  Archdeacon  Paley  had 
been  some  few  years  before  appointed 
subdean  ;  and  as  his  place  obliged  him  to 
three  months’  residence  every  year,  I  an¬ 
ticipated  much  delight  and  instruction  in 
the  conversation  of  the  author  of  “  Moral 
and  Political  Philosophy,”  of  “  The 
Evidences  of  Christianity,”  and,  above 
all,  of  that  sagacious  and  original  work, 
u  Horae  Paulinae.”  On  his  arrival  to 
perform  his  duty  of  residence,  in  the  year 
above  mentioned,  I  made  him  a  visit  with¬ 
out  finding  him  “  at  home.”  It  was 
known  afterwards  that  he  was  at  this  time 
occupied  in  the  composition  of  his  u  Na¬ 
tural  Theology.”  He  returned  my  visit : 
unfortunately  I  was  u  from  home.”  My 
curiosity  was  not,  however,  long  to  wait 
for  its  gratification.  I  was  soon  invited 
to  meet  him  at  a  dinner-party — at  one  of 
those  dinners  which  I  have  elsewhere 
spoken  of  as  regularly  interchanged  be¬ 
tween  the  residentiary  and  the  society  of 
the  place.  I  entered  the  drawing-room 
with  some  degree  of  awe  ;  the  greater  part 
of  the  company  was  assembled,  and  Dr. 
Paley  was  amongst  them. 

Imagine  to  yourself,  reader,  If  you 
never  saw  Dr.  Paley,  and  many  of  my 
readers  may  not  have  seen  him,  since  I 
write  about  twenty  years  after  his  death, 
— imagine  to  yourself  a  thick,  short, 
square-built  man,  with  a  face  which, 
though  animated  and  cheerful,  could  not 
but,  at  first  sight,  appear  ugly ;  with 
“bushy  brows,  snub  nose,  and  projecting 
teeth  ;  with  an  awkward  gait  and  move¬ 
ment  of  the  arms  ;  a  decent  and  dignified, 
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but  by  no  means  excessive,  protuberance 
of  belly  ;  wearing  a  white  wig,  such  as 
suited  his  place,  and  a  court  coat ;  but 
without  what  would  also  have  suited  his 
place,  a  short  cassock.  To  this  part  of 
the  dress  of  the  dignified  ecclesiastic  he 
had  a  particular  dislike,  and  ridiculed  it 
by  calling  it  “  a  black  apron,  such  as  the 
master-tailors  wear  in  Durham.”  The 
whole  of  his  dress  was  of  course  black. 
He  wore  silver  buckles  at  his  knees  and 
in  his  shoes. 

He  was  talking  as  I  entered ;  and  I 
perceived,  with  much  surprise,  that  he 
spoke  a  very  broad  northern  dialect.  He 
had  passed,  indeed,  great  part  of  his  life 
in  the  north  of  England  ;  but  he  had  been 
educated  and  lived  long  at  Cambridge, 
and  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  world. 
Perhaps  he  was  vain  of  this  singularity ; 
perhaps  he  would  not  seem  to  wish  to 
correct  what  he  found  he  could  not  cure 
without  difficulty,  and  so  gave  up  the  at¬ 
tempt.  I  heard  him  repeat  three  or  four 
times  the  word  “  rtoodge,”  pushing  his 
elbows  at  the  same  time  towards  the  sides 
of  those  who  stood  nearest  to  him  :  this 
motion  explains  the  meaning  of  a  word 
not  very  generally  in  use  among  scho¬ 
lars,  nor  in  good  company.  Rut  Pa- 
ley’s  merits,  though  they  might  have 
been  recommended  by  polished  manners, 
were  superior  to  them,  and  wanted  them 
not ;  and  his  learning  was  the  more  agree¬ 
able  by  being  entirely  tree  from  formality, 
pedantry,  or  assumption  of  literary  im¬ 
portance.  I  could  not  learn  to  what  all 
this  “noodging”  referred,  as  the  story 
was  finished  ;  and,  soon  after,  dinner  was 
announced. 

When  we  were  seated  at  table,  the  mis¬ 
tress  of  the  house  said,  “  Mr.  Subdean, 
what  will  you  be  pleased  to  eat:”— - 
“  Eat,  madam  ?  eat  every  thing,  from 
the  top  of  the  table  to  the  bottom  — 
from  the  beginning  of  the  first  course  to 
the  end  of  the  second.”  Then,  putting 
on  an  air  of  grave  doubt  and  deliberation 
— “  There  are  those  pork  staakes  ;  I  had 
intended  to  proceed,  regularly  and  sysi. 
tematically,  through  the  ham  and  fowls  to 
the  beef ;  but  those  pork  staakes  stagger 
my  system.”  I  sat  next  to  him  ;  he 

turned  suddenly  upon  me  : — 44  Mr. - , 

what  would  you  do  in  such  a  case  ?”  As 
I  had  to  answer  the  first  question  proposed 
to  me  by  the  great  Dr.  Paley,  I  endea¬ 
voured  to  do  so  in  choice  and  correct 
phraseology.  I  said,  that  when  the  end 
was  the  same,  and  the  means  equally  in¬ 
nocent  and  indifferent - -  Paley  had  a 

quick  and  nice  tact  on  all  occasions  ;  whe¬ 
ther  he  understood  the  preciseness  of  my 
sentence  as  in  jest  or  in  earnest  I  know 
not ;  but,  not  allowing  me  to  finish  it,  he 
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cried  out — 44  Ay,  I  see  you  are  for  the 
poik  slaakes.  Give  me  some  of  that 
dish” — naming  neither  pork  steaks  nor 
ham  and  fowl. 

Every  one  who  has  heard  Paley  talk 
must  be  aware  how  much  his  talk  loses 
by  being  written  down  :  no  speech  of  the 
greatest  orator,  not  even  that  to  which  was 
applied  44  quid  si  ipsum  videsses  ?”  could 
lose  by  transcription  more  of  its  force  and 
effect.  Paley’s  eloquence,  however,  did 
not,  like  that  orator’s,  consist  in  his  action ; 
that  was  by  no  means  graceful.  His  ut¬ 
terance  was  at  times  indistinct ;  and  when 
the  persons  to  whom  he  talked  were  near 
him,  he  talked  between  his  teeth  ;  but 
there  was  a  variety  and  propriety  of  in¬ 
flexion  in  the  tones  of  his  voice — an  em¬ 
phasis  so  pronounced,  and  so  clearly  con¬ 
veying  his  meaning  and  feeling,  assisted 
too  by  an  intelligent  smile  or  an  arch  leer, 
that  not  only  what  was  really  witty  ap¬ 
peared  doubly  clever,  but  his  ordinary  re¬ 
marks  seemed  ingenious. 

We,  that  is  the  society  of  the  place, 
dined  at  the  subdeanery.  The  weather 
was  excessively  cold  ;  the  fire  in  the  room 
in  which  we  dined  had  been  lighted  but 
just  before  dinner  ;  we  were  all  chilled. 
Paley  felt  it  to  be  useless  to  make  apolo¬ 
gies  for  what  might  have  been  so  easily 
prevented ;  he  talked  of  a  dinner-party, 
k4  an  improvement  upon  this  room,  for 
they  dined  out  of  doors.”  To  one  of  the 
company  who  was  helping  to  the  trifle,  as 
it  is  here  called — 44  Captain  — — ,  you 
seem  to  be  up  to  to  the  elbows  in  suds  ; 
send  me  some  of  that ;  dig  deep.”  I  ob¬ 
served,  that  immediately  after  dinner  he 
sent  for  his  tooth-pick  case,  and  was  im¬ 
patient  till  it  was  brought ;  that  be  drank 
very  sparingly,  of  white  wine  chiefly  ;  and 
that  some  gingerbread  was  served,  not  as 
part  of  the  dessert,  but  to  him  alone. 

After  dinner,  one  of  the  party  said, 
44  Mr.  Subdean,  if  you  will  give  me  leave, 
I’ll  stir  the  fire.”  Paley  rushed  from  his 
end  of  the  table :  44  I  understand  your 
trick  !  you  want  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  warming  yourself.  These  are  reflec¬ 
tions  of  a  mind  at  ease :  I  have  been  far¬ 
ther  from  the  fire  than  any  of  you :  give 
me  the  poker.”  When  we  were  seated 
round  the  fire,  he  gave  me  a  letter :  u  It 
relates  to  the  hare  we  had  at  dinner.  It 
is  written  by  a  farmer,  a  tenant  to  the 
dean  and  chapter.  Nay,  read  it  aloud.” 
I  read  : — 44  Reverend  Sir  :  I  request  your 
honour’s  acceptance  of  a  hare,  as  I  mean 
to  ask  a  favour  in  a  short  time.  I  am, 
&c.  &c.”  Paley  said,  44  As  the  dean  re¬ 
marked,  so  many  thousand  presents  have 
been  made  with  the  same  intention,  yet 
the  motive  was  never  so  honestly  avowed 
before.”  I  said,  44  I  hope  the  farmer 


will  obtain  the  favour.”  44  Very  likely 
he  will.” 

44  When  I  lived  at  Carlisle,  I  used  to 
send  half-a-guinea  to  market  on  the  mar¬ 
ket-day,  and  that  supplied  my  family  with 
provisions  for  the  week.”  A  proof,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  cheapness  of  that  coun¬ 
try,  of  the  straitness  of  Paley’s  circum¬ 
stances.  His  family  was  numerous,  and 
he  had,  he  said,  three  servants.  He  talked 
without  reserve  of  passages  in  his  former 
life,  which  a  man  of  ordinary  character, 
in  the  situation  he  then  filled,  would  have 
been  careful  to  keep  out  of  view.  There 
was  latent  pride  in  this  perhaps. 

.  44  When  I  set  up  a  carriage,  it  was 
thought  right  that  my  armorial  bearings 
should  appear  on  the  panels.  Now,  we 
had  none  of  us  ever  heard  of  the  Paley 
aims  ;  none  of  us  had  ever  dreamed  that 
such  things  existed,  or  had  ever  been. 
All  the  old  folks  of  the  family  were  con¬ 
sulted  ;  they  knew  nothing  about  it.  Great 
search  was  made,  however,  and  at  last  we 
found  a  silver  tankard,  on  which  was  en¬ 
graved  a  coat  of  arms.  It  was  carried  by 
common  consent  that  these  must  be  the 
Paley  arms  ;  they  were  painted  on  the 
carriage,  and  looked  very  handsome.  The 
carriage  went  on  very  well  with  them  ; 
and  it  was  not  till  six  months’  afterwards 
that  we  found  out  that  the  tankard  had 
been  bought  at  a  sale  /”  His  looks  and 
manner  were  an  admirable  running  com¬ 
mentary  on  this  story,  and  rendered  it 
superfluous  for  him  to  make,  and  he  did 
not  make,  any  remark  upon  it. 

Mr.  Subdean,  we  saw  you  this  morning 
in  a  situation  that  must  have  been  very 
distressing  to  you — in  the  midst  of  the 
crowd  that  was  accompanying  the  poor 
man  who  was  going  to  be  hanged. 
44  Why,”  said  he,  44  I  got  into  the  crowd 
without  intending  it ;  but,  being  there,  I 
waited  to  see  the  poor  fellow  pass  by.  I 
looked  in  his  face  to  see  the  expression  of 
it ;  he  was  amazed  and  stupified,  and  that 
was  all :  I  observed  that  the  nails  of  his 
fingers  were  perfectly  white.”  Soon  after 
he  said, 44  How  strange  it  is  that  we  should 
be  so  much  under  the  influence  of  our  ha¬ 
bits  !  the  poor  man  who  was  executed 
this  morning  was  a  miller ;  had  been 
brought  up  a  miller ;  after  the  commis¬ 
sion  of  the  felony,  when  he  knew  that 
they  were  in  search  of  him,  he  hid  himself 
in  a  mill,  and  in  a  mill  he  was  appre¬ 
hended.” 

,He  told  me,  44  When  I  wanted  to  write 
any  thing  particularly  well, — to  do  better 
than  ordinary, — I  used  to  order  a  post- 
chaise  and  go  to  Longtown  ;  it  is  the  first 
stage  from  Carlisle  towards  the  north  ; 
there  is  a  comfortable  quiet  inn  there.  I 
asked  for  a  room  to  myself ;  there  then  I 
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was,  safe  from  the  bustle  and  trouble  of  a 
family,  and  there  I  remained  as  long  as  I 
liked,  or  till  I  had  finished  what  I  was 
about.”  I  said,  “  That  is  a  very  curious 
anecdote;”  and  I  said  it  in  a  tone  which, 
from  a  certain  change  in  his  countenance, 

I  believe  to  have  set  him  on  musing  how 
this  anecdote  would  appear  in  the  history 
of  his  life. 

Paley  took  his  rides  on  horseback  occa¬ 
sionally,  but  always  alone,  without  the  ’ 
attendance  even  of  a  servant.  u  I  am  so 
bad  a  horseman,  that  if  any  man  on  horse¬ 
back  was  to  come  near  me  when  I  am 
riding,  I  should  certainly  have  a  fall ; 
company  would  take  off  my  attention,  and 
I  have  need  of  all  I  can  command  to  ma¬ 
nage  my  horse  and  keep  my  seat ;  I  have 
got  a  horse,  the  quietest  creature  that  ever 
lived,  one  that  at  Carlisle  used  to  be  co¬ 
vered  with  children  from  the  ears  to  the 
tail.”  Understanding  all  this,  and  seeing 
him  gambadoing  on  the  race-course,  I 
turned  my  horse’s  head  another  way.  “  1 
saw  what  you  meant  this  morning ;  it 
was  very  considerate  of  you  ;  I  am  much 
obliged  to  you.” 

Paley  was  too  careful  of  petty  expenses, 
as  is  frequently  the  case  with  those  who 
have  had  but  narrow  incomes  in  early  life. 
He  kept  a  sufficiently  handsome  esta¬ 
blishment  as  subdean,  but  he  was  stingy. 
A  plentiful  fall  of  snow  took  place  during 
an  evening  party  at  the  precentor’s  ;  two 
of  Mr.  JSubdean’s  daughters  were  there  ; 
he  showed  great  anxiety  on  account  of 
the  necessity  that  seemed  to  have  arisen 
of  sending  them  home  in  a  sedan-chair. 
Taking  the  advice  of  several  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  whether  such  necessity  really  and 
inevitably  existed,  he  said  to  me,  “  It  is 
only  next  door.” — “  The  houses  touch,” 
said  I,  “  but  it  i3  a  long  round  to  your 
door  ;  the  length  of  both  houses,  and  then 
through  the  garden  in  front  of  your  house.” 
He  consulted  the  precentor,  who,  to  put 
the  matter  in  the  right  point  of  view,  cried 
out,  “  Let  the  girls  hare  a  chair  ;  it  is 
only  three-pence  a-piece.” 

We  all  admired  Paley’s  talents  ;  we 
were  all  proud  of  having  him  for  sub¬ 
dean  ;  we  all  sought  and  delighted  in 
his  conversation :  he  was  liked,  yet  it 
cannot  be  said  in  an  unqualified  sense  that 
he  was  respected.  The  familiarity  of  his 
manners,  his  almost  perpetual  jests,  his 
approximations  to  coarseness  of  language, 
weakened  that  splendour  of  his  literary 
reputation  by  which  we  should  otherwise 
have  been  dazzled.  Yet  he  was,  though 
rough  and  unpolished,  perfectly  well  be¬ 
haved.  If  ever  he  stepped  aside  from  the 
conformity  with  the  order  and  regulations 
of  good  society,  it  was  in  the  spirit  ot  fun, 
and  understood  to  be  so  ;  he  was,  in  all 


ordinary  cases,  gentle  and  good-natured  ; 
his  tact  enabled,  and  his  seemingly-bene- 
volent  disposition  prompted  him  to  say 
what  might  he  pleasing  to  those  with 
whom  he  conversed,  a.  d  to  avoid  what 
might  be  disagreeable.  He  certainly  was 
not  by  nature  of  a  selfish  character ;  how 
far  the  example  of  the  world,  and  the  ne¬ 
cessities  of  his  own  situation  might  have 
engendered  this  sentiment,  which  every 
man  finds  unamiable  when  exerted  against 
himself,  it  is  not  for  man  to  judge,  who 
cannot  know  the  heart,  and  can  seldom 
impartially  decide  on  the  conduct  of  his 
fellow-man. — New  Monthly  Magazine . 


WINTER— IN  SIX  SONNETS. 

NO.  I. — DAYBBEAK. 

Slow  clear  away  the  misty  shades  of  morn, 

As  sings  the  redbreast  on  the  window-sill  : 

Fade  the  last  stars  ;  the  air  is  stern  and  still ; 
Audio!  bright  frost-work  on  the  leafless  thorn ! 
Why,  day  god,  why  so  late?  the  tardy  heaven 
Brightens ;  and,  screaming  downwards  to  the 
shore 

Of  the  waste  sea,  the  dim-seen  gulls  pass  o’er, 

A  scatter'd  crowd,  by  natural  impulse  driven 
Home  to  their  element.  All  yesternight 
From  spongy  ragged  clouds  pour'd  down  the 
rain, 

And  in  the  wind-gusts,  on  the  window  pane 
Rattled  aloud  : — but  now  the  sky  grows  bright. 
Winter  !  since  thou  must  govern  us  again. 

Oh,  take  not  in  fierce  tyrannies  delight. 

NO.  II. — SNOW-STORM. 

How  gloom  the  clouds  '  quite  stifled  is  the  ray, 
Which  from  the  conquer’d  sun  would  vainly 
shoot 

Through  the  blank  storm  ;  and  though  the  winds 
be  mule, 

Lo !  down  the  whitening  deluge  finds  its  way. — 
Look  up  ! — a  thousand  thousand  fairy  motes 
Come  dancing  downwards,  onwards,  sideways 
whirl’d , 

Like  flecks  of  down,  or  apple-blossoms  curl'd 
By  nipping  winds.  See  how  in  ether  floats 
The  light-wing’d  mass,— then,  mantling  o’er  the 
field, 

Changes  at  once  the  landscape,  chokes  the  rill, 
Hoaries  with  white  the  lately  verdant  hill, 

And  silvers  earth.  All  to  thine  influence  yield 
Stern  conqueror  of  blithe  autumn;  yearly  still 
Of  thee,  the  dread  avatar  is  reveal’d. 

NO.  III.— CLEAR  PKOST. 

’Tis  noon,  the  heaven  is  clear  without  a  cloud  ; 
And,  on  the  masses  of  untrodden  snow, 

The  inefficient  sunbeams  glance  and  glow  ; 

Slill  is  the  mountain  swathed  in  its  white  shroud  : 
But  look  along  the  lake  ! — hark  to  the  hum 
Of  mingling  crowds!— in  graceful  curves  how 
swings 

The  air  poised  skater—  Mercury  without  wings ! 
Rings  the  wide  ice,  a  murmur  never  dumb ; 
While  over  all,  in  tits  harmonious,  come 
The  dulcet  tones  which  music  lanward  flings.— 
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There  moves  the  ermined  fair,  with  timid  toe  ; 
Half-pain’d,  half-pleased  :  yes !  all  is  joy  and 
mirth, 

As  if,  though  frost  could  subjugate  mean  earth, 
He  had  no  chains  to  bind  the  spirit’s  flow. 

NO.  IV.’— MOONLIGHT. 

Behold  the  mountain  peaks  how  sharply  lined 
Against  the  cloudless  orient ! — while,  serene, 

The  silver  moon,  majestic  as  a  queen, 

Walks  mid  thin  stars,  whose  lustre  has  declined. 
There  is  no  bi'eath  of  wind  abroad.  The  trees 
Sleep  in  their  stilly  leaflessness  ;  while,  lost 
In  the  pale,  sparkling  labyrinths  of  irost, 

The  wide  world  seems  to  slumber,  and  to  freeze. 
’Tis  like  enchanted  fairyland' — A  chill 
Steals  o  er  ihe  heart,  as,  gazing  thus  on  night, 
Life  from  our  lower  wTorld  seems  pass’d  away : 
And.  in  the  witchery  of  the  faint  moonlight. 
Silence  comes  dowu  to  hold  perpetual  sway  ; — 
So  breathless  is  the  scene — so  hush’d— so  still ! 

NO  V.— VICISSITUDE. 

Oh  !  sweetly  beautiful  it  is  to  mark 

The  virgin,  vernal  snow-drop  !  lifting  up— 

Meek  as  a  nun — the  whiteness  of  its  cup, 

From  earth’s  dead  bosom,  desolate  and  dark.— 
Glorious  is  summer!  with  its  rich  array 
Of  blossom'd  greenei’y,  perfume-glowing  bowrers, 
Blue  skies,  and  balmy  airs,  and  fruits,  and 
flowers, 

Bright  sunshine,  singing  birds,  and  endless  day  ! 
Nor  glorious  less  brown  autumn’s  witchery  ; 

As  by  her  aureate  trees  Pomona  sits 
And  Ceres,  as  she  wanders,  hears  by  fits 
The  reapers’  chant,  beneath  the  mellowing  sky  ; 
But  thy  blasts,  winter,  hymn  a  moral  lay, 

And,  mocking  earth,  bid  man’s  thoughts  point  on 
high. 

NO.  VI.— CONCLUSIONS, 

All  things  round  us  preach  of  death  ;  yet  mirth 
Swells  the  vain  heart,  darts  from  the  careless 
eye, 

As  if  we  were  created  ne’er  to  die, 

And  had  our  everlasting  home  on  earth  ! — 

All  things  around  us  preach  of  death  ;  the  leaves 
Drop  from  the  forest — perish  the  bright  flow’rs — 
Shortens  the  day’s  shorn  sunlight,  hours  on 
hours — 

And  o’er  bleak,  sterile  fields  the  wild  wind 
grieves. — 

Yes  !  all  things  preach  of  death, — we  are  born 
to  die : — 

We  are  but  waves  along  life’s  ocean  driven  ; 
Time  is  to  us  a  brief  probation  given, 

To  fit  us  for  a  dread  eternity. 

Hear  ye,  that  watch  with  faith’s  unslumbering 
eye, 

Earth  is  our  pilgrimage,  our  home  is  heaven  ! 
Blackwood's  Magazine .  Delta. 


To  *  *  *  * 

I  hate  to  see  thy  vain  pretence, 

To  all  the  flowers  of  eloquence, 

As  boldly  on  thou  rantest ; 

Tho’  perhaps,  thou  still  may  please  the 
crowd, 

With  gesture  bad,  and  language  loud, 
Since  sense  alone  thou  wantest. 


flit  Jbelettor; 

CHOICE  EXTRACTS  FROM 
NEW  WORKS. 

FANCIES  ON  A  TEA-CUP. 

I  love  to  pore  upon  old  china — and 
to  speculate,  from  the  images,  on  Cathay. 
I  can  fancy  that  the  Chinese  manners 
betray  themselves,  like  the  drunkard’s^ 
in  their  cups. — 

How  quaintly  pranked  and  patterned 
is  their  vessel !— exquisitely  outlandish, 
yet  not  barbarian. — How  daintily  trans¬ 
parent  ! —  It  should  be  no  vulgar  earth, 
that  produces  that  superlative  ware,  nor 
does  it  so  seem  in  the  enamelled  land¬ 
scape. 

There,  are  beautiful  birds  ;  there — ■. 
rich  flowers  and  gorgeous  butterflies,  and 
a  delicate  clime,  if  we  may  credit  the 
porcelain.  There  be  also  horrible  mon¬ 
sters,  dragons,  with  us  obsolete,  and 
reckoned  fabulous  ;  the  main  breed, 
doubtless,  having  followed  Fohi  (our 
Noah)  in  his  wanderings  thither  from  the 
Mount  Ararat. — But  how  does  that  im¬ 
peach  the  loveliness  of  Cathay  ?— There 
are  such  creatures  even  in  Fairy-land. 

I  long  often  to  loiter  in  those  romantic 
Paradises— studded  with  pretty  temples 
—  holiday  pleasure-grounds — the  true 
tea-gardens.  I  like  those  meandering 
waters,  and  the  abounding  little  islands. 

And  here  is  a  Chinese  nurse-maid, — 
Ho-Fi,  chiding  a  fretful  little  Pekin 
child.  The  urchin  hath  just  such  another 
toy,  at  the  end  of  a  string,  as  might  be 
purchased  at  our  own  Mr.  Dunnett’s. 
It  argues  an  advanced  state  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  where  the  children  have  many  play¬ 
things  ;  and  the  Chinese  infants,  witness 
their  flying  fishes  and  whirligigs,  sold  by 
the  stray  natives  about  our  streets,  are  far 
gone  in  such  juvenile  luxuries. 

But  here  is  a  better  token. — The  Chi¬ 
nese  are  a  polite  people  ;  for  they  do  not 
make  household,  much  less  husbandry, 
drudges  of  their  wives.  You  may  read 
the  women’s  fortune  in  their  tea-cups. 
In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  female  is 
busy  only  in  the  lady-like  toils  of  the 
toilette.  Lo  !  here,  how  sedulously  the 
blooming  Hy-son  is  pencilling  the  mortal 
arches,  and  curving  the  cross-bows  of  her 
eye-brows.  A  musical  instrument,  her 
secondary  engagement,  is  at  her  almost 
invisible  feet.  Are  such  little  extremities 
likely  to  be  tasked  with  laborious  offices — • 
Marry,  in  kicking,  they  must  be  ludi¬ 
crously  impotent, — but  then  she  hath  a 
formidable  growth  of  nails. 

By  her  side,  the  obsequious  Hum  is 
pouring  his  soft  flatteries  into  her  ear. 
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When  she  walketh  abroad,  (here  it  is  on 
another  sample)  he  shadeth  her  at  two 
miles  off  with  his  umbrella.  It  is  like 
an  allegory  of  love  triumphing  over 
space.  The  lady  is  walking  upon  one  of 
those  frequent  pretty  islets,  on  a  plain  as 
if  of  porcelain,  without  any  herbage, 
only  a  solitary  flower  springs  up,  seem¬ 
ingly  by  enchantment,  at  her  fairy-like 
foot.  The  watery  space  between  the 
lovers  is  aptly  left  as  a  blank,  excepting 
her  adorable  shadow,  which  is  tending 
towards  her  slave. 

IIow  reverentially  is  yon  urchin  pre¬ 
senting  his  flowers  to  the  grey-beard  ! 
So  honourably  is  age  considered  in  China  ! 
There  would  be  some  sense,  there ,  in 
birth-day  celebrations. 

Here,  in  another  compartment,  is  a 
solitary  scholar,  apparently  studying  the 
elaborate  didactics  of  Con-Fuse-Ye. 

The  Chinese  have,  verily,  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  us  upon  earthenware  !  They 
trace  themselves  as  lovers,  contemplatists, 
philosophers  : — whereas,  to  judge  from 
our  jugs  and  mugs,  we  are  nothing  but 
sheepish  piping  shepherds  and  fox- 
hunters. — Hood's  Whims  and  Oddities. 


JACK  BANNISTER  AND  GAR¬ 
RICK. 

My  friend,  John  Bannister,  gave  me  the 
following  accurate  detail  of  his  own  re¬ 
ception  by  Garrick  ;  and  even  in  the  nar¬ 
rative  veneration  of  the  actor,  the  reader 
may  indulge  a  smile  at  the  vanity  of  the 
manager. 

“  I  was,”  says  the  admirable  comedian, 
“  a  student  of  painting  in  the  Royal  Aca¬ 
demy,  when  I  was  introduced  to  Mr. 
Garrick — under  whose  superior  genius 
the  British  stage  then  flourished  beyond 
all  former  example. 

“  One  morning  I  was  shown  into  his 
dressing-room,  when  he  was  before  the 
glass  preparing  to  shave — a  white  night¬ 
cap  covered  his  forehead — his  chin  and 
cheeks  were  enveloped  in  soap-suds— a 
razor-cloth  was  placed  upon  his  left 
shoulder,  and  he  turned  and  smoothed 
the  shining  blade  with  so  much  dexterity, 
that  I  longed  for  a  beard,  to  imitate  his 
incomparable  method  of  handling  the 
razor. 

44  Eh  !  well  ! — what  young  man — so — 
eh  !  You  are  still  for  the  stage  ?  Well, 
now,  what  character  do  you,  should  you 
like  to — eh  ?” 

44  I  should  like  to  attempt  Hamlet, 
Sir.” 

44  Eh !  what  Hamlet  the  Dane  ? 
Zounds!  that’s  a  bold— a — Have  you 
studied  the  part  ?”  44  I  have,  Sir,” 

64  Well,  don’t  mind  my  shaving.  Speak 


your  speech,  the  speech  to  the  ghost— I 
can  hear  you.  Come,  let’s  have  a  roll 
and  a  tumble,”  (A  phrase  of  his  often 
used  to  express  a  probationary  specimen.) 

44  After  a  few  hums  and  haws,  and  a 
disposing  of  my  hair,  so  that  it  might 
stand  on  end,  4  like  quills  on  the  fretful 
porcupine,’  I  supposed  my  father’s 
ghost  before  me,  4  armed  cap  d  pie,'  and 
off  I  started. 

“  Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  defend  us  ! 

( He  vriped  the  razor.) 

Be  thou  a  spirit  of  health,  or  gob'in  damn'd  ! 

(He  strapped  it.) 

Bring  with  thee  airs  from  heav ’nor  blasts  from 
hell !  (He  shaves  on.) 

Thou  com’st  in  such  a  questionable  shape. 

That  T  will  speak  to  thee.  I’ll  call  thee  Ham¬ 
let ! 

King,  father,  royal  Dane  ! — O,  answer  me. 

Let  me  not  burst  in  ignorance.” 

(He  lathered  again.) 

I  concluded  with  the  usual — 

(<  Say,  why  is  this?  wherefore?  what  should 
we  do  ?” 

but  still  continued  in  my  attitude,  ex¬ 
pecting  the  praise  due  to  an  exhibition, 
which  I  was  booby  enough  to  fancy  was 
only  to  be  equalled  by  himself.  But,  to 
my  eternal  mortification,  he  turned  quick 
upon  me,  brandished  the  razor  in  his 
hand,  and  thrusting  his  half-shaved  face 
close  up  to  mine,  he  made  such  horrible 
mouths  at  me,  that  I  thought  he  was 
seized  with  insanity,  and  I  showed  more 
natural  symptoms  of  being  frightened  at 
him ,  than  at  my  father’s  ghost.  44  Angels 
and  ministers  !  yaw  !  whaw  !  maw  !” 
However,  I  soon  perceived  my  vanity  by 
his  ridicule.  He  finished  shaving,  put 
on  his  wig,  and,  with  a  smile  of  good 
nature,  he  took  me  by  the  hand.  44  Come,” 
said  he,  44  young  gentleman, — eh  !  let 
us  see  now  what  we  can  do.”  He  spoke 
the  speech — hoiv  he  spoke  it,  those  who 
have  heard  him  never  can  forget. 
44  There,”  said  he,  44  young  gentleman  ; 
and  when  you  try  that  speech  again,  give 
it  more  passion  and  less  mouth." — Bou¬ 
den's  Life  of  Mrs.  Siddons. 


®t»t  ©atbem. 

“  1  am  Imt  a  Gatherer  anu  disposer  of  otbor 
men’s  stuff. * — Wotloii 


EPIGRAM. 

From  44  Le  Ramelet  Moundif  by  Gode- 
lin ,  a  poet  who  wrote  in  the  dialect  of 
Thoulouse ,  early  in  the  17 th  century. 

The  gay,  who  would  be  counted  wise, 
Think  all  delight  in  pastime  lies  ; 

Nor  heed  they  what  the  wise  condemn, 
Whilst  they  pass  time  —  Time  passes 
them. 
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GENTEEL  ECONOMY. 

A  certain  lady,  whose  taste  is  equal 
to  her  economy,  was  under  the  necessity 
of  asking  a  friend  to  dinner  :  the  follow¬ 
ing  is  a  bill  of  fare,  and  expense  of  each 
dish,  which  was  found  on  the  carpet  — 


s.  d. 

At  top,  two  herrings .  0  1 

Middle,  1^  oz.  of  butter,  melted  0  OJ 
Bottom,  three  mutton  chops,  cut 

thin  . .  0  2 

One  side,  1  lb.  small  potatoes  ...  0  0| 

On  the  other  side,  pickled  cabbage  0 
Fish  removed,  two  larks,  plenty 

of  crumbs .  0  1^ 

Mutton  removed,  French  roll 

boiled  for  pudding . 0  OJ 

Parsley  for  garnish . .  0 


0  7 

The  dinner  was  served  up  on  china, 
looked  light,  tasty,  and  pretty  ;  the 
table  small,  and  the  dishes  well  propor¬ 
tioned.-  We  hope  each  new  married  lady 
will  keep  this  as  a  lesson  ;  it  is  worth 
knowing  how  to  serve  up  seven  dishes, 
consisting  of  a  dish  of  fish,  joint  of 
mutton,  couple  of  fowls,  pudding,  ve¬ 
getables,  and  sauce  for  sevenpence  ! 


PROSPERITY  AND  ADVERSITY. 

When  fortune  smiles  and  looks  serene, 
’Tis  44  Pray,  Sir,  how  d’ye  do, 

Your  family  are  well  I  hope, 

Can  I  serve  them  or  you  ?” 

But  if  perchance,  her  scale  should  turn, 
And  with  it  change  your  plight, 

’Tis  then,  44  I’m  sorry  for  your  fate, 

But  times  are  hard — good  night.” 

EPITAPHS. 

On  a  grave  stone  in  Staverion  church¬ 
yard. 

Here  lieth  the  body  of  Betty  Bowden, 
Who  would  live  longer  but  she  couden,* 
Sorrow  and  grief  made  her  decay, 

Till  her  bad  leg  card-j-  she  away. 

*  Could  not.  f  Carried. 


In  Kingsbridge  church-yard ,  on  a  man 
who  was  too  poor  to  be  buried  with  his 
rich  relations  in  the  church. 

Here  lie  I  at  the  chancel  door, 

Here  I  lie  because  I’m  poor. 

The  further  in  the  more  to  pay, 

Here  I  lie  as  warm  as  they. 


The  following  was  put  on  the  grave  stone 
of  a  tragedian ,  at  his  desire  : — 

Exit  Bureridge. 


EPIGRAM. 

44  When  to  an  oculist  the  blind  repair 
To  get  again  their  sight, 

Of  drowning,  Ben,  they  in  some  danger 
are. 

If  I  conjecture  right.” 

44  Of  drowning  ?  —  why,  what  do  you 
mean  ?”  cries  Ben — 

44  Explain  at  once  to  me 
“  Why,”  rejoins  Tom, 44  this  is  my  rea¬ 
son,  then, 

Because  they — go  to  see.” 

Friend  Richard  drunk,  or  sober,  is, 

A  very  different  fellow  ; 

When  sober  he’s  a  cautious  quiz, 

A  pleasant  chap  when  mellow. 

You  ask  me  which  44  I  should  prefer  ? 

Depends  upon  the  end  ; 

Sober ,  if  for  a  serva?it.  Sir, 

But  drunk ,  if  for  a,  friend. 


A  WORTHLESS  ARTICLE. 

A  fellow  of  atrocious  ugliness  chanced 
to  pick  up  a  looking-glass  on  his  road. 
But  when  he  looked  at  himself,  he  flung 
it  away  in  a  rage,  crying,  44  Curse  you, 
if  you  were  good  for  anything  you  would 
not  have  been  thrown  away  by  your 
owner  ” 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Tlie  Illustrations  of  Shakspeare  will  be  re¬ 
sumed  in  our  next  number. 

J.  B - ,  will  see  we  had  not  forgotten  him. 

We  are  greatly  obliged  to  Mr.  H.  M'Keon  for 
a  sight  of  his  interesting  drawings,  one  of  which 
we  have  forwarded  to  our  artist  for  insertion  in 
our  columns. 

A  letter  is  left  with  our  publisher  for  Ned 
Con. 

The  drawing  by  W.  E.  S .  is  laid  out  for  the 
engraver. 

H.  W.  H.  is  received,  and  has  our  thanks. 

We  have  no  recollection  of  the  lines  alluded 
to  by  J.  E - s. 

P.  T.  W. ;  Tim  Tobykin;  M.  L.  B. ;  G.  W.  N. 
and  H.  W.  Dewhurst  in  our  next. 

Hector  M‘  Turk,  though  mistaken  in  many  of 
his  opinions,  has  been  read  attentively,  and  we 
thank  him  for  his  candid  epistle. 

Viator  ;  A  Visitor;  ar.d  J.  JE.  Wall  are  under 
consideration. 

Paradox  is  too  paradoxical. 

Charades,  Conundrums,  Enigmas,  Ana¬ 
grams,  and  Acrostics,  are  inadmissible. 

The  following  are  unfit  for  publication  : — 
E.,  A.;  J.  J.  H. ;  P.  E  P. ;  J.  A  ;  J  Though  ab¬ 
sent  not  forgot  „•  and  Tony  Lumpkin. 

Cross  Readings  must  be  very  good  to  gain 
insertion. 

Malvina  and  Zelia  are  just  arrived 
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THE  ABBEY,  BURY  ST.  EDMUND’S. 


The  monastery  of  St.  Edmund’s  Bury, 
in  Suffolk,  has  been  generally  supposed 
to  have  exceeded,  in  magnificent  build¬ 
ings,  splendid  decorations,  important  pri¬ 
vileges,  valuable  immunities,  and  ample 
endowments,  ail  other  ecclesiastical  and 
monastic  establishments  in  England, 
Glastonbury  alone  excepted.  Leland, 
who  lived  when  the  abbey  was  in  its  full 
prosperity,  and  may  be  supposed  to  have 
seen  it  in  its  greatest  splendour,  says, 
“  that  the  monastery  itself  is  a  town 
and  from  the  time  of  king  Sigbercht,  in 
638,  to  the  year  1486,  when  the  town  was 
honoured  with  the  presence  of  Henry  VII. 
in  his  progress  through  Norfolk  and  Suf¬ 
folk,  the  abbey  gained  a  great  accession 
of  wealth  and  power,  celebrity  and  conse¬ 
quence.  In  the  year  903,  the  church  was 
rebuilt,  as  it  became  the  receptacle  of  the 
famed  St.  Edmund's  body,  a  king  and  mar¬ 
tyr,  whose  name  to  this  day  stands  in  the 
church  of  England  calendar  and  almanacs. 
The  ecclesiastics,  who  devoted  themselves, 
at  that  time,  to  the  monastic  life,  under 
the  protection  of  the  royal  saint  and  fcnar- 
Vol.  ix.  D 


tyr,  increased  in  number,  and  were  incor¬ 
porated  into  a  college  of  priests  about  the 
year  925.  The  celebrity  of  the  shrine  of 
St.  Edmund,  through  whose  agency  many 
extraordinary  miracles  were  declared  to 
have  been  performed,  procured  numerous 
gifts  and  oblations  ;  and  hence  these  won¬ 
der-working  fooleries  eminently  increased 
the  wealth  and  consideration  of  the  abbey 
of  St.  Edmund’s  Bury. 

The  abbey  of  Bury,  in  Shakspeare’s 
King  John  and  Second  Part  of  Henry 
F/.,  is  frequently  alluded  to ;  and  the 
scenes  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  to  the 
present  day,  by  masses  of  tumuli,  bear 
evidence  of  the  severe  battles  there  sus¬ 
tained,  are  as  faithfully  laid  down  by  the 
u  great  hard  of  Avon.”  In  act  iv.  scene 
iii.  of  King  John ,  mention  is  first  made 
of  the  town  of  Bury,  which  was  then  the 
seat  of  parliament : — 

“  Enter  Pembroke,  Salisbury,  and  Bigot. 
Sal.  Lords,  I  will  meet  him  at  St.  Edmund’s 
Bury; 

It  is  our  safety,  and  we  must  embrace 
This  gentle  offer  of  the  perilous  time.” 
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Again  : 

“  Big.  Away,  toward  Bury,  to  the  dauphin 
(here !  . 

Tern.  There,  tell  the  king  he  may  inquire  us 
out.”  [ Exeunt  Lords. 

Scene  iv.  act  v. :  thus : — 

“  Melun.  Fly,  noble  English,  you  are  bought 
and  sold ;  • 

Unthread  the  rude  eye  of  rebellion, 

And  welcome  home  again  discarded  faith. 

Seek  out  King  John,  and  fall  before  his  feet ; 

For,  if  the  French  be  lords  of  this  loud  day, 

He  means  to  recompense  the  pains  you  take, 

By  cutting  off  your  heads  :  thus  hath  he  sworn, 
And  I  with  him,  and  many  more  with  me, 

Upon  the  altar  at  St.  Edmund's  Bury  ; 

Even  on  that  altar,  where  we  swore  to  you 
Dear  amity  and  everlasting  love.” 

In  1446,  a  parliament  was  convened  at 
Bury,  under  the  influence  of  queen  Mar¬ 
garet  and  cardinal  De  Beaufort,  the  in¬ 
veterate  enemy  of  Humphrey,  duke  of 
Gloucester,  the  king’s  uncle.  The  real 
object  for  assembling  the  parliament 
was  to  bring  the  duke  to  a  mock  trial, 
and  cause  his  destruction,  which  deed 
was  perpetrated  by  William  de  la  Pole, 
marquis  of  Suffolk,  the  queen’s  favourite, 
in  an  apartment  of  St.  Saviour’s  hospital, 
an  appendage  to  the  abbey.  The  whole 
subject  of  the  third  act  of  the  Second 
Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  narrates  these 
proceedings,  and  it  must  suffice  us  to 
refer  the  reader  to  the  entire  scenes  of 
Shakspeare,  in  lieu  of  our  giving  extracts. 
We  now  hasten  to  give  the  present  ap¬ 
pearance  of  this  celebrated  monastery. 

The  western  gate,  which  our  engraving 
beautifully  and  accurately  represents,  is 
in  height  about  62  feet,  in  length  50,  and 
in  breadth  41.  It  formed  the  grand  en¬ 
trance  to  the  abbey,  and  is  the  only  relic 
that  attests  the  splendour  of  this  truly 
magnificent  establishment.  Of  this  ve¬ 
nerable  structure,  the  materials  and  work¬ 
manship  were  so  excellent,  that,  without 
the  protection  of  a  roof,  and  without  the 
aid  of  repairs,  it  is  yet  in  a  state  of  pre¬ 
servation  almost  perfect.  The  original 
entrance  to  the  abbey  having  been  de¬ 
stroyed,  in  a  violent  assault,  made  in  the 
year  1327,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town, 
the  present  gate,  which  opened  into  the 
great  court-yard,  in  front  of  the  abbot’s 
palace,  was  erected  upon  a  plan  combining 
utility  with  ornament,  and  elegance  with 
defence.  The  architecture  is  of  the  best 
period  of  that  style  which  is  generally 
termed  Gothic.  The  composition  is  judi¬ 
cious  and  harmonious.  In  the  western 
front,  richness  of  design  predominates  ; 
in  the  eastern,  an  elegant  simplicity.  The 
embellishments,  arranged  with  taste,  and 
executed  with  sharpness  and  precision, 
are  much  more  numerous  than  those 


which  appear  in  earlier  specimens.  They 
arc  not,  however,  in  such  extravagant 
profusion  as  the  later  and  more  florid 
style  which  prevailed  in  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VI.  and  VII.  presented. 


MOURNING. 

[Our  respected  correspondent,  F.  R.  F., 
has  favoured  us  with  the  following 
article,  which  will  doubtless  be  perused 
with  a  melancholy  interest  by  the  nu¬ 
merous  readers  of  the  Mirror.  Other 
contributions  have  also  been  received 
which  relate  to  the  sad  event  which  till 
classes  of  individuals  so  deeply  deplore. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  meet  the  wishes 
of  our  friends,  we  publish  a  Supple¬ 
ment  with  the  present  sheet,  in  which 
will  be  found  accurate  and  copious 
details  of  the  ceremonial  of  the  remains 
of  his  royal  highness  lying  in  state,  and 
anecdotes  and  recollections  of  the  life 
of  the  duke  of  York. — Ed.] 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

Mourning,  among  the  ancients,  was 
expressed  by  very  different  signs,  as  by 
tearing  their  clothes,  wearing  sackcloth, 
laying  aside  crowns  and  the  other  ensigns 
of  honour ;  thus  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of 
Cato,  relates,  that  from  the  time  of  his 
leaving  the  city  with  Pompey,  he  neither 
shaved  his  head,  nor,  as  usual,  wore  the 
crown  or  garland.  A  public  grief  was 
sometimes  testified  by  a  general  fast. 
Among  the  Romans,  a  year  of  mourning 
was  ordained  by  law  for  women  who  had 
lost  their  husbands.  In  public  mourn¬ 
ings,  the  shops  of  Rome  were  shut  up  ; 
the  senators  laid  aside  their  laticlavian 
robes,  the  consuls  sat  in  a  lower  seat  than 
usual,  and  the  women  put  aside  all  their 
ornaments.  The" ancients  had  a  remark¬ 
able  way  of  mourning  for  soldiers  slain 
in  battle  ;  the  whole  army  attended  the 
funeral  solemnities,  with  their  aims  and 
shields  turned  upside  down. 

The  mournings  of  the  eastern  nations 
of  Indians  are  much  more  closely  fol¬ 
lowed,  though  of  much  shorter  duration 
than  ours.  After  the  death  of  a  near  re¬ 
lation,  they  mourn  fifteen  days,  during 
which  time  they  eat  nothing  but  rice  and 
water  ;  they  are  not  to  chew  betel,  or  to 
use  the  common  washings ;  but  are  to 
perform  acts  of  charity,  such  as  distri¬ 
buting  food  to  the  poor  ;  and  prayers  are 
’  said,  entreating  the  Almighty  to  forgive 
the  sins  of  the  deceased,  and  to  assign 
him  a  good  place  in  the  other  world.  On 
the  sixteenth  day,  when  the  mourning  is 
ended,  they  make  a  solemn  feast,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  abilities,  and  invite  to  it  all 
their  friends  and  neighbours.  After  this 
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they  annually,  on  the  same  day,  give 
food  to  the  poor,  and  renew  their  prayers 
for  the  happiness  of  the  dead  person. 

The  colours  of  the  dress  or  habit  worn 
to  signify  grief  are  different  in  different 
countries.  In  Europe,  the  ordinary  co¬ 
lour  for  mourning  is  black  ;  in  China,  it 
is  white,  a  colour  that  was  the  mourning 
of  the  ancient  Spartan  and  Roman  ladies  ; 
in  Turkey,  it  is  blue,  or  violet ;  in 
Egypt,  yellow  ;  in  Ethiopia,  brown  ; 
and  kings  and  cardinals  mourn  in  purple. 
Every  nation  and  country  gave  a  reason  for 
their  wearing  the  particular  colour  of  their 
mourning :  black,  which  is  the  privation 
of  light,  is  supposed  to  denote  the  priva¬ 
tion  of  life ;  white  is  an  emblem  of  pu¬ 
rity  ;  yellow  is  to  represent,  that  death 
is  the  end  of  all  human  hopes,  because 
this  is  the  colour  of  leaves  when  they  fall, 
and  flowers  when  they  fade ;  brown  de¬ 
notes  the  earth,  to  which  the  dead  return  ; 
blue  is  an  emblem  of  the  happiness  which 
it  is  hoped  the  deceased  enjoys ;  and 
purple,  or  violet,  is  supposed  to  express 
a  mixture  of  sorrow  and  hope. 

At  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Peru, 
bv  the  Spaniards,  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country  wore  it  of  a  mouse  colour. 
Amongst  the  Japanese,  white  is  the  sign 
of  mourning,  and  black  of  rejoicing.  In 
Castile,  mourning  vestments  were  for¬ 
merly  of  white  serge.  The  Persians 
clothed  themselves  in  brown,  and  they, 
their  whole  family,  and  all  their  animals, 
were  shaved.  In  Lycia,  the  men  wore 
female  habiliments,  during  the  whole 
time  of  their  mourning.  At  Delos,  they 
cut  off  their  hair ;  the  Egyptians  tore 
their  bosoms,  and  covered  their  faces 
with  mud,  wearing  cloth  of  the  colour 
of  yellow,  or  of  dead  leaves.  The  full 
mourning  of  the  Jews  continues  for  a 
year,  and  takes  place  upon  the  death  of 
parents.  Children  do  not  put  on  black, 
but  are  obliged  to  wear,  during  the  whole 
year,  the  clothes  they  had  on  at  the  death 
of  their  father,  let  them  be  ever  so  tat¬ 
tered.  They  fast  on  the  anniversary  of 
his  death  every  year.  Second  mourning 
lasts  a  month,  and  takes  place  on  the  de¬ 
mise  of  children,  uncles,  and  aunts. 
During  that  period  they  neither  wash, 
shave,  nor  perfume  themselves,  nor  even 
cut  their  nails.  They  do  not  eat  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  family,  and  the  husband 
and  his  wife  live  separately.  Slight 
mourning  continues  only  for  a  week,  and 
is  worn  on  the  decease  of  a  husband,  or 
of  a  wife.  On  returning  from  the  funeral 
obsequieH,  the  husband,  wearing  his 
mourning  habits,  washes  his  hands,  un¬ 
covers  his  feet,  and  seats  himself  on  the 
ground,  remains  in  the  same  posture  and 
continues  to  groan  and  weep,  without 
D  2 
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paying  attention  to  any  occupation,  until 
the  seventh  day.  The  Chinese,  during 
the  first  year  of  mourning,  wear  coarse 
white  linen  ;  the  second  year,  their  clothes 
are  something  better,  and  the  third  year, 
they  are  allowed  to  wear  white  silk. 
Three  years  a  widow  mourns  for  the 
death  of  a  husband ;  and  the  man  one 
year  for  his  wife,  and  one  for  a  brother. 
The  magistrate  no  longer  exercises  his 
functions,  the  counsellor  suspends  his 
suits,  and  husbands  and  wives,  as  with 
Jews,  live  apart  from  each  other.  Young 
people  live  in  seclusion,  and  cannot  marry 
till  the  end  of  three  years.  In  Poland, 
when  a  woman  of  quality  mourns,  she 
wears  a  coarse  black  stuff ;  her  linen  is 
not  much  finer  than  canvass ;  and  the 
greater  the  quality  of  the  deceased,  the 
coarser  are  the  mourning  weeds. 

The  custom  of  mourning  for  the  dead 
in  shrieks  and  howlings  is  of  great  anti¬ 
quity,  and  prevails  almost  universally 
among  the  followers  of  Mahomet.  In 
Turkey,  the  women  rend  the  air  with 
their  cries,  which  are  continued  writh  few 
intermissions  till  the  interment,  which, 
however,  takes  place  with  all  convenient 
speed  and  relieves  the  survivors  from  this 
troublesome  and  melancholy  task  The 
men  indeed  wear  no  mourning  for  their 
deceased  friends,  nor  express  any  regret 
at  their  departure,  considering  death  as  a 
dispensation  of  Providence,  which  ought 
to  be  submitted  to  without  murmuring. 
The  Mingrelians  mourn  for  their  dead 
with  loud  and  doleful  lamentations, 
beating  their  breasts,  tearing  their  hair, 
and  even  wounding  their  flesh  ;  the  men 
shave  their  heads  and  beards,  and  rend 
their  clothes.  And  this  mourning  lasts 
forty  days,  during  all  which  time  the 
body  remains  unburied.  The  Abyssinians 
mourn  for  the  dead  many  days  ;  begin- 
irg  their  lamentations  with  the  morning, 
and  continuing  th^m  till  night,  when  the 
nearest  relations  and  friends  of  the  de¬ 
ceased  assemble  at  the  grave,  together 
with  several  female  hired  mourners,  who 
join  the  solemnity  with  shrieks,  all  clap¬ 
ping  their  hands,  smiting  their  breasts, 
and  uttering  the  most  doleful  and  pathetic 
expressions  of  grief.  When  a  person  of  or¬ 
dinary  rank  dies  who  is  a  native  of  Guinea, 
his  friends  and  neighbours  set  up  a  loud 
cry  round  the  corpse,  carrying  it  into  the 
open  air,  and  asking  it  the  cause  of  its 
death,  and  whether  it  perished  through  the 
want  of  food,  or  from  the  effects  of  necro¬ 
mancy — a  superstition,  that  one  could 
hardly  suppose  human  nature  chargeable 
with.  The  term  of  mourning  is  six 
weeks,  during  which  time  lamentations 
are  made  at  the  grave  every  morning  and 
evening.  F.  R.  Y. 
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HINTS  TO  YOUNG  PORTRAIT 
PAINTERS. 


( For  the  Mirror. ) 

There  is  certainly  no  class  of  painting 
which  requires  more  attention  to  nature 
than  that  of  portraiture.  But  from  this 
observation,  the  young  painter  may  per¬ 
haps  infer,  and  very  naturally  too,  that 
the  defects  of  nature  are  to  be  copied  as 
closely  as  her  beauties.  It  is  proper  to 
observe,  therefore,  that  all  glaring  de¬ 
formities,  if  the  air  and  temper  of  the 
person  can  be  known  without  them,  ought 
invariably  to  be  omitted  or  corrected,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  portraits  of  young  females 
and  children.  For  example,  a  large 
awkward  mouth,  or  a  nose  somewhat 
awry,  may  ever  be  improved  by  the  skil¬ 
ful  painter,  who,  with  due  propriety, 
may  deviate  considerably  from  his  models, 
and  thus  render  the  likeness,  even  of  a 
plain  person,  fascinating.  The  greatest 
beauty  of  a  portrait  is  likeness ;  and  its 
greatest  fault  is  when  it  resembles  a  per¬ 
son  for  whom  it  was  not  intended— a  fault 
into  which  young  painters  very  frequently 
fall. 

Three  things  must  be  attended  to  in 
■painting  a  portrait;  namely,  air,  colour , 
and  attitude. 

Aar  presents  the  lines  of  the  face,  the 
drapery,  the  head-dress,  &c.  The  face 
principally  depends  upon  the  correctness 
of  its  drawing,  and  the  nice  agreement  of 
all  its  parts,  so  that  when  we  view  the 
whole  together,  we  may,  without  diffi¬ 
culty,  be  able  to  recognize  the  physiog¬ 
nomy  of  the  sitter.  Some  painters  are 
extremely  careless  in  putting  the  different 
parts  of  a  face  together,  so  much  so,  in¬ 
deed,  that  we  often  see  a  sad  eye,  and  a 
laughing  mouth,  in  the  same  face,  which 
is  highly  absurd.  When  a  person  smiles, 
the  eyes  close,  the  mouth  widens,  the 
cheeks  expand,  and  the  nostrils  turn  up  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  person  as¬ 
sumes  a  melancholy  mood,  his  features 
are  entirely  reversed.  The  nose,  being 
the  .most  prominent  feature  in  the  human 
face,  ought  to  have  great  attention  paid 
to  it,  for  if  not  well  drawn,  all  the  other 
features,  however  correct  in  themselves, 
will  contribute  but  very  little  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  likeness.  The  hair  of  the  head, 
with  the  head-ornaments,  must  be  copied 
closely ;  for  it  is  by  such  nice  imitation 
that  the  artist  ensures  the  approbation  of 
his  sitters.  Perhaps  nothing  contributes 
more  to  likeness  than  the  shoulders  and 
arms  of  the  sitter ;  they  must,  conse¬ 
quently,  be  accurately  drawn.  Great 
care  ought  also  to  be  taken  in  placing  the 
head,  and  in  giving  the  person  a  proper 
turn  in  the  neck.  The  large  folds  of 


drapery  require  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  painter’s  care  ;  for  a  piece  of  loose 
drapery  thrown  over  the  sitter’s  shoulders, 
in  a  tasteful  manner,  is  an  elegant  coup 
de  grace  to  the  whole  of  the  drawing. 

Colour  is  the  most  essential  part  of  a 
portrait ;  without  it  the  most  accurate 
drawing  and  the  finest  attitude  would 
have  little  effect.  There  are  two  great 
difficulties  in  colouring,  namely,  exact¬ 
ness  of  the  tints,*  and  the  best  method 
of  setting  them  off  to  advantage  ;  the 
former  is  surmounted  by  practice,  and 
the  latter  by  close  observation  of  nature. 
For  specimens  of  colour,  I  refer  the 
reader  to  the  chef  d'ceuvres  of  Titian, 
Rembrandt,  Rubens,  Vandyke,  and  Sir 
J.  Reynolds. 

Attitude  must  accord  with  the  age  and 
character  of  the  sitter  ;  an  old  man,  for 
instance,  should  appear  majestic  and 
commanding,  while  an  old  woman  ought 
to  possess  looks  of  simplicity  and  becom¬ 
ing  dignity.  A  young  person  may  always 
be  drawn  in  motion ,  because  a  quiet  atti¬ 
tude  would  but  ill  suit  that  lively  cheer¬ 
fulness  which  ever  predominates  in  the 
countenances  of  blooming  youth.  In  the 
portraits  of  young  men,  nothing  like 
mauvaise  honte  should  appear ;  their 
countenances  should  be  bold,  without, 
however,  having  anything  like  ferocious¬ 
ness  in  them.  In  whatever  attitude  a 
lady  is  placed,  we  should  contrive  to  give 
her  face  as  little  shade  as  possible,  that 
she  may  appear  the  more  fascinating  to 
the  eyes  of  the  beholder. 

The  young  painter  should  recollect 
that  harmony  is  the  principal  desideratum 
in  a  portrait,  as  it  is  in  a  subject,  or  an 
historical  production.  If  two  or  more 
lights  be  admitted  into  the  same  picture, 
the  eye  of  the  spectator  naturally  wanders 
from  one  to  another,  without  finding  re¬ 
pose.  He  must  therefore  introduce  one 
grand  light  into  his  work,  and  must  en¬ 
deavour  not  to  injure  its  effect  by  any 
secondary  ones.  G.  W.  N. 

♦  For  a  full  description  of  the  tints  necessary 
for  painting  a  portrait,  vide  ilie  Seventh  Volume 
of  the  Mirror,  page  372. 


JWfi  Commonplace  2Soofe. 

No.  XVI. 


Hasty  Journal  of  an  Old  Fyle  who  put 
/  foot  in  the  Highlands  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1818. 

(  Concluded  from  page  310,  vol.  viii.^) 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  describe  the 
astonishing  effect  of  the  view  from  the 
summit  of  Ben  Lomond.  I  will,  how- 
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ever,  attempt  to  'convey  to  the  reader 
some  idea  of  it. 

The  Grampian-hills  are  considered  as 
a  grand  frontier  chain,  extending  from 
Loch  Lomond  to  Stonehaven,  and  form¬ 
ing  the  southern  boundary  of  the  High¬ 
lands,  though  some  counties  on  the  north¬ 
east  of  that  chain  have,  in  their  eastern 
and  northern  parts,  the  name  of  Low¬ 
lands.  Gradual  is  the  transition  to  the 
Grampian  ;  the  first  chain,  according  to 
creditable  writers,  consisting  of  the 
Sedley-hills  on  the  east,  the  Ochils  in 
the  midst,  and  the  Campsy-hills  on  the 
west.  To  the  Grampian  chain  belong 
Ben  Lomond,  the  height  of  which  is 
3,262  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ; 
Ben  Lawres,  the  chief  summit,  4,015; 
Shihallion,  3,564  ;  Benvoirlich,  3,300  ; 
Ben  More,  3,903 ;  Ben  Ledi,  3,009 ; 
and  other  minor  elevations  on  the  east. 
Of  all  the  Scottish  lakes,  the  first  in  ex¬ 
tent  and  beauty  is  that  of  Lomond,  finely 
studded  with  romantic  islands,  and  orna¬ 
mented  with  shores  of  the  greatest  va¬ 
riety.  The  depth  of  this  lake  in  the 
south  is  not  above  20  fathoms  ;  but  the 
northern  creek,  near  the  bottom  of  Ben 
Lomond,  is  from  60  to  80  fathoms.  On. 
the  east  of  Lomond  are  the  assemblage  of 
interesting  lakes  which  we  had  recently 
visited,  and  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Trossachs,  a  word  signifying  rough  or 
uneven  grounds  ;  the  Katrine,  the  Chruin, 
the  Arol,  the  Vennachar,  the  Lubnaig, 
the  Achray,  were  outstretched  with  their 
singular  and  picturesque  scenes  beneath 
us.  The  appellative  Trossachs  is  very 
applicable  to  the  surrounding  hills  and 
rocks.  The  hills  are  in  strata  of  coarse 
slate,  generally  vertical,  and  interspersed 
with  veins  of  quartz.  Conspicuous  among 
the  many  lovely  Lochs,  was  Katrine, 
crowned  with  the  mountain  of  Ben 
Vemie.  It  was  a  resplendent  evening  in 
July  when  we  beheld  this  magnificent 
spectacle  of  nature ;  the  blue  mist  was 
sleeping  on  the  sides  of  the  innumerable 
hills  which  rose,  as  it  were,  above  each 
other,  farther  than  the  eye  could  follow 
them.  The  sun  had  set,  but  its  fare¬ 
well  rays,  like  unto  sheets  of  burnished 
gold,  still  lingered  on  those  towering 
eminences.  Below  were  the  lake  and  its 
beauteous  islands.  The  scene  was  ex¬ 
quisitely  placid  and  glorious  ;  there  was 
stillness  above,  below,  and  around  us, 
and  we  seemed  to  inhale  the  atmosphere 
of  another  world. 

We  now  commenced  our  descent.  It 
was  a  more  formidable  affair  than  we  ex¬ 
pected.  One  of  our  party  became  so 
extremely  exhausted  as  to  be  scarcely  able 
to  proceed.  In  short,  we  lost  our  road, 
and  became  fairly  benighted  on  Ben  Lo¬ 


mond.  With  our  excellent'  friend  who 

suffered  so  much  from  weariness,  I  re¬ 
mained,  journeying  on  very  much  at  our 
leisure,  while  the  other  was  despatched 
as  an  avant  courier ,  to  secure  beds  for  us 
at  Rouardennan,  and  the  guide  after  him 
to  forage  for  a  farm-house,  at  which  we 
might  request  the  boon  of  hospitality. 
The  darkness  increased,  and  after  con¬ 
siderable  bustle,  the  latter  appeared  with 
the  joyous  intimation  of  a  cottage  in 
view.  Thither  we  bent  our  course,  re¬ 
solved  to  sleep  there,  if  possible.  On 
inquiry,  we  found  that  one  bed  only  was 
procurable  ;  however,  we  went  in,  and 
our  friend,  really  ill  with  fatigue,  retired 
to  jest  immediately.  There  was  but  one 
room  in  the  hut,  and  nothing  but  the 
bare  earth  on  which  to  tread  ;  but  it 
would  be  abundantly  absurd  for  excur¬ 
sion-hunters  to  be  particular. 

Up  in  the  morning  at  ten  o'clock,  and 
finding  my  friend  better,  we  left  Arcless, 
the  name  of  the  cottage  which  had  shel¬ 
tered  us  for  the  night,  and  set  off  for 
Rouardennan.  No  time  was  lost  in  catch¬ 
ing  the  steam-boat  on  the  Loch  ;  it  enters 
from  the  river  Leven.  The  steamer 
glided  up  the  Loch  to  Rob  Roy’s  Cave, 
a  distance  of  three  miles  from  Rouarden¬ 
nan.  The  day  was  beautiful  and  the 
company  numerous.  After  duly  exploring 
the  cave,  which  is  admirably  adapted, 
from  its  intricate  windings,  and  general 
appearance  of  inaccessibility,  for  the 
hiding  place  of  an  outlaw,  we  returned 
and  landed  at  Tarbat ;  from  thence  to 
Arroquhar,  the  distance  does  not  exceed 
a  mile.  To  that  place  we  walked,  in¬ 
tending  to  spend  the  Sabbath  there,  and 
hear  Mr.  Proudfoot,  their  minister,  who 
was  known  along  the  country  side  by  the 
name  of  u  the  godly  young  man  of 
Arroquhar but  we  were  disappointed, 
as  the  minister  was  at  Greenock. 

Next  morning  at  six  o’clock  we  crossed 
Loch  Long,  and  proceeded  to  Cairndow, 
which  is  twelve  miles  from  Arroquhar. 
Cairndow  is  a  pretty  place,  and  has  a 
neat  church,  whither  we  repaired,  and 
heard  a  sermon  delivered  in  Gaelic.  In 
the  afternoon  we  had  a  little  plain  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  were  much  gratified  at  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  audience,  and  the  judicious 
plain  good  sense  of  the  preacher.  But 
at  this  small  village  we  found  the  inn 
full,  and  no  beds  to  be  procured  ;  it  was 
accordingly  Hobson’s  choice,  and  we  took 
a  boat  and  sailed  down  to  Inverary. 

We  now  reached  the  metropolis  of  the 
Campbells  and  Argyleshire.  It  is  charm¬ 
ingly  situate  on  a  small  bay  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  river  Ary  with  Lochfine. 
Here  we  have  a  castle,  a  modern  struc¬ 
ture,  its  form  quadrangular,  and  a  round 
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tower  at  each  corner  ;  in  the  middle  rises 
a  square  one  glazed  on  every  side  to  give 
light  to  the  stair-case  and  galleries.  The 
rooms  are  not  very  striking ;  but  the 
paintings,  chiefly  of  an  ancestorial  de¬ 
scription,  are  interesting.  At  three  o’clock 
in  the  morning  we  went  aboard  the 
Rothsay  Castle  steam- boat,  and  sailed 
from  Inverary  for  Glasgow,  with  a 
blithesome  party  .  Time  would  fail  me 
to  enlarge  upon  the  delights  of  our  sail. — 
Enough  just  to  mention  that  we  passed 
the  Isle  of  Arran,  the  Kyles  of  Bute — 
touched  at  Rothsay,  Gourock,  Greenock, 
and  Port  Glasgow — obtained  a  good  view' 
of  Dumbarton  Castle — and  at,  six 
o’clock  in  the  evening  arrived  at  the 
Broomielaw,  and  anon  at  Glasgow.  Three 
days  were  most  pleasantly  spent  at  the 
latter  place,  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
fourth  we  travelled  in  a  post-chaise  through 
the  interesting  and  beautiful  scenery  ad¬ 
joining  Hamilton,  Bothwell-Brigg,-  &c. 
for  the  purpose  of  surveying  the  Falls  of 
the  Clyde. 

The  cataract  ycleped  the  Frith  of  the 
Clyde ,  opposite  to  Lanark,  is  a  great 
natural  curiosity.  This  noble  sheet  of 
water  for  nearly  a  mile  falls  from  rock  to 
rock.  The  first  fall  at  Stonebyers,  is 
about  sixty  feet ;  the  last  at  Corra-linn, 
is  over  solid  rock,  not  less  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  feet  high.  At  both  these  places,  a 
grander  and  more  interesting  spectacle 
imagination  can  hardly  conceive.  u  The 
falls  at  Corra-linn  are  seen  to  most  ad¬ 
vantage  from  a  ruinous  pavilion  in  a 
garden,  placed  in  a  lofty  situation.  The 
cataract  is  full  in  view,  seen  over  the  tops 
of  trees  and  bushes,  precipitating  itself, 
for  an  amazing  way,  from  rock  to  rock, 
with  short  interruptions,  forming  a  rude 
slope  of  furious  foam.  The  sides  are 
bounded  by  vast  rocks,  clothed  on  their 
tops  with  trees  ;  on  the  summit  and  very 
verge  of  one  is  a  ruined  tower,  and  in 
front  a  wo6d  overtopped  by  a  verdant  hill. 
A  path  conducts  the  traveller  down  to  the 
beginning  of  the  fall,  into  which  projects 
a  high  rock,  in  floods  insulated  by  the 
water;  and  from  the  top  is  a  tremendous 
view  of  the  furious  stream.  In  the  cliffs 
of  this  savage  retreat,  the  gallant  knight 
of  Elderslie  is  said  to  have  concealed 
himself,  meditating  revenge  for  his  in¬ 
jured  country. 

u  On  regaining  the  top,  the  walk  is 
formed  near  the  verge  of  the  rocks,  which 
on  both  sides  are  perfectly  mural  and 
equi-distant,  except  where  they  overhang ; 
the  river  is  pent  up  between  them  at  a 
distance  far  beneath,  not  running,  but 
rather  sliding  along  a  stony  bottom 
sloping  the  whole  way.  The  summits  of 
the  rocks  are  wooded ;  the  sides  smooth 


and  naked  ;  the  strata  narrow  and  regu¬ 
lar,  forming  a  stupendous  natural  ma¬ 
sonry.  After  a  walk  of  above  half  a 
mile  on  the  edge  of  this  great  chasm, 
on  a  sudden,  appears  the  great  and  bold 
fall  of  Boniton,  in  a  foaming  sheet,  far 
projecting  into  a  hollow,  in  which  the 
waters  exhibit  a  violent  agitation,  and  a 
wide  extending  mist  arises  from  the  sur¬ 
face.  Above  that  is  a  second  great  fall  ; 
two  lesser  succeed  s  beyond  them  the 
river  winds,  grows  more  tranquil,  and  is 
seen  for  a  considerable  way,  bounded  on 
one  side  by  wooded  banks,  on  the  other 
by  rich  and  swelling  fields. 

u  The  great  fall  of  Stonebyers  has  more 
of  the  horrible  in  it  than  any  of  the 
others,  and  is  seen  with  more  difficulty  ; 
it  consists  of  two  precipitous  cataracts 
falling  one  above  the  other  into  a  vast 
chasm,  bounded  by  lofty  rocks,  forming 
an  amazing  theatre  to  the  view  of  those 
who  take  the  pains  of  descending  to  the 
bottom.” 

On  sped  the  vehicle,  and  dim  in  the 
mist  of  evening  appeared  the  “  Modern 
Athens,”  the  place  of  cur  destination  ; 
and  after  a  week’s  pleasant  visit  to  an 
old  tutor,  we  embarked  from  Leith  Har¬ 
bour  with  a  full  canvass  and  a  fair  breeze, 
to  Gravesend,  which  place  we  reached  in 
forty-eight  hours. 

Ctm.  Cobgfem. 


No.  XXIX. 


MATCH-BREAKING. 

“ - Thus  I  weave  myself 

Into  this  willow  garland' — and  am  prouder 
That  I  have  been  your  love — though  now  for¬ 
saken — 

Than  bride  to  any  other.” 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

There  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  High- 
gate,  a  little  cottage,  built  in  that  style 
so  fashionable  at  present  in  England — 
combining  all  the  elegancies  of  life  with 
an  affectation  of  excelling  simplicity. 
This  affectation,  however,  attaches  not  to 
the  present  inmates  of  the  dwelling — for 
a  more  truly  simple,  estimable,  and  vir¬ 
tuous  family  it  is  not  easy  to  find  about 
/London.  There  is  one  member  of  the 
household  in  particular,  who  has  fre¬ 
quently  attracted  the  attention  of  the  ca¬ 
sual  lingerers  around  the  place.  This 
magnet  has  been  set  in  the  form  of  a  young 
girl,  about  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of 
of  age,  with  something,  perhaps,  rather 
too  finished — too  perfect  in  her  style  of 
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feature  and  figure  for  a  suburban  cottage 
beauty.  She  was  a  few  months  since  to 
be  seen  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  through 
the  vines  that  clustered  around  the  low- 
parlour  window,  seated  at  her  tambour- 
frame— her  hair  sometimes  clustering 
about  her  temples — sometimes  nuised  in 
paper,  like  the  half-ripened  grapes  that 
hung  around  her — at  all  times  surpas¬ 
singly  beautiful.  She  is  now,  however, 
seldom  to  be  seen — and  not  seen  such  as 
she  then  was.  The  cottage,  vines,  and 
improvements,  are  precisely  the  same,  but 
the  window  is  now  always  let  down,  and 
the  tambour-frame  has  been  removed  from 
its  old  place  to  a  darker  corner  of  the 
apartment.  The  little  deity  of  the  retreat 
is  no  longer  visible — at  least,  to  the  name¬ 
less  pilgrims  who  used  to  offer  distant 
worship  as  they  passed  slowly  along  the 
railing  in  front  of  the  abode,  and  these 
have  become  fewer  and  less  ,  punctual  in 
their  visitations.  Cut  at  the  gray  of  the 
morn — and  towards  the  even  close — you 
may  obseive,  gliding  along  the  silent 
alleys  and  beautifully  wooded  lanes  with 
which  the  neighbourhood  abounds — a 
light  attenuated  figure,  wrapped  in  a  silk 
cloak,  leghorn  bonnet,  and  veil,  the  ghost 
of  the  beauty  that  was.  It  is  time,  how¬ 
ever,  I  should  say  something  of  the  causes 
which  have  led  to  this  change,  and  give  a 
name  as  well  as  a  local  habitation  to  the 
fair  cottage  dweller.  Antiphilashe  should 
be — but  that’s  44  such  a  hard  word  !”  as 
lady  Froth  says. 

Well,  then,  let  my  heroine  be  Helen — 
precisely  because  she  was  most  unlike  that 
naughty  ancient  in  character  and  fortune. 
She  was  induced  to  believe — (whether 
with  or  without  reason — having  the  fear 
of  Chalk  Farm  and  best  glazed  before 
my  eyes,  I  shall  not  undertake  to  say,)  but 
she  imagined  at  one  time,  that  little  more 
than  the  license  lay  between  her  and  the 
head  of  my  young  friend  Darveil’s  table. 
And  although  he  and  lady  P —  T — ,  (a 
match  the  most  unforeseen  of  all  that  were 
ever  made)  are  now  making  honeymoon  on 
the  banks  of  the  Boorempooter,  or  some 
such  place  in  foreign  parts,  I  am  inclined 
to  imagine  that  some  idea  of  the  kind 
frequently,  mingled  itself  up  with  his 
contemplation. 

The  first  I  learned  of  his  acquaintance 
with  this  Miss  Helen,  was  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  his  taking  leave  of  her  previous 
to  his  departure,  which  took  place  on  the 
very  day  and  hour  of  his  marriage  with 
lady  P - Darvell  was  then  pre¬ 

cisely  in  that  situation  of  life,  which  more 
than  all  others  presents  the  most  powerful 
temptations,  to  gentlemen  at  all  predis¬ 
posed  to  behave  like  scoundrels.  He  was 
a  needy  member  of  a  noble  house. 


I  had  just  laid  down  themorning  paper 
in  which  I  found  an  announcement  of  his 
approach  ing  marriage  and  the  appointment 
accompanying  it,  when  he  dashed  into  my 
apartment  in  his  own  free  way,  without 
notice  or  announcement ;  and,  throwing 
himself  into  a  sedia  d'apoggio ,  began  to 
indicate  symptoms  of  boring ;  which, 
however,  I  cut  short  by  two  or  three  ra¬ 
pid  queries,  a  plan  which  I  have  always 
found  efficacious  on  similar  occasions. 

Darvell  is  one  of  those  people  who  are 
brave  only  in  the  field,  or  so  far  as  their 
persons,  are  concerned.  He  wants  what  I 
think  might  be  very  well  named  courage 
de  la  societe — a  kind  of  civil  bravery, 
which,  as  the  world  goes,  is  more  gene¬ 
rally  useful  in  the  concerns  of  life  than 
the  military.  I  saw  at  this  moment  that 
there  was  something  on  his  mind  which 
he  wished  to  get  rid  of,  but  did  not  know 
how  to  set  about  the  declaration. 

44  I  shall  require  your  assistance  and 
advice,”  said  he,  hesitating,  44  in  a  very 
nice  affair.  By  some  means  or  another 
it  has  got  about  that  I  gave  a  promise 
of  marriage  to  a  person,  (whom  it  would 
be  most  absurd  for  me  to  think  of  select¬ 
ing  as  a  partner  for  life)  ;  and  I  want 
now  to  break  this  affair  of  my  marriage 
to  her  as  delicately  as  possible.” 

44  Indeed  !”  answered  I ;  44  then  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  she  is  one  of  the  people  who 
fancy  that  a  promise  was  made  ?” 

44  Why,”  said  Darvell,  a  little  stag¬ 
gered,  44  there’s  no  knowing  what  she  may 
have  taken  into  her  head.  We  talked  and 
walked  together,  and  said  a  deal  of  non¬ 
sense  between  us — but  promise  ! — no — 
I’m  sure — no — 1  know  I  made  no  pro¬ 
mise — ’Gad  ! — these  girls — there’s  no 
saying  a  word  to  them  v/ithout  a  sharp 
look-out  for  man-traps.  If  you  hand  one 
of  them  out  in  preference  to  her  mother, 
she  sets  it  down  as  a  plain  intimation  ; 
and  if  you  venture  any  thing  in  the  shape 
of  a  compliment,  you  are  set  down  at  onco 
for  a  good  orderly  husband,  or  a  treacher¬ 
ous  villain.  No — no — I  am  sure  nobody 
can  say  I  wfis  ever  particular.  There 
was  no  promise — could  not  be — [seeing 
me  still  motionless] — In  fact,  it  would 
have  been  the  most  imprudent  thing  in 
the  world  on  my  part. — [Pause  ;  and  a 
glance,  as  if  he  expected  a  nod  of  as¬ 
sent,  which  was  not  forthcoming] — In 
short,  I  am  determined  to  break  off  all 
such  silly  suppositions — and  I  hope  you 
don’t  suppose - .” 

44  Suppose  ? — Me  ? — I  have  no  right 
to  suppose  any  thing.  I  am  sure — I  dare 
say,  it  is  all  very  proper." 

44  And  if  you  did,  it  would  be  too 
late  now;  for  1  have  signed  and  seal¬ 
ed.” 
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44  Has  this  young  lady  any  natural 
protectors  ?”  I  asked. 

A  flush  passed  rapidly  over  Darvell’s 
cheek,  and  the  family  estates  and  the 
family  honours  all  gathered  together  upon 
his  proud  forehead,  to  build  up  a  frown. 

And  if  she  had  a  legion,”  said  he, 
44  my  conduct  would  be  precisely  the  same 
as  it  shall  be ;  except,  perhaps,  that  it 
might  not  be  marked  by  the  same  tender¬ 
ness,  and  respect  for  the  feelings,  however 
unreasonably  excited,  of  the  girl.” 

44  Then  she  has  none  ?” 

44  She  lives  with  her  father.” — 

44  Well,  I  am  sure  you  must  be  acting 
very  honourably,  and  am  ready  to  serve 
you  as  far  as  I  can.” 

*4  Then  step  into  my  cab,  and  come 
with  me  to  the  spot.  1  am  no  great  Nol 
Bluffe  on  these  occasions,  and  require 
something  more  than  right  on  my  side 
to  withstand  the  artillery  of  blue  eyes  in 
sorrow.” 

We  drove  away,  and  soon  arrived  at 
the  place.  As  we  pulled  up  at  the  little 
gate,  a  number  of  sunny  faces  presented 
themselves  at  the  window,  and  disap¬ 
peared  again  like  a  fluttered  dove-cote  at 
the  sight  of  my  friend,  whom  (I  should 
have  mentioned)  they  had  seen  nothing  of 
for  a  considerable  time.  In  an  instant  the 
door  was  opened,  and  two  very  young  girls, 
with  one  (the  lady  in  question)  a  little 
more  staid  and  full  formed,  made  their 
appearance,  all  beaming  welcome  from 
the  prettiest  lips  and  eyes  in  the  world. 

There  was  a  tenderness  in  Miss  H - ’s 

manner  of  greeting  Darvell  which  led  me 
to  suspect  very  strongly,  that  his  conduct 
to  her  had  been  more  particular  than  [he 
seemed  willing  to  allow.  She  placed  one 
hand  in  his,  and  laid  the  other  on  his 
shoulder,  looking  in  his  face  with  an  ex¬ 
pression  which  seemed  to  call  for  a  more 
affectionate  greeting  on  his  part,  than  he 
would,  under  the  circumstances,  have 
been  justified  in  using.  Without  seem¬ 
ing  to  notice  the  caress,  he  took  her  hand 
hurriedly  from  his  shoulder,  placed  it 
under  his  arm,  and  led  her  quickly  into 
the  house. 

On  following  him  into  the  parlour,  I 
found  the  father,  an  old,  feeble,  white- 
headed  gentleman,  who  was  unable  to 
move  from  his  chair  to  accost  us,  and 
seemed,  indeed  almost  unconscious  of  the 
cause  of  our  presence,  even  after,  (during 
the  absence  of  the  family)— Darvell  had 
gone  into  a  long  detail  ab^ut  the  rumours 
afloat,  and  the  circumstances  of  his  new 
engagement. 

44  I  dare  say  ’tis  all  very  right,  gentle¬ 
men,”  said  the  poor  old  man.  44  Helen 
is  a  good  girl.  I  dare  say  you  will  do 
every  thing  that  is  proper,  Mr.  Darvell.” 


t  glanced  at  Darvell  in  a  nlaflrief  that 
was  intended  for,  and  taken  as,  a  reproach. 
He  felt  too  much  abashed  to  resent  the 
action.  He  left  the  room,  in  order,  as 
he  said,  to  speak  with  the  young  lady 
herself.  She  was  entering  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  he  reached  the  door  ;  and  he  took 
her  hand,  and  led  her  out-— while  she 
gazed  with  astonishment  and  concern  on 
his  countenance. 

In  a  little  time  afterwards,  I  heard  a 
low  murmuring  of  voices  in  the  next 
room  ;  and,  presently  a  quick  pattering 
of  feet  running  to  and  fro,  as  if  some 
accident  had  taken  place.  What  that  ac¬ 
cident  was,  I  suspected,  but  never  could 
sufficiently  ascertain — for,  in  a  very  short 
time,  Darvell  re-entered  the  apartment, 
where  I  still  sat.  He  took  a  hurried  leave 
of  the  old  man ;  and  ran  out  of  the 
house  as  if  he  thought  it  would  have  fal¬ 
len  about  his  ears. 

As  long  as  we  remained  within  sight 
of  the  cottage,  he  observed  a  heavy  si¬ 
lence.  At  length,  when  the  last  faint 
trace  of  the  dwelling  had  faded  in  the 
distance,  he  turned  round,  and  began  to 
relieve  his  mind,  44  oppressed  with  too 
much  thinking,”  by  giving  utterance  to 
a  number  of  detached  and  incoherent  sen¬ 
tences  : — 

44 1  did  not  think,”  said  he,  44  that  it 
was  possible  I  could  ever  cut  so  mean  a 
figure  in  my  own  eyes  as  I  did  this  mi¬ 
nute . What  a  sweet — quiet— peaceful 

blessed  place  that  little  cottage  is!. . 

That  girl  is  the  most  perfect  being  on  the 

round  earth . Ah,  my  dear  friend— how 

happy  might  I  be,  if . Pish  !  what’s 

o’clock  ?  *~  I  sha’n’t  be  in  Leadenhall- 
street  in  time  to  pass  muster. 

44  Yes,”  said  I,  ekeing  out  the  apos¬ 
trophe  which  he  had  left  unfinished,  44  if 
you  did  not,  like  all  sanguine  and  inex¬ 
perienced  men,  prefer  the  hope  of  what 
most  likely  will  never  be,  to  the  certainty 
of  what  is .”  It  is  strange — it  is  wonder¬ 
ful  to  what  vile  uses  the  noblest  capabili¬ 
ties  of  our  nature  may  return,  when  once 
this  murderous  ambition  has  shook  her 
maddening  dew  upon  our  souls.  Honour 
fades — virtue  withers  before  it — peace 
dies — and  hope  itself  is  no  longer  felt  as 
a  healthy  influence, — but  a  restless,  fever¬ 
ish,  and  sickly  affection,  undermining 
our  quiet,  and  throwing  the  changes  of 
vexation  and  of  discontent  over  every  joy 
t;hat  fortune  brings  us, — until,  at  last, 
made  wise  by  disappointment  and  suffer¬ 
ing,  we  have  nothing  left  for  it  but  to  be 
soberly  miserable,  upon  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  our  own  vain  wishes. 

Darvell  was  right  in  saying,  that  he 
cut  a  mean  figure  on  the  occasion  ;  for  I 
found  since,  that,  after  the  first  shook 
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was  over,  the  lady  not  only  abstained 
from  all  reproach  or  entreaty,  but  placed 
within  his  hands  a  packet  of  papers, 
(of  what  nature  I  don’t  pretend  to  say,) 
which  he  had  the  manliness  and  gene¬ 
rosity  to  put  into  his  breeches’  pocket. 
He  has,  to  be  sure,  gained  considerably 
by  his  breach  of  faith,  (for  I  cannot  but 
think  there  was  something  of  the  kind  in 
question.)  He  is  now  scorching  beneath 
a  Calcutta  sun,  with  an  ugly,  ill-tem¬ 
pered,  and  fat  (Bengal !  think  of  that!) 
lady ;  and  yet  I  scarcely  can  believe, 
that  he  is  much  happier  than  he  might 
have  been  in  this  Highgate  paradise,  and 
in  the  love  of  the  little  beauty,  who  is 
now  pining  away  the  remnant  of  her  still 
life  among  the 

“  Dingles  and  bushy  dells  of  these  wild  woods.* 


SPIRIT  OF  THE 

33ublft  tjouritals. 


EMINENT  LIARS. 

I  reverence  liars.  I  must  not  be  un¬ 
derstood  as  meaning  those  coiners  and 
utterers  of  falsehoods,  always  petty  whe¬ 
ther  great  oi  small,  which  are  intended 
either  to  injure  other  persons,  or  to  serve 
themselves ;  those  despicable  creatures 
who  invent  lies,  or  pervert  the  truth,  as  a 
means  to  attain  an  end :  all  such  I  aban¬ 
don  to  the  contempt  they  deserve.  Nor 
do  I  mean  those  peddling,  pettifogging, 
would-be  liars,  who  only  lie  by  halves, 
who  falsify  facts,  or  timidly  set  about 
embroidering  a  groundwork  of  truth  with 
details  of  their  own  creating.  No  ;  the 
liars  I  allude  to  are  the  spirited  emulators 
of  the  Mandevilles,  the  Pintos,  and  the 
Munch-Hausens,  who  tell  you  the  lie, 
the  whole  lie,  and  nothing  but  the  lie  ; 
and  who  lie,  too,  (I  do  not  desire  a  softer 
term,  for,  though  “  familiar,”  yet,  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  here  applied,  it  is  uby 
no  means  vulgar,”)  from  no  less  noble  an 
impulse  than  the  pure,  disinterested,  ho¬ 
nest,  unadulterated  love  of  lying.  So 
profound  is  my  veneration  for  that  illus¬ 
trious  fraternity,  that  I  cannot  consent  to 
honour  with  a  niche  in  their  temple  even 
Gulliver  himself.  To  say  the  truth, 
Gulliver  was  but  a  poor  fellow  after  all. 
Indeed  it  never  was  seriously  pretended 
that  such  a  man  as  Gulliver  did  exist,  or 
ever  had  existed.  He  was  nothing  more 
than  a  peg  to  hang  a  satire  upon  ;  the 
puny  invention  of  a  novelist.  Gulliver 
was  Swift,  and  Swift  was  Gulliver,  and 
the  history  of  his  adventures  was  timidly 


put  forth  as  a  mere  fiction.  For  this  rea¬ 
son  the  book  called  Gulliver  (for  Gulliver 
is  but  a  book,  and  never  was  a  man)  must 
be  degraded  to  the  level  of  the  Utopias, 
the  Arcadias,  and  other  flimsy  books  of 
the  same  ignoble  kind.  Had  Jonathan 
Swift  stood  forward,  as  a  gallant,  gentle¬ 
manly  liar  (my  late  lamented  friend, 
Colonel  Nimrod,  for  instance)  would  have 
done,  and  roundly  asserted  that  he  him¬ 
self,  the  identical  Jonathan, — that  he,  in 
his  own  proper  person,  had  visited  a 
country  called  Lilliput,  where  he  had  held 
intercourse  with  a  race  of  human  beings 
of  such  diminutive  proportion,  that  their 
very  giants  were  scarcely  six  inches  tall ; 
had  he  pledged  his  own  character  for 
veracity  on  the  positive  occurrence  to 
himself  of  all  the  adventures  he  tamely 
ascribes  to  a  shadow,  then  had  Jonathan 
Swift  been  deemed  worthy  of  equal  rank 
with  those  glorious  liars  whose  names  I 
have  recorded.  As  it  is,  he  has  compro¬ 
mised  his  fame.  He  may  be  a  fine  writer, 
a  keen  satirist,  a  profound  philosopher  ; 
— with  so  much  reputation  as  those  ordi¬ 
nary  qualifications  may  acquire  for  him, 

let  him  rest  satisfied  ;  but - Liar  he 

is  not. 

I  have  mentioned  Munch-Hausen.  It 
is  generally  believed  that  Munch-Hausen 
is  only  a  nom  de  guerre.  Such,  however, 
is  not  the  fact.  Baron  Munch-Hausen 
was  a  Hanoverian  nobleman,  and  even  so 
lately  as  five  and  forty  years  ago  he  was 
alive  and  lying.*  It  is  true,  that  the 
Travels  published  as  his,  though  not  by 
him,  were  intended  as  a  satire  or  parody 
on  the  Travels  of  the  famous  Baron  de 
Tott ;  but  Munch-Hausen  was  really  in 
the  habit  of  relating  the  adventures,  now 
sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  his  men¬ 
dacious  name,  as  having  positively  oc¬ 
curred  to  him  ;  and  from  the  frequency 
of  the  repetition  of  the  same  stories,  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  variation  even  in  their 
most  minute  points,  he  at  length  believed 
the  narratives  he  had  himself  invented, 
and  delivered  them  with  as  much  sang¬ 
froid  as  if  they  had  described  nothing  but 
so  many  probable  events.  There  was 
nothing  of  the  Fanfaron ,  or  braggart,  in 
his  manner  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  peculiar  modesty  of  his 

*  The  present  paper  is  certainly  admitted  to 
be  a  suspicious  medium  for  the  conveyance  of 
truth  ;  nevertheless,  the  information  concerning 
Baron  Munch-Hausen  is  given  under  the  positive 
belief  of  the  writer  that  it  is  authentic.  He  re¬ 
ceived  it  from  a  Polish  gentleman,  one  whose 
veracity  has  never  been  impeached,  who  assured 
him  that  when  travelling  many  years  ago  through 
Hanover,  he  met  with  several  persons  who  had 
been  well  acquainted  with  the  hero,  and  that  the 
name  of  Munch-Hausen  was  then,  as  it  may  be 
still,  a  by-word  for  any  story  partaking  over¬ 
much  of  the  marvellous. 
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demeanour.  When  Galled  upon,  in  com¬ 
pany,  as  he  invariably  was,  to  relate  some 
of  the  extraordinary  adventures  of  his 
life,  he  would  enter  upon  the  subject  with 
as  much  diffidence  as  a  Wellington  or  a 
Nelson  describing  his  own  real  achieve¬ 
ments  ;  till,  gradually  warming,  he  would 
become  vehement,  and  endeavour  to  illus¬ 
trate  his  descriptions  by  the  most  extra¬ 
vagant,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  the  most 
expressive  gestures  and  attitudes.  He 
was  a  masterly  liar,  a  great  artist.  It 
must  be  remarked,  that  in  his  wildest  in¬ 
ventions  there  is  nothing  to  shock  the 
understanding  ;  admit  the  cause,  and  the 
consequences  follow  naturally  enough. 
He  shoots  a  handful  of  cherry-stones  into 
a  stag’s  forehead  !  Allow  the  possibility 
of  cherry-stones  taking  root  in  a  stag’s 
forehead,  and  there  is  nothing  improbable 
in  his  finding,  a  few  }  ears  afterwards,  a 
cherry-tree  sprouting  from  it.  The  cold, 
in  a  certain  country  where  he  is  travelling, 
is  so  intense  as  to  freeze  the  tunes  a  post¬ 
boy  endeavours  to  play  upon  his  horn. 
The  horn  is  hung  by  the  fire-side,  and, 
as  the  tunes  in  it  become  thawed,  they 
flow  out  audibly  one  after  another.  Ad¬ 
mit  the  cause,  I  say,  and  there  is  nothing 
absurd  in  the  consequence.  Had  he  made 
a  tree  of  emeralds  and  rubies  to  spring 
from  his  cherry-stones,  or  a  band  of  mu¬ 
sicians  to  start  out  of  his  horn,  (as  some 
of  his  awkward  imitators  would  do,)  he 
would  not  so  long  have  maintained  his 
enviable  eminence  as  a  consistent  and  cre¬ 
dible  liar,  but  have  been  confounded  in 
the  mass  of  inventors  of  nonsensical  Rho- 
domontades. 

But  my  main  object  in  this  paper  is  to 
rescue  from  oblivion  a  few  of  the  mighty 
lies  "of  one  who,  had  he  committed  his 
sublime  inventions  to  the  press,  instead  of 
modestly  employing  them  for  the  edifica¬ 
tion  and  delight  of  those  private  circles 
which  he  sometimes  honoured  with  his 
presence,  had  eclipsed  the  whole  galaxy 
of  liars  !  But,  alas  !  he  is  dead  !  Colonel 
Nimrod  is  dead  !  The  day  that  witnessed 
the  extinction  of  that  lying  luminary  of 
the  sporting  world,  was  a  day  of  rejoicing 
to  all  the  birds  in  the  air  and  all  the  fishes 
in  the  sea.  Ah  !  securely  may’st  thou 
gambol  now  on  yonder  pleasant  slope, 
thou  noble  stag,  for  Nimrod  is  no  more ! 
Spread  out  your  glittering  wings  in  peace, 
ye  bright  inhabitants  of  ether  ;  and  you, 
ye  little  fishes  and  ye  great,  sprats, 
shrimps,  leviathans,  white-bait,  whales, 
sport  freely  in  your  watery  homes,  for 
Nimrod  is  no  more  !  Well  might  it  be 
to  them  a  day  of  jubilee  when  their  un¬ 
paralleled  destroyer  was  destroyed  ;  to  me 
it  was  a  day  of  lamentation  and  sorrowing. 
I  knew  him  well.  With  what  delight 


have  I  listened  to  his  astounding  narra¬ 
tives,  each  sentence  worth  a  whole  vo¬ 
lume  of  truth  !  and  how  impatiently  have 
I,  upon  such  occasions,  turned  from  the 
captious  lover  of  matter-of-fact  who  has 
petulantly  whispered  me,  u  ’Tis  all  a 
lie.”  And  what  then  ?  The  Faery 
Queen  is  a  lie;  the  Midsummer-Night’s 
Dream  is  a  lie  ;  r.nd  yet  neither  Spenser 
nor  Shakspeare  are  stigmatized  as  liars. 
Why  then  should  the  epithet  u  lie,”  in 
its  opprobrious  and  offensive  sense,  be 
applied  to  those  extempore  prose  inven¬ 
tions  of  any  reveller  in  the  realms  of  Ima¬ 
gination,  which,  were  they  measured  out 
by  lines  and  syllables,  and  committed  to 
paper,  would  be  called  Poems?  All  in¬ 
ventive  poets  are,  in  a  certain  sense,  liars  ; 
and  akin  with  poets  are  travellers  into 
countries  which  never  existed,  seers  of 
sights  which  have  never  been  seen,  doers 
of  deeds  which  were  never  done  ;  and 
such  merely  was  Colonel  Nimrod :  he 
was  an  extempore  prose  poet.  Such  liars, 
I  would  say  liars  generally,  are  your  only 
interesting  tale-tellers  ;  for  nothing  is  so 
insipid  as  the  bare  truth ;  and  the  proof 
of  this  is,  that  we  seldom  meet  with  a 
true  story  worth  telling.  This  may  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  a  startling  opinion,  but  most 
people  entertain  it,  and  are  often  uncon- 
seientiously  led  to  express  it.  Of  a  hun¬ 
dred  real  adventures,  ninety-nine  are  not 
worth  relating ;  and  the  common  eulogy 
bestowed  on  any  real  occurrence  which 
happens  to  be  somewhat  out  of  the  usual 
way,  is,  that  it  is  as  interesting  as  a  ro¬ 
mance  ;  in  other  words,  that  that  particu¬ 
lar  fact  is  as  interesting  as  a  fiction  ;  or, 
to  come  at  once  to  the  point,  that  that 
true  story  is  as  interesting  as  if  it  were  a 
lie. 

But  I  am  digressing  from  my  purpose, 
which  is  simply  to  record  two  or  three  of 
the  most  exquisite  of  the  many  admirable 
lies  I  have  heard  delivered  by  my  late  la¬ 
mented  friend,  Colonel  Nimrod  ;*  and, 
outrageous  and  extravagant  as  they  will 
appear,  I  do  most  positively  assert  that  I 
repeat  them,  as  nearly  as  I  can,  in  his  own 
words.  His  manner  of  narrating  those 
marvellous  tales,  of  which  he  always  was 
himself  the  hero,  was  perfectly  easy  and 
assured,  and  was  calculated  to  impress  his 
hearers  with  a  conviction  that,  at  least, 
he  entertained  not  the  slightest  doubt  of 
their  truth.  He  seldom  described  his 
/eats,  or  the  accidents  of  his  life,  as  sub¬ 
jects  to  be  wondered  at ;  they  were  ca¬ 
sually  noticed,  as  the  turn  of  the  conver¬ 
sation  might  afford  occasion,  and  as  mere 

a  It  need  scarcely  be  observed  that  the  name 
of  Mmrod  is  fictitious ;  but  the  person  it  repre¬ 
sents  was,  for  a  very  long  period,  a  prominent 
character  in  the  sporting  world. 
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matters  of  every-day  occurrence.  If,  in¬ 
deed  any  one  expressed  a  more  than  usual 
degree  of  astonishment,  or  exclaimed, 
u  That’s  rather  extraordinary,  colonel  !” 
his  reply  invariably  was,  44  Extraordinary, 
sir  !  why  I  knoio  it  is  extraordinary ;  but 
I’ll  take  my  oath  that  I  am  in  all  respects 
the  most  extraordinary  man  that  God 
ever  let  live.” 

A  Broken  Head. — I  was  one  day 
standing  with  him  at  his  window,  when  a 
man  was  thrown  from  his  horse.  44  There’s 
a  broken  head  for  him,  colonel,”  said  I — 

“  I  am  the  only  man  in  Europe,  sir,”  he 
replied,  44  thtft  ever  had  a  broken  head — 
to  live  after  it.  I  was  hunting  near  my 
place  in  Yorkshire;  my  horse  threw  me, 
and  I  was  pitched,  head-foremost,  upon 
a  scythe  which  had  been  left  upon  the 
ground.  When  I  was  taken  up  my  head 
v/as  found  to  be  literally  cut  in  two,  and 
was  spread  over  my  shoulders  like  a  pair 
of  epaulettes.  That  was  a  broken,  head, 
if  you  please,  sir.” 

New  Mode  of  .'.Executing  a 
Writ. — Something  having  occurred  in 
conversation  that  led  to  the  subject  of  ar¬ 
rests,  he  started  up  and  exclaimed,  u  Gen¬ 
tlemen,  I  have  been  arrested  oftener  than 
any  man  in  England  !  Once  under  most 
atrocious  circumstances.  You  must  know 
that  I  was  lodging  at  Steven’s  ;  my  wife 
was  with  me.  One  morning,  between 
seven  and  eight,  while  we  were  in  bed,  a 
bailiff  came  into  the  room.  4  I  under¬ 
stand  your  business,  my  good  fellow,’ 
said  I ;  4  wait  below,  I’ll  get  up  and 
dress,  and  accompany  you  to  my  solicitor, 
who  will  do  the  needful.’  By  G — ,  gen¬ 
tlemen,  he  swore  I  should  get  up  and  go 
with  him  as  I  was.  4  What !  in  my 
night-shirt !’  said  I.  He  insisted — I  re¬ 
sisted  ;  when  the  scoundrel  went  to  the 
fire-place,  drew  out  the  poker  which  had 
been  in  the  fire  all  night,  and  thrust  it, 
red-hot  as  it  was,  into  the  bed  between 
Mrs.  N.  and  me.  Mrs.  N. — woman-like 
— the  moment  she  felt  the  red-hot  poker, 
jumped  out  of  bed  ;  not  so,  your  humble 
servant.  There  I  lay,  and  there  stood 
the  scoundrel  poking  at  me ;  and  there 
would  I  have  remained,  had  not  the  bed¬ 
clothes  taken  fire.  Now  I  did  not  choose 
to  be  burnt  in  my  bed,  nor  would  I  en¬ 
danger  the  safety  of  the  house,  in  which 
there  happened  to  be  many  lodgers  at  the 
time,  so  up  I  got  and  dressed  myself — I 
resolved  to  carry  that  point,  and  I  did. 
Now  I  put  it  to  you,  as  men  and  gentle¬ 
men,  did  I  compromise  my  honour  by 
giving  in  at  last  ?  But  observe,  ’twas  as 
I  tell  you — not  till  the  bed  took  fire.” 

Expeditious  Shooting. — I  once 
said  to  him,  44  You  have  the  reputation 
of  being  an  excellent  shot,  Colonel  Nim¬ 


rod  !” — 44  Ay,  sir;  I  shoot  with  a  ramrod 
sometimes.” — 44  Shoot  with  a  ramrod  !” 
— 44  Why,  how  the  devil  else  would  you 
shoot  when  you  are  in  a  hurry  ?”  — 
44  Really,  I  don’t  understand  you.” — 
44  This  is  what  1  mean,  sir — for  instance  : 

I  was  going  out  one  fine  morning  at  the 
latter  end  of  October,  when  I  saw  the 
London  mail  changing  horses — as  it  al¬ 
ways  did  within  a  mile  of  my  gates — 
when  I  suddenly  recollected  that  I  pro¬ 
mised  my  friend  F —  a  basket  of  game. 
Devil  a  trigger  had  I  pulled — the  coach 
was  ready  to  start — -what  was  to  be  done? 
I  leaped  over  the  hedge,  fired  off  my  ram¬ 
rod,  and  may  I  be  d — d  if  I  didn’t  spit, 
as  it  were,  four  partridges  and  a  brace  of 
pheasants.  Now  I  should  be  a  liar,  if  I 
said  I  ever  did  the  same  thing  twice — in 
point  of  number ,  I  mean.” 

The.se  specimens  will  serve  to  show  to 
what  perfection  poor  Nimrod  had  brought 
the  art  of  lying.  I  could  repeat  another 
which  he  delivered  whilst  lying  (in  both 
senses  of  the  word)  on  his  death-bed,  but 
that  it  might  be  misconstrued  into  the 
pure  effect  of  delirium.  For  my  own  nart 
I  consider  it  as  another  illustration  of 
44  the  ruling  passion  strong  in  death.” 
That  he  believed  his  own  stories,  and  ex¬ 
pected  they  would  be  believed  by  his 
hearers,  I  am  fully  persuaded.  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  trace  the  causes  of  this  in¬ 
firmity  of  mind  ;  but  wherever  it  exists  in 
the  same  degree,  I  consider  it  as  present¬ 
ing  a  case  for  the  consideration  of  the  phy¬ 
sician  rather  than  of  the  moralist. 

New  Monthly  Magazine. 


LULLABY. 

Sleep,  my  lov’d  girl — thy'motlier’s  breast 
Shall  be  the  pillow  of  thy  rest  ; 

Sleep,  my  lov’d  girl — thy  mother’s  knee. 

And  folding:  arms,  shall  cradle  tbee  ; 

And  she  will  lull  thee  with  her  sons, 

Thy  gentle  slumbers  to  prolong. 

Thy  sleep  no  fearful  vision  knows ; 

No  cares  disturb  thy  soft  repose  ; 

Thy  guardian  angel  spreads  his  wings, 

And  dreams  from  heavenly  regions  brings  : 

O,  who  can  tell  how  bright  they  be. 

The  heavenly  dreams  of  infancy. 

And,  a<»  I  watch  the  beamy  smile 
That  plays  upon  thy  face  the  while, 

I  feel  its  influence  to  my  heart, 

A  soft  pervading  peace  impart ; 

Chasing  dull  care  with  magic  spell, 

And  whispering,  “  all  will  yet  be  well  !’•’ 

O,  all  is  well !  the  trusting  soul 

Sees  the  kind  hand  that  rules  the  whole; 

And,  while  such  gifts  from  bounteous  heaven 
As  thou,  my  lovely  babe,  are  given. 

The  way,  however  dark  and  rude, 

With  much  of  ill,  has  much  of  good. 

Robins's  London  and  Dublin  Magazine. 
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“  O,  ADAM  !” 

The  following  story  is  current  in  Ireland, 
though  not  peculiarly  Irish  : — 

A  gentleman,  riding  along  the  road, 
passed  by  a  knock,  (a  field  of  furze,)  in 
which  a  man  was  stubbing,  and  for  every 
stroke  he  gave  with  his  hoe  he  cried  out 
in  a  reproachful  tone,  44  O,  Adam  !” 
The  gentleman  stopped  his  horse,  and 
calling  the  labourer  to  him,  inquired  the 
reason  of  his  saying,  44  O,  Adam  ?” — 
44  Why,  please  your  honour,”  said  the 
man,  44  ony  for  Adam,  I  would  have  no 
occasion  to  labour  at  all ;  had  he  and  Eve 
been  less  curious,  none  of  us  need  earn 
our  bread  by  the  sweat  of  our  brow.” — - 
44  Very  good,”  said  the  gentleman  ;  44  call 
at  my  house  to-morrow.”  The  man  waited 
on  him  the  next  day,  and  the  gentleman 
took  him  into  a  splendid  apartment,  ad¬ 
joining  a  most  beautiful  garden,  and  ask¬ 
ed  him,  would  he  wish  to  live  there  ?  The 
son  of  Adam  replied  in  the  affirmative. 
44  Very  well,”  said  the  gentleman,  44  you 
shall  want  for  nothing.  Breakfast,  din¬ 
ner,  and  supper  of  the  choicest  viands, 
shall  be  laid  before  you  every  day,  and 
you  may  amuse  yourself  in  the  garden 
whenever  you  please.  But,  mind,  you 
are  to  enjoy  all  this  only  on  one  condi¬ 
tion — that  you  look  not  under  the  pewter 
plate  that  lies  on  the  table.”  The  man 
was  overjoyed  at  his  good  fortune,  and 
thought  there  was  little  fear  of  his  forfeit¬ 
ing  it,  by  looking  under  the  pewter  plate. 
In  a  week  or  two,  however,  he  grew  curi¬ 
ous  to  know  what  could  be  under  the 
plate  which  he  was  prohibited  from  see¬ 
ing.  Perhaps  a  jewel  of  inestimable  va¬ 
lue,  and  perhaps  nothing  at  all.  One 
day,  when  no  person  was  present,  he 
thought  he  would  take  a  peep— there 
could  be  no  harm  in  it — no  one  would 
know  of  it ;  and,  accordingly,  he  raised 
the  forbidden  plate,  when,  lo !  a  little 
mouse  jumped  from  under  it ;  he  quickly 
laid  it  down  again,  but  his  doom  was 
sealed.  44  Begone  to  your  hoeing,”  said 
the  gentleman  next  day,  44  and  cry  O, 
Adam  !  no  more,  since,  like  him,  you 
have  lost  a  paradise  by  disobedience.” 

Ibid. 
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EXPOSURE  OF  IRON  ON  THE  SUM¬ 
MIT  OF  MONTE  ROSA. 

In  an  excursion,  made  by  M.  Zumstein 
and  others,  to  the  summit  of  Monte 
Rosa,  in  August,  1820,  an  iron  cross 
was  fixed  upon  it,  and  left  there.  M. 
Zumstein  ascended  the  mountain  again 


in  August  1821,  and,  after  considerable 
risks  and  labour,  reached  the  summit, 
where  he  found  the  cross.  It  had  not 
rusted  in  any  degree,  but  had  taken  the 
colour  of  bronze.  At  the  top  of  the 
mountain  the  barometer  stood  at  1635 
inches,  and  water  boiled  at  185-8  degrees  ; 
the  temperature  of  the  air  twenty-one 
degrees.  The  height  of  the  sumrpit  was 
estimated  at  14,086  feet. 

ON  THE  CAUSE  OF  THE  FRACTURE 

OF  LAMP  GLASSES. 

The  glass  chimneys  which  are  now  in 
such  extensive  use,  not  only  for  oil  lamps, 
but  also  for  the  burners  of  oil  and  coal 
gas  very  frequently  break,  and  not  only 
expose  to  danger  those  who  are  near  them, 
but  occasion  much  expense  and  inconve¬ 
nience,  particularly  to  those  who  are  re¬ 
sident  in  the  country.  The  bursting  of 
these  glasses  very  often  arises  from  knots 
in  the  glass,  where  it  is  less  perfectly  an¬ 
nealed  ;  and  also  from  an  inequality  of 
thickness  at  their  lower  end,  which  pre¬ 
vents  them  expanding  uniformly  by  heat. 
The  best  method  of  detecting  the  knots  is 
to  examine  the  glasses  by  polarized  light, 
and  reject  those  that  exhibit  at  the  knots 
the  depolarized  tints.  M.  Cadet  de  Vaux 
informs  us,  that  the  evil  arising  from  in¬ 
equality  of  thickness  may  be  cured  by 
making  a  cut  with  a  diamond  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  tube  ;  and  he  remarks,  that 
in  establishments  where  six  lamps  are 
lighted  every  day,  and  where  this  pre¬ 
caution  was  taken,  there  was  not  a  sin¬ 
gle  glass  broken  for  nine  years. 

ARTIFICIAL  COLD. 

Brugnatelli  informs  us,  that  spirit  of 
wine,  ether,  &c.,  mixed  in  certain  pro¬ 
portions  with  snow,  afford  temperatures 
as  low  as  those  produced  by  mixing  sea- 
salt  with  snow. 

COMPOSITION  FOR  COVERING 
GRAFTS. 

An  excellent  composition  for  covering 
newly  grafted  scions  is  formed  of  rosin 

and  train  oil,  in  the  following  manner : _ 

Let  a  portion  of  rosin  be  melted  in  an 
earthen  vessel,  and  then  add  to  it  an 
equal  quantity  of  train  oil,  and  mix 
them  well.  When  the  composition  is 
cold,  it  may  be  applied  with  a  painter’s 
brush.  It  has  the  advantage  of  being 
much  neater  than  the  usual  covering  of 
clay,  and  it  neither  cracks  nor  admits 
moisture,  and  the  grafts  seldom  fail.  It 
is  used  in  the  north-west  part  of  France 
with  great  success. 
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pttscellanus* 

SINGULAR  RELATION  AND 
COINCIDENCE. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

In  the  family  of  the  writer  lately  lived  a 
Welshwoman,  who  used  to  relate  the  fol¬ 
lowing  singular  tale  : — 

44  When  I  was  quite  a  girl,  after  hav¬ 
ing  been  out  at  service  for  a  little  while, 
I  obtained  leave  to  visit  my  parents  in 
North  Wales.  On  my  arrival  at  home, 
they  told  me  that  a  certain  notoriously 
wicked  man,  a  neighbour  of  ours,  had 
just  died,  and  a  few  hours  previous  to  his 
departure,  awaking  in  great  terror  from 
sleep,  declared  this  had  been  his  dream  : 
— ‘  I  thought,’  said  he,  4  that  a  gentle¬ 
man  came  to  me,  and  offered,  if  I  were 
willing  to  go  with  him,  to  show  me  the 
place  of  eternal  torment.  I  consented  to 
accompany  him,  and  he  accordingly  led 
me  a  long,  very  long  way,  till  we  arrived 
at  an  exceedingly  beautiful  place,  and  he 
told  me  this  was  hell.  I  answered,  that  I 
thought  it  impossible,  as  I  had  always 
imagined  that  dreadful  place  to  be  dark 
and  horrible  and  full  of  fire.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  he  replied,  my  words  are  certainly 
true;  and  lie  then  left  me  to  walk  about. 
I  met  many  persons,  all  silent,  and  seem¬ 
ingly  unhappy,  and  all  had  their  hands 
close  laid  upon  their  breasts,  at  which  I 
much  wondered.  At  last  I  took  courage 
to  ask  one  of  these  people  if  this  beautiful 
place  were  really  that  of  everlasting  mi¬ 
sery  ?  It  is  indeed ,  said  he,  but  not 
what  you  behold  around  you.  No — this, 
this  is  the  unutterable  and  eternal  torment 
of  which  you  have  heard.  So  saying,  he 
took  his  hands  from  his  bosom ;  it  was 
transparent  like  glass,  and  I  saw  his  heart 
in  flames  through  it.  He  told  me,  in 
agony  and  despair,  that  it  burnt  for  ever, 
and  went  his  way.  My  guide  now  joined 
me,  and  having  asked  if  I  was  satisfied, 
we  quitted  the  accursed  place,  and  I 
awoke.’  ” 

Such  was  the  dream  as  related  by  our 
Welsh  servant;  such,  exactly ,  is  Mr. 
Beckford’s  inimitable  idea  of  eternal  an¬ 
guish  in  his  admirable  44  History  of  the 
Caliph  Vathek.”  The  unfortunate  beings 
deluded  by  the  Dives  and  wicked  Genii, 
are,  in  the  subterraneous  palace  of  fire, 
(where  Eblis  sits  on  a  red-hot  globe  as 
king,)  tortured  with  the  heart-burning 
eternally,  and  are  represented  as  walking 
about  in  silent  agony,  each  carrying  his 
right  hand  upon  his  breast,  for  ever  ! 

This  allows  us  to  inquire,  had  Mr. 
Beckford  heard  of  this  dream  before  he 
wrote  his  romance  ?  or  is  it  one  of  those 


strange  coincidences  which  are  ever  occur¬ 
ring,  but  for  which  there  is  no  account¬ 
ing  ?  In  conclusion,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
to  deviate  a  little  from  my  subject,  1 
would  observe,  that  the  celebratedChristian 
poets  who  have  permitted  their  imagina¬ 
tions  to  revel  in  the  terrors  and  horrors  of 
the  infernal  world,  are  Dante,  Milton, 
and  Klopstock  ;  but  terrific  as  the  ideas 
of  these  fine  writers  are  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject,  perhaps  the  palm  for  the  best  image 
of  eternal  torture  is  due  to  Southey.  In 
44  The  Curse  of  Kehama,”  he  who  seizes 
on  the  arwreeta,  or  cup  of  immortality, 
to  procure  which  he  has  committed  un¬ 
heard-of  crimes,  instead  of  partaking  of 
the  beatification  it  confers  upon  the  good, 
is,  immediately  after  drinking  from  it, 
transmuted  into  a  being  of  fire,  like  unto 
a  statue  of  red-hot  iron,  and,  in  this  state, 
helps,  with  three  others  in  like  situation, 
to  support  the  throne  of  Eblis  for  ever  ! 

M.  L.  B. 


BREAD. 

It  is  singular,  that  though  bread  is  the 
most  simple  article  of  diet,  and  that  on 
which  the  human  race  has  most  subsisted, 
yet  very  little  is  known  of  its  history, 
and  that  little  only  shows  that  but  small 
improvement  has  been  made  during  the 
lapse  of  ages  in  preparing  this  essential 
article  of  food.  The  graddened  corn  still 
in  use  in  the  Highlands,  which  is  corn 
burnt  out  of  the  ear  instead  of  being 
thrashed,  is  probably  the  same  as  the 
parched  corn  which  Boaz  presented  to 
Ruth  ;  and  an  ephah  of  which  Jesse  sent, 
by  David,  to  his  sons  who  were  in  the 
camp  of  Saul.  The  barley  bread  which 
is  now  generally  eaten  by  the  peasantry 
in  Cumberland,  differs  but  little,  it  is 
probable,  from  those  Jive  barley  loaves 
of  which  our  blessed  Lord  himself  par¬ 
took,  with  no  other  addition  than  a  piece 
of  broiled  fish.  And  in  what  does  the 
cake  baken  on  the  coals ,  which  Elijah 
found  under  the  juniper-tree  in  the  wil¬ 
derness,  appear  to  differ  from  the  cakes 
of  Scotland,  or  bannocks,  excepting  that 
it  was  miraculously  provided  ? 

Different  ages  and  countries,  however, 
do  afford  some  variety  of  information  as 
to  this  article.  The  Scotch  have  im- 
memorially  been  famous  for  the  use  of 
oat-flour  in  the  composition  of  their  bread 
or  cakes,  as  appears  from  various  passages 
in  old  writers.  Moryson,  who  wrote  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  tells  us,  44  they 
vulgarly  eate  hearth-cakes  of  oates  ;  but 
in  cities  have  also  wheaten  bread,  which 
for  the  most  part  was  bought  by  courtiers, 
gentlemen,  and  the  best  sort  of  citizens  ;” 
and  adds,  44  they,  (the  Scotch,)  when 
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going  to  war,  carye  with  them  none  other 
purveiance,  but  on  their  horse,  betwene 
the  saddell  and  the  pannell,  they  trusse  a 
broade  plate  of  metall,  and  behynde  the 
saddell  they  will  have  a  lytell  sacke  full 
of  otemel,  to  the  entent,  that  when  they 
have  eaten  of  the  sodden  fleshe,  than  they 
lay  this  plate  in  the  fire,  and  tempre  a 
lytel  of  the  otemell,  and  when  the  plate 
is  hote,  they  caste  of  the  thyn  paste  there¬ 
on,  and  to  make  a  lytel  cake  in  maner  of 
a  crackanel,  or  bysket,  and  that  they  eate 
to  comfort  witholl  theire  stomachs.” 

In  different  parts  of  Scotland  the  bread 
varies  from  the  kind  here  mentioned,  re¬ 
sembling  that  of  England,  but  under 
other  names.  Thus — in  Aberdeenshire 
and  some  of  the  southern  parts,  a  round , 
small,  thin  crimp  biscuit  is  called  a  bunn ; 
in  Morayshire,  a  large  round  loaf,  made 
of  wheaten  flour,  goes  by  the  same  name, 
which  it  derives  from  its  form,  rather  than 
size  or  quality  ;  bonn ,  in  the  Gaelic  lan¬ 
guage,  signifying  a  round  piece  of  any 
kind.  The  same  are  in  other  places 
called  cob-loaves.  Thus  in  Troilus  and 
Cress ida,  Ajax  calls  Ther sites  u  a  cob- 
loaf  On  which  Stevens  remarks,  that 
u  a  crusty,  uneven,  gibbous  loaf  is,  in 
some  counties,  called  by  that  name.” 

Busbequius  mentions  the  baking  of 
bread  under  the  coals  by  the  women  of 
Bulgaria,  in  Turkey,  as  a  usual  practice 
of  his  time ;  and  the  same  sort  appears 
from  a  dialogue  of  Lucian’s  to  have  been 
in  use  among  the  Greeks.  Speaking  of 
Empedocles,  who  was  burnt  to  death  in 
Mount  iEtna,  he  says,  “  full  of  ashes, 
like  bread  baked  under  the  coals.” 

Indeed,  in  the  East  particularly,  the 
Scripture  fashion  of  preparing  this  article 
of  life  still  exists  in  nearly  if  not  entirely 
the  same  way  we  read  of  in  Holy  W rit.  Dr. 
Shaw  asserts  the  Asiatics  to  be  great  bread 
eaters,  three  out  of  four  living  entirely 
upon  it,  or  else  upon  such  compositions 
as  are  made  of  barley  or  wheat  flour;  and 
says  frequent  mention  is  made  in  the 
Bible  of  this  simple  diet,  where  the  flesh 
of  animals  (though  sometimes,  indeed,  it 
may  be  included  in  the  eating  of  bread , 
or  making  a  meal)  is  not  often  recorded. 
They  knead  the  dough,  make  it  into  thin 
cakes,  and  either  bake  it  immediately 
upon  the  coals,  or  else  in  a  tagen  or 
shallow  earthen  vessel  like  a  frying-pan. 
Such  were  the  unleavened  calces  which 
Sarah  made  quickly  upon  the  hearth. 

The  loaves  found  at  Herculaneum  were 
marked  with  a  cross,  or  radii,  like  our 
cross-buns ,  for  the  purpose  of  being  more 
easily  broken  and  divided.  A  loaf  found 
at  Pompeii  is  eight  inches  in  diameter, 
and  is  inscribed  Sigillo  Canii  E.  Cicer. 
Sigillo  and  Cicer  are  presumed  to  denote 


the  kinds  of  flour,  Canius  to  be  the  ba¬ 
ker’s  name. 

The  classical  ancients  had  a  great  many 
kinds — as,  the  Panis  Astrologicus ,  a  sort 
of  pastry,  wafers,  cakes,  &c. ;  Panis  As- 
troplicus ,  made  for  delicate  people,  and 
baken  in  a  pan ;  Panis  Athletarum , 
without  leaven,  heavy,  kneaded  with  soft 
cheese  ;  Panis  Militarise  made  by  the 
soldiers  from  the  corn  ground  in  their 
hand-mills,  badly  made,  and  baked  under 
ashes  ;  Panis  Sordidus ,  the  worst,  given 
to  dogs  ;  and  several  others. 

The  bread  of  the  middle  ages  was  also 
of  various  sorts,  viz.  bread  highly  fer¬ 
mented,  the  Gesorid  of  Alfric — Panis 
Alexandrium ,  biscuit ;  Panis  Asper ,  a 
kind  of  brown  bread,  used  by  tradesmen, 
who  had  also  brown-bread,  barley-bread, 
or  rye  with  peas.  They  had  also  oaten- 
bread  ;  brown  or  black  bread,  with  the 
bran  remaining ;  alms  bread  ;  Panis 
Herbaticus ,  bread  made  of  a  herb,  which, 
after  drying,  was  used  for  loaf ;  breakfast 
bread  ;  spice  bread,  &c. 

The  bread  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  was 
mostly  baked  before  the  fire.  In  the 
reign  of  the  Norman  kings,  it  was  made 
like  a  twelfth-cake,  and  carried  about  in 
carts,  or  abroad,  at  least,  in  form  of  bowls 
and  baskets.  In  a  royal  mandate,  dated 
46  Hen.  III.,  it  is  commanded  that  ba¬ 
kers  do  not  impress  their  bread,  intended 
for  sale,  with  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  Ag¬ 
nus  Dei,  or  Jesus  Christ.  We  had,  in 
these  ancient  times,  three  especial  sorts  of 
symnel ,  particularly  fine,  in  the  form  of  a 
cup  or  small  porringer ;  in  some  places 
hard,  like  biscuit,  for  sops,  &c. ;  wassel , 
the  finest  sort  of  common  bread ;  and 
cocket ,  a  secondary  sort,  made  of  a  flour 
cheaper  than  that  of  wassel  bread,  was 
anciently  marked  with  its  weight,  and 
sometimes  made  crusty  in  a  frying-pan. 

Harrison,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
describes  the  principal  bread  then  in  use 
in  England  as  of  three  sorts — manchet , 
cheat ,  and  ravell  bread.  u  Our  good 
workmen,”  he  says,  “  deliver  commonly 
such  proportion,  that  of  the  flour  of  one 
bushel  with  another,  they  make  40  cast 
of  manchet,  of  which  every  loaf  weigheth 
eight  ounces  into  the  oven,  and  six  out. 
The  second  is  the  cheat ,  or  wheaten 
bread,  so  named  because  the  colour  thereof 
resembleth  the  grain  and  yellowish  wheat, 
being  clean  and  well  dressed ;  and  out  of 
this  is  the  coarsest  of  the  bran  (usually 
called  gurgeons,  or  pollard)  taken.  The 
ravelled  is  a  kind  of  cheat  bread  also,  but 
it  reteineth  more  of  the  grosse,  and  lesse 
cf  the  pure  substance  of  the  wheat ;  and 
this,  being  more  sleightlie  wrought  up, 
is  used  in  the  halles  of  the  nobilitie  and 
gentrie  only  ;  whereas  the  other  is,  or 
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should  be,  baked  in  good  cities  and  towns, 
of  an  appointed  size,  (accordinge  to  such 
price  as  the  come  doth  bear,)  and  by  a 
statute  provided  by  King  John  in  that 
behalf.” — The  following  account,  which 
he  afterwards  adds,  presents  a  picture, 
not  very  gratifying,  of  the  mean  and  scanty 
fare  of  the  labouring  classes  in  those  days  : 

“  The  bread  throughout  the  land  is 
made  of  such  graine  as  the  soile  yeeldeth ; 
neverthelesse  the  gentilitie  commonlie 
provide  themselves  sufficientlie  of  wheate 
for  their  owne  tables,  whilest  their  house¬ 
hold  and  poore  neighbours  in  some  shires 
are  enforced  to  content  themselves  with 
rie  or  barlie  ;  yea,  and  in  time  of  dearth, 
manie  with  bread  made  either  of  beanes, 
peasen,  or  otes,  or  of  altogither,  and  some 
acorns  among ;  of  which  scourge  the 
poorest  doe  soonest  taste,  sith  they  are 
least  able  to  provide  themselves  with  bet¬ 
ter,  and  I  will  not  saie  that  this  extremi- 
tie  is  oft  so  well  to  be  seene  in  time  of 
plentie  as  of  dearth ;  but  if  I  should,  I 
could  easilie  bring  my  trial.”  He  con¬ 
cludes  thus:  —  “The  artificer  and  la¬ 
bourer  are  driven  to  content  themselves 
with  horsse-corn,  beanes,  peasen,  otes, 
tares,  and  lintels.”  This  was  nearly  as 
bad  as  the  peasants  of  Norway,  who  in 
times  of  scarcity  mix  the  bark  of  trees, 
usually  the  fir-tree,  with  their  oatmeal ; 
they  dry  this  bark  before  the  fire,  grind  it 
to  powder,  mix  it  with  some  oatmeal, 
then  bake  it,  and  eat  it  like  bread  ;  it  is 
bitterish,  and  affords  but  little  nourish¬ 
ment. 

Bread  for  Horses. — Baked  bread, 
known  by  the  name  of  horse-bread ,  was 
the  common  food  of  horses  in  the  time  of 
James  the  First,  instead  of  oats  and  other 
grain.  Peas  were  likewise  given  in  food. 
In  “  Nares”  we  have  the  receipt  for  making 
horse-bread.  The  loaves  were  very  large. 

Bread  and  Butter,  &c.  superseded 
“  Kychin  Grosse,”  or  dripping,  for  break¬ 
fast,  between  the  reigns  of  Edward  IV. 
and  Elizabeth.  Bread  and  Cheese  is 
mentioned  as  a  common  viand  by  Dio¬ 
genes  Laertius. 


THE  DELUGE. 

Tiie  tradition  of  a  deluge  has  been  pre¬ 
served  by  the  Sandwich  islanders.  The 
story  told  is  this  : — That  a  certain  man, 
many  thousand  moons  ago,  was  fishing  in 
the  sea,  and  by  some  curious  fatality, 
caught  the  spirit  of  the  waters  upon  his 
hook,  and  dragged  him,  to  his  great  asto¬ 
nishment,  out  of  the  briny  element.  The 
consequences  of  this  rash  act  were  de¬ 
structive  to  the  whole  country,  the  spirit 
having  declared  in  his  anger  that  he  would 
cause  a  general  deluge  ;  yet  in  pity  to  the 


unintentional  author  of  the  misfortune,  he 
allowed  him  to  escape  with  his  wife  to 
the  summit  of  Mounah-roah,  the  moun¬ 
tain  in  Owhyhee,  where  he  remained  till 
after  the  deluge  had  subsided,  and  was 
thus  preserved. 


THE  SALMON. 

A  curious  mode  of  taking  this  fish, 
called  salmon-hunting ,  (as  practised  at 
Whitehaven,)  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Bing- 
ley.  When  the  tide  recedes,  what  fish 
are  left  in  the  shallows  are  discovered  by 
the  agitation  of  the  water.  The  hunter, 
with  a  three-pointed  barbed  spear,  fixed  to 
a  shaft  fifteen  feet  long,  plunges  into  these 
pools  at  a  trot,  up  to  the  belly  of  his 
horse.  He  makes  ready  his  spear,  and, 
when  he  overtakes  the  salmon,  strikes  the 
fish  with  almost  unerring  aim  ;  that  done, 
by  a  turn  of  the  hand,  he  raises  the  sal¬ 
mon  to  the  surface,  wheels  his  horse  to¬ 
wards  the  shore,  and  runs  the  fish  on  dry 
land  without  dismounting.  From  forty 
to  fifty  fish  have  been  killed  in  a  day  ;  ten 
are,  however,  no  despicable  booty. 


SINGULAR  MODE  of  REVENGE. 

Father  Catrou  relates  that  a  very 
strange  use  was  once  made  of  artillery  by 
a  princess  Cande,  whose  capital,  Amada- 
nagar,  the  emperor  Akbar  had  laid  siege 
to  : — “  Akbar  was  detained  more  than 
two  months  at  the  foot  of  her  ramparts  : 
obliged  at  last  to  yield  to  the  perseverance 
of  the  besiegers,  she  conceived  a  singular 
mode  of  taking  revenge  on  her  enemy. 
All  the  gold  and  silver  of  which  she  was 
possessed  the  princess  caused  to  be  melted 
and  made  into  bullets,  on  which  were  en¬ 
graved  in  the  characters  of  the  country 
words  expressive  of  malediction  against 
the  usurper.  With  these  some  culverins 
were  loaded,  capable  of  carrying  ball  to 
the  distance  of  a  league,  and  the  bullets 
were  fired  into  the  copses  and  lesser  woods 
by  which  the  place  is  on  every  side  envi¬ 
roned.  The  princess  at  last  capitulated, 
after  having  scattered  all  the  riches  of 
which  she  purposed  to  disappoint  the  con¬ 
queror.  Some  of  these  bullets  of  gold 
and  silver  are  occasionally  found,  even  at 
the  present  day,  in  the  vicinity  of  Ama- 
danagar.  It  is  but  a  short  time  since  that 
a  peasant  discovered  one  of  gold,  weigh¬ 
ing  eight  pounds.  It  was  seen  by  M. 
Manouchy,  who  was  much  gratified  with 
reading  the  inscription.” — History  of  the 
Mogul  Dynasty. 
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“  I  am  but  a  Gatherer  and  disposer  of  other 
men's  stuff. ” —  Wotton. 

EPITAPH. 

If  drugs  and  physic  could  but  save 
Us  mortals  from  the  dreary  grave, 

’Tis  known  that  I  took  full  enough 
Of  the  apothecary’s  stuff 
To  have  prolong’d  life's  busy  feast 
To  a  full  century  at  least ; 

Bii't  spite  of  all  the  doctor’s  skill, 

Of  daily  draught  and  nightly  pill, 
Reader,  as  sure  as  you’re  alive, 

I  was  sent  here  at  twenty-five. 


IN  PROPRIA  PERSONA. 

A  farmer,  recently  received  a  polite 
note  from  a  neighbour,  (whose  children 
were  going  on  a  visit  a  short  distance,) 
requesting  the  loan  of  an  ass,  for  a  few 
days.  Being  unable  to  decipher  his 
friend’s  hieroglyphics,  and  wishing  to 
conceal  his  ignorance  from  the  servant, 
the  farmer  hastily  returned  for  answer — 
44  Very  well ;  tell  your  master  I’ll  wait 
upon  him  myself  presently.” 


A  TIT  BIT. 

M unden,  it  is  said,  was  once  at  a 
dinner  party  placed  behind  a  haunch  of 
venison,  and  requested  to  carve  it, 
44  Really,  gentlemen,”  said  he,  44  I  do 
declare  I  know  very  little  about  table 
anatomy  ;  I  dare  say  now  there’s  some 
particular  cut  in  a  haunch — some  favour¬ 
ite  bon  morceau — I  dare  say  there  is — 
but  I  assure  you  I  am  quite  ignorant 
where  to  prick  for  it.”  A  dozen  knives 
instantly  started  from  the  cloth,  and 
Munden  was  instructed  where  the  rich 
meat  lay.  Joe  uttered  a  whole  string  of 
thanks,  worked  out  the  prime  slice, 
loaded  it  with  rich  sauce  and  jelly,  and 
then,  with  his  plate  in  his  hand,  looked 
through  his  glasses  round  the  table. 
Every  mouth  watered — every  hand  was 
ready — every  tooth  prepared.  44  Really, 
gentlemen,.”  said  the  comedian,  44  I  wish 
I  cbuld  please  you  all ;  but  d — n  it,  if  I 
give  the  tit-hit  to  one  I  shall  offend  the 
rest;  So  egad,”  added  he,  pushing  the 
dish  from  him,  44  I’ll  keep  it  myself,  and 
let  every  gentleman  help  himself  to  what 
he  likes  best.” 


ON  A  GOOD  WIFE. 
(Written  by  her  Husband.) 

Here  lies  my  poor  wife,  much  lamented, 
She’s  happy,  and  I’m  contented. 


EPIGRAM. 

He  who  talks  much,  so  says  the  ancient 
rule, 

Must  often  babble  like  an  empty  fool. — 
44 1  speak  but  little,”  shallow  Buffo  cries  : 
In  that ,  no  doubt,  the  world  would 
call  him  wise.” 

>r,"  \‘ ■■■mi  bn  • 

At  the  period  of  Wilkes’  popularity, 
every  wall  bore  his  name,  and .eveiry 
window  his  portrait,  in  china,  in  bronze, 
or  in  marble  ;  he  stood  upon  the  chim¬ 
ney-piece  of  half  the  houses  of  the  me¬ 
tropolis  ;  he  swung  upon  the  sign-post 
of  every  village,  and  of  every  great  road 
throughout  the  country.  He  used  him¬ 
self  to  tell,  with  much  glee,  of  a  mo- 
narchial  old  lady,  behind  whom  he  acci¬ 
dentally  walked — looking  up,  she  mur¬ 
mured  within  his  hearing,  in  much 
spleen,  44  be  swings  every  where,  but 
where  he  ought !”  Wilkes  passed  her, 
and  turning  round,  politely  bowed. 


FERINTOSH  WHISKEY. 

The  word  Ferintosh  signifies  Thane’s 
land,  it  haying  been  part  of  the  Thane- 
dom  of  Cawdor,  (Macbeth’s)  or  Calder. 

The  barony  of  Ferintosh  belonged  to 
the  Forbes’s  of  Culloden,  and  contained 
about  1,800  arable '  acres.  All  barley 
produced'  on  this  estate  was  privileged  to 
be  converted  into  whiskey,  duty  free ; 
the  natural  consequence  of  which  was, 
that  more  whiskey  was  distilled  in  Ferin¬ 
tosh  than  in  all  the  rest  of  Scotland.  In 
1784,  government  made  a  sort  of  com¬ 
pulsory  purchase  of  this  privilege  from 
the  Culloden  family,  after  they  nad  en¬ 
joyed  it  a  complete  century.  The  sum 
paid  was  £21,500. 


HEATHS  AND  ROSES*. 

It  is  tolerably  well  ascertained,  that  the 
two  Americas  do  not  produce  a  single 
heath,  nor  the  southern  hemisphere  arose. 


TO  READERS  AND  CORRESPONDENTS. 
With  the  present  Number  of  <he  Mirror  is 
published  cc  .Supplement, 'containing  Recollec¬ 
tions,  Anecdotes,  and  a  Memoir  ofhis  late  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  York,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
ample  details  of  the  ceremonial  of  iyingin  state, 
and  an  illustrative  engraving. 

We  cannot  repiy  to  Mr.  St aklschmidt's  polite 
note,  for,  in  truth,  we  know  nothing  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  referred  to.  We  regret,  however,  to  say, 
the  correction  cannot  be  made  in  the  present 
copies  of  the  engraving.  Mr.  S  had  better 
communicate  with  Mr.  M.  without  delay. 

Printed  and  published  by  J.  LIMIURD, 
143.  Strand,  ( near  Somerset  House,)  and  sold 
by  all  Newsmen  and  Booksellers. 
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On  Thursday ’morning  at  eleven  o’clock, 
the  public  were  admitted  to  view  the  me¬ 
lancholy  scene  of  his  late  royal  highness 
the  duke  of  York  lying-in-state,  which 
ceremonial  our  engraving  on  the  prece¬ 
ding  page  faithfully  represents.  The 
entrance  was  from  Cleveland-row  through 
a  covered  way  to  the  piazza,  at  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  the  second  court-yard,  and  en¬ 
tering  the  palace  by  the  new  staircase, 
hung  with  black  cloth,  leading  to  the 
state  apartments.  Having  ascended  this 
staircase,  a  small  ante-room,  similarly 
hung  with  black  cloth,  and  lighted  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  staircase,  adjoins. 
From  the  ante-room  the  long  or  chapel 
gallery  is  entered.  The  walls  of  this  gal¬ 
lery  were  also  hung  with  black  drapery, 
tastefully  festooned  at  the  top,  and  de¬ 
corated  with  a  great  number  of  silver 
sconces,  placed  at  intervals  along  the  sides. 

A  temporary  railing,  covered  with  black 
cloth,  was  erected  throughout  the  whole 
length  of  the  gallery,  behind  which  were 
stationed  about  fifty  of  the  yeomen  of 
the  guard,  in  full  uniform,  and  having 
the  usual  mourning  appendages  worn  by 
their  order  on  such  melancholy  occasions 
as  the  present.  The  strong  light  emitted 
fromfthe  innumerable  wax  candles  falling 
directly  on  the  backs  of  the  yeomen,  and 
who  all  leaned  upon  their  halberds, 
around  which  were  wreathed  slips  of 
crape,  produced  a  remarkably  imposing 
effect. 

The  state  room  in  which  the  body  lay 
is  ample  in  its  dimensions,  but  was  con¬ 
siderably  circumscribed,  by  the  means 
which  were  adopted  for  preserving  the 
walls  from  injury,  in  putting  up  the 
mournful  drapery  with  which  it  was 
hung,  and  at  the  first  entrance  had  ra¬ 
ther  a  confined  appearance.  The  shape 
of  the  room  is  oblong.  There  are  three 
entrances,  namely,  the  two  side  doors, 
by  which  the  public  obtained  ingress  and 
egress ;  and  a  pair  of  folding  doors,  which, 
being  thrown  open,  a  small  space  within 
was  converted  into  a  box,  set  apart  for 
the  lord  chamberlain  and  his  distinguish¬ 
ed  friends.  At  the  more  distant  end  a 
space  was  railed  off,  within  which  the 
body  of  the  duke  lay  in  state.  A  hollow 
square  was  then  formed,  three  sides  of 
which  constituted  the  avenue  round  which 
the  spectators  passed,  entering  at  one  cor¬ 
ner,  and  retiring  by  the  other.  In  the 
centre  of  the  square  were  placed  the  col¬ 
ours  of  the  grenadier  guards,  in  mourn¬ 
ing,  and  around  it  stood,  or  sat  on  chairs, 
several  of  the  officers  of  that  distinguish¬ 
ed  regiment,  wearing  crape  scarfs.  A 
rich  plume  of  ostrich  feathers,  forming  a 
ducal  coronet,  ornamented  the  magnificent 
chandelier  in  the  centre  of  the  room ; 


with  the  ceiling,  and  from  that  centre, 
the  drapery  for  a  considerable  circumfer¬ 
ence  diverged,  so  as  to  form  in  narrow 
plaits  the  crown  of  a  spacious  tent.  The 
whole  of  the  floor,  walls,  and  ceiling 
was  covered  with  black  cloth  ;  the  dra¬ 
pery  on  the  walls  was  festooned  so  as  to 
harmonise  with  the  covered  lines  of  the 
top.  On  the  walls  were  hung  a  double 
row  of  silver  sconces,  each  containing  two 
branches  and  candles  ;  and  between  these, 
at  intervals,  were  placed  heraldic  escut¬ 
cheons,  containing  the  arms  of  the  duke, 
emblazoned  on  two  oval  shields.  On  that 
end  of  the  room,  however,  in  which  the 
body  lay  in  state,  the  greatest  pains  were 
bestowed  ;  and  to  this  the  attention  of  the 
throng  was  more  eagerly,  although  with 
a  melancholy  interest,  directed.  Here  a 
canopy  was  erected,  extremely  tasteful  in 
point  of  construction,  but  as  the  ornaments 
were  entirely  black,  there  was  nothing  of 
splendour  in  its  appearance.  From  each 
side  hung  profuse  drapery  of  black  cloth, 
and  on  the  back  was  displayed  an  escut¬ 
cheon  of  the  deceased,  of  a  diamond  shape, 
bearing  the  arms  of  his  royal  highness. 
On  each  side  of  the  canopy  were  silver 
escutcheons,  with  wrax  lights  surrounding 
escutcheons. 

Under  the  canopy,  upon  a  platform, 
elevated  two  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
lying  upon  trestles,  was  the  body  of  the 
duke,  in  its  magnificent  coffin.  Over  the 
coffin  was  thrown  a  rich  pall  of  black  vel¬ 
vet,  lined  with  black  silk,  and  flounced 
with  two  rows  of  white  sarsnet,  the  end  of 
which  was  turned  up,  so  as  to  exhibit  the 
foot  of  the  coffin  to  the  spectators,  and  on 
each  side  were  three  more  escutcheons. 
On  the  breast  of  the  coffin  rested  the  coro¬ 
net  of  his  royal  highness,  upon  a  velvet 
cushion,  and  below  this,  towards  the  foot, 
upon  another  cushion,  lay  his  royal  high¬ 
ness’s  baton,  as  field  marshal. 

On  each  side  of  the  coffin  stood  three 
gentlemen  pensioners,  each  bearing  a  ban¬ 
ner — namely,  the  banner  of  the  White 
Horse  of  Hanover ;  the  banner  of  Albany ; 
the  banner  of  the  White  Rose;  the  banner 
of  the  Falcon  and  Fetterlock  ;  the  banner 
of  the  Arms  of  his  late  royal  highness  ; 
and  the  banner  of  the  crest  of  his  late 
royal  highness. 

At  the  foot  stood  two  heralds  in  their 
surcoats,  and  on  each  side  of  the  plat¬ 
form,  next  the  wall,  were  placed  six  of 
the  Grenadier  guards,  with  their  muskets 
Reversed,  and  leaning  on  the  butt-ends. 
This  constituted  the  whole  of  the  cere¬ 
monial  of  the  lying-in-state.  The  specta¬ 
tors,  as  they  passed,  preserved  the  most 
profound  silence,  and  it  was  evident  that 
all  sympathized  in  the  melancholy  scene, 
which>  upon  the  whole,  although  not 
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quite  so  magnificent  as  hail  been  antici¬ 
pated,  (was  yet  sufficiently  impressive,  and 
could  not  but  recall  to  the  feelings  of  the 
spectator  the  humbling  contemplation  of 
the  transitory  tenure  of  human  greatness, 
so  admirably  expressed  by  Gray — 

u  The  pomp  of  heraldry,  the  pride  of  power, 
And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e’er  gave, 
Alike  await  the  inevitable  hour — 

The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave. 9 

The  company,  on  leaving  the  state¬ 
room,  entered  another  chamber,  also  hung 
with  black,  in  which  several  of  the  band 
of  gentlemen  pensioners  were  stationed, 
each  bearing  a  banner  of  the  ancient  he¬ 
raldic  insignia  of  the  house  of  York— . 
thence  into  the  armoury,  and  so  on  to  the 
grand  stair- case,  by  which  they  retired 
into, the  back  court-yard  of  the  palace. 
The  quantity  of  black  cloth  used  on 


the  solemn  occasion  to  decorate  the  room 
in  which  the  body  lay,  and  the  avenues 
leading  thereto,  was  upwards  of  three 
thousand  yards. 

In  the  course  of  the  morning  of  Friday, 
one  thousand  of  the  boys  belonging  to 
the  Royal  Military  Asylum,  at  Chelsea, 
and  founded  by  the  late  royal  duke,  were 
ushered  into  the  palace,  at  ten  o’clock, 
before  the  public  were  admitted  This 
juvenile  regiment  was  in  the  undress  mi¬ 
litary  uniform,  under  its  governor,  lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel  J.  Williamson,  and  other 
officers.  Two  of  the  juvenile  officers 
carried  their  small  standards,  with 
u  Royal  Military  Asylum,”  written  on 
them.  They  were  preceded  by  their  band, 
.with  their  drums  muffled  with  black 
cloth.  They  were  followed  by  their 
nurses,  thirty-six  in  number,  dressed  in 
uniform  straw  hats  and  red  gowns. 
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Since  we  closed  our  last  volume  with 
a  biographical  memoir  of  his  royal  high¬ 
ness  the  duke  of  York,*  it  has  been  our 
painful  duty  to  place  in  our  columns  the 
official  announcement  of  his  demise.-j* 
No  public  loss  has  been  so  severely  felt, 
or  sustained  by  all  classes  of  society, 
since  the  death  of  the  princess  Charlotte, 
or  his  late  majesty.  The  protracted  and 
lingering  sufferings  of  the  deceased  prince, 
his  fortitude  and  serenity  of  mind  even 
in  the  hour  of  death,  are  alone  calculated 
to  draw  forth  the  sympathy  of  all  men ; 
and  if  we  add  the  general  merits  of  his 
royal  highness, — -if  we  call  to  mind  the  va¬ 
rious  claims  he  had  upon  the  affection  and 
esteem  of  his  people — if  we  consider  that 
his  dying  energies  were  exerted  in  fulfill¬ 
ing  the  important  duties  of  the  high  of¬ 
fice  he  held  as  commander-in-chief ;  we 
need  not  marvel  at  the  heartfelt  regrets  so 
universally  and  unceasingly  expressed. 

We  last  week  promised  to  resume  the 
mournful  subject,  and  we  now  intend  ful¬ 
filling  our  engagement,  by  giving  a  full 
and  authentic  account  of  all  that  has 
transpired  since  the  decease  of  the  emi¬ 
nent  prince.  A  most  able  paper,  written 
by  sir  Walter  Scott,  and  communicated 
by  him  to  an  Edinburgh  journal,  first 
claims  our  notice.  The  remarks  of  this 
powerful  writer  are  given  with  truth  and 
feeling,  and  the  portrait  of  his  royal  high¬ 
ness  is  sketched  with  admirable  fidelity 
by  the  master-hand  of  this  consummate 
genius. 

*  For  the  memoir  and  portrait  of  his  royal 
highness,  see  Misitoa  Mo.  231. 
t  See  Mihkok,  No.  233. 
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MEMOIR  OF  THE  LATE  DUKE 
OF  YORK. 

BY  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

In  the  person  of  his  royal  highness  the 
duke  of  York  we  may  justly  say,  in  the 
language  of .  scripture,  “  there  has  fallen 
this  day  in  our  Israel  a  prince  and  a  great 
man.”  He  has,  from  an  early  period  of 
his  manhood,  performed  a  most  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  public  life.  In  the  early 
wars  of  the  French  revolution  he  com¬ 
manded  the  British  forces  on  the  conti¬ 
nent,  and,  although  we  claim  not  for  his 
memory  the  admiration  due  to  the  rare 
and' high  gifts,  which  in  our  latter  times 
must  combine  to  form  a  military  genius 
of  the  first  order,  yet  it  has  never  been 
disputed  that  in  the  field  his  royal  high¬ 
ness  displayed  intelligence,  military  skill, 
and  his  family  attribute — the  most  unal¬ 
terable  courage.  He  had  also  the  uni¬ 
versal  testimony  of  the  army  for  his 
efforts  to  lessen  the  distresses  of  the  pri¬ 
vates,  during  the  horrors  of  an  unsuc¬ 
cessful  campaign,  in  which  he  acquired, 
and  kept  to  his  death,  the  epithet  of  the 
soldier’s  friend. 

But  it  is  not  on  account  of  these  early 
services  that  we  now,  as  boldly  as  our 
poor  voice  may,  venture  to  bring  forward 
the  late  Duke  of  York’s  claims  to  the 
perpetual  gratitude  of  his  country.  It  is 
as  the  reformer  and  regenerator  of  the 
British  army,  which  he  brought  from  a 
state  nearly  allied  to  general  contempt,  to 
such  a  pitch  of  excellence,  that  we  may, 
without  much  hesitation,  claim  for  them 
an  equality  with,  .if  not  a  superiority 
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over,  any  troops  in  Europe.  The  duke 
of  York  had  the  firmness  to  look  into 
and  examine  the  cause  which  ever  since 
the  American  war,  though  arising  out 
of  circumstances  existing  long  before,  had 
gone  as  far  to  destroy  the  character  of  the 
British  army,  as  the  naturally  good  ma¬ 
terials  of  which  it  is  composed  would 
permit.  The  heart  must  have  been  bold 
that  did  not  despair  at  the  sight  of  such 
an  Augean  stable. 

In  the  first  place,  our  system  of  pur¬ 
chasing  commissions, — itself  an  evil  in  a 
military  point  of  view,  and  yet  indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  freedom  of  the  country — 
had  been  stretched  so  far  as  to  open  the 
way  to  every  sort  of  abuse.  No  science 
was  required,  no  service,  no  previous  ex¬ 
perience  whatsoever;  theboy  let  loose  from 
school  the  last  week,  might  in  the  course 
of  a  month  be  a  field  officer,  if  his  friends 
were  disposed  to  be  liberal  of  money  and 
influence.  Others  there  were,  against 
whom  there  could  be  no  complaint  for 
want  of  length  of  service,  although  it 
might  be  difficult  to  see  how  their  expe¬ 
rience  was  improved  by  it.  It  was  no 
uncommon  thing  for  a  commission  to  be 
obtained  for  a  child  in  the  cradle  ;  and 
when  he  came  from  college,  the  fortu¬ 
nate  youth  was  at  least  a  lieutenant  of 
some  standing,  by  dint  of  fair  promotion. 
To  sum  up  this  catalogue  of  abuses, 
commissions  were,  in  some  instances,  be¬ 
stowed  upon  young  ladies ,  when  pen¬ 
sions  could  not  be  had.  We  knew  our¬ 
selves  one  fair  dame  who  drew  the  pay  of 

captain  in  the - dragoons,  and  was 

probably  not  much  less  fit  for  the  service 
than  some  who,  at  that  period,  actually 
did  duty ;  for,  as  we  have  said,  no  know¬ 
ledge  of  any  kind  was  demanded  from 
the  young  officers.  If  they  desired  to 
improve  themselves  in  the  elemental 
parts  of  their  profession,  there  was  no 
means  open  either  of  direction  or  instruc¬ 
tion.  But  as  a  zeal  for  knowledge  rarely 
exists  where  its  attainment  brings  no  cre¬ 
dit  or  advantage,  the  gay  young  men  who 
adopted  the  military  profession,  were 
easily  led  into  the  fashion  of  thinking 
that  it  was  pedantry  to  be  master  even  of 
the  routine  of  the  exercise  which  they 
were  obliged  to  perform.  An  intelligent 
sergeant  whispered  from  time  to  time  the 
word  of  command,  which  his  captain 
would  have  been  ashamed  to  have  known 
without  prompting  ;  and  thus  the  duty 
of  the  field-day  was  huddled  over  rather 
than  performed.  It  was  natural,  under 
such  circumstances,  that  the  pleasures  of 
the  mess,  or  of  the  card  or  billiard  table, 
should  occupy  too  much  of  the  leisure  of 
those  who  had  so  few  duties  to  perform, 
and  that  extravagance,  with  all  its  dis¬ 


reputable  consequences,  should  be  the 
characteristic  of  man}',  while  others,  des¬ 
pairing  of  promotion,  which  could  only 
be  acquired  by  money  or  influence,  sunk 
into  mere  machines,  performing  without 
hope  or  heart  a  task  which  they  had 
learned  by  rote. 

To  this  state  of  things,  by  a  succession 
of  well-considered  and  effectual  regula¬ 
tions,  the  duke  of  York  put  a  stop  with 
a  firm  yet  gentle  hand.  Terms  of  ser¬ 
vice  were  fixed  for  every  rank,  and  nei¬ 
ther  influence  nor  money  were  permitted 
to  force  any  individual  forward,  until  he 
had  served  the  necessary  time  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  grade  which  he  held.  No  rank  short 
of  that  of  the  duke  of  York — no  courage 
and  determination  inferior  to  that  of  his 
royal  highness,  could  have  accomplished 
a  change  so  important  to  the  service,  but 
yet  which  was  so  unfavourable  to  the 
wealthy  and  to  the  powerful,  whose  chil¬ 
dren  and  proteges  had  formerly  found  a 
brief  way  to  promotion.  Thus  a  protec¬ 
tion  was  afforded  to  those  officers  who 
could  only  hope  to  rise  by  merit  and 
length  of  service,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
the  young  aspirant  was  compelled  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  duties  of  a  subaltern  before 
attaining  the  higher  commissions. 

In  other  respects,  the  influence  of  the 
commander-in-chief  was  found  to  have 
the  same  gradual  and  meliorating  influ¬ 
ence.  The  vicissitudes  of  real  service, 
and  the  emergencies  to  which  individuals 
are  exposed,  began  to  render  ignorance 
unfashionable,  as  it  was  speedily  found 
that  mere  valour,  however  fiery,  was  un¬ 
able  on  such  occasions  for  the  extrication 
of  those  engaged  in  them  ;  and  that  they 
who  knew  their  duty  and  discharged  it, 
were  not  only  most  secure  of  victory,  and 
safety  in  action,  but  most  distinguished 
at  head-quarters,  and  most  certain  of  pro¬ 
motion.  Thus  a  taste  for  studying  ma¬ 
thematics  and  calculations  applicable  to 
war  was  gradually  introduced  into  the 
army,  and  carried  by  some  officers  to  a 
great  length,  while  a  perfect  acquaintance 
with  the  routine  of  the  field-day  was  po¬ 
sitively  demanded  from  every  officer  in 
the  service  as  an  indispensable  qualifi¬ 
cation. 

His  royal  highness  also  introduced  a 
species  of  moral  discipline  among  the 
officers  of  our  army,  which  has  had  the 
highest  consequences  on  their  character. 
Persons  of  the  old  school  of  captain  Plume 
and  captain  Brazen,  men  who  swore  hard, 
drank  deep,  bilked  tradesmen,  and  plucked 
pigeons,  were  no  longer  allowed  to  arro¬ 
gate  a  character  which  they  could  only 
support  by  deep  oaths  and  ready  swords. 
If  a  tradesman,  whose  bill  was  unpaid  by 
an  officer,  thought  proper  to  apply  to  the 
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Horse  Guards,  the  debtor  received  a  letter 
from  head-quarters,  requiring  to  know  if 
there  existed  any  objections  to  the  ac¬ 
count,  and  failing  in  rendering  a  satis¬ 
factory  answer,  he  was  put  on  stoppages 
until  the  creditor’s  demand  was  satisfied. 
Repeated  applications  of  this  kind  might 
endanger  the  officer’s  commission,  which 
was  then  sold  for  the  payment  of  his 
creditors.  Other  moral  delinquencies  were 
at  the  same  time  adverted  to  ;  and,  with¬ 
out  maintaining  an  inquisitorial  strictness 
over  the  officers,  or  taking  too  close  in¬ 
spection  of  the  mere  gaieties  and  follies 
of  youth,  a  complaint  of  any  kind,  im¬ 
plying  a  departure  from  the  character  of 
a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  honour,  was 
instantly  inquired  into  by  the  commander- 
in-chief,  and  tlie  delinquent  censured  or 
punished,  as  the  case  seemed  to  require. 
The  army  was  thus  like  a  family  under 
protection  of  an  indulgent  father,  who, 
willing  to  promote  merit,  checks,  with  a 
timely  frown,  the  temptations  to  license 
and  extravagance. 

The  private  soldiers  equally  engaged 
the  attention  of  his  royal  highness.  In 
the  course  of  his  superintendence  of  the 
army,  a  military  dress,  the  most  absurd 
in  Europe,  was  altered  for  one  easy  and 
comfortable  for  the  men,  and  suitable  to 
the  hardships  they  are  exposed  to  in  ac¬ 
tual  service.  The  severe  and  vexatious 
rules  exacted  about  the  tying  of  hair,  and 
other  trifling  punctilios,  (which  had  been 
found  sometimes  to  goad  troops  into  mu¬ 
tiny,)  were  abolished,  and  strict  cleanli¬ 
ness  was  substituted  for  a  Hottentot  head¬ 
dress  of  tallow  and  flour.  The  pay  of 
the  soldier  was  augmented,  while  care 
was  at  the  same  time  taken,  that  it  should, 
as  far  as  possible,  be  expended  in  better¬ 
ing  his  food  and  extending  his  comforts. 
The  slightest  complaint  on  the  part  of  a 
private  sentinel  was  as  regularly  inquired 
into  as  if  it  had  been  preferred  by  a  gene¬ 
ral  officer.  Lastly,  the  use  of  the  cane 
(a  brutal  practice,  which  our  officers  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  Germans)  was  entirely 
prohibited,  and  regular  corporal  punish¬ 
ments.  by  the  sentence  of  a  court-martial, 
have  been  gradually  diminished. 

If,  therefore,  we  find  in  the  modern 
British  officer  more  information,  a  more 
regular  course  of  study,  a  deeper  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  principles  of  his  profession, 
and  a  greater  love  for  its  exertions — if  we 
find  the  private  sentinel  discharge  his 
duty  with  a  mind  unembittered  by  petty 
vexations  and  regimental  exactions,  con¬ 
scious  of  immunity  from  capricious  vio¬ 
lence,  and  knowing  where  to  appeal  if  he 
sustains  injury — if  we  find  in  all  ranks 
of  the  army  a  love  of  their  profession, 
and  a  capacity  of  matching  themselves 


with  the  finest  troops  which  Europe  ever 
produced — to  the  memory  of  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  York  we  owe  this 
change  from  the  state  of  the  forces  thirt 
years  since. 

The  means  of  improving  the  tactics  of 
the  British  army  did  not  escape  his  royal 
highness’s  sedulous  care  and  attention. 
Formerly  every  commanding  officer  ma- 
nceuvred  his  regiment  after  his  own  fashion ; 
and  if  a  brigade  of  troops  were  brought 
together,  it  was  very  doubtful  whether 
they  could  execute  any  one  combined 
movement,  and  almost  certain  that  they 
could  not  execute  the  various  parts  of 
it  on  the  same  principle.  This  was 
remedied  by  the  system  of  regulations 
compiled  by  the  late  Sir  David  Dundas, 
and  which  obtained  the  sanction  and  the 
countenance  of  his  royal  highness.  This 
one  circumstance,  of  giving  a  uniform 
principle  and  mode  of  working  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  bodies,  which  are  after  all  but  parts 
of  the  same  great  machine,  was  in  itself 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  services 
which  could  be  rendered  to  a  national 
army,  and  it  is  only  surprising  that,  be¬ 
fore  it  was  introduced,  the  British  army 
was  able  to  execute  any  combined  move¬ 
ments  at  all. 

We  cannot  but  notice  the  duke  of 
York’s  establishment  near  Chelsea,  for 
the  orphans  of  soldiers,  the  cleanliness 
and  discipline  of  which  are  a  model  for 
such  institutions  ;  and  the  Royal  Mili¬ 
tary  School,  or  College,  at  Sandhurst, 
where  every  species  of  scientific  instruction 
is  afforded  to  those  officers  whom  it  is  de¬ 
sirable  to  qualify  for  the  service  of  the 
staff.  The  excellent  officers  who  have 
been  formed  at  this  institution,  are  the 
best  pledge  of  what  is  due  to  its  founder. 
Again  we  repeat,  that  if  the  British  sol¬ 
dier  meets  his  foreign  adversary,  not  only 
with  equal  courage,  but  with  equal  readi¬ 
ness  and  facility  of  manoeuvre — if  the 
British  officer  brings  against  his  scientific 
antagonist,  not  only  his  own  good  heart 
and  hand,  but  an  improved  and  enlight¬ 
ened  knowledge  of  his  profession,  to  the 
memory  of  the  duke  of  York  the  army 
and  the  country  owe  them. 

The  character  of  his  royal  highness  was 
admirably  adapted  to  the  task  of  this  ex¬ 
tended  reformation,  in  a  branch  of  the 
public  service  on  which  the  safety  of 
England  absolutely  depended  for  the  time. 
Without  possessing  any  brilliancy,  his 
judgment,  in  itself  clear  and  steady,  was 
inflexibly  guided  by  honour  and  prin¬ 
ciple.  No  solicitations  could  make  him 
promise  what  it  would  have  been  incon¬ 
sistent  with  these  principles  to  grant ;  nor 
could  any  circumstances  induce  him  to 
break  or  elude  the  promise  which  he  had 
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once  given.  At  the  same  time  his  feel¬ 
ings,  humane  and  kindly,  were,  on  all 
possible  occasions,  accessible  to  the  claims 
ot  compassion  ;  and  there  occurred  but 
rare  instances  of  a  wife  widowed,  or  a 
family  rendered  orphans,  by  the  death  of 
a  meritorious  officer,  without  something 
being  done  to  render  their  calamities  more 
tolerable. 

As  a  statesman,  the  duke  of  York, 
from  his  earliest  appearance  in  public 
life,  was  guided  by  the  opinions  of  Mr. 
Pitt.  But  two  circumstances  are  worthy 
of  remark.  First,  that  his  royal  highness 
never  permitted  the  consideration  of  poli¬ 
tics  to  influence  him  in  his  department  of 
commander-in-chief,  but  gave  alike  to 
Whig  as  to  Tory,  the  preferment  their 
service  or  their  talents  deserved.  Second¬ 
ly,  in  attaching  himself  to  the  party  whose 
object  is  supposed  to  be  to  strengthen 
the  crown,  his  royal  highness  would 
have  been  the  last  man  to  invade,  in.  the 
slightest  degree,  the  rights  of  the  people. 
The  following  anecdote  may  be  relied 
upon  At  the  table  ot  the  commander- 
in-chief,  not  many  years  since,  a  young 
officer  entered  into  a  dispute  with  lieute¬ 
nant-colonel  - ,  upon  the  point  to 

which  military  obedience  ought  to  be  car¬ 
ried.  44  If  the  commander-in-chief,”  said 
the  young  officer,  like  a  second  Seid, 
“  should  command  me  to  do  a  thing 
which  I  knew  to  be  civilly  illegal,  I 
should  not  scruple  to  obey  him,  and  con¬ 
sider  myself  as  relieved  from  all  responsi¬ 
bility  by  the  commands  of  my  military 
superior.”—44  So  would  not  I,”  returned 
the  gallant  and  intelligent  officer  who 
maintained  the  opposite  side  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  44  I  should  rather  prefer  the  risk 
of  being  shot  for  disobedience  by  my 
commanding  officer,  than  hanged  for  trans¬ 
gressing  the  laws,  and  violating  the  liber¬ 
ties  of  the  country.” — 44  You  have  an¬ 
swered  like  yourself,”  said  his  royal 
highness,  whose  attention  had  been  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  vivacity  of  the  debate ; 
44  and  the  officer  would  deserve  both  to 
be  shot  and  hanged  that  should  act  other¬ 
wise.  I  trust  all  British  officers  would 
be  as  unwilling  to  execute  an  illegal  com¬ 
mand,  as  I  trust  the  commander-in-chief 
would  be  incapable  of  issuing  one.” 

The  religion  of  the  duke  of  York  was 
sincere,  and  he  was  particularly  attached 
to  the  doctrines  and  constitution  of  the 
Church  of  England.  In  this  his  royal 
highness  strongly  resembled  his  father ; 
and,  like  his  father,  he  entertained  a  con¬ 
scientious  sense  of  the  obligations  of  the 
coronation  oath,  which  prevented  him 
from  acquiescing  in  the  further  relaxation 
of  the  laws  against  Catholics.  We  pro¬ 
nounce  no  opinion  on  the  justice  of  his 


royal  highness’s  sentiments  on  this  im¬ 
portant  point ;  but  we  must  presume  them 
to  have  been  sincerely  entertained,  since 
they  were  expressed  at  the  hazard  of  draw¬ 
ing  down  upon  his  royal  highness  an 
odium  equally  strong  and  resentful. 

In  his  person  and  countenance  the  duke 
of  York  was  large,  stout,  and  manly  ; 
he  spoke  rather  with  some  of  the  indis¬ 
tinctness  of  utterance  peculiar  to  his  late 
father,  than  with  the  precision  of  enun¬ 
ciation  which  distinguishes  the  king,  his 
rojal  brother.  Indeed,  his  royal  high¬ 
ness  resembled  his  late  majesty  perhaps 
the  most  of  any  of  George  the  Third’s 
descendants.  His  family  affections  were 
strong,  and  the  public  cannot  have  for¬ 
gotten  the  pious  tenderness  with  which 
he  discharged  the  duty  of  watching  the 
last  days  of  his  royal  father,  darkened  as 
they  were  by  corporeal  blindness  and 
mental  incapacity.  No  pleasure,  no  bu¬ 
siness,  was  ever  known  to  interrupt  his 
regular  visits  to  Windsor,  where  his  un¬ 
happy  parent  could  neither  be  grateful 
for,  nor  even  sensible  of,  his  unremitted 
attention.  The  same  ties  of  affection 
united  his  royal  highness  to  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  family,  and.  particularly,  to 
its  present  royal  head.  Those  who  wit¬ 
nessed  the  coronation  of  his  present  ma¬ 
jesty,  will  long  remember,  as  the  most 
interesting  part  of  that  august  ceremony, 
the  cordiality  with  which  his  royal  high¬ 
ness  the  duke  of  York  performed  his  act 
of  homage,  and  the  tears  of  affection 
which  were  mutually  shed  between  the 
royal  brethren.  We  are  aware,  that, 
under  this  heavy  dispensation,  his  ma¬ 
jesty  will  be  chief  mourner,  not  in  name 
only,  but  in  all  the  sincerity  of  severed 
affection.  The  king’s  nearest  brother  in 
blood  was  also  his  nearest  in  affection  ; 
and  the  subject  who  stood  next  to  the 
throne,  was  the  individual  who  would 
most  willingly  have  laid  down  his  life  for 
its  support. 

In  social  intercourse,  the  duke  of  York 
was  kind,  courteous,  and  condescending 
— general  attributes,  we  believe,  of  the 
blood  royal  of  England,  and  well  befit- 
ing  the  princes  of  a  free  country.  It  may 
be  remembered,  that  when  in  44  days  of 
youthful  pride,”  his  royal  highness  had 
wounded  the  feelings  of  a  young  noble¬ 
man,  he  never  thought  of  sheltering  him¬ 
self  behind  his  rank,  but  manfully  gave 
reparation  by  receiving  the  (well-nigh 
fatal)  fire  of  the  offended  party,  though 
he  declined  to  return  it. 

We  would  here  gladly  conclude  the 
subject,  but  to  complete  a  portrait,  the 
shades  as  well  as  the  lights  must  be  in¬ 
serted,  and  in  their  foibles  as  well  as  their 
good  qualities,  princes  are  the  property 
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of  history.  Occupied  perpetually  with 
official  duty,  which,  to  the  last  period  of 
his  life,  he  discharged  with  the  utmost 
punctuality,  the  duke  of  York  was  pe¬ 
culiarly  negligent  of  his  own  affairs,  and 
the  embarrassments  which  arose  in  conse¬ 
quence  were  considerably  increased  by  an 
imprudent  passion  for  the  turf  and  for 
deep  play.  Those  unhappy  propensities 
exhausted  the  funds  with  which  the  na¬ 
tion  supplied  him  liberally,  and  some¬ 
times  produced  extremities  which  must 
have  been  painful  to  a  man  of  temper  so 
honourable.  The  exalted  height  of  his 
rank,  which  renders  it  doubtless  more 
difficult  to  look  into  and  regulate  domestic 
expenditure,  together  with  the  engrossing 
duties  of  his  royal  highness’s  office,  may 
be  admitted  as  alleviations,  but  not  apo¬ 
logies,  for  their  imprudence. 

A  criminal  passion  of  a  different  na¬ 
ture  proved,  at  one  part  of  the  duke’s 
life,  fraught  with  consequences  likely  to 
affect  his  character,  destroy  the  confidence 
of  the  country  in  his  efforts,  and  blight 
the  fair  harvest  of  national  gratitude,  for 
which  he  had  toiled  so  hard.  It  was  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  sentiment  of 
Shakspeare  : — 

u  The  gods  are  just,  and  of  our  pleasant  vices 
Make  whips  to  scoux-ge  us.” 

The  duke  of  York  was  married  to 
Frederica,  princess  royal  of  Prussia,  Sep¬ 
tember  29,  1791,  lived  with  her  on  terms 
of  decency,  but  not  of  affection  ;  and  the 
duke  had  formed,  with  a  female  called 
Clarke,  a  connexion  justifiable  certainly 
neither  by  the  laws  of  religion  nor  mo¬ 
rality.  Imprudently  he  suffered  this 
woman  to  express  her  wishes  to  him  for 
the  promotion  of  two  or  three  officers,  to 
whose  preferment  there  could  be  no  other 
objection  than  that  they  were  recommend¬ 
ed  by  such  a  person.  It  might  doubtless 
have  occurred  to  the  duke,  that  the  soli¬ 
citations  of  a  woman  like  this  were  not 
likely  to  be  disinterested  ;  and,  in  fact, 
she  seems  to  have  favoured  one  or  two 
persons,  as  being  her  paramours — several 
for  mere  prospect  of  gain,  which  she  had 
subordinate  agents  to  hunt  out  for,  and 
one  or  two  from  a  real  sense  of  good-na¬ 
ture  and  benevolence.  The  examination 
of  this  woman  and  her  various  profligate 
intimates  before  the  house  of  commons, 
occupied  that  assembly  tor  nearly  three 
months,  and  that  with  an  intenseness  of 
anxiety  seldom  equalled.  The  duke  of 
York  was  acquitted  from  the  motion 
brought  against  him  by  a  majority  of 
eighty  ;  but  so  strong  was  the  outcry 
against  him  without  doors,  so  much  was 
the  nation  convinced  that  all  Mrs.  Clarke 
said  was  true,  and  so  little  could  they  be 


brought  to  doubt  that  the  duke  of  York 
was  a  conscious  and  participant  actor  in 
all  that  person’s  schemes,  that  his  royal 
highness,  seeing  his  utility  obstructed  by 
popular  prejudice,  tendered  to  his  ma¬ 
jesty  the  resignation  of  his  office,  which 
was  accepted  accordingly,  March  20, 
1909.  And  thus,  as  according  to  Solomon, 
a  dead  fly  can  pollute  the  most  precious 
unguent,  was  the  honourable  fame,  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  services  of  a  lifetime,  ob¬ 
scured  by  the  consequences  of  what  the 
gay  world  would  have  termed  a“  venial 
levity.  The  warning  to  those  of  birth 
and  eminence  is  of  the  most  serious  na¬ 
ture.  This  step  had  not  long  been  taken, 
when  the  mist  in  which  the  question  was 
involved  began  to  disperse.  The  public 
accuser,  in  the  house  of  commons,  colonel 
Wardle,  was  detected  in  some  suspicious 
dealings  with  the  principal  witness,  Mrs. 
Clarke,  and  it  was  evidently  expectation 
of  gain  that  had  brought  this  lady  to  the 
bar  as  an  evidence.  Next  occurred,  in 
the  calm  moments  cf  retrospect,  the  great 
improbability  that  his  royal  highness  ever 
could  know  on  what  terms  she  negociated 
with  those  in  whose  favour  she  solicited. 
It  may  be  well  supposed  she  concealed 
the  motive  for  interesting  herself  in  such 
as  were  his  own  favoured  rivals,  and  what 
gieater  probability  was  there  that  she 
should  explain  to  him  her  mercenary  spe¬ 
culations,  or  distinguish  them  from  the 
intercessions  which  she  made  upon  more 
honourable  motives  ?  When  the  matter 
of  accusation  was  thus  reduced  to  his 
royal  highness’s  having  been,  in  two  or 
three  instances,  the  dupe  of  an  artful 
woman,  men  began  to  see  that  when  once 
the  guilt  of  entertaining  a  mistress  was 
acknowledged,  the  disposition  to  gratify 
such  a  person,  who  must  always  exercise 
a  natural  influence  over  her  paramour, 
follows  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  was 
then  that  the  public  compared  the  exten¬ 
sive  and  lengthened  train  of  public  ser¬ 
vices,  by  whicn  the  duke  had  distinguish¬ 
ed  himself  in  the  management  of  the 
army,  with  the  trifling  foible  of  his  hav¬ 
ing  granted  one  or  two  favours,  not  in 
themselves  improper,  at  the  request  of  a 
woman  who  had  such  opportunities  to 
press  her  suit  ;  and,  doing  to  his  royal 
highness  the  justice  he  well  deserved, 
welcomed  him  back,  in  May,  1911,  to 
the  situation  from  which  he  had  been 
driven  by  calumny  and  popular  prejudice. 

In  that  high  command  his  royal  high¬ 
ness  continued  to  manage  our  military 
affairs.  During  the  last  jears  of  the  most 
momentous  war  that  ever  was  waged,  his 
royal  highness  prepared  the  most  splendid 
victories  our  annals  boast,  by  an  unceas¬ 
ing  attention  to  the  character  and  talents 
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of  the  officers,  and  the  comforts  and 
health  of  the  men.  Trained  under  a 
system  so  admirable,  our  army  seemed  to 
increase  in  efficacy,  power,  and  even  in 
numbers,  in  proportion  to  the  increasing 
occasion  which  the  public  had  for  their 
services.  Nor  is  it  a  less  praise  that, 
when  the  men  so  disciplined  returned 
from  scenes  of  battle,  ravaged  countries, 
and  stormed  cities,  they  re-assumed  the 
habits  of  private  life  as  if  they  had  never 
left  them  ;  and  that  of  all  the  crimes 
which  the  criminal  calendar  presents  (in 
Scotland  at  least,)  there  are  not  above  one 
or  two  instances  in  which  the  perpetrators 
have  been  disbanded  soldiers.  This  is  a 
happy'change,  since  the  reduction  of  the 
army,  after  peace  with  America,  in  1763, 
which  was  the  means  of  infesting  the 
country  with  ruffians  of  every  description; 
and,  in  the  prison  of  Edinburgh  alone, 
there  were  six'  or  seven  disbanded  soldiers 
under  sentence  of  death  at  the  same  time. 

This  superintending  care,  if  not  the 
most  gaudy,  is  amongst  the  most  endu¬ 
ring  flowers  which  will  bloom  over  the 
duke  of  York’s  tomb.  It  gave  energy  to 
Britain  in  war,  and  strength  to  her  in 
peace.  It  combined  tranquillity  with 
triumph,  and  morality  with  the  habits  of 
a  military  life.  If  our  soldiers  have  been 
found  invincible  in  battle,  and  merito- 
riotis  in  peaceful  society,  when  restored 
to  its  bosom,  let  no  Briton  forget  that  this 
is  owing  to  the  paternal  care  of  him,  to 
whose  memory  we  here  offer  an  imperfect 
tribute. 


It  was  observed  by  us  in  our  6(  Biogra¬ 
phical  Memoir,”  that  the  duke  of  York 
was  hostile  to  the  claims  of  the  Catholics. 
Mr,  Shiel,  a  distinguished  orator,  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  Catholic  emancipation,  it  will 
be  remembered,  with  severe  eloquence 
and  much  asperity  of  feeling,  combatted 
the  political  principles  of  his  royal  high¬ 
ness*  At  a  Catholic  meeting  in  Dublin, 
on  the  3rd  instant,  (two  days  preceding 
the  decease  of  the  royal  duke,)  Mr.  Shiel 
rose  and  said  : — 64  Of  the  duke  of  York, 
therefore,  I  may  speak  as  if  his  dust 
were  already  mingled  with  the  remains  of 
the  sovereign  whose  faults  and  good  qua¬ 
lities  he  seems  to  have  inherited.  AYhat 
then  shall  I  now  say  of  him  ?  This  : 

<(  ‘  Thou  art  dead,  Alonzo, 

So  is  my  enmity.’ » 

And  Mr.  S.  in  the  course  of  his  speech 
further  observed,  that,  44  In  his  private 
life,  the  duke  of  York  exhibited  many 
generous  and  even  noble  qualifications. 
He  was  admitted  upon  all  hands  to  have 
been  a  man  of  strict  fidelity  to  his  en¬ 
gagements,  and  of  high  personal  honour,  a 
gentleman  in  the  most  enlarged  and  mofal 


sense  of  the  word — frank,  open,  honest, 
and  unaffected.,;, who  never  destroyed  with 
a  false  hope,  and:  ruined. -  with  a  smile. 
Easy  and  accessible,  preserving;  the  sense 
of  his  own  dignity,  but  never  offended 
the  feelings  of  those  by  whom  he  was  ap¬ 
proached— -endowed  with  .  that  lofty  gen¬ 
tleness  and  fine  Suavity  which  ensures 
attachment  while  it  commands  respect — 
the  duke  of  York  must  be  confessed,  even 
by  those  who  are  most  inclined  to  find 
fault  with  him,  to  have  deserved  no  or¬ 
dinary  portion  of  that  popularity  which 
he  had  acquired.  Nor  was  it  to  bis  pri¬ 
vate  life  that  his  good  qualities  were  con¬ 
fined.  As  commander-in-chief,  he  ob¬ 
tained  a  kind  of  renown  for  his  imparti¬ 
ality,  and  secured  the  affections  of-  the 
whole  army  by  his  amiable  care  of  the 
interests  of  the  humbler  classes  engaged 
in  the  service.  It  is  no  small  praise,  that 
the  complaint  of  the  meanest  soldier  would 
not  have  been  dismissed  without  investi¬ 
gation,  and,  if  he  deserved  it,  without 
redress.  To  the  comforts  of  the  soldiers 
he  dedicated  the  most  persevering  and 
anxious  attention,  and  many  of  our  poor 
countrymen  on  the  summits  of  the  Py- 
rennees,  in  wrapping  himself  from  the 
sleet  and  from  the  blast,  had  reason  to 
remember  the  humane  anxiety  of  the 
duke  of  York.” 

THE  ROYAL  DEATH  BED.  ~ 
It  will  be  within  the  remembrance  of 
our  readers,  that  on  Friday,  December 
30,  his  majesty  came  to  town,  in  order 
to  visit  the  duke  of  York,  and  that  an 
interview  took  place  in  the  course  of  the 
day  between  the  royal  brothers,  which 
was  of  the  most  painful  description*  We 
understand  that  his  majesty  was  borne  out 
of  the  room  in  a  state  of  extreme  agi¬ 
tation.  The  king  was  inexpressibly 
shocked,  on  witnessing  the  reduced  con¬ 
dition  and  death-like  appearance  of  his 
royal  highness.  On  Sunt  *y,  the  duke 
of  York’s  symptoms  assumed  a  decisive 
character.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  determined 
to  acquaint  his  majesty  of  the  hopeless 
situation  of  his  royal  patient.  The  duke 
appeared  at  that  time  to  be  dozing — his 
eyes  were  closed,  and  he  was  in  a  recum¬ 
bent  position  on  the  chair,  which  he  con¬ 
stantly  lay  on  night  and  day.  For  nearly 
six  months  his  royal  highness  had  not 
been  in  a  bed.  The  chair  on  which  he 
reclined  was  made  on  an  improved  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  the  back  could  be  lowered 
horizontally,  or  raised  vertically,  at  will. 
On  the  Sunday  night,  sir  Astley  Cooper 
told  one  of  the  physicians  that  he  intend¬ 
ed  to  proceed  to  Windsor.  The  duke 
instantly  opened  his  eyes,  appeared  per¬ 
fectly  sensible,  and  said,  44  Sir  Astley 
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you  will  present  my  love  to  his  majesty, 
and  say  I  am  getting  well.”  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  promised  to  comply  with  his  royal 
highness’s  request,  and  left  the  room 
deeply  affected. 

On  the  following  day,  his  royal  high¬ 
ness  signed  a  memorandum,  which  he 
had  desired  to  have  drawn  up,  declaring 
his  v.’ill  concerning  the  disposition  of  the 
property  he  possessed,  and  also  relating 
to  his  funeral.  This  document,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  has  been  sent  to  his  majesty.  It 
will  be  recollected  that  on  the  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday,  the  official  reports  of 
his  royal  highness’s  health  stated,  that  he 
had  passed  quiet  nights,  and  appeared 
better.  The  public  anticipated  the  pro¬ 
bability  of  his  recovery,  in  consequence 
of  the  favourable  intelligence ;  but  his 
medical  attendants  were  fully  aware  that 
the  quietness  and  ease  arose  from  the 
commencement  of  mortification  in  the 
lower  extremities,  and  that  these  symp¬ 
toms  were  decisive  of  the  duke's  ap¬ 
proaching  death. 

The  physicians  had  no  expectation  that 
his  royal  highness  would  survive  Wed¬ 
nesday,  but  the  cold  weather  retarded  the 
progress  of  the  mortification  ;  and,  to 
their  surprise,  his  life  was  protracted  two 
days  longer.  For  some  months,  his  royal 
highness  had  not  been  able  to  stand,  as 
his  legs  were  swollen  to  an  extraordinary 
size,  and  latterly  were  continually  rested 
upon  cushions. 

The  attentions  his  royal  highness  re¬ 
ceived  from  his  noble  host,  the  duke  of 
Rutland,  made  a  deep  impression  upon 
his  mind.  His  majesty  expressed  a  strong 
desire  on  Sunday  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
duke  on  the  following  day  ;  but  his  phy¬ 
sicians  advised  his  majesty  to  remain  at 
Windsor,  because  they  were  fearful  that 
his  majesty’s  health  would  greatly  suffer 
by  the  pain  that  would  be  occasioned  by 
another  interview.  Twice  every  day, 
messengers  were  despatched  to  Windsor, 
to  acquaint  his  majesty  of  the  state  of 
the  duke’s  health. 

Friday  morning  it  was  found  mortifica¬ 
tion  had  nearly  approached  the  vitals  of 
the  royal  patient,  and  all  hopes  of  his 
surviving  the  day  were  at  an  end.  The 
duke  of  Sussex  was  the  only  member  of 
the  royal  family  at  Rutland  House  when 
the  demise  of  his  royal  highness  took 
place.  The  medical  attendants,  and  ge- 
neial  sir  Herbert  Taylor,  and  colonel 
Stevenson,  were  in  the  apartment  when 
his  royal  highness  expired.  The  duke  of 
Sussex  burst  into  tears  on  being  informed 
of  the  fatal  event.  It  was  precisely 
twenty-three  minutes  past  nine  o’clock, 
by  the  watches  of  the  physicians,  when 
they‘kfound  life^wns  extinct.  For  some 


time  previous  to  death,  the  breathing  of 
his  royal  highness  was  so  faint,  that  upon 
a  mirror  being  placed  over  his  mouth,  it 
was  hardly  possible  to  asceitain  that  he 
respired  ;  and  though  he  had  at  intervals 
during  the  day  been  cognizant  of  exter¬ 
nal  objects,  yet  for  the  last  few  hours  he 
was  insensible,  and  expired  so  easily, 
that  it  is  believed  he  was  a  corpse  several 
minutes  before  the  fact  was  ascertained. 

THE  EMBALMING. 

It  was  the  wish  of  his  majesty  that  the 
body  of  the  deceased  should  be  disem¬ 
bowelled  and  embalmed  in  the  usual  way; 
but  it  now  seems,  from  the  state  to  which 
it  had  been  reduced,  that  the  ceremony  of 
disembowelling  could  not  be  performed, 
and  that  the  attention  of  the  medical  men 
was  confined  to  such  means  as  were  best 
calculated  to  prevent  further  decay. 

Monday  evening,  at  half-past  eight 
o’clock,  the  king’s  sergeant  surgeons,  Mr. 
Nussey,  the  king’s  apothecary,  and  Mr. 
Brande,  apothecary  to  the  late  duke,  as¬ 
sembled  at  Rutland-house,  and  com¬ 
menced  embalming  the  body  of  the  late 
duke,  without  disembowelling,  but  simply 
wrapping  the  body  in  cered  cloth,  which 
occupied  them  about  an  hour  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Bailey,  the  king’s  cabinet-maker 
and  upholsterer,  was  in  attendance,  with 
a  number  of  assistants,  and  proceeded  to 
place  the  royal  corpse  in  a  coffin  made  of 
mahogany,  (lined  with  white  satin,) 
which  was  enclosed  in  one  of  lead. 

The  medical  gentlemen  then  resumed 
the  process  of  embalming,  and  filled  up 
the  coffin  with  spices. 

Mr.  Holroyd,  the  king’s  plumber, 
afterwards  soldered  up  the  leaden  coffin. 

The  face  of  the  royal  corpse  had  re¬ 
turned  very  nearly  to  the  same  appearance 
that  it  exhibited  when  his  royal  highness 
was  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health, 
with  the  good-natured  smile  which  was 
in  general  upon  the  royal  duke’s  coun¬ 
tenance. 

THE  COFFIN. 

Up  to  Monday,  the  body  remained  as  it 
had  been  laid  out  by  Air.  Bailey,  cn  a 
board,  which  was  placed  on  a  couch,  in 
the  same  room  in  which  the  deceased 
breathed  his  last,  and  was  constantly 
watched  by  persons  appointed  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  The  outer  case  is  covered  with  rich 
crimson  Genoa  velvet.  The  ornaments  arc 
gilt,  and  are  emblematical  of  the  dignity 
of  the  deceased  as  a  prince  of  the  blood. 
They  consist  of  the  coronets  of  the  royal 
duke,  massive  tablets  or  handles,  D.  Y. 
and  palm  leaves  at  the  corners ;  in  all 
amounting  to  forty-four  plates,  all  of 
them  highly  burnished.  A  large  plate  is 
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on  the  lid,  with  the  following  inscription, 
which  was  issued  from  the  Heralds’  Col¬ 
lege  on  Monday  : — 

Depositum 
Illustrissimi  Principis 
FREDERICI 
He  Brunswick  Lunenburg, 

HUCIS  EBORACI  ET  ALBANLE, 
Comitis  Ultoniae 
Nobilissimi  Ordinis  Periscelidis 

et; 

HonoratissimiOrdinis’Militaris  de  Balneo 
Equitis, 

Fratris  Augustissimi  et  Potentissimi 
Monarchy  Georgii  Quarti, 

Dei  Gratia  Britanniarum  Regis, 

Fidei  Defensoris, 

Regis  Hanoverae,  &c. 

Obiit  Quinto  Die  Januarii,"' 

Anno  Domini  MDCCCXXVII, 
JEtatis  Suae  LX IV. 

TRANSLATION-  OF  THE  INSCRIPTION. 

Here  is  deposited  the  body  of  the  most 
illustrious  prince  Frederick,  of  Bruns¬ 
wick  of  Lunenburgh,  duke  of  York  and 
Albany,  earl  of  Ulster ;  of  the  most 
noble  order  of  the  Garter,  and  knight  of 
the  most  honourable  military  order  of  the 
Bath,  brother  of  the  most  illustrious 
and  most  potent  monarch,  George  the 
Fourth,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  defender  of 
the  Faith,  king  of  Hanover,  &c.  He 
died  on  the  fifth  day  of  January,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord,  1827,  in  the  sixty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age. 

As  we  have  in  the  early  part  of  this  sheet 
given  an  engraving  of  the  remains  of  his 
royal  highness  lying  in  state,  with  a  de¬ 
tail  of  the  observances  on  that  solemn  oc¬ 
casion,  we  now  proceed  to  notice  the 
orders  for  the  funeral,  which  will  take 
place  on  our  day  of  publication.  We  are 
unable,  therefore,  to  give  much  informa¬ 
tion  on  that  part  of  the  proceedings,  but 
we  shall  in  order  to  render  our  narrative 
of  this  afflicting  event  perfect  and  com¬ 
plete,  continue  our  remarks  in  a  subse¬ 
quent  number  of  the  work. 


CEREMONIALS  TO  BE  OBSERVED  AT 
THE  FUNERAL. 

THE  FUNERAL. 

The  funeral  will  take  place  this  day, 
(Saturday,  the  20ch  instant,)  and  the 
cavalcade  will  move  in  procession  from 
St.  James’s  Palace  to  the  Castle  at  Wind¬ 
sor,  without  stopping.  On  this  occasion 
all  the  military  which  can  be  spared  from 
actual  duty  will  be  called  into  requisition, 
as  it  is  intended  to  embrace  every  military 
honour  which  can  be  suggested,  AU  the 


yeomanry  corps  in  the  vicinity  of  the  me¬ 
tropolis  will  also  volunteer  their  services 
on  the  occasion,  and  minute  guns  will 
be  fired  throughout  the  movement  of  the 
cavalcade. 

THE  CAVALCADE. 

The  body  will  be  placed  in  an  elegant 
hearse,  bearing  the  arms  of  the  deceased, 
and  will  be  drawn  by  eight  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  black  horses,  which  will  be  re¬ 
lieved  at  stated  places.  All  the  church 
bells  of  the  metropolis,  and  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  will  continue  to  toll  throughout  the 
day,  and  no  doubt  the  public  will  vie 
with  each  other  in  manifesting  their  re¬ 
spect  and  affection  for  the  memory  of  a 
prince,  whose  conduct  through  life  had 
rendered  him  so  deservedly  popular.  The 
ceremony  of  lying-in-state  would  have 
taken  place  at  the  Castle  at  Windsor ; 
but  the  fact  is,  that,  from  the  state  of 
that  noble  edifice  at  the  present  moment, 
arising  from  the  alterations  in  progress, 
there  is  not  a  suite  of  rooms  capable  of 
being  devoted  to  such  a  purpose,  with 
anything  like  convenience. 

It  is  expected  that  the  cavalcade  will 
reach  Windsor  by  eleven  o’clock  at  night, 
and  the  road,  for  the  latter  part  of  the 
journey,  will  be  illuminated  by  torches. 

It  is  anticipated  that  their  royal  high¬ 
nesses  the  dukes  of  Clarence,  Sussex, 
and  Cambridge,  (if  he  should  arrive  in 
time,)  will  follow  as  chief  mourners.  All 
his  majesty’s  ministers  and  great  officers 
of  state  will  also  be  present. 

THE  BURIAL. 

On  the  body  reaching  the  castle,  it  will 
be  immediately  carried  to  St.  George’s 
chapel,  where  it  will  be  placed  on  trestles, 
in  the  centre  aisle,  till  the  mourners,  and 
other  persons  who  will  be  appointed  to 
follow  it  to  the  vault,  shall  have  been 
duly  marshalled.  The  procession  will 
then  move  on  to  the  interior  of  the  chapel, 
and  the  coffin  will  be  placed  under  a  ca¬ 
nopy,  which  will  be  prepared  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  and  at  the  closing  scene,  after  the 
funeral  service  shall  be  read,  will  be  gra¬ 
dually  lowered  into  the  passage  which 
leads  to  the  royal  mausoleum.  Garter 
king  at  arms  will  then  proclaim  the  styles 
and  titles  of  the  deceased  in  the  customary 
form, 

FORM  OF  PRAYER, 

To  be  used  on  the  day  of  the  interment  of 
his  late  royal  highness  the  duke  of  York. 
Service  to  commence  with  reading  the 
three  sentences  of  Scripture  appointed  in 
the  burial  service,  to  be  read  on  preceding 
the  corpse  into  the  church  : — 

44  1  am  the  resurrection,”  &c. 

44  I  know  that  my  redeemer,”  &C, 

44  We  brought  nothing,”  &c. 
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Then  the  exhortation,  confession,  ab¬ 
solution,  &c. 

Omit  Venite  exultemus,  and  read  in¬ 
stead  thereof,  De  Profundis  (Psalm  100.) 

Proper  Psalms — 6,  39,  90. 

First  lesson — 14th  chap.  Job. 

Te  Deum — second  lesson — 1st.  Epistle 
('or.  15th  chap,  beginning  at  the  20th 
verse. 


commu¬ 
nion  ser¬ 
vice. 


Benedictus — Creed,  &c. — Collect  for 
the  day,  &c. 

From  burial  service — “  O  most  merci¬ 
ful  God,  the  father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  who  is  the  resurrection  and  the 
life,”  See. 

—  As  our  hope  is  the  departed  brother 
of  our  bereaved  and  sorrowing  monarch — 
now  doth,  &c. 

Then  the  Collects  for  peace  and  grace. 

The  Litany — After  “  We  humbly  be¬ 
seech  thee,  O  father,”  &c. 

The  51st  Psalm.  ^  , 

“  O  Lord,  we  beseech  thee,”  I  r  1  1 
&c.  y 

“  O  most  mightyGod,”  See.  J 

“  Turn  thou  us,”  &c.  ^ 

The  prayer  for  the  parliament,  general 
thanksgiving,  See.  as  usual,  to  the  end 
of  morning  prayer. 

Communion  service — After  the  prayer, 
“  Almighty  God,  whose  kingdom  is 
everlasting,”  &c. 

The  Collect  for  the  day. 

Then,  “  O  most  merciful  God,”  Sc c. 
(as  before.) 

Epistle,  12th  Heb.  to  the  end  of  the 
6th  verse. 

Gospel,  5th  chap.  St.  John,  19th  to 
the  end  of  the  25th  verse. 

Nicene  Creed — Sermon. 

Post  Communion — “  Let  your  light  so 
shine,”  &c. 

Prayer  for  the  Church  Militant. 

“  Almighty  and  ever-living  God,”  &c. 

“  Assist  us  mercifully,  O  Lord,”  Sc c. 

“  The  peace  of  God,”  See. 


Varieties. 

CHARACTER  OF  THE  ARMY. 

General  Stewart,  in  his  “Annals  of 
the  Highland  Regiments,”  remarks,  that 
“  Not  only  this  regiment,  but  the  whole 
army,  now  feel  that  general  amelioration 
of  discipline  which  has  proved  so  benefi¬ 
cial,  and  seems  to  have  spread  so  genial 
an  influence  over  their  conduct  and  cha¬ 
racter.  This  improvement  in  discipline 
has  already  afforded  the  finest  illustration 
of  the  success  which  may  be  expected  in 
the  army,  when  a  commander-in-chief 
respects  the  honourable  feelings  of  the 
soldier,  improves  his  condition,  exalts 


his  station  in  society  ;  and,  with  a  kindly 
attention,  unparalleled  in  any  public  de¬ 
partment,  never  allows  a  day  to  pass  un¬ 
necessarily,  without  returning  an  answdf 
to  a  soldier’s  letter,  or  any  application 
made  with  regard  to  an  officer,  soldier,  or 
their  families,  to  pass  unnoticed.  On 
particular  occasions,  during  the  war,  those 
applications,  memorials,  and  letters,  a* 
mounted  to  250  and  300  in  a  day,  the 
regular  attention  to  which  exhibited  a 
degree  of  regard  to  the  feelings  and  wel¬ 
fare  of  individuals,  and  an  accuracy  al¬ 
most  incredible,  were  it  not  for  the  ad¬ 
mirable  arrangements  under  which  the 
whole  is  conducted.  With  such  an  exam¬ 
ple  at  the  head,  the  beneficial  effects  must 
be  great  and  universal.  How  high  the 
army  now  stands  in  character,  compared 
with  the  estimation  in  which  it  was  once 
held  by  the  public,  may  be  judged  from 
the  dread  and  lamentations  so  often  ex¬ 
pressed,  before  the  peace,  of  the  robberies 
and  depredations  which  would  follow  the 
discharges,  by  which  so  many  soldiers 
would  be  thrown  loose  from  their  usual 
control.  But  so  much  the  reverse  has 
the  fact  proved,  at  the  different  assizes  in 
Scotland,  within  the  first  four  years,  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  peace  of  1814,  that 
only  two  soldiers  have  been  capitally  con¬ 
victed,  and,  indeed,  few  tried  at  all. 
Thus,  while  there  is  an  avowed  and  evi¬ 
dent  depression  of  general  morals,  the 
army  is  rising  in  character,  which  must, 
undoubtedly,  proceed  from  the  superior 
comforts  now  enjoyed  by  the  soldier.  A 
soldier  sees  his  rights  respected,  and  while 
he  performs  his  duty  he  is  certain  of  be¬ 
ing  well  treated,  well  fed,  well  clothed, 
and  regularly  paid  ;  he  is,  consequently, 
contented  in  his  mind  and  moral  in  his 
habits.  Where  the  case  is  otherwise,  it 
will  be  found  that,  in  many  instances, 
the  fault  lies  in  the  mismanagement  or 
misapplication  of  the  authority  under 
which  he  is  placed.  From  this  gratifying 
view  of  ths  state  of  the  army,  may  we 
not  expect,  especially  with  the  prospect 
of  so  many  years  of  peace,  when  such  a 
selection  of  men  may  be  made,  that  we 
may  see  the  military  ranks  filled  with 
persons  of  good  character,  instead  of  be¬ 
ing  considered  as  the  refuge  of  the  pro¬ 
fligate,  as  they  have  been  by  many  per¬ 
sons,  or  as  a  receiving  hospital  for  all 
those  incurables  who  had  in  vain  attempt¬ 
ed  other  professions  ?” 

It  has  been  remarked  as  a  curious  coin¬ 
cidence,  that  the  lords  Hastings  and  Win- 
chelsea,  who  officiated  as  seconds  at  the 
memorable  duel  between  his  royal  high¬ 
ness  and  the  late  duke  of  Richmond, 
should  have  both  so  recently  preceded  h;s 
royal  highness  to  the  tomb. 
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®f)e  i&apal  atilt  at  Ugftttr*ot« 


The  above  engraving  illustrates  the  ap¬ 
propriate  remarks  of  our  respected  cor¬ 
respondent,  whose  signature  is  appended 
to  the  following  article,  and  conveys  a 
correct  idea  of  the  interior  of  the  vault 
destined  to  receive  the  mortal  remains  of 
British  royalty.  For  our  view  of  the 
royal  vault,  we  are  indebted  to  a  print 
published  by  Mr.  Ackermann. 

THE  ROYAL  VAULT. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

“  Under  ground  precedency  is  a  jest.” 

Blair. 

At  the  east  end  of  St,  George’s  chapel 
is  an  edifice,  called  the  tomb-house,  built 
by  Henry  VII,  and  intended  for  his  bu¬ 
rial  place,  before  he  erected  that  mag¬ 
nificent  structure  adjoining  Westminster 
Abbey,  which  goes  by  his  name.  This 
building  being  then  unappropriated,  was 
granted  by  king  Henry  VIII  to  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  who  began  to  erect  there  a  most 
sumptuous  monument  for  himself,  in¬ 
tending  it  for  the  place  of  his  interment. 
The  design  of  this  monument,  which  was 
never  finished,  is  said  to  have  exceeded  in 
magnificence  that  of  king  Henry  VII. 
Benedetto,  of  Florence,  had  received 
4,250  ducats  for  what  he  had  executed 
before  the  cardinal’s  fall ;  and  the  ex¬ 
pense  of’  gilding  what  was  then  completed, 
which  was  not  more  than  half,  is  said  to 


have  exceeded  380^.  The  unfinished  tomb 
was  demolished  in  the  civil  war.  King 
Charles  L,  it  is  said,  designed  this  chapel 
for  the  burial  place  of  himself  and  family. 
In  the  reign  of  James  II,  it  was  fitted  up 
as  a  chapel  for  the  celebration  of  divine 
service,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  religion ;  Verrio  was  em¬ 
ployed  to  paint  the  ceilings  and  walls ; 
and  that  monarch,  to  the  great  disgust  of 
his  protestant  subjects,  publicly  attended 
therein  the  celebration  of  mass.  After 
his  reign  the  chapel  had  been  suffered  to 
go  to  decay ;  but  in  the  year  1800,  his 
late  majesty,  George  III,  gave  orders  that 
it  should  undergo  a  thorough  repair,  in¬ 
tending  it  as  a  place  of  interment  for  his 
family. 

In  St.  George’s  chapel  are  interred 
Henry  VI.,  Edward  IV.,  Henry  VIII., 
his  queen,  Jane  Seymour ;  Charles  I., 
and  a  still-born  child  of  queen  Anne, 
when  princess  of  Denmark. 

P.  T.  W. 


©ollcttanea. 

During  the  discussion  on  the  Catholic 
question  in  1824,  the  Duke  of  York  was 
at  Newmarket.  The  intelligence  of  Mr. 
Brownlow’s  speech  reached  his  Royal 
Highness  whilst  he  was  in  conversation 
with  a  few  friends  on  the  course.  The 
Duke  expressed  great  surprise  at  what  he 
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considered  a  deseRiori.  He  said  he  al¬ 
ways  considered  Mr.  Brownlow  one  of 
the  staunch  supporters  of  u  the  good 
cause ;”  and  added,  that  he  supposed  this 
change  was  attributable  to  the  influence 
obtained  over  him  by  his  connexion  with 
Lord  Darnley’s  family.  A  friend  whom 
the  Royal  Duke  honoured  with  much  of 
his  society,  remarked,  “  that  his  Royal 
Highness  must  be  surely  aware  that  fe¬ 
male  influence  was  sometimes  powerful.” 
The  Duke  laughed  at  the  satirical  joke, 
and  nodded  his  head. 

"  A  young  and  promising  officer,  named 
Drew,  a  native  of  the  county  of  Clare,  in 
Ireland,  who  served  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  Peninsular  campaign,  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  his  left  arm  in  the  me¬ 
morable  battle  of  Salamanca,  for  which 
he  was  invalided,  with  the  luilf-pay  of 
lieutenant,  and  compensation  for  the  loss 
of  the  limb  which  he  had  left  on  that 
“  blood  ensanguined  field.”  Mr.  Drew 
was  not  one  of  those  who  love  u  inglori¬ 
ous  ease  he  pined  not  for  the  arm,  but 
for  his  exclusion  from  the  field  of  u  glo¬ 
rious  strife.”  Soon  after  his  return  to 
England,  he  made  several  ineffectual  ap¬ 
plications  to  be  placed  once  more  on  ac¬ 
tive  serviee  ;  offers  were  held  out  to  him 
of  a  commission  in  some  of  the  veteran 
battalions,  but  he  rejected  all  such  over¬ 
tures.  Chance,  however,  unexpectedly 
brought  him  under  the  notice  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  in  a  situation  at  once 
novel  and  imposing,  and  eventually  led  to 
the  accomplishment  of  his  only  and  still 
fondly-cherished  hopes.  In  his  early 
life,  Mr.  Drew  was  remarkable  for  his 
skill  iu  horsemanship,  and  that  now  con¬ 
stituted  his  chief  amusement.  Riding 
through  the  park  one  morning,  he  per¬ 
ceived  the  commander-in-chief  and  seve¬ 
ral  of  his  staff-officers  coming  towards 
him  in  the  ride  ;  though  mounted  on  a 
mettlesome  and  rather  unmanageable 
animal,  Mr.  Drew  placed  the  reins  in  his 
mouth,  and  as  the  military  cortege  pass¬ 
ed,  he  took  off  his  hat  and  gracef  ully  sa¬ 
luted  his  Royal  Highness,  who  was  so 
struck,  not  only  with  the  fine  appearance 
of  the  6i  young  veteran,”  but  with  the 
singularly  elegant  manner  in  which  the 
action  was  performed,  that  he  directed 
one  of  the  officers  to  inquire  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  name,  &c.  The  card  of  “  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Drew,  half-pay,”  was  returned, 
and  by  the  Duke’s  desire,  the  young  sol¬ 
dier  was  commanded  to  attend  the  next 
Military  Levee  at  the  Horse  Guards.  It 
may  be  imagined  that  this  mandate  was 
joyfully  complied  with.  On  his  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Levee  Room,  Mr.  Drew 
found  himself  surrounded  by  the  first 
captains  of  the  day,  having  their  “  blush¬ 


ing  honours  thick  upon  them  an 
empty  coat  sleeve  was  the  only  trophy 
exhibited  by  the  unassuming  half-pay 
lieutenant,  but  that  proved  a  passport  to 
the  Illustrious  Personage  who  presided 
in  this  group  of  heroes.  After  a  formal 
introduction,  the  Royal  Duke  entered  fa¬ 
miliarly  into  conversation  with  Mr.  Drew,' 
as  to  the  nature  and  length  of  his  service, 
and  finally  inquired  whether  lie  was  sa¬ 
tisfied  with  his  then  situation  ?  Mr.  Drew 
admitted,  that  the  remuneration  was  more 
than  equal  to  his  deserts,  but  at  the  same 
time  modestly  hinted  that  he  had  yet  an* 
arm  which  could  wield  a  sword  in  de¬ 
fence  of  his  king  and  country,  and  that  if 
his  appointment  to  active  service  was 
compatible  with  military  etiquette,  he 
would  consider  himself  peculiarly  fa¬ 
voured.  The  commander-in-chief  made 
no  comment  on  this  address  at  the  mo¬ 
ment,  but  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Drew 
to  a  company  in  the  84th  Foot  appeared 
in  the  following  Gazette. 

“  Mighty  events  spring  from  trivial 
causes,”  is  a  maxim  that  was  never  more 
truly  verified  than  in  the  Parliamentary 
inquiry  into  the  military  administration 
of  the  Duke  of  York,  in  1809.  The  hrr- 
tory  is  rather  a  curious  one ;  and  as  it  is 
not  generally  known,  we  shall  be  par¬ 
doned  for  the  introduction  of  it  here.  A 
man  of  the  name  of  M‘Culluna,  who  was 
originally  an  emigrant  Highlander,  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  employed  in  St.  Domingo,  in 
the  capacity  of  secretary  to  the  celebrated 
Toussaint  l’Ouverture.  He  was  after¬ 
wards  employed  Jin  Trinidad,  after  the 
capture  of  that  island  by  Sir  Ralph 
Abercromby,  and  after  that  able  com¬ 
mander  had  appointed  general  Picton  to 
act  as  governor  there.  M4Cullum  ren¬ 
dered  himself  obnoxious  to  the  general, 
and  was  punished  with  solitary  confine¬ 
ment  in  a  dungeon  in  Trinidad.  On  the 
return  of  both  parties  to  England,  M‘Cul- 
lum  made  a  representation  to  the  com¬ 
mander-in-chief  and  the  government,  but 
his  complaints  were  dismissed.  He  con¬ 
cluded  that  governor  Picton  was  protect¬ 
ed  by  the  Duke  of  York,  and  that  it  was 
owing  to  the  powerful  influence  of  the 
latter  that  his  own  remonstrances  proved 
so  ineffectual.  McCullum  then  swore 
that  he  would  make  a  pair  of  spectacles 
of  Picton  and  his  patron.  The  first 
thing  he  did  was  to  publish  his  travels  in 
Trinidad,  a  book  which  teemed  with  the 
grossest  abuse  of  the  administration  of 
general  Picton.  Not  content  with  going 
thus  far,  he,  with  the  perseverance  that 
characterizes  his  countrymen,  ferreted  out 
charges  against  the  conduct  of  the  War 
Office.  Be  also  joined  Louisa  Calderon, 
a  young  girl  of  Trinidad,  who  was  the 
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principal  in  'a  famous  charge  of  torture 
and  cruelty,  preferred  against  governor 
Picton  in  this  country.  Colonel  Wardle 
was,  by  some  means,  brought  into  con¬ 
tact  with  this  M‘Cullum,  and  by  the  aid 
of  the  latter,  access  was  obtained  to  Mrs. 
Clarke,  on  whose  statement  the  charges 
were  ultimately  brought.  The  unfortu¬ 
nate  Scotchman  exerted  himself  night 
and  day  :  he  was  destitute  of  resources  : 
he  lodged  in  a  garret  in  Hungerford- 
market ;  and  he  was  frequently  under 
the  necessity  of  dispensing  with  food  for 
twenty-four  hours  together.  He  lived  just 
to  see  the  Royal  Duke  retire  from  office ; 
when  he  published  a  short  narrative,  and 
died  in  extreme  want.  Such  was  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  the  famous  inquiry,  which  fixed 
the  interest  of  the  public  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  year  1801). 

The  loss  of  so  excellent  a  patron  to  the 
noble  and  useful  sport  of  horse-racing, 
will  be  severely  felt.  The  stud  of  his 
Royal  Highness,  until  lately,  bore  a  con¬ 
siderable  reputation  in  the  sporting  world. 
Mr.  Warwick  Lake  was  the  manager  of 
the  stud ;  and  that  gentleman  obtained 
the  respect,  not  only  of  his  Royal  High¬ 
ness,  but  of  all  his  brother  sportsmen. 
The  successor  to  this  gentleman  was  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Greville  ;  and  of  his  services 
we  need  only  say  that  it  was  not  owing 
to  want  of  management  and  skill  on  his 
part,  that  the  stud  of  his  Royal  Highness 
did  not,  in  later  years,  maintain  the  repu¬ 
tation,  which,  at  an  earlier  period,  it  had 
acquired.  The  turf  career  of  his  Royal 
Highness  commenced  at  Ascot,  near 
Windsor,  in  the  year  1789.  His  Royal 
Highness’s  Highflyer  mare,  carrying  9s t. 
31b.,  beat  the  late  Duke  of  Queensbury’s 
Juniper,  a  four  mile  match  for  fifty 
guineas.  Again  in  1816,  his  Prince  Leo¬ 
pold  won  the  Derby,  at  Epsom ;  and  in 
1822,  his  Moses  won  the  same  prize  at 
the  same  place.  The  attendance  of  his 
Royal  Highness  at  Newmarket,  of  late 
years,  though  punctual,  was  far  from 
being  lucrative.  Between  unlucky  bet¬ 
ting,  and  profuse  hospitality,  his  sporting 
account  was  considerably  against  him. 
But  certainly  there  never  was  a  patron  of 
the  sporting  circle,  who  was  more  popu¬ 
lar  on  account  of  honourable  dealing,  and 
affable  generous  conduct,  than  his  Royal 
Highness. 

Tile  fraternal  attachment  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty  and  the  Duke  of  York,  has  existed 
from  their  infancy.  When  boys,  their 
Highnesses  always  slept  in  the  same 
room,  in  separate  beds,  on  the  ground 
floor,  in  Buckingham  House,  looking  to 
the  gardens.  Their  other  apartments, 
consisting  of  a  dining-room,  breakfast- 
room,  study,  and  sitting-room,  were  also 


on  the  same  floor.  Their  summer  resi¬ 
dence  was  on  Kew  Green,  at  a  house 
which  had  formerly  been  the  residence  of 
the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales,  the  mo¬ 
ther  of  his  late  majesty  George  III.  The 
grounds  at  the  back  of  this  house  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and 
here  their  Royal  Highnesses  partook  of 
the  same  amusements  and  diversions.  At 
one  part  was  an  extensive  grass-plot, 
where  they  used  to  amuse  themselves  by 
playing  at  single  wicket  cricket.  They 
were  both  of  them  remarkably  active, 
particularly  the  duke.  It  was  on  this 
spot  that  his  Royal  Highness  used  fre¬ 
quently  to  order,  two  of  the  attendants  to 
raise  a  garter  to  the  height  of  his  mouth, 
from  which]  he  retreated,  and  then  took  a 
run  and  sprung  over  it.  His  Royal 
Highness  could  repeat  this  exertion  se¬ 
veral  times  without  failing.  He  was  in¬ 
structed  in  fencing  by  Mr.  Angelo,  the 
famous  professor  of  that  art,  and  attain¬ 
ed  to  a  great  degree  of  excellence  in  it, 
from  frequent  practice  with  his  brother. 
From  the  same  master  they  received  les¬ 
sons  in  horsemanship.  During  this  pe¬ 
riod  their  Royal  Highnesses  were  attend¬ 
ed  by  lieutenant-colonel  Lake,  of  the 
Guards,  afterwards  created  lord  Lake, 
and  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Light, 
who  had  not  less  distinguished  himself 
for  his  talent  than  his  many  amiable 
qualities.  He  was  the  author  of  a  gen¬ 
teel  and  successful  comedy.  His  Royal 
Highness  seldom  required,  or  took  more 
than  four  hours’  sleep  at  a  time.  In 
this,  however,  he  was  not  singular,  as 
this  is  a  peculiarity  for  which  the  Royal 
Family  are  remarkable.  In  person  he 
was  more  like  the  late  king  than  any  of 
the  family,  and  he  had  the  same  ruddy 
complexion.  He  used  frequently  to  visit 
the  theatres  with  his  brother,  and  sat  in 
the  stage-box.  Their  Royal  Highnesses 
used  at  that  time  to  be  considered  two  of 
the  finest  youths  that  appeared  in  public 
together.  The  Duke’s  affair  of  honour 
with  colonel  Lenox,  proved  that  he  pos¬ 
sessed  that  courage  for  which  his  family 
were  remarkable,  none  of  the  House  of 
Brunswick  ever  being  known  to  be  defi¬ 
cient  in  that  respect.  At  the  time  of  the 
unfortunate  schism  in  the  10th  Hussars, 
then  commanded  by  his  majesty,  a  gentle¬ 
man,  who  was  the  assistant  surgeon, 
found  his  situation  extremely  unpleasant, 
from  the  disputes  between  the  parties, 
and  wishing  to  decline  taking  a  part  with 
'  one  or  the  other,  sent  a  memorial  to  his 
Royal  Highness  to  the  War  Office,  beg¬ 
ging  that  he  might  be  exchanged  into 
another  regiment  of  Light  Hussars. 
After  repeating  this  memorial  more  than 
once,  and  receiving  no  kind  of^answer,  he 
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was  advised  to  write  to  his  Royal  High¬ 
ness  personally,  and  he  took  the  method 
of  delivering  his  request  himself  by  let¬ 
ter,  addressed  to  his  Royal  Highness, 
which  he  delivered  at  his  residence  in  the 
Stable-yard,  requesting  of  the  porter  that 
it  might  be  laid  on  his  Royal  Highness’s 
table.  On  the  day  following  he  received 
an  answer,  that  for  particular  reasons,  he 
did  not  at  present  wish  to  interfere  in 
disputes  of  the  kind,  but  that  he  would 
take  the  first  opportunity  of  complying 
with  his  request.  The  duke  did  not  for¬ 
get  his  promise,  for  soon  after  a  vacancy 
occurring  in  another  regiment  of  Light 
Dragoons,  the  assistant  surgeon  was  im¬ 
mediately  appointed  to  fill  it. 

The  late  duke,  till  within  the  last  three 
years,  was  a  remarkably  healthy  and 
strong  man,  being  scarcely  ever  indis¬ 
posed.  His  Royal  Highness,  up  to  that 
period,  rode  on  horseback,  and  walked 
with  all  the  activity  and  uprightness  of  a 
man  only  half  his  age.  The  duke  gene¬ 
rally  rose  at  six  or  seven  o’clock,  and  al¬ 
ways  took  a  deal  of  exercise.  Probably 
no  man  of  his  exalted  rank  was  so  atten¬ 
tive  to  business,  which  appeared  to  be  his 
delight,  seldom  missing  a  day,  when  in 
London,  which  was  his  favourite  place  of 
residence,  without  transacting  business  at 
his  office ;  and  when  in  the  country,  a 
box  containing  official  papers  for  his 
sanction  and  signature  was  forwarded  to 
him. 

His  Royal  Highness  has  been  known 
not  to  go  to  bed  for  three  nights  toge¬ 
ther  ;  and  when  parties  he  was  in  com¬ 
pany  with  in  the  country  were  retiring  to 
rest,  his  Royal  Highness  would  step  into 
his  carriage,  and  travel  all  night  on  his 
return  to  London. 

About  three  years  since  his  Royal 
Highness,  for  the  first  time,  was  seri¬ 
ously  indisposed,  which  nearly  terminated 
fatally,  by  inflammation,  which  confined 
the  duke  near  four  weeks  ;  after  this  ill¬ 
ness  his  constitution  never  resumed  its 
former  vigour,  and,  instead  of  the  hearty, 
robust  man,  riding  and  walking  with  ac¬ 
tivity,  his  Royal  Highness  has  been  gra¬ 
dually  drooping,  seldom  riding  on  horse¬ 
back,  at  least  in  London,  but  riding  in 
an  easy  cabriolet.  Instead  of  going  daily 
to  his  office,  as  heretofore,  he  seldom 
went  there,  except  on  levee  days. 

The  Royal  Duke  transacted  his  offi¬ 
cial  business  at  his  own  residence,  where 
Sir  Herbert  Taylor,  his  military  secre¬ 
tary,  was  constantly  in  attendance  by 
nine  o’clock,  as  were  the  adjutant  and 
quarter-master-generals.  The  military 
business  transacted  here,  strange  to  say, 
increased  in  these  departments  since  the 
peace  so  much,  that  there  have  been  fre¬ 
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quently  as  many  as  three  hundred  letters 
in  a  day,  to  each  of  which  an  answer  was 
returned,  it  being  his  Royal  Highness’s 
commands  that  the  humblest  individual 
who  wrote  to  him  should  receive  an  an¬ 
swer.  So  laborious  was  this  department, 
that  Sir  Herbert  has  been  engaged  some¬ 
times  till  near  seven  in  the  evening,  and 
then  has  taken  a  box  of  papers  home 
with  him. 

The  Royal  Duke,  during  the  winter 
and  spring  of  last  year,  was  slightly  in¬ 
disposed,  by  being  deprived  of  rest  at 
nights,  loss  of  appetite,  &c.,  and  was  fre¬ 
quently  attended  by  his  medical  advisers, 
being  considered  an  invalid  ;  as  it  will  be 
recollected  apologies  were  sent  to  several 
festivities  at  which  he  had  kindly  pro¬ 
mised  to  preside,  particularly  the  two 
Theatrical  Fund  dinners,  when  letters 
were  read  from  his  physician,  pointing 
out  that  it  would  very  much  endanger 
the  health  of  the  Royal  Duke  if  he  was 
in  a  room  where  there  was  a  large  assem¬ 
bly  of  persons. 

“  Now  I  know  that  I  am  dying,”  were 
the  last  words  uttered  by  the  Duke  of 
York.  Throughout  his  long  illness,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  serious  nature  of  his 
disease,  the  severe  sufferings  he  under¬ 
went,  and  the  rapid  wasting  away  of  his 
person,  he  never  seemed  to'  have  the  least 
idea  that  his  illness  would  terminate  fa¬ 
tally,  until  the  morning  of  the  day  on 
which  he  died.  He  did  not  even  relin¬ 
quish  his  habits  of  business  until  a  very 
few  days  before  his  death,  but  continued 
to  receive  the  official  report  of  his  secre¬ 
taries,  as  punctually  as  when  he  attended 
at  his  office  in  the  Horse  Guards  ;  and 
all  his  remarks  shewed  that  he  fully  ex¬ 
pected  to  recover.  But  early  on  the 
morning  of  that  day  which  was  to  termi¬ 
nate  his  existence  in  this  world,  he  beck¬ 
oned  his  immediate  attendants  (Sir  H. 
Taylor  and  colonel  Stevenson,  we  be¬ 
lieve)  to  the  side  of  his  couch,  and  faintly 
said,  “  Now  I  know  that  I  am  dying 
and  he  never  spoke  again. 

It  was,  however,  very  evident  that  he 
retained  his  memory  many  hours  after¬ 
wards  ;  for  when  his  royal  brothers,  the 
Dukes  of  Glarence  and  Sussex,  entered 
his  apartment,  he  showed  that  he  was 
conscious  of  their  presence  ;  and  when 
the  hour  arrived  at  which  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  receive  some  surgical  atten¬ 
tions,  he  pointed  to  the  clock,  to  remind 
those  about  him  that  it  was  time  that 
duty  was  performed.  It  was  performed 
immediately,  of  course ;  and  then  he 
gradually  sunk  into  a  state  of  total  insen¬ 
sibility,  and  so  continued  until  he  died. 

The  duke  had  a  heart  open  to  charity. 
The  following  is  one  instance  out  of  a 
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thousand.  An  ensign  had,  while  going 
on  an  expedition,  been  shipwrecked,  and 
escaped  with  his  life  and  a  single  shirt. 
He  was  picked  up  by  a  vessel  coming  to 
the  river,  and  landed  at  London  without 
a  shilling.  In  this  dilemma,  his  regi¬ 
ment  abroad,  and  not  knowing  where  to 
turn,  he  proceeded  to  the  Horse  Guards, 
and  having  reported  himself,  requested 
instructions.  The  duke  inquired  into  the 
particulars,  and  the  ensign  was  allowed 
to  retire.  He  was  immediately  followed 
to  the  ante-room  by  the  duke’s  private 
secretary,  who  presented  him,  in  his  high¬ 
ness’s  name,  with  a  50/.  note,  and  added 
an  order  on  his  highness’s  linen-draper 
for  half-a-dozen  shirts,  stockings,  and 
handkerchiefs.  The  account  of  the  single 
shirt  of  the  destitute  officer  had  not  es¬ 
caped  notice  any  more  than  the  emptiness 
of  his  purse. 

A  man  named  Starkey  had  been  in  the 
service  ot  the  late  duke  for  13  years.  The 
poor  man  fell  ill  of  a  brain  fever  after  he 
left  the  service,  and  the  fact  having  been 
communicated  to  his  royal  highness,  he 
not  only  supplied  the  man  with  neces¬ 
saries,  but  several  times  called  at  his 
lodgings  in  Glasshouse-street  to  inquire 
after  him. 

The  room  in  Rutland-house,  in  which 
his  royal  highness  expired,  is  on  the 
ground  floor.  He  had  not  been  out  of 
that  room,  and  the  one  adjoining,  for  eight 
weeks.  The  room  is  capacious,  has  two 
windows,  ornamented  with  crimson  dra¬ 
pery,  and  is  elegantly  fitted  up. 

The  Military  Asylum.  —  It  is 
known  that  the  Military  Asylum  at  Chel¬ 
sea,  for  the  reception  of  one  thousand  sol¬ 
diers’  orphans,  was  the  beneficent  work 
of  the  late  commander-in-chief.  On  his 
last  visit  to  that  establishment,  for  which 
he  ever  displayed  a  parental  solicitude, 
the  children,  on  his  leaving,  crowded 
round  their  royal  benefactor,  and  gave 
him  three  hearty  cheers.  Such  was  the 
effect  on  his  generous  nature,  that,  con¬ 
templating  the  numerous  orphans  around 
him,  and  their  peculiar  claims  upon  the 
nation,  the  duke  could  not  resist  shedding 
tears,  and  patting  the  head  of  the  foremost 
boy,  he  ejaculated,  as  he  passed  down 
the  steps,  “  God  bless  you,  my  lads  !” 
On  the  occasion  of  colonel  Williamson’s 
death,  a  worthy  veteran,  who  had  been 
appointed  governor  of  the  Asylum  by  the 
duke,  his  royal  highness,  to  show  his  re¬ 
spect  for  departed  worth,  appeared  at  his 
funeral  in  the  full  costume  of  a  field- 
marshal,  and  followed  as  chief  mourner 
to  the  grave,  the  old  soldier,  who  had 
gr.eatly  endeared  himself  to  the  royal  bo¬ 
som  by  his  kindness  and  zeal  in  protect¬ 
ing  the  orphans  of  departed  bravery. 


It  wa  subject  of  melancholy  reflec¬ 
tion  to  those  gentlemen  engaged  in  giving 
directions  for  hanging  the  new  state  room 
with  mourning  drapery,  that  only  a  year 
and  a  half  back,  the  illustrious  individual 
for  whom  these  tributes  were  preparing, 
had  appeared  in  that  very  room,  at  a  ball 
given  by  his  majesty,  in  the  full  vigour 
of  health — he  never  appeared  more  happy. 
Previous  to  supper  he  danced  several  qua¬ 
drilles  ;  and  subsequently,  on  leading 
some  ladies  back  to  the  joyous  scene,  he . 
exclaimed,  “  Come,  let  us  have  a  country 
dance— let  us  go  back  to  the  days  of  our 
childhood,  and  forget  that  we  are  not 
still  young.”  The  music  immediately 
struck  up,  and  he  went  down  the  dance 
with  as  much  spirit  as  nine-tenths  of  the 
young  nobility. 

An  Irish  gentleman  who  had  served  in 
the  French  brigade,  came  over  to  this 
country,  and  made  application  by  letter 
for  a  commission  in  the  British  army. 
He  received  a  letter  from  the  War-office, 
requiring  to  know  what  was  his  religion. 
When  he  read  the  letter  he  smiled — 
“Religion!”  said  he,  “  ecod,  it  is  so 
long  since  I  was  acquainted  with  my  re¬ 
ligion,  that  I  scarcely  know  her  name  ! 
however,  I  may  as  well  tell  them  that  I 
am  a  Papist.”  To  his  surprise  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  commission  by  return  of  post 
with  an  appointment. 

Of  the  lamented  duke  of  York  it  has 
been  justly  said,  that  he  never  forgot  a 
friend.  The  following  anecdote  from 
Oundle  is  an  illustration: — Some  years 
ago,  his  royal  highness  being  on  a  visit 
at  earl  Westmoreland’s,  a  basket  of  fine 
figs  was  sent  to  Apetliorpe  by  a  gentle¬ 
man  at  Oundle.  The  messenger  was  a. 
helper  in  the  stables  at  Oundle,  and  had 
formerly  been  a  dragoon  in  the  army 
commanded  by  the  duke.  On  his  near 
approach  the  duke  passed  him  in  his  car¬ 
riage  ;  his  royal  highness  immediately 
recognized  him,  stopped,  and  said,  “  I 
know  you,  my  man.”— “  Yes,”  said  the 
old  soldier,  “  and  I  know  your  royal 
highness.  I  was  your  orderly  when  I 

was  in  the  - -  regiment,  in  France.” — 

“  Good  fellow,”  added  the  duke,  “  I  re¬ 
member  you  ;  call  on  me  to-morrow.” _ t 

The  veteran,  faithful  to  his  appointment, 
called  on  the  duke  next  day.  The  com¬ 
mander-in-chief  received  him  with  kind¬ 
ness  as  an  old  companion  in  arms,  gave 
him  three  guineas,  and  by  his  condescend¬ 
ing  manner  delighted  poor  Woodcock, 
who  is  still  living  in  Oundle 
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Tiie  following  narrative  minutely  details 
the  progress  of  the  Duke  of  York’s  ill¬ 
ness,  between  the  !)th  of  June,  1826,  and 
the  5th  of  January,  1027  : — 

The  interest  excited  by  the  situation  of 
the  late  Duke  of  York,  and  by  every  cir¬ 
cumstance  connected  with  his  long,  pain¬ 
ful,  and  lingering  illness,  from  its  com¬ 
mencement  until  the  fatal  hour, which 
closed  his  valuable  existence,  has  been  so 
great,  and  the  general  feeling  which  it 
produced,  has  caused  so  many  particulars 
to  be  circulated  and  received  by  the  pub¬ 
lic  as  authentic,  for  which  there  either  was 
no  foundation,  or  at  least  very  imperfect 
foundation,  that  I  have,  upon  due  consi¬ 
deration,  been  induced  to  draw  up  from 
minutes  taken  during  this  distressing  and 
trying  period  ot  my  attendance  upon  his 
Royal  Highness,  a  statement,  not  of  the 
progress  of  the  disease,  or  of  the  treat¬ 
ment  pursued,  but  of  such  circumstances 
and  fact3  as  will  shew  the  condition  of  his 
Royal  Highness’s  mind  under  this  awful 
visitation  of  Providence  ;  will  do  justice 
to  the  exemplary  resolution  and  pious  re¬ 
signation  with  which  he  met  and  submit¬ 
ted  to  it ;  and  will  satisfy  his  attached 
friends  that  his  Koyal  Highness  was,  in 
every  point  of  view ,  deserving  of  the 
respect  and  of  the  affection  which  have  so 
strongly  marked  their  sentiments  towards 
him,  and  of  the  deep  grief  and  regret 
which  his  death  has  occasioned  in  their 
minds,  and  in  those  of  the  respectable  and 
well- thinking  individuals  of  every  class  in 
this  country. 

The  state  of  his  Royal  Highness’s 
health  had,  for  some  time,  appeared  far 
from  satisfactory,  and  had  occasioned 
more  or  less  uneasiness  to  those  about 
him  ;  but  the  first  indications  of  serious 
indisposition,  such  as  to  produce  alarm, 
were  upon  his  Royal  Highness’s  return 
from  Ascot  to  his  residence  in  Audley- 
square,  on  the  9th  of  June,  1826  ;  and 
Mr.  Macgregor,  who  then  saw  him,  urged 
him  immediately  to  send  for  Sir  Henry 
Halford, 

From  that  period  his  Royal  Highness 
continued  more  or  less  an  invalid,  and 
was  occasionally  confined  to  his  house. 

Upon  the  24th  of  June,  his  Royal 
Highness  removed  for  change  of  air  to 
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Brompton  Park,  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Greenwood,  who  kindly  lent  it  to  him, 
and  upon  that  day  he  sent  for  me,  and 
told  me  that  he  had  been  unwell  for  some 
weeks,  and  that  he  did  not  think  that  he 
gained  ground.  That  he  did  not  feel 
alarmed,  and  that  he  had  perfect  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  attention  given  to  his  case, 
and  the  skill  of  his  medical  advisers. 
But  that  he  knew  that  they  might  enter¬ 
tain  apprehensions,  which  they  would 
consider  it  their  professional  duty  not  to 
communicate  to  their  patients,  and  he 
might  therefore  remain  ignorant  of  that 
which  ought  not  to  be  concealed  from 
him,  and  which  he  trusted  he  should 
learn  without  apprehension,  although  he 
did  not  deny  that  he  should  learn  it  with 
regret.  That  there  were  duties  to  be  per¬ 
formed,  and  arrangements  to  be  made 
which  ought  not  to  be  deferred  to  the  last 
moment ;  and  he  felt  that  it  was  due  to 
his  character  and  station,  to  his  comfort, 
and  even  to  his  feelings  on  this  subject, 
that  he  should  not  be  taken  by  surprise 
upon  so  serious  an  occasion.  He  consi¬ 
dered  it  probable  that  the  physicians 
would  be  less  reserved  with  me  than  with 
him,  and  he  charged  me,  if  I  should 
learn  from  them  directly,  or  should  have 
reason  to  draw  such  inference  from  any 
expression  that  might  drop  from  them, 
that  his  situation  had  become  one  of  dan¬ 
ger,  not  to  withhold  such  knowledge  from 
him.  He  appealed  to  me  upon  this  occa¬ 
sion  for  an  act  of  friendship,  he  would 
add,  for  the  discharge  of  a  duty,  which 
he  claimed  from  the  person  who  had  been 
with  him,  and  enjoyed  his  confidence 
during  so  many  years  ;  he  called  upon 
me  to  promise  that  I  would  perform  it 
whenever  the  period  should  arrive  to 
which  he  alluded  ;  and  he  desired  that  I 
would  bear  in  mind,  that  he  wished  me 
to  deal  by  him  as  he  was  certain  I  should 
desire,  under  similar  circumstances,  to  be 
dealt  with. 

I  made  the  promise  without  hesitation, 
and  it  was  received  with  a  warm  expres¬ 
sion  of  thanks,  and  an  affectionate  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  hand. 

This  was  repeated  in  allusion  to  what 
had  passed  at  a  later  period  of  the  day, 
when  he  got  into  his  carriage  to  go  to 
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Brompton,  and  he  then  said  that  he  felt 
relieved  from  great  uneasiness  by  the  pro¬ 
mise  I  had  given  him. 

His  Royal  Highness  removed  to 
Brighton  on  the  1 4th  of  August,  for  the 
benefit  of  further  change  of  air  ;  and  I 
learnt  from  Mr.  Macgregor,  on  the  17th 
of  that  month,  that  a  change  had  taken 
place  in  his  general  state,  and  that  symp¬ 
toms  had  appeared  which  rendered  his 
situation  one  of  danger. 

This  distressing  information  was  con¬ 
firmed  to  me  from  other  quarters,  and  I 
determined  immediately  to  go  to  Brigh¬ 
ton,  and  to  discharge  my  duty,  but  to  be 
guided  in  the  character  and  extent  of  the 
disclosure  by  such  further  communication 
as  might  be  made  to  me  by  his  Royal 
Highness’s  medical  attendants,  of  the 
nature  and  pressure  of  the  danger.  I 
pleaded  business  rendering  personal  com¬ 
munication  necessary  for  my  visit  to  his 
Royal  Highness,  and  I  went  to  Brighton 
on  the  19th  of  August.  Upon  my  arri¬ 
val  I  learnt  from  Mr.  Macgregor  that  a 
favourable  change  had  taken  place,  that 
his  Royal  Highness  had  gained  strength, 
and  that  the  most  alarming  symptoms  had 
in  a  great  measure  subsided,  that  his  Royal 
Highness’s  situation  might  therefore  be 
considered  far  more  encouraging  than  when 
he  wrote  to  me,  but  that  it  was  impossible 
to  consider  it  free  from  danger,  although 
that  danger  had  ceased  to  be  immediate, 
and  although  there  was  reason  to  hope 
that  the  cause  of  alarm  might  be  removed. 
He  added  that,  from  observations  which 
his  Royal  Highness  had  made  to  himself, 
he  was  convinced  I  would  find  him  pre¬ 
pared  for  any  communication  I  might 
feel  it  my  duty  to  make  to  him,  and  that 
under  all  circumstances,  I  must  exercise 
my  discretion. 

1  then  saw  the  Duke  of  York,  who  en¬ 
tered  fully  into  his  situation,  and  told  me 
that  although  much  better  then,  and  he 
believed,  going  on  well,  he  had  reason  to 
think  from  the  manner  and  looks  of  his 
medical  attendants,  that  they  had  teen 
alarmed,  and  felt  much  greater  uneasiness 
than  they  had  expressed,  or  might  feel  at 
liberty  to  express,  and  he  wished  to  know 
what  I  had  learnt. 

I  did  not  disguise  from  him  that,  bear¬ 
ing  in  mind  the  engagement  I  had  con¬ 
tracted,  I  had  determined  to  go  to  Brighton 
in  consequence  of  the  accounts  I  had  re¬ 
ceived  on  the  17th  which  had  alarmed  me, 
but  that  I  was  happy  to  find  on  my  arri¬ 
val,  that  his  Royal  Highness’s  state  had 
since  been  improving,  and  that  much  of 
the  uneasiness  which  then  prevailed  had 
been  removed ;  at  the  same  time  it  was 
my  duty  to  confirm  the  impression  which 
he  appeared  himself  to  have  received, 


that  his  complaint  had  assumed  a  more 
serious  character,  although  great  confi¬ 
dence  appeared  to  be  felt  that  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  resources  of  his  constitution,  and 
the  strength  he  had  gained  since  his  re¬ 
moval  to  Brighton,  would  enable  him  to 
struggle  successfully  with  the  disorder. 
Then,  said  he,  I  was  not  mistaken  in  my 
suspicions,  and  my  case  is  not  wholly  free 
from  danger  ;  but  I  depend  upon  your 
honour,  and  you  tell  me  there  is  more  to 
hope  than  to  fear. 

1  assured  him  that  such  was  decidedly 
the  impression  I  had  received  from  what 
Mr.  Macgregor  had  said  to  me.  He 
thanked  me,  and  proceeded  to  look  over 
and  give  directions  upon  some  official 
papers  with  his  usual  attention  and  accu¬ 
racy. 

He  saw  Mr.  Macgregor  the  same  even¬ 
ing,  and  questioned  him ;  and  he  told  me 
on  the  following  day  that  Mr.  Macgregor 
had  answered  him  very  fairly,  and  had 
confirmed  what  I  had  said  to  him,  as  did 
Sir  Matthew  Tierney  later  in  the  day. 
On  that  same  day  he  told  me  that  he  felt 
stronger,  that  his  mind  was  relieved 
by  what  had  passed,  as  he  knew  he  should 
not  be  deceived  or  left  to  form  his  own 
conjectures,  and  draw  his  own  conclu¬ 
sions,  from  the  looks  and  manner  of  his 
medical  attendants  and  others  about  him  ; 
and  that  he  bad  not  for  months  slept  so 
well  as  the  preceding  night. 

I  repeated  to  him,  that  I  had  come  to 
Brighton  under  considerable  alarm,  and 
that  I  should  leave  it  very  much  relieved. 
His  Royal  Highness  was  cheerful,  and  I 
heard  from  Mr.  Macgregor  and  others 
that  he  continued  so  during  the  following 
days.  Indeed  he  wrote  to  me  himself  in 
very  good  spirits,  and  assured  me  of  the 
comfort  and  relief  he  had  derived  from 
the  proof  afforded  to  him  that  he  would 
be  fairly  dealt  with. 

His  Royal  Highness  returned  from 
Brighton  on  the  afternoon  of  the  26th  of 
August,  to  the  duke  of  Rutland’s  house, 
Arlington-street,  having  come  in  five  and 
a  half  hours.  He  did  not  seem  much 
fatigued,  looked  well  in  the  countenance, 
and  conversed  cheerfully  with  Sir  Henry 
Torrens  and  me,  who  were  in  waiting  to 
receive  him. 

He  afterwards  told  me  that  his  strength, 
sleep,  and  appetite,  had  improved,  but 
that  the  medicines  he  had  taken  had 
ceased  to  have  the  desired  effect  in  check¬ 
ing  the  progress  of  the  main  disorder, 
and  that  he  had  therefore  returned  to  town 
earlier  than  had  been  intended,  in  order, 
as  he  understood,  to  try  some  change  of 
treatment,  which  he  apprehended  might  be 
tapping.  This  was  an  unpleasant  bearing, 
though  it  did  not  alarm  him.  He  was 
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determined  to  keep  up  his  spirits  ;  he 
knew  his  situation  was  a  serious  one,  but 
he  had  no  doubt,  please  God,  he  should 
recover,  though  he  feared  his  recovery 
would  be  a  work  of  time. 

In  the  course  of  conversation  I  told 
him  that  1  understood  Sir  Henry  Halford 
would  be  in  town  on  the  following  day, 
and  did  not  mean  to  return  to  ihe  country. 
He  observed  it  was  very  kind  of  him, 
but  immediately  added,  44  by  the  by  not 
a  very  good  sign  either.” 

He  then  proceeded  very  quietly  to  offi¬ 
cial  business,  but  Mr.  Macgregor  coming 
in,  he  in  the  most  calm  and  collected 
manner,  questioned  him  before  me  very 
closely  as  to  his  state,  beginning  by  these 
words,  44  Tell  me  honestly,  do  you  con¬ 
sider  me  in  danger  ?”  Not  in  immediate 
danger,  was  the  answer.  4*  But,”  said 
his  Royal  Highness,  44  you  do  consider 
my  situation  to  be  one  not  free  from  dan¬ 
ger  ?”  Mr.  Macgregor  admitted  it  to  be 
by  no  means  free  from  danger,  but  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  state  the  grounds  which  justi¬ 
fied  his  medical  attendants  in  indulging 
hopes  that  his  Royal  Highness  might  look 
forward  to  a  favourable  issue. 

Mr.  Macgregor’s  answer  produced  fur¬ 
ther  questions,  all  put  with  a  view  to  ob¬ 
tain  positive  and  accurate  information  as 
to  the  extent  of  danger,  and  he  concluded 
by  thanking  Mr.  Macgregor  for  the  fair 
manner  in  which  he  had  met  them,  and 
by  saying  44 1  know  now  what  I  wished 
to  know,  and  I  shall  be  able  to  govern 
myself  by  that  knowledge.”  During  the 
whole  of  this  conversation,  which  was  of 
some  length,  his  manner  was  firm  and 
collected,  though  very  serious,  his  voice 
free  from  agitation,  his  questions  were 
put  quietly  at  intervals,  as  if  well  consi¬ 
dered  by  a  man  who  was  determined  to 
ascertain  his  own  situation,  and  his  words 
were  measured. 

He  afterwards  desired  me  to  repeat  what 
IM r.  Macgregor  had  said,  as  1  understood 
it,  that  he  might  be  satisfied  he  had  not 
mistaken  him.  I  did  so,  and  he  observed 
that  he  also  had  so  understood  him,  but 
that  he  did  not  augur  from  it  that  his  case 
was  hopeless,  which  impression  I  con¬ 
firmed.  He  expressed  an  earnest  hope 
that  ihe  symptoms  of  his  disorder  were 
not  generally  known  or  talked  of. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  in  the  state¬ 
ment  of  what  passed  upon  these  three 
occasions,  to  show  how  anxious  his  Royal 
Highness  was  not  to  be  kept  in  the  dark, 
how  fearlessly  he  met  the  communication 
of  the  existence  of  danger,  and  above  all 
to  show  that  he  was  early  apprized  of  his 
critical  state,  from  the  contemplation  of 
which  he  at  no  time  shrunk,  although  he 
was  at  all  times  anxious  to  conceal  from 
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the  generality  of  those  who  approached 
him  that  he  did  not  look  forward  with 
undiminished  confidence  to  a  favourable 
issue. 

On  the  following  day,  Sunday,  the  27th 
of  August,  his  Royal  Highness  again 
spoke  to  me  very  quietly,  in  regard  to  his 
situation,  and  told  me  that  although  not 
alarmed,  and  although  he  had  heard  no¬ 
thing  that  should  shake  his  hopes  of  ulti¬ 
mate  recovery,  he  could  not  conceal  from 
himself  that  his  situation  called  for  seri¬ 
ous  contemplation.  Whatever  might  be 
the  result,  there  would  be  time  for  certain 
arrangements,  and  the  settlement  of  his 
affairs,  but  there  was  one  duty  he  did  not 
wish  to  defer  ;  he  felt,  indeed,  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  deferred  until  it  should 
seem  to  be  imposed  by  a  conviction  of 
immediate  danger,  and  resorted  to  when 
hope  had  ceased  to  exist.  He  had,  there¬ 
fore,  determined  to  take  the  sacrament 
upon  an  early  day,  and  to  request  his 
friend  the  bishop  of  London  to  administer 
it  to  him  ;  but  he  was  anxious  that  this 
should  not  be  known,  as  the  alarm  would 
be  sounded,  and  various  interpretations 
would  be  put  upon  an  act,  which  was  one 
of  duty,  resorted  to  on  principle,  and  not 
from  apprehension  or  affectation ;  he  there¬ 
fore  directed  me  to  see  the  bishop  of  Lon¬ 
don,  and  to  request  him  to  come  to  him 
on  the  following  Tuesday,  at  twelve. 
He  desired  that  I  would  explain  to  him 
his  desire  that  the  attendance  should  be 
quiet,  and  should  not  excite  obervation  ; 
that  he  wished  the  service  to  be  simply 
that  of  the  communion,  as  he  did  not 
note  apply  to  him  for  his  attendance  as 
upon  a  sick  person.  He  also  desired  me 
to  be  present,  and  to  take  the  sacrament 
with  him. 

He  told  me  that  he  had'well  considered 
of  this  act.  He  was  sure  that,  under  any 
circumstances,  it  would  tend  to  his  satis¬ 
faction,  comfort,  and  relief,  and  that  he 
ought  not  to  postpone  it.  > 

1  went  to  the  bishop  of  London  (at 
Fulham,)  who  received  the  communica¬ 
tion  with  great  emotion,  and  spoke  in  the 
highest  terms  of  the  exemplary  feeling 
which  had  dictated  his  Royal  Highness’s 
wish,  and  said  that  he  would  come  quietly 
to  Arlington-street  on  Tuesday,  at  twelve, 
without  robes  (as  upon  ordinary  occasions) 
and  without  notice  to  any  one,  and  I  en¬ 
gaged  to  have  all  prepared. 

I  returned  to  Arlington-street  to  inform 
his  Royal  Highness,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  his  servant,  Batchelor,  should  alone 
be  apprized  of  the  intention,  and  that  I 
should  take  care  to  keep  others  out  of  the 
way.  His  Royal  Highness  again  said 
that  he  should  derive  great  comfort  from 
thus  early  discharging  his  duty.  He  also 
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gave  me  instructions  to  clear  his  drawers 
in  Audley-square  of  papers,  and  to  bring 
them  away,  and  seal  up  those  of  a  private 
nature.  He  said  he  should  by  degrees 
look  them  over  and  attend  to  other  mat¬ 
ters,  but  repeatedly  assured  me  that  all 
this  was  done  and  thought  of  without  any 
apprehension  of  a  fatal  issue  of  his  dis¬ 
order,  and  that  he  was  confident  he  should 
recover. 

The  Princess  Sophia  (who  usually  came 
every  day  at  two  o’clock)  had  been  with 
him,  and  I  asked  him  whether  she  was 
aware  of  his  situation.  He  said  he  be¬ 
lieved  not,  at  least  he  had  said  nothing  to 
alarm  her  ;  possibly,  however,  she  might 
be  to  a  certain  extent,  and  he  had  there¬ 
fore  said  nothing  to  undeceive  her. 

When  I  saw  Batchelor  I  learnt  from 
him  (what  I  had  never  previously  known) 
that  his  Royal  Highness,  when  he  did 
not  go  to  church,  never  missed  devoting 
some  time  to  his  prayers,  which  he  read 
to  himself,  in  general  early,  that  he  might 
not  be  disturbed,  but  if  disturbed  in  the 
morning,  in  the  afternoon  or  evening  ; 
and  that  when  travelling  on  Sunday,  he 
always  took  a  Bible  and  Prayer-Book  in 
the  carriage,  and  was  very  particular  as 
-to  their  being  placed  within  his  imme¬ 
diate  reach  ;  and  that  although  he  did 
not  object  to  a  travelling  companion  on 
other  days,  nothing  annoyed  him  more 
than  any  one  proposing  to  be  his  com¬ 
panion  on  a  Sunday. 

His  Royal  Highness  saw  Sir  Henry 
Halford  on  that  day,  and  questioned  him 
very  closely  as  to  his  situation.  Sir 
Henry  told  me  that  he  had  answered  his 
questions  fairly,  and  that  he  had  found 
his  Royal  Highness  in  an  excellent  state 
of  mind,  and  that  be  could  not  sufficiently 
admire  the  resolution  and  composure  with 
which  he  sought  for  information,  and 
dwelt  upon  the  question  of  danger.  He 
observed  that  there  was  no  difficulty  in 
dealing  writh  such  a  patient. 

His  Royal  Highness  told  me  afterwards 
that  Sir  Henry  Halford’s  conversation 
had  confirmed  the  impression  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  what  Mr.  Macgregor  had 
said,  and  he  expressed  himself  perfectly 
satisfied  with  it. 

His  Royal  Highness  continued  in  good 
spirits,  and  in  the  same  composed  state  of 
mind  on  the  28th  and  29th. 

On  the  latter  day  the  Bishop  of  Lon¬ 
don  came  at  a  little  before  twelve,  and 
his  Royal  Highness  was  alone  with  him 
for  a  short  time ;  after  which  I  was  called 
in,  and  his  Lordship  administered  the 
sacrament  to  us. 

The  Duke’s  deportment  was  serious  as 
became  the  occasion,  but  firm  and  quite 
free  from  agitation.  He  did  not  appear 


nervous  or  affected,  although  he  must 
have  perceived  that  neither  the  bishop  nor 
I  were  free  from  either  feeling. 

The  Bishop  of  London  told  me  after¬ 
wards,  that  nothing  could  be  more  correct 
or  satisfactory  than  all  his  Royal  High¬ 
ness  had  said  to  him  when  they  were 
alone,  and  that  his  state  of  mind  was  that 
in  which  he  would  wish,  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  to  find  that  of  any  person  in 
whose  welfare  he  felt  interested. 

When  1  returned  to  the  Duke  of  York 
he  appeared  more  affected,  and  he  assured 
me  that  he  felt  a  comfort  and  relief  which 
he  could  not  describe,  and  that  whatever 
might  be  the  issue  of  his  illness,  he  had 
done  what  he  ought  to  do.  That  he  could 
now  attend  to  other  matters  with  increased 
composure. 

In  the  afternoon,  when  I  saw  him  again, 
he  expressed  to  me  how  much  he  had 
been  pleased  with  the  Bishop  of  London’s 
mild  and  encouraging  discourse. 

That  he  had  stated  to  his  Lordship  un¬ 
reservedly  that  he  knew  his  situation  to 
be  a  very  serious,  though  he  trusted  not 
a  hopeless  one,  but  that,  he  did  not  choose 
to  postpone  a  duty  which  he  conceived 
ought  to  be  performed  while  he  was  in 
the  full  possession  of  his  faculties,  which 
might  yield  to  disease  sooner  than  he  was 
aware  of.  That  he  had  in  the  course  of 
his  life  faced  death  in  various  shapes,  and 
was  now  doomed  to  view  its  approach  in 
a  slow  and  lingering  form.  That  he  did 
not  deny  that  he  should  resign  his  exist¬ 
ence  with  regret,  though  he  felt  no  alarm ; 
he  admitted  that  his  life  had  not  been 
pure,  that  there  had  been  much  in  his 
course  he  wished  had  been  otherwise.  He 
had  not  thought  so  seriously  on  some  sub¬ 
jects  as  he  might  have  done  ;  still  he  had 
endeavoured  to  discharge  his  public  duties 
correctly.  He  had  forborne  from  injuring 
or  deceiving  any  one,  and  he  felt  in  peace 
and  charity  with  all. 

Under  these  circumstances  he  hoped  he 
might  look  with  confidence  to  mercy, 
through  the  merits  of  his  Redeemer,  and 
he  had  appealed  to  him  (the  bishop)  on 
this  occasion,  not  only  to  receive  the  con¬ 
fession  of  his  unworthiness,  but  to  admi¬ 
nister  that  comfort  which  his  situation 
required.  That  his  reliance  and  his  faith 
in  the  Christian  Religion  were  firm  and 
decided,  and  that  his  adherence  to  the 
pure  doctrine,  professed  and  established 
in  this  country,  was  unshaken  as  it  had 
ever  been.  That,  as  he  had  declared 
these  sentiments  in  a  political  discussion 
of  the  question,  he  was  anxious  that  it 
should  be  understood,  and  that  the  Bishop 
of  London  should  be  enabled  to  state  here¬ 
after,  if  the  occasion  should  call  for  it, 
that  those  sentiments  were  not  professed 
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in  a  political  sense  and  from  prejudice 
and  party  feelings,  but  they  were  firmly 
fixed  in  his  mind,  and  were  the  result  of 
due  consideration  and  conviction,  and  pro¬ 
duced  by  an  earnest  solicitude  for  the  con¬ 
tinued  welfare  of  his  country. 

After  saying  this  his  Royal  Highness 
told  me  that  he  felt  very  comfortable,  and 
that  it  it  should  please  God  to  restore  him 
to  health,  he  was  sure  he  should  be  a  bet¬ 
ter  man  ever  after.  He  considered  this 
trial  as  a  mercy  for  which  he  ought  to 
feel  grateful ;  it  afforded  him  time  for  se¬ 
rious  reflection,  and  he  trusted  that  the 
time  would  not  be  ill  applied.  He  then 
entered  into  some  questions  of  military 
business  with  great  composure. 

His  Royal  Highness  underwent  the 
operation  of  tapping  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  3rd  of  September.  It  was  performed 
by  Mr.  Macgregor,  and  it  was  borne  by 
his  Royal  Highness  with  the  same  reso¬ 
lution  and  quiet  composure  which  had 
marked  his  conduct  under  every  stage  of 
his  illness.  Colonel  Stephenson  and  I 
saw  him  soon  after.  We  found  him  a 
little  exhausted,  but  cheerful,  and  quite 
free  from  nervous  agitation. 

About  this  period  he  received  the  com¬ 
munication  of  the  death  of  Sir  Harry 
Calvert,  by  which  he  was  much  affected, 
and  he  observed  that  he  had  deeply  to 
deplore  the  loss  of  an  old  and  attached 
friend,  and  a  religious  and  good  man. 

For  some  days  after  the  operation  he 
was  very  weak,  and  his  left  leg  was  in  a 
state  which  occasioned  serious  uneasiness, 
nor  was  the  appearance  of  the  other  leg 
satisfactory.  On  the  10th,  he  examined 
the  contents  of  some  private  boxes,  and 
desired  that  they  might  be  left  in  his  room, 
but  considered  as  consigned  to  my  charge. 
His  situation  gave  his  medical  attendants 
serious  uneasiness,  and  his  Royal  High¬ 
ness  was  perfectly  sensible  of  it,  nor  in¬ 
deed  did  I  disguise  it  from  him  when  he 
questioned  me. 

Between  the  12th  and  the  18th,  his 
Royal  Highness  gained  strength,  and  his 
appetite  and  sleep  improved,  but  the  state 
of  his  legs  continued  unsatisfactory.  On 
the  10th,  he  began  again  to  take  his  air¬ 
ings,  but  the  improvement  had  not  been 
such  as  to  induce  his  medical  attendants 
to  consider  his  state  otherwise  than  very 
critical.  He  continued  to  take  daily  air¬ 
ings  until  the  16th  of  October.  During 
this  interval  he  rallied  occasionally,  and 
his  general  health  appeared,  at  times,  to 
be  improving,  notwithstanding  the  state 
of  the  legs,  which  became  gradually  more 
unsatisfactory,  and  often  occasioned  ex¬ 
cruciating  pain  throughout  great  part  of 
the  day.  His  Royal  Highness  frequently 
spoke  to  me  of  his  own  situation  and  feel¬ 
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ings,  more  especially  on  the  22nd  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  when  he  told  me  he  did  his  best 
to  submit  with  patience  and  resignation  ; 
that  he  tried  to  keep  up  his  spirits,  he 
met  his  friends  cheerfully,  endeavoured  to 
go  correctly  through  what  he  had  to  do, 
and  to  occupy  himself  at  other  times 
with  reading  ;  but  when  left  to  his  own 
thoughts,  when  he  went  to  bed  and  lay 
awake,  the  situation  was  not  agreeable : 
the  contemplation  of  one’s  end,  not  to  be 
met  at  once,  nor  within  a  short  given  pe¬ 
riod,  but  protracted  possibly  for  months, 
required  a  struggle  and  tried  one’s  reso¬ 
lution.  But  after  all  he  did  not  know 
that  he  regretted  it,  or  that  he  regretted 
that  time  was  given  to  him  which  had 
turned  his  mind  to  serious  reflection,  and 
which  he  was  certain  had  been  very  bene¬ 
ficial  to  him.  If  it  should  please  God 
that  he  should  recover,  he  would  become 
a  better  man  ;  if  he  did  not  recover,  he 
would  have  to  thank  God  for  the  time  af¬ 
forded  for  reflection. 

I  have  noticed  what  passed  on  this  day, 
to  show  that  his  feelings  had  undergone 
no  change. 

On  the  16th  October,  Mr.  Macgregor 
desired  that  I  should  convey  to  his  Royal 
Highness  his  wish  that  he  would  allow 
him  to  call  in  Sir  Astley  Cooper ;  that  I 
would  state  that  he  had  no  reason  to 
doubt  his  Royal  Highness’s  confidence, 
but  that  a  heavy  responsibility  was  thrown 
upon  him,  and  that  it  might  be  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  his  Royal  Highness  :  it  doubtless 
would  be  to  himself  to  resort  to  further 
aid  and  advice,  as  the  state  of  the  legs 
had  unfortunately  formed  so  prominent  a 
feature  of  the  case  ;  at  the  same  time  he 
was  persuaded  that  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
would  concur  in  all  that  he  had  done. 
When  I  mentioned  it  to  his  Royal  High¬ 
ness,  he  objected,  and  assured  me  that  he 
was  perfectly  satisfied  with  Mr.  Mac- 
gregor’s  skill  and  attention,  and  that  he 
would  not,  upon  any  account,  appear  to 
show  a  doubt  which  he  had  never  felt, 
nor  hurt  Mr.  Macgregor’s  feelings.  I 
assured  him  that  Mr,  Macgregor  was 
perfectly  sensible  of  this  ;  but  that  he 
owed  it  to  his  own  feelings  and  to  his 
character,  as  a  professional  man,  to  make 
this  request.  His  Royal  Highness  then 
objected  to  the  effect  it  might  produce 
upon  the  public,  to  its  getting  into  the 
newspapers,  See.  I  observed  that  mea¬ 
sures  might  be  taken  to  prevent  this,  and 
he  finally  agreed  to  Mr.  Macgregor  speak¬ 
ing  to  Sir  Henry  Halford,  and  settling  it 
with  him. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  attended  accordingly, 
on  the  17th,  and  continued  to  do  so 
during  the  remainder  of  his  Royal  High¬ 
ness’s  illness.  Notwithstanding  every 
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precaution,  it  was  impossible  to  prevent 
it  being  soon  noticed  in  the  papers,  and 
when  his  Royal  Highness  learnt  this,  he 
observed  that  his  chief  motive  for  wishing 
it  concealed  was,  the  apprehension  that  it 
might  excite  unnecessary  alarm,  which, 
as  connected  With  his  station  and  situa¬ 
tion,  might  embarrass  the  government, 
and  possibly  influence  the  public  funds. 
It  could  not  affect  him  personally. 

His  Royal  Highness’s  state  fluctuated 
again  between  this  period  and  the  8th  of 
November,  when  there  was  a  marked  im¬ 
provement  in  the  condition  of  the  legs, 
which  continued  until  the  20th,  when 
they  again  assumed  an  unfavourable  ap¬ 
pearance,  which  was  the  more  to  be  la¬ 
mented,  as  his  Royal  Highness’s  strength 
and  constitutional  powers  had  been  giving 
way,  his  appetite  and  sleep  began  to  fail, 
and  the  increasing  evil  v/as  therefore  to 
be  met  by  impaired  resources. 

Towards  the  beginning  of  December 
his  Royal  Highness  again  rallied,  so  far 
as  the  legs  were  concerned,  but  his  frame 
and  his  constitution  had  evidently  become 
weaker,  and  his  Royal  Highness  himself 
expressed  his  apprehensions  that  his 
strength  would  not  carry  him  through 
the  protracted  struggle. 

Between  the  8th  and  17th  of  December 
there  was  again  a  sensible  improvement 
in  the  legs,  which  might  have  raised  the 
hopes  of  his  Royal  Highness’s  attendants, 
if  the  return  of  strength  had  kept  pace 
with  it ;  but  he  was  visibly  losing  strength 
and  substance,  and  on  the  20th  the  legs 
resumed  the  appearance  of  mortification 
to  an  alarming  extent,  and  the  medical 
attendants  agreed  that  his  situation  had 
become  very  critical. 

Their  apprehensions  were  still  further 
excited  on  the  22nd ;  his  appetite  had 
totally  failed  him,  and  other  symptoms 
were  equally  unfavourable.  Still  he  kept 
up  his  spirits,  and,  although  my  language 
was  anything  but  encouraging,  he  ap¬ 
peared  to  feel  sanguine  of  recovery.  "This 
impression  was  not  justified  by  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  medical  attendants,  and  I 
became  very  anxious  that  his  Royal 
Highness  should  be  made  aware  of  the 
increased  danger  of  his  situation,  I  urged 
this  point  with  Sir  Henry  Halford  and 
Sir  Astley  Cooper,  assured  them  that  they 
mistook  his  Royal  Highness’s  character 
f  they  apprehended  any  ill  effect  from  the 
isclosure,  and  represented  that  it  was 
due  to  his  character,  and  to  his  wish  to 
discharge  the  duties  which  he  still  had  to 
perform.  In  the  course  of  the  day  they 
yielded  to  my  representations,  and  autho¬ 
rised  me  to  avail  myself  of  any  opening 
which  his  Royal  Highness  might  give 
me  to  make  him  sensible  of  the  increased 


anxiety  and  alarm  which  I  had  observe 
in  his  physicians.  I  was  to  use  my  dis¬ 
cretion  as  to  the  mode,  the  nature,  and 
the  extent  of  the  disclosure;  it  would 
probably  produce  reference  to  them,  and 
they  would  then  confirm  the  impression 
conveyed  by  me. 

I  saw  his  Royal  Highness  at  five 
o'clock,  when  I  took  my  official  papers 
to  him.  He  gave  me  the  desired  oppor¬ 
tunity  at  once,  by  asking  what  the  doc¬ 
tors  said  of  him.  His  servant  being  in 
the  room  I  gave  no  immediate  answer, 
and  he  waited  quietly  until  he  had  left 
the  room,  and  then  repeated  the  question. 

I  spoke  to  him  as  had  been  agreed  with 
Sir  Henry  Halford,  adding,  that  my  own 
anxiety  and  the  uneasiness  I  had  already 
expressed  to  him,  had  led  me  to  watch 
the  physicians,  and  to  endeavour  to  ex¬ 
tract  from  them  what  their  real  opinion 
was,  but  that  they  were  cautious,  and 
were  evidently  unwilling  to  authorise  me 
to  express  their  alarm.  I  could  not, 
however,  forget  his  Royal  Highness.  His 
appeal  to  me  in  Audley-square,  nor  the 
pledge  I  had  given  him  ;  that  I  knew  his 
Royal  Highness  did  not  wish  to  be  taken 
by  surprise  ;  that  I  felt  he  ought  not  to 
be  taken  by  surprise  ;  and  therefore  I  had 
considered  it  my  duty  to  disclose  to  him 
the  uneasiness  I  felt.  He  listened  with 
composure,  and  without  betraying  any 
agitation,  but  asked  me  whether  the  dan¬ 
ger  was  immediate,'  whether  it  was  a 
question  of  days. 

I  repeated  that  I  was  not  authorised  to 
say  so,  and  I  trusted  it  was  not.  He 
said — u  God’s  will  be  done,  I  am  not 
afraid  of  dying,  I  trust  I  have  done  my 
duty  ;  I  have  endeavoured  to  do  so  ;  I 
know  that  my  faults  have  been  many, 
but  God  is  merciful,  his  ways  are  in¬ 
scrutable  ;  I  bow  with  submission  to  his 
will.  I  have  at  least  not  to  reproach 
myself  with  not  having  done  all  I  could  to 
avert  this  crisis  ;  but  I  own  it  has  come 
upon  me  by  surprise.  I  knew  that  my 
case  had  not  ceased  to  be  free  from  dan¬ 
ger  ;  I  have  always  been  told  so,  but  I 
did  not  suspect  immediate  danger,  and, 
had  I  been  a  timid  or  a  nervous  man,  the 
effect  might  have  been  trying.  I  trust  I 
have  received  this  communication  with 
becoming  resolution.”  I  observed  that 
I  had  not  for  many  days  seen  his  Royal 
Highness  more  free  from  nervous  agita¬ 
tion,  and  that  I  had  not  been  disappointed 
in  my  expectation  that  he  would  bear 
this  communication  as  he  did  that  which 
I  had  been  called  upon  to  make  to  him  at 
Brighton.  He  desired  me  to  feel  his  pulse, 
which  was  low,  but  even  and  steady. 

He  then  put  various  questions  to  me, 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  the- causes  of 
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what  he  considered  so  sudden  a  change  in 
his  stale,  i  accounted  for  it  by  what  1 
had  learnt  from  the  physicians,  and 
ended  by  repeating  that  I  had  felt  it  my 
duty,  however  painful,  to  speak  out.  He 
thanked  me,  gave  me  his  hand,  and  said 
I  had  acted  as  I  ought,  and  as  he  expect¬ 
ed,  but  he  pressed  me  again  to  state 
44  what  was  the  extent  of  the  danger,  and 
whether  immediate  V  I  repeated,  that 
1  had  been  assured  it  was  not  immediate ; 
44  whether  his  case  was  without  hope  of 
recovery  ?”  I  gave  no  decided  answer, 
•but  said,  that  I  could  not  extract  from 
the  physicians  any  positive  opinion,  but 
that  their  language  was  not  encouraging. 
He  said,  44  I  understand  you  ;  I  may  go 
on  for  a  short  time,  but  may  end  rapidly ; 
God’s  will  be  done,  I  am  resigned.”  He 
then  called  for  his  official  papers,  and 
transacted  his  business  with  composure 
and  his  usual  attention.  He  afterwards 
resumed  the  previous  painful  subject.  1 
spoke  to  him  about  his  private  papers, 
and  he  confirmed  some  of  the  directions 
previously  given  to  me  upon  that  subject. 
He  then  spoke  most  kindly,  took  me 
again  by  the  hand,  and  said,  41  thank  you, 
God  bless  you.”  1  had  hitherto  succeeded 
in  controlling  my  feelings,  but  I  could  do 
so  no  longer,  and  I  left  the  room. 

I  learnt  from  his  servant,  Batchelor, 
that  after  I  left  his  Royal  Highness,  he 
had  desired  him  to  collect  and  pay  some 
small  bills,  that  he  began  to  write  some 
memoranda,  and  appeared  very  serious, 
but  quite  free  from  agitation.  His  Royal 
Highness  afterwards  had  some  serious 
conversation  with  Sir  Henry  Halford, 
who  did  not  disguise  from  him  the  un¬ 
easiness  he  felt,  but  did  not  admit  that 
his  case  had  become  hopeless.  He  had 
found  him  perfectly  calm  and  composed. 

His  Royal  Highness  sent  for  me  again, 
and  repeated  to  me  very  correctly  what  Sir 
H.  Halford  had  said  to  him ;  he  after¬ 
wards  saw  Col.  Stephenson,  who  told  me 
that  he  had  conversed  with  him  very 
quietly  upon  indifferent  subjects,  and 
that,  from  his  manner,  he  could  not  have 
suspected  that  anything  could  have  oc¬ 
curred  to  disturb  him. 

He  passed  a  good  night,  and  appeared 
better  on  the  following  day.  He  saw  the 
adjutant- general  and  quarter-master-gene¬ 
ral  early,  and  gave  his  directions  to  them 
with  his  usual  accuracy.  I  saw  him  soon 
after,  and  he  told  me  that  he  had  passed 
a  good  night,  had  rather  more  appetite, 
and  was  more  free  from  ^'pain  ;  that  this 
was  satisfactory  for  the  moment,  but 
whether  of  any  ultimate  avail,  a  higher 
power  would  decide. 

The  physicians  told  me  there  was  no 
•  improvement  in  his  situation. 


In  the  course  of  the  day,  I  submitted  to 
him  the  official  papers,  and  took  his  plea¬ 
sure  upon  some  general  military  arrange¬ 
ments,  into  which  he  entered  with  interest, 
but  in  the  afternoon  he  became  very  lan¬ 
guid  and  nervous,  though  he  rallied  again 
towards  the  evening. 

On  the  following  day,  24th  December, 
he  appeared  better,  and  in  good  spirits, 
though  incapable  of  much  exertion. 

On  the  25th,  he  was  weaker,  having 
had  a  very  indifferent  night.  He  saw  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  early  in  the  day. 
The  physicians  told  me,  that  his  Royal 
Highness’s  state  was  becoming  daily  more 
critical,  and  that  it  was  desirable  that  I 
should  avail  myself  of  any  opportunity 
which  might  offer,  of  drawing  his  Royal 
Highness’s  Attention  to  the  necessity  of 
settling  his  affairs.  I  embraced  it  that 
very  day,  and  proposed  to  him  to  send 
for  his  solicitor,  Mr.  Parkinson,  to  which 
he  agreed,  and  I  appointed  him  at  teii 
o’clock  on  the  following  day  ;  he  after¬ 
wards  went  through  his  official  business 
very  quietly. 

His  Royal  Highness  saw  Mr.  Parkin¬ 
son  on  the  26‘th,  and  signed  his  will, 
after  which  he  shook  hands  with  him,  as 
if  taking  final  leave  of  him.  He  after¬ 
wards  saw  the  Bishop  of  London,  who 
had  at  all  times  free  admission  to  his 
Royal  Highness,  and  had  had  frequent, 
conversations  with  him  in  the  course  of 
his  illness  ;  and  the  result  of  this  inter¬ 
view  was,  that  his  Royal  Highness  should 
take  the  sacrament  on  the  28th,  which  his 
Royal  Highness  mentioned  to  me  after¬ 
wards,  adding,  that  he  meant  to  ask  the 
Princess  Sophia  to  take  it  with  him.  I 
saw  him  again  in  the  evening,  and  he  ap¬ 
peared  very  cheerful.  On  the  27th  he 
appeared  better  early  in  the  day,  but  be¬ 
came  more  weak  and  languid  afterwards. 
He  saw  Mr.  Peel,  who  told  him  he  had 
been  much  shocked  by  his  Royal  High¬ 
ness’s  altered  appearance.  The  Duke, 
however,  spoke  to  me  of  himself  in  a 
more  sanguine  tone  than  usual. 

His  Majesty  came  to  his  Royal  High¬ 
ness  in  the  afternoon,  and  found  him  very 
weak  and  languid  ;  but  he  rallied  in  the 
evening,  and  looked  over  his  official  pa¬ 
pers. 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th,  his  Royal 
Highness  appeared  very  weak,  and  had 
some  attacks  of  nervous  faintness,  which, 
together  with  other  unfavourable  symp¬ 
toms,  satisfied  the  physicians  that  the 
danger  was  becoming  more  imminent. 
The  Bishop  of  London  came  at  twelve, 
and  desired  that  three  persons  should  as¬ 
sist  at  the  holy  ceremony ;  and  proposed 
that  Sir  Henry  Halford  and  I,  should  be 
added  to  the  Princess. Sophia,  which  was 
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mentioned  to  his  Royal  Highness,  who 
readily  agreed.  Upon  this  occasion  he 
came  publicly,  and  put  on  his  robes  ;  his 
Royal  Highness  was  quite  composed, 
and  nothing  could  exceed  his  pious  atten¬ 
tion,  and  calm  devotion  throughout  the 
solemn  ceremony.  He  repeated  the  pray¬ 
ers,  and  made  the  responses  in  a  firm 
voice.  Part  of  the  prayers  for  the  sick 
were  read,  but  the  service  was,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Sir  H.  Halford,  the  short 
service.  The  Bishop  was  very  much  af¬ 
fected,  particularly  when  pronouncing 
the  concluding  blessing.  The  Princess 
Sophia  supported  herself  wonderfully 
throughout  the  trying  scene,  and  the 
Duke  was  quite  free  from  agitation. 
After  the  service  was  over,  he  kissed  his 
sister,  and  shook  hands  most  affection¬ 
ately  with  the  Bishop,  Sir  H.  Halford, 
and  me,  thanking  us,  and  as  if  taking 
leave  of  all.  His  Royal  Highness  sent 
for  me  again  in  the  afternoon,  and  went 
through  some  official  business,  to  which 
he  appeared  quite  equal.  He  expressed 
great  satisfaction  at  having  taken  the  sa¬ 
crament,  and  told  me  that  the  Princess 
Sophia  had  staid  with  him,  and  borne  up 
to  the  last  moment.  He  then  asked  me 
whether  his  physicians  thought  much 
worse  of  him,  he  really  felt  better.  I 
replied,  they  considered  his  situation  as 
having  become  more  doubtful  than  it  had 
been,  but  that  they  had  not  at  any  time 
authorized  me  to  say  his  case  was  hope¬ 
less.  He  observed,  that  he  thought  it 
was  wrong  to  abandon  hope,  or  to  despair, 
hut,  setting  aside  that  feeling,  he  was  re¬ 
signed  to  God’s  will.  He  asked  whether 
I  had  any  more  papers  requiring  consi¬ 
deration,  as  he  felt  quite  as  equal  to  bu¬ 
siness  as  he  had  been  for  two  or  three 
months  past,  and  he  wished  none  to  be 
interrupted  or  suspended. 

He  afterwards  saw  Mr.  Greville,  who 
found  him  very  cheerful. 

He  sent  for  me  again  between  eight  and 
nine,  and  I  staid  with  him  until  ten.  He 
appeared  weak  and  uncomfortable,  though 
not  positively  in  pain.  At  ten,  he  said 
he  snould  like  to  go  to  bed,  but  the  usual 
hour  had  not  arrived,  and  he  would  wait 
for  Sir  H.  Halford.  I  persuaded  him  to 
go  to  bed  at  once.  This  was  the  first 
night  he  had  anticipated  the  usual  hour, 
and  the  medical  attendants  ascribed  it  to 
increasing  weakness,  against  which  he 
had  hitherto  contended.  All  agreed  that 
he  might  linger  on  a  few  days,  unless  an 
attack  of  nervous  faintness  should  carry 
him  off  suddenly. 

On  the  following  day,  the  29th,  his 
Royal  Highness,  after  passing  a  tolerable 
night,  appeared  better.  He  had  taken 
some  nourishment,  and  his  pulse  was 


steady,  he  sent  for  me  soon  after  ten  and 
spoke  very  seriously  of  his  situation,  but 
without  alarm  or  agitation.  He  appeared 
very  desirous  of  extracting  very  direct  and 
unreserved  answers  ;  often  fixed  his  eye 
upon  me,  as  if  to  search  my  thoughts,  and 
made  me  change  my  position  that  he  might 
see  me  better.  I  appeared  not  to  notice  this, 
but  kept  up  the  conversation  for  an  hour 
and  a  half,  on  various  subjects  of  business, 
&c.  This  succeeded,  and  he  gradually 
became  more  at  his  ease.  He  was  quite 
equal  to  any  exertion  of  mind.  When 
Sir  H.  Halford  came,  he  announced  to 
his  Royal  Highness  the  King’s  intention 
to  pay  him  a  visit  on  that  day,  and  his 
Royal  Highness  dressed  and  shaved  him¬ 
self,  which  he  had  not  been  able  to  do  on 
the  preceding  day. 

The  physicians  told  me  that  the  state 
of  the  legs  had  become  more  unfavourable. 
His  Royal  Highness  saw  the  adjutant- 
general  and  quarter-master-general,  and 
transacted  business  with  them  as  usual. 

His  Majesty  came  at  two,  and  staid  an 
hour  with  his  Royal  Highness.  His 
Majesty  thought  him  looking  better  and 
stronger  than  on  the  27th,  but  this  was 
the  last  time  he  saw  him,  his  Majesty’s 
own  indisposition  having  disappointed  his 
anxious  wish  to  have  come  again  to  him. 

His  Royal  Highness  sent  for  me  at 
five,  and  went  through  his  usual  official 
business  with  me,  after  which  he  ap¬ 
peared  tired  and  exhausted,  and  indeed 
lie  had  previously  retired  to  his  bed-room. 

He  afterwards  saw  Colonel  Stephenson, 
who  found  him  in  the  same  weak  and  ex¬ 
hausted  state. 

Towards  nine  he  sent  for  me  again,  and 
I  found  him  much  oppressed,  and  breath¬ 
ing  short,  and  in  general  unable  to  rouse 
himself.  He  dismissed  me  after  a  short 
time,  wishing  me  good  night,  but  between 
ten  and  eleven  he  sent  for  me  again  ;  I 
found  him  dozing,  and  when  he  roused 
himself  he  complained  of  inward  pain, 
asked  me  how  late  I  should  stay  in  the 
house  (he  was  not  aware  that  I  had  slept 
in  it  for  several  nights,)  and  again  wished 
me  good  night. 

He  called  for  Sir  H.  Halford,  Mr.  Mac- 
gregor,  and  Mr.  Simpson,  repeatedly  in 
the  same  manner,  and  when  he  dismissed 
them,  bade  them  good  night.  Some  time 
after,  he  again  sent  for  Mr.  Macgregor,  who 
found  him  in  one  of  his  attacks  of  nervous 
faintness.  Mr.  Macgregor  gave  him  some 
laudanum,  and  after  some  time  he  became 
more  composed,  and  feil  asleep. 

I  learnt  early  in  the  morning  of  the 
30th,  from  Mr.  Macgregor,  that  his 
Royal  Highness  had  had  some  sleep  at 
intervals,  but  that  he  appeared  much 
weaker,  and  that  there  were  other  indica- 
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tlons  of  increasing  danger.  Hi*  Itoyal 
Highness  had  determined  not  to  quit  his 
bed-room* 

II  e  sent  for  me  at  half-past  ten,  and  I 
remained  with  him  for  more  than  an  hour, 
until  Sir  H.  Halford  came.  I  was  ex¬ 
tremely  shocked  at  the  extraordinary 
change  which  had  taken  place  in  one 
night,  or  rather  since  the  preceding  morn¬ 
ing  at  the  same  hour.  He  appeared  ex¬ 
tremely  feeble  and  under  great  uneasiness 
from  pain,  but  otherwise  composed,  and 
although  suffering  so  much  he  uttered  no 
complaint.  He  asked  me  when  I  had 
come,  and  I  told  him  I  had  slept  in  the 
house.  He  did  not  seem  surprised,  or 
displeased,  but  said  he  concluded  he  was 
considered  much  worse,  for  Mr.  Mac- 
gregor  had  been  three  times  to  see  him  in 
the  night ;  but  that  he  felt  quite  equal 
to  business.  I  therefore  brought  forward 
a  few  subjects,  and  received  his  very  clear 
instructions,  though  his  voice  had  become 
so  feeble  that  I  could  with  difficulty  hear 
him. 

His  Royal  Highness  saw  the  Dukes  of 
Clarence  and  Sussex,  and  Sir  W.  Knigh¬ 
ton,  who  was  going  to  Windsor,  and 
through  whom  he  sent  an  affectionate 
message  to  the  King.  To  the  Dukes  of 
Clarence  and  Sussex  he  spoke  cheerfully 
on  the  state  of  Portugal  and  other  matters 
of  public  interest.  The  Princess  Sophia 
was  also  with  him  for  a  considerable  time. 

Between  !j  and  10  he  expressed  a  wish 
to  see  Colonel  Stephenson  and  me,  and  we 
went  to  him,  but  he  said  little,  and 
wished  us  good  night. 

He  passed  a  restless  night,  and  appear¬ 
ed  much  weaker  on  the  following  morn¬ 
ing  (the  81st  Dec.)  but  continued  per¬ 
fectly  sensible,  took  nourishment  when 
offered  to  him,"  but  showed  no  inclination 
to  speak,  unless  spoken  to.  His  medical 
attendants  apprehended  from  the  increased 
weakness,  the  rapid  approach  of  dissolu¬ 
tion.  I  went  to  him  by  desire  cf  the 
physicians  between  one  and  two.  He 
took  my  hand  and  received  me  most 
kindly.  He  said,  “  here  I  am,  I  feel 
weaker  but  not  worse,  and  I  do  not  suffer 
pain.”  He  moved  his  lips  occasionally 
but  I  could  not  distinguish  what  he  said, 
he  appeared  quite  sensible,  very  composed, 
and  twice  looked  at  me,  the  first  time 
seriously,  the  second  time  with  a  placid, 
almost  a  cheerful  smile, ]and  I  came  away 
perfectly  satisfied  that  his  mind  was  free 
from  anxiety  and  uneasiness.  The  Prin¬ 
cess  Sophia  came  in,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  roused  himself  when  she  was 
announced  was  very  striking.  Iler  Royal 
Highness  stayed  with  him  about  20  mi¬ 
nutes.  He  continued  very  quiet  through¬ 
out  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  at  half-past 


seven  desired  Sir  A.  Cooper,  who  was 
going  to  Windsor,  to  give  his  affectionate 
duty  to  the  King,  and  to  tell  him  he  was 
very  comfortable. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  I  learnt  that 
his  Royal  Highness  had  passed  a  very 
quiet  night,  with  four  hours’  good  sleep, 
and  that  no  material  change  had  taken 
place  in  hi3  state  ;  that  he  continued  per¬ 
fectly  sensible,  took  sufficient  nourish¬ 
ment,  and  spoke  whenever  roused  ;  nor 
were  the  legs  in  a  worse  state ;  on  the 
contrary,  their  appearance  had  become 
more  favourable. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  physicians  thought 
he  might  linger  on  longer  than  they  had 
expected,  such  was  the  extraordinary  re¬ 
sistance  which  his  constitution  opposed  to 
the  progress  of  the  disease.  The  Dukes 
of  Clarence  and  Sussex  again  saw  him, 
and  he  received  them  affectionately,  but 
did  not  speak,  and  they  left  him  imme¬ 
diately.  The  Princess  Sophia  then  went 
to  him  ;  he  kissed  her,  and  said — “  God 
bless  you,  my  dear  love — to-moirow,  to¬ 
morrow,”  and  she  left  him.  He  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  same  quiet  and  composed 
state  throughout  the  day,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  told  his  medical  attendants  that  he 
felt  no  pain,  and  was  very  comfortable. 
I  did  not  see  him. 

The  report  on  the  following  morning, 
the  2nd  of  January,  was,  that  the  night 
had  been  quiet,  and  that  he  continued 
free  from  pain,  and  perfectly  sensible, 
though  he  seldom  spoke.  Soon  after  nine 
he  had  a  shivering  attack,  which  was 
very  alarming,  and  his  pulse  was  hardly 
perceptible,  but  he  rallied.  He  had  been 
moved  nearer  to  the  window,  was  quite 
himself  and  asked  whether  the  day  was 
not  a  frost,  which  was  the  case.  He  be¬ 
came  slightly  delirious  at  20  minutes 
past  one,  and  other  symptoms  had  be¬ 
come  more  alarming.  Still  he  was  quite 
sensible  at  intervals.  The  Princess  So- 
hia  was  with  him  for  some  time,  and  he 
new  her. 

The  Dukes  of  Clarence  and  Sussex, 
who  came  in  the  afternoon,  did  not  see 
him.  His  Royal  Highness  continued 
nearly  in  the  same  state,  except  that  his 
pulse  had  been  gradually  lowering,  and 
his  breathing  becoming  very  short,  and 
his  situation  appeared  so  critical,  that  I 
and  other  attendants  in  the  house  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  take  off  our  clothes. 

The  street  was  crowded  with  people 
throughout  the  day,  not  apparently  as¬ 
sembled  from  curiosity,  but  from  anxiety, 
extremely  quiet,  and  hardly  speaking, 
except  to  inquire,  in  a  subdued  voice, 
what  was  the  state  of  his  Royal  Highness. 

1  learnt  at  six  on  the  following  morn¬ 
ing  (the  3rd,)  from  Mr.  Macgregor,  that 
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notwithstanding  a  restless  and  uncomfort¬ 
able  night  his  Royal  Highness  had  ral¬ 
lied,  and  appeared  then  stronger,  more 
inclined  to  talk,  and  to  take  nourishment, 
than  he  had  been  on  the  preceding  day, 
and  that  it  was  impossible  to  calculate 
when  the  crisis  would  arrive.  His  pulse 
had  also  become  more  steady.  The  other 
medical  attendants  confirmed  this  at  a 
later  hour,  and  observed  that  his  Royal 
Highness’s  extraordinary  powers  of  con¬ 
stitution  and  tenacity  of  life,  defied  all 
calculation. 

The  Princess  Sophia,  being  unwell, 
could  not  come  this  day  ;  the  Dukes  of 
Clarence  and  Sussex  came  at  twelve,  and 
staid  until  six,  but  did  not  see  their 
brother. 

Sir  William  Knighton  having  coxnd 
from  Windsor,  and  being  named  to  his 
Royal  Highness,  he  desired  to  see  him, 
that  he  might  inquire  after  the  King,  and 
requested  him  to  assure  his  Majesty  of 
his  affectionate  duty. 

Towards  the  evening  his  Royal  High¬ 
ness  showed  symptoms  of  returning 
strength,  and  the  physicians  reported  to 
his  Majesty  that  he  continued  jo  the  same 
state,  without  appearance  of  immediate 
dissolution,  but  without  hope.  Between 
10  and  12  he  was  very  quiet,  and  in¬ 
clined  to  sleep. 

The  assemblage  of  people  in  Arling- 
ton-street  was  the  same  as  on  the  preced¬ 
ing  day  ;  there  was  the  same  propriety  of 
conduct,  the  same  manifestation  of  affec¬ 
tionate  interest,  free  from  curiosity. 

His  Royal  Highness  passed  a  very  rest¬ 
less  night,  with  occasional  attacks  of 
faintness  and  spasm.  His  breathing  had 
become  more  difficult,  his  pulse  more 
feeble  and  irregular,  but  yet  there  were 
no  symptoms  of  rapidly  approaching 
dissolution.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  had  sat 
up  with  him,  to  relieve  Mr.  Macgregor; 
and  when  the  latter  went  to  his  Royal 
Highness,  he  desired  him  to  thank  him, 
and  say  he  was  very  kind. 

Shortly  after  he  saw  some  one  near  him, 
and  Mr.  Macgregor  told  him  it  was  Mr. 
Simpson  ;  and  his  Royal  Highness  said, 
44  Mr.  Simpson  is  a  good  man.”  He 
took  some  slight  nourishment  occasionally, 
and  towards  ten  o’clock  he  had  a  serious 
attack  of  faintness,  during  which  his  pulse 
was  hardly  perceptible,  but  he  rallied 
again.  Sir  William  Knighton  saw  his 
Royal  Highness,  but  he  did  not  speak  to 
him. 

Between  one  and  two,  Mr.  Macgregor 
came  to  tell  me  that  his  Royal  Highness 
had  named  me  frequently,  and  at  last 
made  them  understand  that  he  wished  to 
see  me.  I  immediately  went  to  him.  I 
found  him  dreadfully  changed,  very  feeble, 


much  oppressed,  and  evidently  unable  to 
distinguish  objects  clearly.  Batchelor 
named  me  to  him,  and  1  sat  down  close 
by  liis  right  side.  He  looked  at  me  with 
a  kind  smile,  took  me  by  the  hand,  and 
I  told  him  I  had  not  left  the  house  since 
I  had  last  seen  him.  He  asked  me  with 
difficulty,  and  in  a  faint,  though  steady 
voice,  whether  Colonel  Stephenson  was 
in  the  house.  I  said  he  was,  and  asked 
whether  he  wished  to  see  him  ;  he  nodded 
assent,  and  I  immediately  sent  for  him. 
Colonel  Stephenson  went  to  his  left  side  ; 
but  as  his  Royal  Highness  could  not  see 
him,  I  beckoned  to  him  to  come  to  the 
right  side,  and  I  moved  back,  so  as  to 
enable  him  to  come  close  up,  while  I 
supported  his  Royal  Highness,  by  placing 
my  hand  against  the  pillow  behind  his 
back.  He  then  gave  his  hand  to  Colonel 
Stephenson.  After  some  interval,  during 
which  his  Royal  Highness  breathed  with 
great  difficulty,  and  was  very  faint,  and 
during  which  Batchelor  bathed  his  tem¬ 
ples  with  Cologne  water,  he  collected  his 
strength,  and  said  in  a  steady,  firm  tone 
of  voice,  but  so  low  as  to  be  hardly  audible 
to  Colonel  Stephenson,  whose  head  was 
further  removed  than  mine,  44  I  am  now 
dying.”  After  this  he  dropped  his  head, 
and  his  lips  moved  for  about  a  minute,  as 
if  in  prayer.  He  then  looked  at  us  again, 
and  appeared  to  wish  to  speak,  but  an  at¬ 
tack  of  faintness  came  on,  and  his  respi¬ 
ration  was  so  difficult,  and  be  seemed  so 
weak  and  exhausted,  that  I  thought  he 
was  dying,  and  expressed  that  apprehen¬ 
sion  to  Colonel  Stephenson,  who  partook 
of  it.  Batchelor  bathed  his  temples 
again,  and  he  rallied ;  after  which  he 
again  took  Colonel  Stephenson’s  hand, 
and  nodded  to  Batchelor,  who  told  us  he 
meant  we  should  leave  him. 

The  scene  was  most  affecting  and  try¬ 
ing,  but  yet  in  some  respects  satisfactory, 
as  it  shewed  that  he  was  perfectly  aware 
of  his  situation,  and  we  concluded  that 
he  had  seen  us1  together,  as  being  his  exe¬ 
cutors,  and  meant  to  take  leave  of  us.  I 
heard  afterwards  that  he  had  appeared 
much  exhausted  by  the  effort,  but  subse¬ 
quently  took  some  chicken  broth  and  be¬ 
came  composed,  without  having  any  re¬ 
turn  of  faintness.  Towards  the  evening, 
he  rallied  again,  and  had  some  sound  and 
comfortable  sleep,  and  his  attendants  se¬ 
parated  under  the  impression  that  his 
Royal  Highness’s  life  would  be  prolong¬ 
ed  at  least  another  night. 

In  the  course  of  the  night  he  had  so 
seridus  an  attack  of  faintness,  that  Mr. 
Macgregor  thought  he  would  not  have  re¬ 
covered  from  it ;  but  he  rallied  again 
towards  the  morning  of  the  5th,  and  had 
taken  some  nourishment.  The  breathing 
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had,  however,  become  extremely  difficult. 
About  11,  Mr.  Simpson  came  to  mej  to 
say  that  the  symptoms  of  approaching 
death  had  come  on,  and  that  the  medical 
attendants  wished  me  to  be  in  the  room 
adjoining  to  that  in  which  his  Royal 
Highness  lay.  1  brought  in  the  Dukes 
of  Clarence  and  Sussex,  and  Colonel  Ste¬ 
phenson,  and  we  continued  in  the  room, 
expecting  every  moment  to  be  called  in 
by  the  medical  attendants  (who  were  all 
with  his  Royal  Highness)  to  witness  his 
death.  Sir  Henry  Halford  came  to  us 
occasionally,  and  stated  that  his  Royal 
Highness’s  pulse  was  hardly  perceptible, 
nis  extremities  were  cold,  he  was  speech¬ 
less,  and  had  with  difficulty  swallowed  a 
little  milk  and  rum,  but  nevertheless  ap¬ 
peared  to  retain  his  senses.  Of  this, 
indeed,  he  gave  proof  at  12,  for  Mr. 
Macgregor  came  in  to  say,  that  his  Royal 
Highness  had  insisted  on  having  his  legs 
dressed,  (which  they  naturally  wished  to 
avoid  at  such  a  period,)  for  he  had  looked 
at  him  several  times,  had  pointed  at  the 
clock,  then  at  his  legs,  and  had  pushed 
off  the  covering,  thus  showing  his  deter¬ 
mination  to  go  through  all  that  was  re¬ 
quired  to  the  last  moment.  When  he 
found  that  he  was  understood,  and  that 
Mr.  Macgregor  was  preparing  for  the 
dressing,  he  signified  his  thanks  to  him 
with  a  kind  smile,  threw  back  his  head, 
and  hardly  noticed  any  thing  afterwards. 

The  pulse  became  more  feeble,  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  faintness  more  frequent,  but  his 
Royal  Highness  struggled  on,  and  be¬ 
tween  8  and  9  this  state  appeared  so  likely 
to  last  for  some  hours,  that  the  Duke  of 
Clarence  was  persuaded  to  go  home,  and 
I  returned  to  my  room  to  answer  some 
inquiries.  At  ‘20  minutes  past  9,  Colonel 
Stephenson  called  me  out,  and  told  r.«e 
that  he  was  in  the  last  agonies.  I  hastened 
down,  but  my  dear  master  had  expired 
before  I  could  reach  his  room,  and  I  had 
the  comfort  of  learning  that  he  had  ex¬ 
pired  without  any  struggle  or  apparent 
pain.  His  countenance  indeed  confirmed 
this  ;  it  was  as  calm  as  possible,  and 
quite  free  from  any  distortion  ;  indeed  it 
almost  looked  as  if  he  had  died  with  a 
smile  upon  it. 

The  "medical  attendants,  the  Duke  of 
Sussex,  Batchelor,  and  another  servant, 
were  in  the  room,  looking  at  him  in  si¬ 
lence,  and  with  countenances  strongly 
expressive  of  their  feelings. 

Such  was  the  end  of  this  amiable,  kind, 
and  excellent  man,  after  a  long  and  pain¬ 
ful  struggle,  borne  with  exemplary  re¬ 
solution  and  resignation  ;  and  I  am  con¬ 
fident,  that  the  details  into  which  I  have 
entered  of  the  last  circumstances  of  that 
struggle  will  not  prove  uninteresting  to 
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those  who  were  sincerely  attached  to 
him. 


I  feel  that  I  owe  it  to  his  Royal  High¬ 
ness’s  character,  to  add  some  general  ob¬ 
servations,  which  may  serve  to  place  it  in 
its  true  light,  and  to  confirm  the  opinion 
of  those  who  view  his  loss  as  a  national 
calamity. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  premise,  that 
from  the  moment  that  I  had  received  the 
alarming  report  from  Brighton,  I  ceased 
to  entertain  any  sanguine  hopes  of  his 
Royal  Highness’s  recovery  ;  and  that  my 
expectation  of  it  became  gradually  more 
faint,  although  they  varied  occasionally, 
as  the  symptoms  of  the  disorder  fluc¬ 
tuated. 

This  impression  led  to  my  keeping  the 
minutes  from  which  I  have  extracted  the 
foregoing  statement,  my  object  in  so  doing 
being,  that  I  might  be  better  able,  from 
such  accurate  source,  to  do  justice  to  his 
Royal  Highness’s  character  and  senti¬ 
ments. 

The  80th  of  December  was  the  last  day 
on  which  I  submitted  my  papers,  and  he 
was  then  quite  equal  to  any  business  ;  for 
although  his  state  varied  in  the  course  of 
the  day,  yet  there  were  hours  when  physi¬ 
cal  causes,  or  the  effect  of  medicine,  did 
not  interfere  with  the  clear  application  of 
the  powers  of  the  mind. 

It  has  been  already  shown  by  the  de¬ 
tails  I  have  produced,  that  almost  to  the 
latest  hour  his  Royal  Highness  was 
anxious  to  discharge  his  official  duties, 
and  the  interest  he  took  in  them  was  at  no 
time  weakened  by  the  pressure  of  bodily 
disease  or  pain.  In  further  proof  of  this, 

I  may  state,  that  on  Saturday,  the  9th 
of  December,  I  received  from  Lord 
Bathurst,  at  his  office,  secret  instructions 
respecting  the  force  to  be  prepared  for 
embarkation  for  Portugal,  and  that  I 
communicated  them  in  the  same  evening 
to  his  Royal  Highness.  He  was  then  in 
great  pain,  but  he  became  indifferent  to 
bodily  sufferings,  and  immediately  drew 
up  the  heads  of  the  military  arrangement 
(which  paper,  in  his  own  hand-writing,  I 
now  possess)  from  which  were  framed  de¬ 
tailed  instructions  approved  by  him  on 
the  following  day,  and  issued  on  Monday, 
the  11th  of  December. 

This  measure  naturally  produced  the 
necessity  of  other  arrangements  connect¬ 
ed  with  home  service,  and  the  adjutant- 
general  and  quarter-master-general  will 
bear  me  out  in  the  assertion  that  these 
were  entered  into  and  directed  by  him, 
with  the  same  intelligence  and  attention 
which  he  had  manifested  on  previous  oc¬ 
casions,  when  we  are  hound  to  state  that 
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every  arrangement  was  made  by  him,  and 
that  the  execution  of  the  details  was  alone 
left  to  us. 

It  may  not  he  irrelevant  here  to  ob¬ 
serve,  that  this  had  at  all  times  been  the 
case ;  his  Royal  Highness  had  been  at 
the  head  of  the  army  more  than  thirty- 
two  years ;  during  that  period  various 
officers  were  successively  employed  by 
him  in  the  situations  of  military  secre¬ 
tary,  and  at  the  heads  of  departments  at 
the  Horse  Guards  ;  and  they  possessed 
his  confidence  and  exerted  themselves 
zealously.  But  the  merit  of  rescuing  .the 
army  from  its  impaired  condition,  of  im¬ 
proving,  establishing,  and  maintaining 
its  system,  of  introducing  that  adminis¬ 
tration  of  it,  in  principle  and  in  every  de¬ 
tail,  which  has  raised  the  character  of  the 
British  service,  and  promoted  its  effici¬ 
ency,  belongs  exclusively  to  his  late 
Royal  Highness.  The  work  was  pro¬ 
gressive,  but  his  attention  to  it,  his  able 
superintendence  of  it  were  constant.  He 
guided  and  directed  the  labours  of  those 
subordinate  to  him  ;  their  task  was  exe¬ 
cutive.  He  gave  the  impulse  to  the 
whole  machinery  and  kept  the  wheels  in 
motion,  and  to  him,  I  repeat  it,  the  credit 
Was  due. 

An  arrangement  for  the  promotion  of 
the  old  subalterns  of  the  army  had  long 
been  the  object  of  his  solicitude,  but  it 
was  one  of  difficult  accomplishment,  as  it 
was  understood  that  no  measure  entailing 
extraordinary  charge  on  the  public  would 
be  admitted.  Hence  the  delay  in  bring¬ 
ing  it  forward  ;  but  his  Royal  Highness 
entered  into  every  detail  of  it  on  the  26th 
of  December,  and  the  king  having  paid 
him  a  visit  on  the  27th,  he  ordered  me 
to  submit  it  to  his  majesty  on  that  day, 
when  it  obtained  the  royal  signature ; 
and  the  communication  of  his  majesty’s 
gracious  approbation  of  this  arrangement 
was  received  by  his  Royal  Highness  with 
a  warm  expression  of  satisfaction. 

Of  the  resolution  and  resignation  with 
which  his  Royal  Highness  submitted  to 
protracted  confinement  and  a  painful  dis¬ 
order,  my  statement  offers  ample  proof ; 
but  I  have  not  stated,  that  during  all 
this  period,  during  this  serious  trial,  his 
excellent  temper  and  kind  disposition  to 
all  who  approached  him,  continued  un¬ 
impaired.  I  appeal  to  his  medical  at¬ 
tendants,  I  appeal  to  his  servants,  to 
those  who  transacted  business  with  him, 
official  or  personal,  whether  at  any  time 
he  betrayed  a  symptom  of  irritability, 
whether  a  sharp  word  escaped  him,  whe¬ 
ther  a  murmur  or  complaint  was  uttered. 
Every  attention,  from  whatever  quarter, 
was  kindly  received,  and  gratefully  ac¬ 
knowledged.  Great  anxiety  was  shown 


by  him  to  avoid  giving  trouble  ;  and  at 
the  later  periods  of  his  illness,  that 
which  seemed  to  distress  him  most  was 
his  being  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  re¬ 
questing  others  to  do  for  him  that  which 
he  had  ceased  to  be  able  to  do  for  him¬ 
self. 

Of  the  kind  attention  of  his  medical 
attendants,  and  their  anxiety  to  afford  to 
him  the  utmost  benefit  of  their  skill,  he 
expressed  himself  most  sensible.  And  it 
is  due  to  them  to  say,  that  if  he  had  been 
their  nearest  and  dearest  relative,  they 
would  not  have  devoted  their  time,  care, 
and  attention  to  him  with  more  affec¬ 
tionate  zeal  than  they  did.  Nor  did  he 
ever  betray  any  want  of  confidence  in 
their  skill,  or  the  least  desire  to  resort  to 
other  advice. 

I  must  add,  that  I  can  positively  state, 
having  been  admitted  freely  to  their  con¬ 
sultations,  that  no  difference  of  opinion 
prevailed  among  them  ;  they  acted  to¬ 
gether  cordially,  and  their  only  object 
seemed  to  be  the  welfare  of  their  illustri¬ 
ous  patient. 

During  the  progress  of  his  illness,  his 
Royal  Highness  received  the  most  endear¬ 
ing  and  affectionate  attention  from  the 
king,  and  from  his  brothers  and  sisters ; 
and  they  never  failed  to  be  acknowledged 
with  satisfaction  and  with  gratitude  ;  the 
Princess  Sophia  especially,  whose  near 
residence  admitted  of  more  frequent  inter¬ 
course,  never  missed  coming  to  him  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  unless  prevented 
by  indisposition ;  and  I  have  already 
stated  that  her  Royal  Highness,  by  his 
desire,  took  the  sacrament  with  him  on 
the  28th  of  December. 

The  visits  of  his  Royal.  Highness’s 
numerous  and  attached  friends  were  fre¬ 
quent,  and  they  were  invariably  received 
with  satisfaction,  and  with  an  expression 
of  his  sense  of  their  attention.  Upon 
these  occasions  he  exerted  himself  to  meet 
them  cheerfully,  and  to  suppress  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  pain  or  bodily  uneasiness,  and 
they  often  left  him  with  the  belief  that  he 
■was  free  from  both,  although  this  had  by 
.  no  means  been  the  case. 

Nor  did  his  Royal  Highness’s  bodily 
suffering,  or  the  contemplation  of  his 
critical  state,  diminish  in  any  degree  the 
interest  which  he  had  ever  taken  in  the 
state  of  public  affairs,  and  in  the  welfare 
and  prosperity  of  his  country.  These 
were  at  all  times  uppermost  in  his  mind, 
and  I  am  convinced  that  they  often  en¬ 
gaged  it  in  a  much  greater  degree  than 
did  his  own  situation. 

H.  Taylor. 
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dfuneral  of  tfje  late  39ufte  of  ^orft. 


Ik  No.  235  of  the  Mirror,  we  in* 
troduced  engravings  of  the  lying-in-state, 
and  interior  of  the  royal  vault,  with  co¬ 
pious  details  of  the  arrangements  for  the 
interment  of  his  late  royal  highness,  and 
promised  to  give  in  an  early  number  of 
our  publication  every  particular  connected 
with  the  afflicting  event.  The  last  to¬ 
kens  of  respect  and  affection  were  paid 
to  the  deceased  prince  last  Saturday, 
(January  20,)  and  in  order  to  convey  a 
correct  idea  of  the  mournful  pageant  which 
accompanied  the  corpse  from  St.  James’s 
Palace  to  Windsor,  our  artist  was  em¬ 
ployed  to  sketch  the  order  of  procession  ; 
we,  therefore,  refer  our  readers  to  the  fine 
half-sheet  engraving  annexed,  as  it  proves 
that  the  aTtist  was  eminently  successful  in 
his  efforts  to  preserve  a  correct  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  sombre  scene.  The  following 
notice  of  the  funeral  solemnities  is  princi¬ 
pally  extracted  from, the  columns  of  The 
Morning  Herald  and  Times  ;  the  former 
journal  thus  commences  : — 

A  prince  without  pride,  a  man  without  guile, 
To  the  last  unchanging,  warm,  sincere. 

For  Worth  he  had  ever  a  hand  and  smile. 

And  for  Misery  ever  his  purse  and  tear. 

Saturday  being  the  day  appointed  for 
conveying  the  remains  of  the  late  duke 
of  York  to  the  royal  mausoleum  at 
Windsor,  all  the  necessary  arrangements 
were  made  with  the  greatest  order  and  re¬ 
gularity.  So  deep  was  the  interest  which 
the  mournful  event  excited  in  the  public 
mind,  that  at  the  early  hour  of  six  in  the 
morning,  immense  crowds  were  seen  pro¬ 
ceeding  towards  St.  James’s  Palace,  from 
all  parts  of  the  metropolis,  and  many 
persons  despairing  of  finding  access  in 
that  quarter,  hurried  on  to  Hyde  Park 
comer,  or  Knightsbridge,  where  they 
waited  the  arrival  of  the  procession. 
Every  building  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
palace  presented  on  its  summit  numerous 
groups  of  spectators,  all  dressed  in  black, 
and,  as  the  mist  of  the  morning  began  to 
Vol.ix.  T 


be  dispelled,  the  coup  d'ceil  was  singu¬ 
larly  picturesque.  Eight  o’clock  was  the 
hour  appointed  for  the  procession  to  take 
place,  and  Mr.  Bailey,  the  royal  under¬ 
taker,  was  in  attendance,  to  see  the  body 
removed  to  the  hearse  from  the  apartment 
where  it  had  lain  in  state. 

The  official  persons  belonging  to  the 
lord  chamberlain’s  office  were  also  pre¬ 
sent  ;  and  at  seven  o’clock  a  detachment 
of  the  2nd  regiment  of  life  guards  enter¬ 
ed  the  court-yard  of  the  palace,  the 
officers  having  their  helmets  covered  with 
crape,  which  fell  over  the  shoulder  in 
graceful  folds.  The  standard  was  also 
covered  with  crape,  and  both  the  officers 
and  men  had  their  swords  reversed. 
Along  the  whole  line  of  St.  James’s- 
street  and  Piccadilly,  piquets  of  the  17th 
lancers  were  stationed,  and  their  princi¬ 
pal  duty  was  to  prevent  carriages  or  carts 
from  approaching  till  after  the  procession 
should  have  passed.  A  large  body  of 
the  police,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Lee,  the  high-constable,  co-operated  with 
the  military  in  preserving  order,  but  so 
decorous  and  respectful  wa3  the  conduct 
of  the  multitude  on  the  solemn  occasion, 
that  there  seemed  little  or  no  necessity 
for  coercion.  The  windows  and  balconies 
on  each  side  of  St.  James’s-street  were 
crowded  with  persons  who  had  stationed 
themselves  there  from  an  early  hour,  and 
in  the  vast  concourse  of  spectators  we 
observed  a  great  number  of  ladies,  all 
elegantly  attired  in  deep  mourning.  Se¬ 
veral  of  the  balconies  were  covered  with 
black  drapery,  tastefully  festooned,  and 
exhibiting  devices,  emblematical  of  the 
rank  of  the  illustrious  deceased.  By  eight 
o’clock,  the  congregated  assemblage  in¬ 
creased  to  an  astonishing  degree,  and 
thousands  were  still  hastening  towards 
St.  James’s-street,  with  the  most  anxious 
impatience.  A  few  minutes  before  eight, 
the  coffin  was  carefully  placed  in  the 
hearse,  and  at  eight,  precisely,  the  pro-, 
cession  moved  on  in  the  following  order, 
agreeably  to  the  official  pjrojfrarame  : — 
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Trumpets  and  kettle  drums  of  the  two  regiments  of  life  guards  on  horseback,  with 

the  drums  muffled. 

The  drums  and  fifes  of  the  foot  guards  on  foot ;  drums  muffled. 

Eight  knight  marshal’s-men  on  horseback,  with  black  staves. 

Yeomen  of  the  guard  on  foot,  with  black  staves. 

A  mourning  coach,  drawn  by  four  horses,  conveying  Messrs.  Wild,  Hughes,  Long* 
den,  and  Cooley,  of  his  late  royal  highness’s  household. 

A  mourning  coach,  drawn  by  four  horses,  conveying  the  pages  of  his  late  royal 
highness,  Messrs.  Ude,  Batchelor,  Yohard,  and  Marriane, 

A  mourning  coach,  drawn  by  six  horses,  conveying  the  medical  attendants  and 
private  chaplain  of  his  late  royal  highness,  sir  Henry  Halford,  sir  Astley  Cooper* 
sir  James  M‘Grigor,  and  the  Rev.  W.  Deakins. 

A  mourning  coach,  drawn  by  six  horses,  conveying  the  secretaries  of  his  late  royal 
highness,  lieutenant. colonel  George  Disbrowe,  and  major  Thomas  Maling* 

A  mourning  coach,  drawn  by  six  horses,  conveying  the  aides-de-camp  of  his  late 
royal  highness,  sir  Henry  Cooke,  colonel  Armstrong,  the  honourable  G.  Anson, 
and  colonel  Russell. 

A  mourning  coach,  drawn  by  six  horses,  conveying  the  equerries  of  his  late  royal 
highness,  and  the  assistants  to  the  adjutant-general  and  quartermaster-general* 
the  honourable  colonel  Upton,  Mr.  Culling  Smith,  general  D’Aquilar,  and  colonel 
Freeth. 

A  mourning  coach,  drawn  by  six  horses,  conveying  garter,  principal  king  at  arms, 
and  gentlemen  assistants,  major-general  sir  Henry  Torrens,  sir  Willoughby 
Gordon,  major  M‘Donald,  and  sir  R.  Jackson. 

The  state  carriage  of  his  late  royal  highness,  drawn  by  six  horses,  conveying  Claren- 
cieux,  king  at  arms,  (Ralph  Bigland,  esq.)  with  the  coronet  of  his  late  royal  high* 
ness,  attended  by  two  gentlemen  ushers  to  the  king  as  supporters. 

THE  HEARSE, 

Adorned  with  escutcheons  of  his  late 
royal  highness’s  arms,  and  drawn 
by  eight  of  his  majesty’s  black  ^ 
horses,  driven  by  his 
majesty’s  body 
coachman. 

(The  hearse  was  ornamented  with  a  profusion  of  black  feathers.) 

A  mourning  coach,  drawn  by  six  horses,  conveying  the  two  executors  named  in  the 
will  of  his  late  royal  highness,  sir  Herbert  Taylor  and  colonel  Stephenson. 

Carriage  of  his  majesty,  drawn  by  six  horses,  the  coachman  and  footmen  in  deep 

mourning,  with  scarfs  and  hatbands. 

Carriage  of  his  royal  highness  the  duke  of  Clarence,  the  coachman  and  footmen  in 

deep  mourning,  with  scarfs  and  hatbands. 

Carriage  of  the  duke  of  Sussex,  drawn  by  six  horses. 

Carriage  of  the  princess  Augusta,  drawn  by  six  horses. 

Carriage  of  the  duchess  of  Kent,  drawn  by  six  horses. 

Carriage  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  drawn  by  six  horses* 

Carriage  of  the  princess  Sophia,  drawn  by  six  horses. 

Carriage  of  prince  Leopold,  drawn  by  six  horses. 


Ten  of  the 
Yeomen  of 
the  guard, 
With 
partisans 
reversed. 


Ten  of  the 
Yeomen  of 
the  guard, 
with 

partisans 

reversed* 


A  body  of  life  guards  flanked  the  pro¬ 
cession,  and  the  lancers,  who  had  previ¬ 
ously  been  stationed  as  piquets,  attended 
as  far  as  Kensington.  The  military,  with 
arms  reversed,  moved  along  three  abreast 
at  a  walking  pace,  and  constables  kept  the 
way  clear  on  each  side.  At  half-past  eight 
o’clock  the  procession  reached  Hyde 
Park-corner,  and  the  crowd  still  conti¬ 
nued  to  increase,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
it  would  appear  that  every  vehicle  in 
London  and  its  vicinity  had  been  called 
into  request  for  the  occasion.  Respecta¬ 
ble  persons  of  both  sexes,  arrayed  in 
deep  mourning*  were  seen  in  carriages, 
gigs,  and  landaus,  which  were  drawn  up 


on  both  sides  of  the  jroad,^  wherever  a 
convenient  spot  offered,  and,  with  some 
few  exceptions,  the  line  of  vehicles  was 
almost  uninterrupted  as  far  as  Cranford* 
bridge,  where  the  procession  was  to  halt. 

A  portion  of  the  troop  of  life  guards 
who  were  to  relieve  those  that  attended 
the  procession  from  town,  took  their  sta¬ 
tion  near  Cranford-bridge  soon  after 
eleven.  It  was  joined  in  about  an  hour 
after  by  the  remaining  portion,  all  under 
the  command  of  captain  C.  Hall.  The 
procession  set  out  from  Cranford-bridge 
at  four  o’clock,  in  exactly  the  same  order 
in  which  it  entered.  It  was  attended  by 
a  number  of  horsemen  and  footmen  :  but 
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as  darkness  approached  they  began  to 
fall  off.  At  five  o’clock,  about  mid-way 
between  Colnbrook  and  Cranford-bridge, 
torches  were  lighted,  but  so  sparingly 
as  almost  to  leave  the  procession  in  dark¬ 
ness.  Only  a  few  in  front  of  the  proces¬ 
sion  held  torches,  and  the  hearse  was 
lighted  by  two  police  officers  behind,  and  a 
life  guardsman  at  each  side  with  torches. 
Besides  these,  there  were  not  more  than 
half-a-dozen  flambeaux  scattered  through 
the  whole  cortege.  It  then  proceeded 
through  Colnbrook,Datchet,  andFrogmore 
to  Windsor,  where  it  arrived  at  a  quarter: 
past  eight  o’clock ;  and  having  now  re¬ 
ceived  a  further  accession  of  numbers  in 
the  trumpets  and  kettle-drums,  and  drums 
and  fifes  of  the  royal  household,  all  muffled, 
it  continued  to  move  up  between  the  lines 
of  the  foot  guards,  who  stood  leaning  for¬ 
ward  on  their  muskets  inverted.  About 
one  man  in  fifteen  in  each  line  held  a 
lighted  torch.  Others  of  them  were  fur¬ 
nished  with  torches,  but  they  did  not 
light  them,  and  darkness  prevailed  al¬ 
most  everywhere.  The  pavement  behind 
was  now  rendered  impassible,  particu¬ 
larly  before  the  market-house,  by  means 
of  the  thronging  crowds  who  were  endea¬ 
vouring  to  press  forward  towards  the 
royal  chapel.  The  best  order,  however, 
was  strictly  preserved.  Many  were  heard 
to  express  aloud  their  disappointment  at 
the  meagreness  of  the  procession  itself  as 
it  moved  along  into  the  court-yard. 

st.  george’s  chapei _ external 

ARRANGE  MEN  T  S. 

A  wooden  porch  of  considerable  depth 
was  constructed  before  the  great  southern 
gate  of  the  chapel ;  it  was  entirely  co¬ 
vered  with  black  cloth,  and  beneath  it 
was  a  platform  leading  into  the  chapel, 
which  was  likewise  covered  with  black 
cloth.  Into  this  porch,  on  the  west  and 
close  to  the  path-way,  a  covered  way 
was  formed  ;  which  was  likewise,  at  top 
and  at  the  back  arrayed  in  the  same  ma¬ 
terial.  l»y  two  o’clock  on  Saturday  the 
whole  of  the  external  arrangements  for 
the  reception  of  the  royal  body  were  com¬ 
pleted.  Lamps  were  hung  in  different 
places  in  the  porch,  and  in  the  covered 
way. 

At  three  o’clock  the  subalterns’  guard 
from  the  foot  guards  was  ordered  out, 
and  mounted  at  the  porch-gate.  Shortly 
after  three  Sir  R.  Birnie  came  into  the 
castle-yard,  and  ordered  the  officers  to  re¬ 
move  every  person  whatever  from  the 
court-yard.  The  court-yard  being  now 
cleared,  the  porch  was  open  to  no  one 
that  could  not  produce  a  ticket.  Several 
persons  of  distinction  were  refused  ad¬ 
mittance,  the  orders  being  peremptory. 
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Amongst  others  the  speaker  of  the  house 
of  commons  was  for  some  time  prevented 
from  entering,  the  officers  being  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  right  hon.  gentleman’s 
person. 

st.  george’s  chapel — internal 
ARRANGEMENTS. 

On  each  side  of  the  door  of  the  choir  a 
small  opening  was  made  in  order  to  allow 
a  passage  to  persons  engaged  in  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  ceremonial.  An  open¬ 
ing  was  made  at  the  western  extremity  of 
the  south  barrier,  in  order  to  allow  the 
procession  to  enter  from  the  south  aisle 
on  the  platform  with  convenience.  The 
plane  of  the  platform  inclined  to  the  choir 
door,  so  as  that  the  procession  might  ad¬ 
vance  with  perfect  ease.  The  work  was 
one  ot  an  extensive  nature,  and  the  length 
of  the  erection  was  1,065  feet.  The 
quantity  of  black  cloth  covering  this  im¬ 
mense  erection  (including  the  porch)  was 
0, 500  yards.  A  gallery  covered  with 
black  cloth  was  erected  in  the  north  aisle 
for  the  accommodation  of  visitors.  But 
in  every  other  place,  standing  room  only 
was  afforded.  At  the  time  when  the 
public  were  admitted,  the  two  barriers 
along  the  nave  were  lined  on  the  outside 
by  a  single  file  of  the  blue  horse  guards, 
dismounted.  Every  third  man  bore  a 
taper,  this  taper  was  a  waxen  one,  of 
about  three  inches  in  length,  affixed  to 
the  extremity  of  a  wooden  staff,  painted 
exactly  so  as  to  appear  as  a  continuation 
of  the  waxen  light.  The  appearance  of 
the  blue  guards,  particularly  after  their 
tapers  had  been  lighted,  was  highly  pic¬ 
turesque,  for  their  burnished  cuirasses 
and  helmets  reflected  the  light,  and  de¬ 
rived  fresh  brilliancy  from  their  own  dark 
costume,  as  well  as  from  the  gloomy 
platforms  over  which  they  were  placed. 
A  considerable  number  of  the  oldest  gre¬ 
nadiers  was  stationed  about  the  south 
door.  Many  of  them  stood  in  niches 
along  the  side  of  the  aisle,  appearing  as 
if  the  hand  of  art  had  supplied  those 
figures  to  complete  the  imposing  effect 
ot  the  scene.  At  half-past  seven,  the 
tapers  in  the  hands  of  the  guards  were 
again  lighted.  The  chapel  was  now  very 
fully  illuminated.  Along  the  parapet  of 
the  organ  gallery  tapers  were  placed  in 
sconces.  Branches  were  affixed  to  the 
pillars  in  the  church  also. 

The  news  of  the  near  approach  of  the 
procession  to  Windsor  being  conveyed  to 
the  authorities  within  the  chapeiythe  pur¬ 
suivants  and  heralds  repaired  to  the  south 
aisle,  where  they  requested  those  who 
were  to  join  in  the  procession  to  assemble. 
In  a  short  time  the  van  of  the  solemn  pro¬ 
cession,  the  poor  knights  of  Windsor 
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made  their  appearance  on  the  platform. 
They  were  in  all  nineteen  in  number. 
The  three  first  were  naval  knights;  the 
remaining  sixteen  were  dressed  in  the 
costume  appropriate  to  the  order,  the 
shining  badge  On  the  left  arm  being  par¬ 
ticularly  conspicuous.  The  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  this  body  consisted  of  nearly  de¬ 
crepit  old  men.  At  five  minutes  before 
nine  o’clock  the  doors  of  the  southern 
orch  were  opened,  and  the  royal  coffin 
eing  raised  from  the  hearse,  and  placed 
on  the  funeral  car,  the  chief  mourner,  the 
duke  of  Clarence,  with  the  dukes  of 
Sussex  and  Gloucester,  entered  the  chapel, 


and  took  their  respective  places  In  the 
procession.  The  grenadier  guards  pre¬ 
sented  a^ms.  The  dismounted  blue 
guards  also  presented  arms,  those  who 
were  standing  on  the  south  side  of  the 
platform  immediately  turning  round  to 
face  the  coffin.  The  arms  were  after¬ 
wards  reversed.  A  few  notes  of  deep 
and  solemn  prelude  from  the  organ  ushered 
in  the  sublime  composition  of  Croft, 
which  was  sung  in  a  manner  quite  suit¬ 
able  to  its  pathetic  character. 

The  procession  then  moved  forward 
along  the  platform  into  the  choir,  in  the 
following  order ; — 


Poor  knights  of  Windsor. 

Pages  of  their  royal  highnesses  the  duchess  of  Kent,  princesses  Augusta  and  Sophia 

— Mr.  Date,  Mr.  Hardy,  Mr.  Davis. 

Pages  of  his  royal  highness  the  duke  of  Gloucester— Mr.  G.  Richmond,  Mr.  J. 

Moss,  Mr.  S.  Knoble,  Mr.  G.  Robinson,  and  Mr.  J.  Cox. 

Pages  of  his  royal  highness  the  duke  of  Cambridge — Mr.  Eyl,  Mr.  Dieekstahl,  Mr. 

Depke,  and  Mr.  Moor. 

Page  of  his  royal  highness  the  duke  of  Sussex— Mr.  A.  Panyara, 

Pages  of  his  royal  highness  the  duke  of  Cumberland — Mr.  J.  Ball,  Mr.  Paulet. 
Pages  of  his  royal  highness  the  duke  of  Clarence. 

Pages  of  the  King. 

Pages  of  the  Back  Stan’s. 

Pages  of  the  Presence. 

>  Pages  of  the  Bedchamber. 

Pages  of  his  late  royal  highness  the  duke  of  York. 

Solicitor  to  his  late  royal  highness. 

Apothecary  to  his  late  royal  highness —  Surgeons  to  his  late  royal  highness— 

E.  A.  Brande,  Esq.  Messrs.  Keate,  Simpson,  31‘Grigor. 

Physicians  to  his  late  royal  highness — Doctors  Macro  ichael,  J  ones,  Drever,  &c. 

The  Corporation  of  Windsor. 

The' Corporation  was  represented  by  a  deputation,  consisting  of  Mr.  J.  Seeker,  Jun. 
and  Mr.  C.  Layton,  Bailiffs  ;  Mr.  Seeker,  Town  Clerk  ;  31  r.  Egelstone,  Cham¬ 
berlain  ;  Mr.  J.  Clode,  Justice  ;  Mr.  J.  Voules,  31ayor  ;  and  Sir  Giffin  Wilson, 
Recorder.) 

The  Curate  of  Windsor.  The  Vicar  of  Windsor. 

Chaplains  to  his  late  royal  highness. 

Chaplain-General  to  the  Army — The  Rev.  Archdeacon  Robert  Hodson,  D.  D. 

.  Secretaries  to  his  late  royal  highness. 

Equerries  to  the  royal  family. 

Assistant  Quarter-Master  General —  Assistant  Adjutant-General — Lieut.- 
Lieut.-Colonel  J.  Freeth.  Colonel  D’Aguilar. 

Aides-de-Camp  to  his  Majesty. 

Aides-de-Camp  to  his  late  royal  highness. 

Deputy  Quarte’,-3!aster  General-Sir  Deputy  Adjutant-General — Earl 

R.  Jackson.  31acdonald. 

Lieut.-Govemor  of  Chelsea  Hospital —  Governor  of  the  Royal  3Iilitary  College 

Sir  A.  Hope.  — Sir  E.  Paget. 

Quarter-31 aster  Gen. — Sir  J.  W.  Gordon.  Adjutant-General — Sir  H.  Torrens. 

Equerries  to  the  King. 

Clerk  31arshal  and  First  Equerry  to  the  King — Sir  F.  T.  Hammond. 
Equerries  to  his  late  royal  highness. 

Grooms  of  the  Bedchamber  to  his  31ajesty — Lord  Graves,  General  Finch,  Six  W. 

Keppel,  Sir  A.  F.  Barnard,  &c. 

Master  of  the  Robes  to  his  31ajesty — Earl  of  Mountcharles- 
Pursuivants— Rouge  Croix,  R.  Lawrie,  Esq. ;  Blues  Mantle,  W.  Woods,  Esq. 
F.S.A.;  Rouge  Dragon,  F.  Townsend,  Esq.  F.S.  A.  $ 

\  Portcullis,  J.  Pulman,  Esq.  F.  S.  A. 

King’s  Solicitor-General  —Sir  N.  C.  tKing’s  Attorney-General — Sir  C. 

Tindal.  '*  Wetherell. 
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Comptroller  of  his  Majesty’s  Household  Treasurer  of  iris  Majesty’s  Household — 

— Sir  G.  BeresfoTd.  Right  Hon.  W.  H.  Freemantle. 

HeTalds  of  Arms. 

Somerset— J.  C.  Disney,  Esq.  Richmond — J.  Hawker,  Esq. 

Lancaster — G.  F.  Belty,  Esq.  Chester — G.  31.  Leake,  Esq. 

Keeper  of  the  Privy  Purse  to  his  Majesty — Sir  W.  D.  Knighton. 

Judge- Marshal  of  his  Majesty’s  Forces— Sir  J.  Beckett. 

The  Lord  Chief  Baron — Sir  W.  Alexander. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas — Sir  W.  D.  Best. 

The  Vice-Chancellor— Sir  J.  Leach. 

The  3Iaster  of  the  Rolls  —Sir  J..  Copley, 
t  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King’s  Bench — Sir  C.  Abbott. 

The  Paymaster-General  to  the  Forces — Lord  Farnborough. 

Lords  of  the  Bedchamber  to  his  Majesty. 

The  Secretary  at  War — Lord  Palmerston. 


Bishop  of  Lincoln — t. 

Hon.  G.  Pelham. 
Bishop  of  London — 
Dr.  Hawley. 


Bishop  of  Exeter — Dr. 
Carey. 

Prelate  of  the  Order  of 
the  Gartet  —  Sir  G. 
P.  Tomline,  bishop 
of  Winchester. 


Bishop  of  LlandafF — 

Dr.  Sumner. 

Bishop  of  Salisbury 
— Dr.  Burgess. 

Chancellor  of  the  Or¬ 
der  of  the  Garter. 

Heralds. 

York — C.  G.  Young,  Esq.  Windsor — F.  Marlin,  Esq, 

The  Minister  of  State  of  Hanover — Count  31unster  31einhovel. 

Archbishop  of  YTork —  Dr.  H.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  —  Dr. 

Vernon.  31anners  Sutton, 

Norroy  King  of  Arms — -Edward  Lodge,  Esq. 

Captain  of  the  Yeoman  Guard — Earl  of  Captain  of  Gentlemen  Pensioners — Earl 

Macclesfield.  of  Courtown. 

Master  of  Horse  to  his  Majesty — ’Duke  Groom  of  Stole  to  his  Majesty — 3Iar- 

of  Dorset.  quis  of  Winchester. 

The  Lord  Steward  of  his  3lajesty’s  Household — The  Marquis  Conyngham, 

Attended  by  the  Deputy  Comptroller  of  his  31ajesty’s  Household  Choir  of  Windsor 

— Timothy  Brent,  Esq. 

Prebendaries  of  Windsor. 

The  Dean  of  Windsor. 

>  The  Banner  of  Albany — borne  by  The  Banner  of  the  White  Horse  of 
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THE  BATON 
Of  his  late  Royal  Highness  as 
Field  31arshal,  borne  upon  a 
black  velvet  cushion,  by  Field 
31arshal  the  Earl  Harcourt, 
G.  C.  B. 
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The  Banner  of 
the  Arms  of 
his  late  Royal 
Highness, 
borne  by  a  Col. 


Esq-  Clarencieux  King  of  Arms.  J  cp 

The  Earl  31arshal  of  England — The  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

A  Gentleman  Usher  The  Vice  Chamber-  The  Lord  Chamber-  A  Gentleman  Usher 
of  the  Privy  Cham-  lain  of  his  31ajesty’s  lainof  his  .Majesty’s  of  the  Privy  Cham¬ 
ber  to  his  Majesty.  Household,  Marquis  Household,  Duke  of  her  to  his  Majesty, 

Graham.  31ontrose. 


Supporters  of  the  canopy. 
Gen.  Marquis  of  Anglesea. 
General  Lord  Howden. 

General  Lord  Hill. 
General  Lord  Lynedoch. 


Supporters  of  the  pall. 
Duke  of  Wellington, 
Duke  of  Dorset. 
Duke  of  Rutland. 


THE  BODY, 
Covered  with  a  black  velvet 
pall,  adorned  with  eight  es¬ 
cutcheons  of  the  arms  of  his 
r  late  royal  highness,  carried 
by  ten  yeomen  of  the  guard, 
under  a  canopy  of  black  vel¬ 
vet*: 


Supporters  of  the  canopy. 
General  Earl  of  Cavan, 
General  Earl  Roslyn. 
General  Earl  Ludlow. 
General  Earl  Cathcart. 

Supporters  of  thepalL 
Duke  of  Montrose. 
Duke  of  Northumberland 
Duke  of  Beaufort. 
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A  gentleman  1  Garter  principal  king  of  arms,  Sir  G.  Nayler,  knight,  I  A  gentleman 
assistant.  J  F.  S.  A.  K.  G.  H.  K.  T.  S.  J  assistant. 

Chief  Mourner, 

,  His  royal  highness  the  duke  of  Cla-  v 

Marquis  of  Camden,  J  rence,  in  along  black  cloak,  with  the  (  Marquis  of  Hertford, 
Supporter.  j  star  of  the  order  of  the  garter  embroi-  I  Supporter. 

"  dered  thereon.  ' 

Assistants  to  the  chief  mourner. 

Eight  Earls. 

His  royal  highness  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  in  a  long  black  cloak,  with  the  star  of 
*  the  order  of  the  garter,  embroidered  thereon,  his  train  borne  by  a 

gentleman. 

His  royal  highness  the  duke  of  Sussex,  in  a  long  black  cloak,  with  the  star  of  the 
order  of  the  garter,  embroidered  thereon,  his  train  borne  by  a  gentleman. 

The  executors  to  his  late  royal  highness — Sir  H,  Taylor  and  Col.  Stephenson. 

His  majesty’s  ministers. 

Right  hob.  W.  Huskisson.  C.  W.  Wynn.  Viscount  Melville.  Earl  Bathurst. 
G.  Canning.  R.  Peel.  Eord  Privy  Seal — Lord  Westmoreland.  Lord  High  Chan¬ 
cellor — The  right  hon.  Lord  Eldon. 

Private  friends  of  his  late  royal  highness. 

(Amongst  whom  were  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons, 

Col.  Trench,  &c.) 

Gentlemen  ushers. 

Gentlemen  pensioners,  with  their  axes  reversed. 

'  Yeomen  of  the  guard,  with  partisans  reversed. 

Police  officers,  &c. 

wf'  Very  few  of  the  judges  were  present,  of  Wellington,  who  supported  the  pall 
Those  that  attended,  wore  their  official  first  on  the  left  hand,  retained  his  place 
costume.  Then  followed  a  train  of  high  with  the  other  five  dukes  who  were  pall 
officers  bearing  the  varied  banners.  One  bearers,  on  the  sides  of  the  coffin.  The 
of  the  most  interesting  objects  in  this  six  banners,  which  were  carried  by  colo- 
mournful  assemblage,  was  the  old  earl  of  nels  in  the  army,  were  arranged  between 
Harcourt,  almost  broken  with  age.  The  the  coffin  and  the  altar.  The  bishops 
appearance  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk  in  the  took  their  seats  in  the  stalls  nearest  the 
ceremony,  was  also  a  striking  circum-  east  end  ; — the  marquis  Conyngham, 
stance  in  the  scene.  All  eyes  were  now  lord  Steward,  occupied  one  of  the  lower 
turned  to  the  duke  of  Clarence,  the  chief  stalls  nearer  the  place  of  interment ;  the 
mourner.  The  emotions  of  fraternal  grief  canons  of  Windsor  sat  in  the  stalls  near 
appeared  to  have  completely  subsided,  the  organ,  under  the  knight’s  stalls ;  and 
and  to  have  given  way  to  a  sentiment  of  the  dean  stood,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
calm  resignation.  The  duke  of  Sussex  service,  under  the  sovereign’s  stall.  The 
fixed  his  eyes  on  the  ground  ;  his  coun-  master  of  the  rolls  and  the  chief  baron 
tenance  was  pale,  and  indicated  a  painful  sat  on  the  south  side  of  the  choir  ;  as  did 
agitation  within.  The  features  of  the  also  Mr.  Canning,  Mr.  Huskisson,  Mr. 
duke  of  Gloucester  were  likewise  expres-  Croker,  the  earl  of  Westmoreland,  &c. 
sive  of  much  feeling.  The  arrangements  having  been  com- 

The  most  solemn  silence  was  preserved  pleted,  the  lay  clerk  and  choristers 
during  the  advance  of  the  procession,  chanted  the  proper  psalm.  The  lesson 
and  by  the  time  that  those  who  composed  was  then  read  by  the  honourable  and 
the  rear  had  reached  the  choir,  the  first  Rev.  Mr.  Hobart ;  after  which  the  beau- 
part  of  the  burial  service  had  terminated,  tiful  anthem  by  Kent,  was  sung  in  the 
The  coffin  was  then  placed  near  the  en-  most  impressive  manner, 
trance  of  the  royal  vault,  the  foot  being  The  s-olemn  ceremony  of  interment  was 
directed  towards  the  altar.  The  duke  of  then  performed.  The  lowering  of  the 
Clarence  sat  at  the  head  as  chief  mourner,  coffin  into  its  last  awful  receptacle  was  a 
the  dukes  of  Sussex  and  Gloucester  being  crisis  which  shook  the  firmness  of  many, 
on  his  right  and  left.  The  earl  of  Westhaoreland  with  .difficulty 

The  venerable  earl  of  Harcourt,  who  brushed  away  the  tears.  The  duke  of 
bore  the  baton  of  his  late  royal  highness,  Sussex’s  eyes  were  suffused.  The  duke 
stood  at  the  foot  of  the  coffin,  opposite  of  Rutland  seemed  much  affected, 
the  chief  mourner.  The  lord  chamber-  After  the  ceremony  of  interment,  part 
lain  was  in  the  same  position.  The  duke  of  Handel’s  anthem,  composed  for  the 
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Funeral  of  queen  Caroline,  wife  of 
George  II.,  was  sung. 

The  dean  read  the  remainder  of  the 
burial  service. 

The  burial  service  being  concluded,  Sir 
George  Nayler,  Garter  King  of  Arms, 
proclaimed  his  Royal  Highness's  styles 
as  follows : — 

“  Thus  it  has  pleased  Almighty  God 
to  take  out  of  this  transitory  life  unto  his 
divine  mercy,  the  late  most  illustrious 
Prince  Frederick  of  Brunswick  Lunen- 
burgh,  duke  of  York  and  Albany,  earl  of 
Ulster,  of  the  most  Noble  Order  of  the 
Garter,  and  knight  of  the  most  Honour¬ 
able  Military  Order  of  the  Bath,  brother 
of  his  most  excellent  Majesty  George  the 
Fourth,  by  the  grace  of  God  of  the  united 
kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
king,  defender  of  the  faith,  whom  God 
bless  and  preserve  with  long  life,  health, 
and  honour,  and  all  worldly  happiness.” 

The  lord  chamberlain  then  broke  his 
wand  of  office. 

The  “  Dead  March  in  Saul”  was  not 
performed  on  the  organ  as  on  previous 
occasions. 

The  chief  mourner,  and  the  other  dis¬ 
tinguished  persons  of  the  procession,  then 
slowly  retired. 

The  choir  being  partially  clear,  the 
spectators  within  the  chapel  were  admitted 
to  a  view  of  the  coffin.  It  was  very  near 
the  surface  of  the  descent,  and  was  with¬ 
out  any  covering,  excepting  the  coronet 
and  baton,  which  were  placed  across  it  on 
cushions.  The  inscription-plate  was  very 
large,  and  was  most  beautifully  engraved. 
There  was  a  total  absence  of  military 
music  during  the  whole  course  of  the  pro¬ 
cession.  On  former  occasions  a  royal 
funeral  was  rendered  particularly  solemn 
by  the  low  wailing  dirge  and  mournful 
roll. 

The  whole  ceremony  was  over  by  half¬ 
past  ten  o’clock. 

Saturday  was  observed  throughout  Eng¬ 
land  as  a  day  of  general  mourning. 
Business  every  where  was  suspended,  and 
the  churches  were  opened  as  on  a  Sabbath 
day. 


It  is  hardly  possible  for  any  person,  not 
a  spectator,  to  form  a  conception  of  the 
scene  which  Windsor  presented,  .at,  and 
for,  nearly  two  hours  previous  to,  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  funeral  procession.  In  the 
streets  through  which  it  was  to  pass, 
every  apartment  of  the  houses,  from  the 
roofs  to  the  basements,  was  filled  with 
lights  and  company  ;  and,  in  despite  of 
the  severity  of  the  weather,  many  of  the 
windows,  early  in  the  evening,  were  open, 
and  filled  with  females,  wrapped  up  as 
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much  as  possible  from  tile  cold  and  damp, 
but  still  exposing  themselves  apparently 
to  considerable  hazard. 

The  whole  of  the  main  avenue  and 
more  open  spaces  of  the  town  were  lined 
thickly  with  foot-soldiers ;  most  of  them 
bearing  torches,  and  standing  u  easily,” 
(according  to  the  military  phrase,)  wait¬ 
ing  until  the  funeral  should  arrive  '}  add¬ 
ing  rather  to  the  seeming  disorder  by 
their  irregular  appearance,  which  was  not 
so  much  like  that  of  troops  upon  parade, 
as  of  men  just  marched  into  a  town,  and 
halting  to  be  distributed  into  quarters. 
All  the  place  was  thronged  with  people 
of  the  lower  class  on  foot,  nine  in  ten  of 
them  strangers,  and  a  great  proportion 
mechanics  from  London,  who  had  walk¬ 
ed  in  advance  of  the  procession  all  the 
way,  with  very  little  chance  (in  Wind¬ 
sor)  of  obtaining  food  or  lodging.  Car¬ 
riages  too  were  pouring  in,  from  six  to 
eight  o’clock,  in  every  direction  ;  some 
from  the  west,  as  far  as  from  Maiden¬ 
head  and  Reading,  by  the  road  from  Salt 
Hill  and  Slough  ;  others,  who  had  out¬ 
stripped  the  London  cavalcade,  by  Frog- 
more  and  Datchet ;  and  great  numbers, 
from  town,  who  had  gone  round  to 
Slough  and  Langley  Marsh,  to  avoid  the 
crowd,  entering  in  the  opposite  direction, 
through  Upstone  and  Eton.  Every  other 
moment  almost,  the  streets  being  narrow, 
these  vehicles  were  either  stopping  up  the 
way  entirely,  or  meeting  and  endanger¬ 
ing  each  other ;  and,  through  the  whole 
crush  and  press,  the  Life  Guards  on 
duty  and  police  constables  were  riding 
about,  giving  directions  to  the  strangers, 
which  were  judicious  enough  probably 
in  themselves,  and  intelligible  to  those 
who  had  originally  devised  them  ;  but  of 
which  the  persons  to  whom  they  were 
thus  suddenly  delivered,  could  not  un¬ 
derstand  a  point.  Nothing  could  exceed 
the  confusion  and  dismay  of  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  individuals,  who  had  come  in  car¬ 
riages  from  London  and  other  places,  on 
the  speculation  of  seeing  the  funeral  piass 
from  their  vehicles,  and  having  ho  ticket 
or  credential  to  be  present  at  the  cere¬ 
mony,  or  any  domicile  to  retreat  to  in 
the  town — these  persons  were  driven  to 
and  fro  almost  at  the  discretion  of  the 
crowd,  or  of  the  guards  who  directed  the 
clearing  of  the  ground.  The  soldiers 
neither  knew  nor  could  tell  any  more 
than  “  that  carriages  could  not  stop  in 
the  streets ;”  and  those  who  even  attempt¬ 
ed  to  stop,  were  so  assailed  by  the  cries 
of  others  who  were  behind  them  (and 
whom  they  impeded,)  and  by  the  impor¬ 
tunities  of|constables,  whose  business  it 
was  to  show  them  to  the  place  of  their 
destination,  when  they  had  any,  that  they 
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lost  all  power  of  judgment,  and  eould 
give  no  directions  to  the  postilions  or 
coachmen  who  drove  them,  but  were  an¬ 
xious  only  to  be  out  of  the  way.  Some 
parties  of  foreigners  who  had  come  thus 
unprovided,  were  placed  in  a  situation 
which  would  have  been  laughable  if  it 
had  been  less  distressing ;  and  the  gen¬ 
tleman  who  acted  as  spokesman  to  one, 
on  being  pressed  by  twenty  dragoons  at 
once,  to  say  where  he  wanted  to  go  to; 
answered  candidly,  “  that  he  had  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  asked,  and  did  not  know.” 
Several  vehicles,  in  this  way,  were  car¬ 
ried  away  by  entering  into  lines  of 
coaches  which  were  going  to  places  to 
which  the  first  had  no  access ;  and  the 
only  possible  course  was  to  “  move  for¬ 
ward,”  instantly ;  for  a  tremendous  line 
was  pressing  in  the  Tear,  and  to  halt  or 
turn  round  was  equally  impracticable. 
Many  persons  so  situated  offered  any  terms 
for  admission  to  houses  which  the  funeral 
would  pass,  but  without  success ;  and  the 
greater  part,  being  unable  either  to  ob¬ 
tain  accommodation  or  escape,  were  lock¬ 
ed  up  in  places  from  which  they  could  see 
nothing  until  the  ceremony  was  over.  As 
the  evening  advanced,  these  instances  of 
difficulty  increased.  Fresh  multitudes 
continued  to  throng  into  the  town,  and 
the  crowd  and  confusion  consequently  to 
become  more  unmanageable;  until  at 
length,  just  as  the  head  of  the  column 
preceding  the  funeral  carriages  became 
visible  in  the  town,  as  it  approached  from 
the  eastward,  the  general  rush  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  that  direction,  with  the  crash  of 
vehicles,  and  the  clamours  of  those  who 
drove  them  or  attempted  to  keep  them  in 
order;  the  rapid  flinging  up  and  down 
lattices,  and  window  sashes;  the  flashing 
of  the  lamps  of  those  carriages  which 
were  privileged  to  pass  forward,  as  they 
darted  through  the  dark  streets  to  the 
places  of  their  destination ;  the  hoarse 
roar  of  the  general  multitude  ;  the  tramp¬ 
ling  of  so  many  horses,  the  constantly 
tolling  of  bells ;  the  discharge  of  the 
half-minute  guns  in  the  park  ;  the  crowd 
of  females  at  the  windows  of  the  houses, 
seen  distinctly  as  in  day  light,  by  the 
lights  within  ;  and  the  blazing  of  the 
torches,  reflected  upon  the  arms  and 
breastplates  of  the  horse  soldiers,  and 
rather  assisted,  than  otherwise,  by  an  ex¬ 
tremely  dark  and  heavy  character  of 
night;  this  scene  passing  within  the 
town,  added  to  the  appearance  of  a  fresh 
body  of  carriages  and  cavalry,  with  their 
funeral  trappings,  plumes,  escutcheons, 
and  similar  paraphernalia— and  all  with 
torches  in  the  distance— formed  a  general 


display,  not  merely  exciting,  but  almost 
amounting  to  terrific. 

About  nine  o'clock,  the  cortege,  which 
had  latterly  proceeded  at  a  very  slow  pace, 
entered  Windsor,  and  turning  up  Castle 
Street,  proceeded  in  the  direction  of  its 
journey’s  end,  the  Chapel.  In  the  ear¬ 
lier  part  of  its  progress,  the  procession 
had  excited  some  disappointment  in  the 
minds  of  the  people,  who  expected  to 
have  found  it  more  gorgeous,  and  attend¬ 
ed  by  a  stronger  military  guard ;  but, 
from  this  point,  passing  across  the  Castle 
Yard,  and  under  the  antique  arches,  to 
the  chapel  gate,  the  whole  show — taken 
In  combination  with  the  ancient  and 
beautiful  edifice  to  which  It  was  proceed¬ 
ing,  and  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  had  assembled — formed  a  striking  and 
an  impressive  coup  d'ceil. 

In  a  short  time,  the  chapel  was  cleared, 
the  soldiers  were  in  their  ranks  and  de¬ 
parting,  the  carriages  were  rattling  has¬ 
tily  homewards,  and  the  crowd  of  Wind¬ 
sor,  with  the  exception  of  only  a  few 
stragglers,  had  disappeared.  Within  an¬ 
other  hour,  the  streets  were  as  silent  as 
on  an  ordinary  occasion ;  the  lights  were 
all  extinguished,  and  a  fall  of  snow  had 
obliterated  even  the  footsteps  of  the  num¬ 
bers  who  had  crowded  the  town  so  lately 
before.  The  pageant,  and  the  confusion 
attendant  upon  it,  had  passed  away  for 
ever ;  it  was  but  an  event  now  in  men’s 
recollections — like  the  existence  of  the 
noble  and  regretted  individual  in  whose 
honour  it  had  been  ordained. 


The  extraordinary  beauty  of  the  eight 
black  horses  (the  king’s  property)  which 
drew  the  hearse  excited  general  admira¬ 
tion.  They  were  driven  by  his  majesty’s 
principal  coachman,  six-in-hand,  with  a 
postilion  to  the  first  pair.  But  it  is  a 
curious  circumstance  that  the  funeral 
horses  (hired)  employed  on  the  occasion, 
were  not  at  all  equal  in  quality  to  many 
which  are  seen  every  day  at  private  fune¬ 
rals,  but  some  of  them  even  of  a  poor  and 
shabby  description.  Unless  there  existed 
some  reason  for  this  choice,  it  injured  the 
effect  of  the  procession  ;  and  there  seems 
to  have  been  some  other  slight  points  in 
the  arrangement,  which,  by  management, 
might  have  been  improved. 
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The  village  of  Thurcaston,  which  is 
celebrated  as  having  given  birth  to  the 
devout  martyr,  Hugh  Latimer,  is  situ¬ 
ated  in  the  hundred  of  West  Goscote,  in 
the  county  of  Leicester,  about  four  miles 
from  the  county  town.  The  church  is 
dedicated  to  All  Saints,  and  consists  of  a 
nave,  chancel,  and  north  aisle,  with  a 
tower  containing  three  bells.  In  this 
church  is  still  preserved  the  font  at  which 
the  reverend  bishop  was  admitted  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  that  church  which  he  so  eminently 
adorned.  It  is  of  a  circular  shape,  on  a 
hexagon  base,  with  niches.  The  house 
said  to  be  that  in  which  Latimer  was 
born,  is,  in  the  style  ot  the  age,  built  of 
brick,  with  beams  on  the  exterior ;  it  is 
now  inhabited  by  siockingers,  and  the  ad¬ 
joining  part  used  as  a  blacksmith’s,  shop. 
Dr.  Hurd,  the  learned  bishop  of  Worces¬ 
ter,  resided  in  this  village  for  some  time 
as  rector.  In  the  parsonage  is  an  original 
portrait  in  oil  of  Latimer,  an  engraving 
of  which  is  preserved  in  Nichols’s  “  His¬ 
tory  of  Leicestershire.” 

Most  persons  are  familiar  with  the 
biography  of  the  glorious  martyr,  and  we 
have  not  room  at  this  moment  to  do  jus¬ 
tice  to  the  character  of  so  famed  a  divine. 
Vol.  ix.  G 


Latimer  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  merit, 
and  possessed  of  learning,  but  not  in  the 
usual  acceptation  of  the  word,  for  he  cul¬ 
tivated  only  useful  learning,  and  lived 
rather  what  the  world  calls  a  good  than  a 
great  man.  He  was  endowed  with  can¬ 
dour,  sincerity,  and  beneficence,  and  all 
those  virtues  which  were  fitted  to  render 
him  useful  and  amiable  in  society.  As 
a  preacher  he  was  eminent,  but  his  ser¬ 
mons  that  are  extant  are  not  patterns  of 
good  composition.  His  manner  of  preach¬ 
ing  was  affecting,  as  he  spoke  from  the 
heart,  and  made  deep  and  lasting  impres¬ 
sions  upon  his  auditors. 

There  is  no  period  of  English  history 
more  interesting  to  the  antiquary  and 
general  reader  than  the  reigns  of  Henry 
VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  and  Queen  Mary— 
a  period  to  which  we  look  back  with  min¬ 
gled  sensations  of  pain  and  pleasure.  The 
above  interesting  engraving  (communi¬ 
cated  by  a  friendly  correspondent,  who 
signs  himself  S.  I.  B.)  will  revive  our 
recollections  of  the  times  of  the  reforma¬ 
tion,  while  a  correct  view  of  the  birth¬ 
place  of  so  eminent  a  man  cannot  fail  of 
delighting  the  majority  of  our  readers 
and  friends. 
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AMBITION— AN  ORIENTAL 
ALLEGORY. 

(For  the  Mirror .) 

Abdullah,  the  only  son  of  Obiram, 
with  his  wife  Tehaza,  inhabited  a  small 
cottage  situated  in  a  delightful  plain,  dis¬ 
tant  a  few  miles  from  the  capital  of  the 
luxurious  climate  of  Persia.  Unlike  the 
gaudy  palaces  of  the  great,  which  glitter 
with  the  case-fraught  embellishments  of 
jewels,  gold,  ivory,  and  ebony,  his  sim¬ 
ple  hut  was  indebted  to  nature  for  the 
trifling  ornaments  it  displayed.  A  small 
piece  of  ground,  which  he  cultivated, 
furnished  ample  means  of  subsistence  ; 
labour  sweetened  their  repast,  and  im¬ 
parted  the  glow  of  health,  while  content 
rendered  them  both  happy. 

Thirty  s»ans  had  now  traversed  their 
annual  course,  and  Abdullah  had  never 
yet  passed  the  boundaries  of  his  native 
plain  ;  unacquainted  with  the  pomp  and 
bustle  of  the  city,  curiosity  had  never 
tempted  him  to  exceed  his  accustomed 
walk  ;  but,  ah  !  luckless  moment,  he  one 
summer  evening  extended  his  steps  to 
the  entrance  of  Ispahan.  Transported 
with  the  sight,  he  viewed,  with  eager  ad¬ 
miration,  the  splendour  of  the  bazaars, 
and  gazed  with  delight  upon  the  numer¬ 
ous  passengers  in  the  streets,  attired  in 
vestments  of  the  richest  silk  and  most 
splendid  colours.  Every  thing  he  observ¬ 
ed  seemed  as  a  perfect  paradise  to  his 
view,  and  comparing  in  his  mind  these 
delightful  allurements  with  his  own  hum¬ 
ble  condition,  u  What  a  blessing,”  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  would  the  holy  prophet  confer 
on  Abdullah  by  allowing  his  worshipper 
to  participate  in  such  bliss  !- — but  I  will 
no  longer  confine  myself  to  an  obscure 
and  deserted  spot,  a  prisoner  from  society. 
To  this  abode  of  insignificance  and  dreary 
sameness  I  will  never  return,  but  from 
henceforth  I  will  enlarge  my  prospects 
and  endeavour  to  become  like  those  1  now 
see  ;  yet,  alas  !  how  shall  I  set  about  it  ? 
who  will  assist  my  views,  or  second  the 
advancement  of  a  stranger  ?’5 

Pursuing  these  ideas,  he  sat  down  in  a 
fit  of  despair  near  the  portal  of  a  noble 
edifice,  and  forgetful  of  his  now  despised 
home,  and  the  anxiety  of  Tehaza  at  his 
absence,  he  indulged  in  a  strain  of  im¬ 
pious  murmurs  at  the  dispensations  of 
Alla  ;  at  last  he  fell  into  a  short  slumber 
which  presented  nothing  but  objects  of 
grandeur;  gold,  diamonds,  cabinets  of 
pearl  and  ivory,  crowns,  thrones,  and 
sceptres,  were  all  at  his  disposal ;  from 
this  sweet  illusion  he  awoke  in  a  horrible 
fright  upon  receiving  the  news  of  a  rebel¬ 
lion,  headed  by  his  grand  shah  or  prime 
minister;  and,  upon  looking  round,  he 


beheld  the  venerable  figure  of  an  old  man 
clad  in  a  mantle  of  pure  white  ;  his  head 
was  bare,  except  ing  a  few  silver  tresses 
which  had  yet  escaped  the  hand  of  time  ; 
beckoning  to  Abdullah  with  his  wand,  he 
thus  addressed  him  : — 

u  Abdullah,  I  have  listened  with  an¬ 
ger  at  your  discontented  murmurs  ;  your 
appointed  lot,  though  humble,  was  blest 
with  tranquillity  and  peace.  You  have 
hitherto  enjoyed  a  station  in  which  care 
has  never  disturbed  your  bliss,  nor  has 
your  mind  been  tormented  by  the  anxie¬ 
ties  of  a  lofty  rank  ;  for  know,  my  son, 
that  a  life  of  ambition  is  at  best  but  a 
continual  storm  ;  as  the  loftiest  vessels 
are  driven  about  by  the  raging  of  the 
mighty  ocean,  so  the  heart  of  the  ambi¬ 
tious  man  is  distracted  by  conflicting  pas¬ 
sions  ;  drifted  along  by  the  torrents  of 
discontent,  he  is  perpetually  tossed  on 
the  great  ocean  of  life,  and  never  an¬ 
chored  in  the  sweet  haven  of  happiness  ; 
he  is  at  length  shipwrecked  on  the  rocks 
of  error — the  lofty  cedar  is  exposed  to 
the  howling  tempest,  while  the  lowly 
bramble  escapes  the  fury  of  raging  winds. 
Go  then,  my  son,  and  be  grateful  for  the 
gifts  of  Alla,  return  in  peace  to  the  part¬ 
ner  of  your  bosom,  nor  madly  attempt 
the  dangerous  and  intricate  path  of  ambi¬ 
tion — fly,  oh  !  fly  the  insidious  snare 
while  you  have  the  power,  take  not  one 
footstep  in  the  path  for  you  can  never 
afterwards  recede.” 

Abdullah  listened  to  the  counsels  of 
wisdom,  and  falling  prostrate  to  the  god 
of  day,  whose  beams  had  just  began  to 
gild  the  east,  he  paid  his  morning  orisons. 
Forthwith  he  departed  to  his  cot  of  con¬ 
tent,  where,  happy  in  the  arms  of  his 
Tehaza,  he  enjoyed  a  period  of  thrice 
fifteen  suns,  crowned,  with  health  and 
blissful  repose — nor  once  desired  to  en¬ 
counter  the  heart-gnawing  anxiety  of 
ambition.  * 

Jacobus. 

Erratum.  Mirror,  No.  232,  page  eleven,  co¬ 
lumn  first,  line  23rd. — for  tro,  read  woe. 


INTERMENTS. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

The  bodies  of  the  dead  have  been  dis¬ 
posed  of  in  various  manners,  by  different 
nations,  and  in  different  ages  of  the 
world.  Agreeably  to  the  old  Roman  law 
of  the  twelve  tables,  the  places  of  inhu¬ 
mation  of  the  ancients  were  universally 
excluded  from  the  precincts  of  their 
cities.  In  England,  church-yards  for 
burial,  are  not  of  earlier  date  than  the 
year  750,  and  the  moderns  would  have 
done  well  if  they  had  followed  the  custom 
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of  the  ancients,  in  burying  not  within  the 
city,  but  without  its  walls.  In  other  re¬ 
spects,  the  discernment  of  modern  and 
enlightened  Christianity  has  happily  abol¬ 
ished  the  frequent  representations  of  mor¬ 
tality  in  all  its  shapes,  and  the  silly 
ornaments  of  death’s  head  and  marrow¬ 
bones,  adopted  by  former  ages  in  the  de¬ 
corations  of  their  sculptured  monuments, 
and  of  their  ecclesiastical  buildings. 
These  arose  in  the  monkish  days  of  bi¬ 
gotry  and  superstition  ;  the  deluded  peo¬ 
ple,  terrified  into  a  belief  that  the  fear 
of  death  was  acceptable  to  the  great  au¬ 
thor  of  their  existence  ;  contemplating  it 
amidst  ideas  the  most  horrid  and  disgust¬ 
ing  ;  excited  gloom  and  melancholy  in 
their  minds,  and  altogether  losing  sight 
of  the  consolatory  doctrines  of  the  gospel, 
which  regard  death  in  no  terrific  point  of 
view  whatever. 

Clemens  is  of  opinion  that  the  tombs 
of  the  Athenians  were  the  origin  ol  all 
their  temples.  He  says  the  first  place  of 
worship  in  the  Acropolis  of  Athens  was 
the  sepulchre  of  Cecrops  ;  upon  which 
spot  the  Parthenon  was  afterwards  erected. 
The  Athenians  preserved  his  tomb  in  the 
Acropolis,  and  that  of  Ericthonius,  with 
religious  veneration.  Hearses  erected  in 
the  church  were  anciently  common,  and, 
according  to  Dit  Cange,  the  term  signi¬ 
fied  a  candlestick,  furnished  with  differ¬ 
ent  lights,  and  erected  at  the  head  of  a 
cenotaph.  We  are  told,  that  about  the 
time  of  Edward  III.  began  the  use  of 
hearses,  composed  entirely  of  wax  lights, 
called  castra  doloris  (keeps  of  grief.) 
Hearses  over  the  grave  for  a  continuance, 
and  with  lights,  occur  long  before  and 
after.  As  to  movable  hearses,  they  were 
of  different  forms,  and  not  of  so  early 
an  origin.  So  late  as  the  time  of  Charles 
II.,  at  the  burial  of  a  peer,  the  body 
was  borne  on  men’s  shoulders  from  the 
hearse  to  the  grave. 

The  Egyptians  thought  the  deprivation 
of  funeral  rites  the  greatest  misfortune 
which  could  possibly  attend  them  ;  and 
knowing  how  powerfully  religious  sen¬ 
timents  enforced  social  and  moral  virtues, 
applied  that  opinion  to  the  support  of 
order  in  the  state,  and  made  a  law  that 
every  one  should  be  judged  immediately 
after  his  death.  As  soon  as  a  person  was 
dead  his  relations  were  obliged  to  acquaint 
the  judges  with  it,  who  appointing  a 
day  for  producing  the  body  before  their 
tribunal  in  public,  then  entered  into  a 
strict  examination  of  his  morals  and  ac¬ 
tions  ;  and  if  they  were  found  particu¬ 
larly  culpable  and  vicious,  he  was  con¬ 
demned  to  be  unworthy  of  funeral  rites  ; 
if  nothing  was  laid  to  his  charge,  he  was 
honoured  with  a  funeral  oration,  in  which 
G  2 
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the  person’s  virtues  and  merits  were 
displayed  to  excite  imitation  ;  but  not 
the  least  intimation  of  rank  or  dignity, 
all  the  Egyptians  thinking  themselves 
equally  noble.  It  is  a  maxim  with  the 
Chinese,  that  if  young  people  are  made 
spectators  of  the  veneration  that  is  paid 
to  deceased  relations,  they  will  early 
learn  submission  and  respect  for  the  liv¬ 
ing  ;  and  they  have  accordingly  estab¬ 
lished  certain  regulations  for  the  conduct 
of  the  kindred  on  such  occasions.  The 
demonstrations  of  grief  by  no  means 
cease  with  the  expiration  of  the  time  of 
mourning ;  their  tombs  are  visited  every 
vernal  season,  the  weeds  that  spring 
around  them  are  carefully  removed,  and 
the  same  ceremonies  repeated  as  were 
adopted  at  their  decease.  When  death 
visits  the  throne,  all  public  business  is 
suspended  for  fifty  days,  a  universal 
mourning  being  observed  throughout  the 
whole  empire. 

The  funeral  procession  of  the  Turks, 
bears  relation  to  the  quality  or  situation 
in  life  of  the  deceased ;  if  he  has  been 
employed  in  any  military  service,  banners, 
torn  and  tattered,  are  carried  before  the 
corpse  by  proper  officer's.  Towards  the 
head  of  the  coffin  an  upright  piece  of 
wood  is  fixed,  on  which  the  turban  of 
the  deceased  is  placed,  sometimes  the 
clothes  and  ornaments  are  laid  upon  the 
pall ;  and  if  he  had  any  public  employ¬ 
ment,  the  ensigns  of  his  office.  The  pall 
may  be  of  any  colour  or  materials  that 
the  friends  of  the  deceased  choose,  but  it 
iscgenerally  black,  russet,  or  dark  brown; 
the  middle  of  which  is  pretended  to  con¬ 
tain  a  small  part  of  the  old  covering  of 
the  mosque  of  Mecca,  the  sacred  reposi¬ 
tory  of  the  remains  of  their  prophet  Ma¬ 
homet.  The  corpse  is  deposited  in  a  re¬ 
clining  posture,  and  certain  prayers  are 
pronounced  and  passages  from  the  Alco¬ 
ran,  expressive  of  a  future  state.  The 
Turks  usually  set  up  a  stone  at  each  end 
of  the  grave,  on  which  are  inscribed  texts 
of  the  Alcoran  or  some  prayer  ;  on  that 
which  is  placed  at  the  head  a  turban  is 
generally  carved  in  relief,  which  denotes 
the  quality  of  the  deceased,  and  in  some 
measure  corresponds  with  the  inscription 
of  coats  of  arms  on  the  tombs  or  grave 
stones  of  this  country.  The  ordinary 
grave-stones  are  held  so  sacred,  that  they 
are  never  removed  on  any  account,  but 
are  preserved  with  infinitely  more  care 
than  in  most  Christian  countries. 

The  superstitious  honours  observed 
by  various  nations  in  regard  to  the  dead, 
are  truly  revolting  ;  but  there  i$  nothing 
absurd  of  which  a  man  may  not  be  guilty, 
when  he  has  resigned  himself  to  the 
power  of  prejudice  or  of  custom.  Wrhen 
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a  sovereign  of  Japan  dies,  there  are  ge¬ 
nerally  fifteen  or  twenty  of  his  subjects, 
who,  in  order  to  evince  their  loyalty,  rip 
up  their  bellies,  and  follow  him  into  the 
other  world.  On  such  occasions,  he  who 
gives  himself  the  deepest  wound,  acquires 
the  highest  glory.  The  funeral  of  a 
sovereign  of  Africa  is  attended  with  scenes 
of  uncommon  horror  and  inhumanity  ; 
several  of  his  slaves,  whom  they  have 
previously  pampered  with  all  the  delica¬ 
cies  of  the  country,  are  despatched  at  the 
grave,  as  attendants  to  serve  him  in  a 
future  state.  Other  extraordinary  proofs 
of  barbarous  superstition  are  recorded  on 
the  interment  of  the  sovereign  of  Benin  ; 
a  deep  hole  being  dug  before  the  palace, 
the  dimensions  of  which  increase  as  the 
workmen  descend,  and  the  royal  corpse 
exposed  in  the  presence  of  an  infinite 
concourse  of  people,  who  contend  for.  the 
honour  of  being  inhumed  with  him  ; 
such  as  are  admitted  to  this  distinguished 
privilege  are  let  down  with  the  deceased 
monarch,  and  the  solemnity  is  concluded 
by  placing  a  large  stone  at  the  mouth  of 
the  pit.  The  modern  travels  into  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  Africa,  serves  to  show  us 
human  nature  still  remaining,  in  a  great 
measure,  uncivilized  and  ferocious. 

The  Persees,  in  the  manner  of  other 
barbarous  nations  expose  the  bodies  of 
the  dead  to  be  devoured  by  birds  of  prey. 
The  Gentoos  either  bury  their  dead,  or 
burn  them  with 'sweet-scented  wood,  and 
the  latter  method  is  more  common  and 
more  honourable.  A  Siamese  of  high 
rank,  is  placed  on  the  pile,  which  is  set 
on  fire  by  the  king  himself,  but  the  poor 
are  laid  in  the  ground  without  burning  ; 
nor  are  those  burnt  whose  deaths  are  un¬ 
timely.  At  Tunis,  persons  of  rank  have 
their  graves  constantly  kept  white  and 
clean,  illustrating  the  expression  of 
Christ,  where  he  compares  the  hypocrites 
to  whited  sepulchres,  which  appear  out¬ 
wardly  beautiful,  but  within  are  full  of 
dead  men’s  bones,  and  all  uncleanness.* 

F.  R.  Y. 

*  For  full  details  of  tlie  ceremonies  observed 
at  the  interment  of  his  late  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  York,  we  refer  our  readers  to  a  Supple¬ 
ment  published  with  this  Number  of  the  Mirror, 
embracing  every  interesting  particular  relating 
to  the  mournful  occasion,  and  containing  a  half¬ 
sheet  Engraving  of  the  Procession. 


THE  GENEALOGY  OF  THE 
ROYAL  FAMILY  OF  ENGLAND. 

(  To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror.) 

Sir, — The  following  remarks  may  be 
acceptable  to  your  readers  at  the  present 
moment : — 

At  the  Revolution,  the  succession  to 
the  crown  of  Great  Britain  was  fixed  by 


parliament  on  William  and  Mary,  and 
on  the  heirs  of  Mary  ;  in  default  of  her 
issue  on  the  princess  Anne  and  her  heirs 
and  in  case  of  her  default  on  William 
prince  of  Orange  and  his  heirs.— William 
was  grandson  of  Charles  I.  and  Mary  was 
daughter  of  James  II.,  so  that  the'lineal 
descent  was  preserved  in  all  these  limita¬ 
tions  ;  however  in  the  year  preceding  the 
death  of  king  William,  another  act  of 
settlement  was  passed  fixing  the  succes¬ 
sion,  in  default  of  issue  from  the  above- 
mentioned,  on  the  princess  Sophia  of 
Hanover,  grandaughter  of  James  I.  of 
England,  and  mother  of  George  I. 
James  I.  was  born  of  Mary  queen  of 
Scotland,  only  daughter  of  James  V.  of 
Scotland,  who  was  grandson  of  Margaret, 
eldest  daughter  of  Henry  VII.  (the  des¬ 
cendants  of  Henry  VII.  in  the  male 
branch  terminated  in  queen  Elizabeth.) 
Henry’s  title  was  very  doubtful  and  un¬ 
satisfactory  to  himself,  therefore  he  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  the  parliament  to  pass  an  act 
declaring  that  44  the  inheritance  of  the 
crown  should  abide  in  him  and  his  heirs 
for  ever,”  however  the  lineal  succession 
was  preserved  entire  and  undoubted  in  his 
heirs  by  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Edward  IV.  Edward  IV. 
was  son  of  Richard  duke  of  York,  who, 
although  he  never  filled  the  throne  him¬ 
self,  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed 
declaring  his  title  indisputable ;  and 
although  he  consented  that  Henry  VI. 
should  enjoy  the  crown  during  his  life, 
he  was  declared  the  lawful  successor  by 
act  of  parliament  to  the  exclusion  of 
Henry’s  heirs  ;  this  Richard  duke  of  York 
was  descended  from  Edward  III.  both  by 
his  father  and  mother.  He  was  descended 
from  Lionel,  the  third  son  of  Edward 
III.  on  his  mother’s  side,  and  from  Ed¬ 
mund,  duke  of  York,  fifth  son  of  Ed¬ 
ward  III.  on  his  father’s  side;  whereas 
Henry  VI.  was  descended  from  John 
duke  of  Lancaster,  the  fourth  son  of 
Edward  III.  thus  his  title  (as  far  as  he¬ 
reditary  right  goes)  was  certainly  better 
founded  than  Henry’s  ;  however  Henry 
V.  the  renowned  hero  of  Agincourt,  had 
procured  the  nation  such  glorious  advan¬ 
tages,  and  was  so  beloved  by  the  people 
that  the  house  of  Lancaster  had  held  the 
crown  for  above  fifty  years  on  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  parliament,  who  both  before 
and  since  that  time  have  altered  and  re¬ 
gulated  the  succession  to  the  crown  of 
England  ;  in  one  year  they  declared  this 
duke  of  York  and  his  posterity  incapable 
of  inheriting  the  crown,  and  the  very 
next  year  resolved  that  his  title  was  indis¬ 
putable ,  and  that  at  Henry’s  death  the 
crown  should  descend  to  him  and  his 
heirs  !  Edward  III.  was  son  of  Edward 
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II.  and  grandson  of  Edward  I.  who  was 
grandson  of  king  John.  John  was  son 
of  Henry  II. ;  it  was  with  extreme  satis¬ 
faction  the  English  beheld  Henry  on  the 
throne,  who  was  descended  from  their 
ancient  line  of  kings,  his  mother,  Ma¬ 
tilda,  being  daughter  of  the  virtuous 
Matilda,  wife  of  Henry  I.  son  of  Wil¬ 
liam  the  conqueror.  The  last  mentioned 
Matilda  was  daughter  of  Margaret  of 
Scotland,  who  was  grandaughter  of  Ed¬ 
mund  Ironside,  the  son  of  Ethelred,  the 
son  of  Edgar,  the  son  of  Edmund  I.  who 
was  grandson  of  Alfred  the  Great,  and 
Alfred  was  grandson  of  Egbert  the  Great, 
the  first  king  of  England. 

It  would  be  tedious  and  uninterest¬ 
ing  to  trace  the  genealogy  from  Egbert 
through  all  its  intricacies  up  to  Cerdic,  the 
first  king  of  Wessex,  suffice  it  to  say, 
this  brave  and  warlike  prince  having  ac¬ 
quired  great  renown  in  his  own  country, 
resolved  to  seek  his  fortune  in  Britain, 
where,  after  a  long  and  hardly  contested 
struggle  with  the  rightful  inhabitants, 
the  Britons,  he  founded  the  kingdom  of 
W  essex,  in  the  year  519,  to  which  in  the 
end  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy 
became  subject.  According  to  Tyrrel 
and  Rapin,  the  Heptarchy  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  was  abolished,  and  their  seven 
kingdoms  became  subject  to  Egbert,  king 
of  Wessex,  (who  gave  his  newly  ac¬ 
quired  dominions  the  name  of  England,) 
in  the  year  827 ;  thus  the  English  mo¬ 
narchy  will  this  year  have  completed  a 
grand  circle  of  one  thousand  years  !  What 
a  subject  of  reflection  for  a  thinking 
mind  ! 

Our  forefathers  on  many  occasions 
evinced  a  strong  nationality  of  spirit  with 
respect  to  their  ancient  race  of  kings,  par¬ 
ticularly  on  the  marriage  of  Henry  I. 
son  of  William  the  conqueror,  with  Ma¬ 
tilda,  (mentioned  above)  when  they  are 
said  to  have  exceeded  all  bounds  in  their 
rejoicing.  Again  on  the  marriage  of 
Henry  VII.  with  Elizabeth,  eldest  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Edward  IV.  England  saw  44  the 
winter  of  her  discontent  made  glorious 
summer,”  and  the  people  were  so  extra¬ 
vagant  in  their  joy,  that  the  king  was 
greatly  offended  thereat,  for  as  he  had 
been  almost  forced  to  marry  his  queen  to 
satisfy  his  subjects,  so  he  knew  these 
great  rejoicings  were  more  in  compliment 
to  her  than  to  him.  Those  who  remem¬ 
ber  the  poignant  grief  which  pervaded  the 
nation  on  the  death  of  the  princess  Char¬ 
lotte,  will  not  doubt  that  this  national 
spirit  is  still  cherished  by  Englishmen. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Most  respectfully,  yours, 

N.  D.  B. 
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ON  POETRY,  AND  THE  REQUI¬ 
SITES  FOR  ENJOYING  IT. 

(To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror.) 

Silt, — I  trust  you  will  not  refuse  a  co¬ 
lumn  of  your  insfructive  miscellany  to 
the  following  observations  on  a  paper  in¬ 
serted  in  No.  217  of  the  Mirror,  en¬ 
titled,  44  The  Adventitious  Requisites  to 
Poetical  Feeling.”  The  writer  of  the 
remarks  alluded  to  appears  to  have  mis¬ 
taken  not  only  the  faculties  necessary  to 
the  enjoyment  of  poetry,  but  the  very 
nature  and  aim  of  poetry  itself.  The 
latter  he  seems  to  imagine  consist  mainly 
in  submitting  to  the  mental  eye  (chiefly 
by  comparison  and  allusion)  accurate  des¬ 
criptions  of  the  external  world ;  and  the 
former  in  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the 
prototype  or  original  of  such  descriptions. 
And  by  a  natural  consequence  of  these 
suppositions,  he  argues  that  many  are 
incapacitated  for  poetical  feeling,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  peculiarity  of  station  or  circum¬ 
stances.  This  might  be  true  were  it  the 
purpose  of  poetry  to  detail  mere  matter- 
of-fact.  But  such  is  not  the  case.  Poetry 
is  the  language  of  imagination  and  ex¬ 
alted  feeling.  It  is  not,  therefore,  con¬ 
versant  solely  or  principally  with  objects 
of  sense,  nor  does  it  appeal  so  much  to 
the  understanding  as  to  the  fancy — to 
the  heart.  If  it  delineates  the  scenes  of 
nature,  it  is  to  invest  them  with  the  pure 
and  glorious  hues  of  its  own  creation.  If 
it  occasionally  sketches  with  the  minute 
fidelity  of  a  Teniers,  it  as  often  paints 
with  the  bold  romantic  dashes  of  a  Sal¬ 
vator  Rosa.  It  selects  not  the  accidental 
concomitants  of  time  or  place,  but  the 
common  and  unvarying  traits  which  have 
distinguished  in  all  ages  and  in  all  regions, 
man,  and  the  earth  he  inherits.  In  short, 
its  province  is  to  awaken  those  emotions 
which  dwell  more  or  less  in  every  bosom, 
by  depicting  objects  and  sentiments — 
moral,  material,  and  intellectual— which 
all  may  conceive  without  having  seen, 
and  enjoy  without  having  experienced. 
In  support  of  the  positions  here  laid  down, 
and  as  a  proof  that  none  are  precluded  by 
situation  in  life  or  any  accident  of  for¬ 
tune  from  a  full  and  complete  enjoyment 
of  the  beauties  of  poetry,  I  am  happy  in 
being  able  to  adduce  the  testimony  of 
Dr.  Johnson.  44  The  business  of  a  poet,” 
says  this  great  critic  in  his  Rasselas ,  44  is 
to  examine  not  the  individual,  but  the 
species  ;  to  remark  general  properties  and 
large  appearances ;  he  does  not  number 
the  streaks  of  the  tulip,  or  describe  the 
different  shades  in  the  verdure  of  the  fo¬ 
rest.  He  is  to  exhibit  in  his  portraits  of 
nature  such  prominent  and  striking  fea¬ 
tures,  as  recal  the  original  to  every  mind  ; 
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and  must  neglect  the  minuter  discrimin¬ 
ations  which  one  may  have  remarked,  and 
another  have  neglected,  for  those  charac¬ 
teristics  which  are  alike  obvious  to  vigi¬ 
lance  and  carelessness.” 

W  ere  it  true  that  we  could  not  appre¬ 
ciate  the  merit  of  a  poet’s  images  with¬ 
out  having  viewed  the  obiects  of  which 
they  are  descriptive,  how  lamentably  con¬ 
tracted  would  be  the  sphere  of  our  poetic 
enjoyments.  What  pleasure  could  we 
derive  from  the  perusal  of  Homer  and 
Virgil,  Theocritus  and  Tasso,  or,  indeed, 
of  any  who  have  written  at  a  period,  in  a 
land,  and  on  subjects  of  which  we  can 
have  no  personal  knowledge  ?  To  refute 
this  hypothesis,  therefore,  we  need  but 
refer  to  the  continued  celebrity  of  the 
poets  above  mentioned,  and  to  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  every  lover  of  metrical  compo¬ 
sition.  Does  Lord  Byron’s  description 
of  Lake  Leman,  or  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  of 
Loch  Katrine  fail  to  delight  those  who 
have  not  wandered  among  the  mountains 
of  Switzerland  or  Scotland  ?  Do  we  ad¬ 
mire  the  bard  less  when  betakes  an  eagle’s 
flight  and  soars  to  other  woilds,  peopled 
with  different  beings,  than  when  swallow¬ 
like  he  skims  along  the  surface  of  our 
own  terrestrial  ball,  and  employs  his 
mighty  talents  in  portraying  earthly 
things  and  earthly  inhabitants  ? 

But,  it  may  be  said,  the  advocates  of 
the  opinion  here  opposed,  do  not  assert 
that  poetry  imparts  no  gratification  to 
those  who  are  unacquainted  with  what  it 
delineates  ;  but  that  such  gratification  is 
trivial  in  degree  and  feeble  in  kind.  Even 
this  may  be  questioned.  The  pleasures 
of  imagination  are  perhaps,  the  most  de¬ 
lightful  in  which  the  soul  is  capable  of 
indulging.  Nor  are  these  pleasures  pro¬ 
cured  at  the  expense  of  such  mental  la¬ 
bour  as  your  correspondent  appears  to 
believe.  The  mind  compares  and  com¬ 
pounds  its  simple  ideas  with  the  greatest 
facility.  On  what  other  principle  can  we 
explain  the  doctrine  of  association,  by 
which  the  bare  mention  or  presentment  of 
the  connecting  link,  induces,  instanta¬ 
neously,  a  series  of  recollections  arranged 
as  they  arise  wfith  perspicuity  and  pre¬ 
cision.  So  is  it  with  poetry  ;  the  prin¬ 
cipal  enjoyment  it  confers  is  caused  by 
the  superior  beauty,  harmony,  and  ease, 
with  which  it  enables  us  to  combine  our 
ideas,  so  as  to  create  from  them  a  picture, 
at  once  vivid,  original,  and  pleasing. 
Were  it  needful  to  cite  an  example,  I 
might  refer  to  Thomson's  Castle  of  In¬ 
dolence,  a  poem  allegorical  throughout, 
and  therefore  appealing  altogether  to  the 
imaginative  powers  of  the  reader,  yet 
presenting  to  the  mind  a  landscape  so 
lovely,  and  adorning  it  with  so  many 


agreeable  objects,  that  the  very  exercise 
of  those  powers  requisite  to  comprehend 
the  author’s  meaning  in  its  full  force,  in¬ 
spires  a  delight  of  the  most  rational  and 
rewarding  kind.  In  fact,  all  poetry  is 
addressed  to  the  imagination.  Whether 
the  poet  describes  the  workings  of  the 
human  heart  or  the  vicissitudes  of  human 
life,  the  actual  existencies  of  this  world, 
or  the  possible  nature  of  another,  whether 
he  recals  the  past,  arrests  the  present,  or 
anticipates  the  future, — an  effort  of  the 
imagination  is  still  required  to  enable  us 
to  enter,  at  all,  into  his  conceptions,  to 
see  what  he  hath  seen,  and  feel  as  heTrath 
felt.  It  consequently  follows  that  the 
degree  of  enjoyment  to  be  derived  from 
poetry  is  not  proportioned  to  the  distinct¬ 
ness  or  extensive  range  of  past  percep¬ 
tions,  but  rather  to  vigour  of  imagination 
and  refinement  of  intellect.  It  is  not  the 
soldier,  the  sailor,  or  the  traveller,  who 
has  visited  perhaps  every  corner  of  the 
globe,  and  whose  mind  is  therefore  stored 
with  a  variety  of  images,  that  possess  the 
most  exquisite  relish  for  the  charms  of 
immortal  verse.  It  is  he  who  has  given 
scope  to  the  wanderings  of  fancy,  who 
has  cultivated  his  understanding  and  re¬ 
fined  ihis  heart,  and  who  has  habituated 
himself  to  the  contemplation  of  those 
bright  and  breathing  creations  of  the 
soul,  which  the  poet  displays,  robed"  in 
the  divine  colours  of  harmonious  and  en¬ 
during  beauty. 

I  am,  yours,  &c.  R.  W.  B. 


LINES  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  HIS  ROYAL 
HIGHNESS  THE  DUKE  OF  YORK. 

<  For  the  Mirror.) 

Hark— ’tis  the  dismal  death-bells’  solemn  knell 
Which  breaks  in  plaintive  cadence  on  the  ear, 

Ann  tel.s  to  sorrowing  Albion  but  loo  well. 

The  hapless  lot  of  him  she  held  so  dear; 

How  the  grim,  never  sated  Tyrant’s  blow 

Hath  lain  her  noble-minded  Frederick  low. 

Yes,  it  is  past — be  sleeps  to  wake  no  more — 
Inexorable  Fate  has  seal’d  his  doom  ; 

The  last  keen  throb  of  mortal  pain  is  o’er. 

And  pitying  thousands  wail  around  his  tomb ; 

While  his  Creed  spirit  w  ings  her  flight  to  heaven. 

Where  mercy  dwells,  and  errors  are  forgiven  ! 

In  speechless  anguish  lost,  W’ith  pensive  mien, 
Britannia  heaves  an  unavailing  sigh, 

And  points  to  where  yon  warrior  group  is  seen. 
Drawing  in  mute  affliction  slowly  nigh  ; 

Cheerless  and  sad,  the  dauntless  veterans  brave 

Bend,  weeping  o’er  their  honour'd  chieftain’s 
grave, 

Ah,  well  may  they  lament  his  mournful  end. 
And  to  bis  memory  drop  the  grateful  tear! 

His  glory  was  to  be  the  “  soldier’s  fttend,” 

To  guard  his  rights,  and  grant  his  humble 
prayer; 
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Exulting  nges  shall  with  pride  proclium 
A  deed  so  worthy  of  undying  fame  ! 

Behold  how  England’s  monarch,  pale  with  woe, 
Views  the  lorn  spot  where  his  lov ’d  form  is  laid, 
And,  while  affection's  sacred  tear-drops  flow, 
Pays  a  sad  tribute  to  his  slumbering  shade. 
Clings  to  bis  marble  bust,  o’erwlielm’d  with 
grief, 

And  decorates  it  with  the  laurel  leaf. 

And  see  w'here  generous  Sussex  too  comes  forth, 
With  trembling  step  to  take  a  last  adieu, 

And  gives  in  silence  to  departed  worth, 

The  vain,  but  hallow'd  sigh  so  justly  due  : 
Weep  on,  thou  noble  British  heart,  nor  seek 
To  hide  the  tear  which  decks  thy  manly  cheek  ! 


mensions.  In  rainy  weather,  this  pyra¬ 
mid  is  constantly  covered  with  pearly 
drops  of  water ;  in  case  of  thunder  or 
hail,  it  will  change  to  the  iinest  red,  and 
throw  out  rays  ;  in  case  of  wind  or  fog, 
it  will  appear  dull  and  spotted  ;  and. 
previously  to  snow,  it  will  look  quite 
muddy.  If  placed  in  a  moderate  tem¬ 
perature,  it  will  require  no  other  trouble 
than  to  pour  out  a  common  tumbler  full 
of  water,  and  to  put  in  the  same  quan¬ 
tity  of  fresh.  For  the  first  tew  days  it 
must  not  be  shaken.  N.  N— e. 


Is  there  a  bosom  that  observes  unmoved  IStO  £TF£lDi[)D 

A  scene  at  w^iich  surrounding  nations  grieve,  ^  • 

Or  thinks  on  one  his  native  land  so  lov’d.  No.  L. 

With  vengeful  breast,  and  bids  resentment  _ 


Jive? 

Oh,  no — the  universal  tear  that’s  shed, 
Proclaims  that  Britons  “  war  not  with  the 
dead.” 

Lamented  son  of  Freedom,  fare  thee  well ! 

To  me  thy  memory  ever  shall  be  dear; 
Though  loftier  lays  may  of  thy  virtues  tell. 

Yet  none  can  be  more  heartfelt  or  sincere  ; 
Humble  my  strain,  but  with  a  heaving  breast 
I  mourn  thy  fate-thy  gentle  spirit  rest ! 

J.  E.  S. 


THE  TOWN-CRIER. 

( For  the  Mirror,  j 

A  town-crier  walking  one  morning  about. 

And  that  on  a  market-day  too,  , 

Was  ask’d  why  he  did  not,  as  usual,  cry  out ; 

Or,  if  he  had  nothing  to  do. 

«  O,  yes,”  he  replied,  «  I’ve  enough,  be  it  said, 
I  have  plenty  to  do  in  my  day ; 

But  then,  as  my  wife  in  her  coffin  lies  dead, 

1  can't,  no,  I  can't  cry  to  day.” 

Utopia. 


Rvts  anb  Sciences. 

A  NEW  HYGROMETER. 

A  new  instrument  to  measure  the  de¬ 
grees  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  description,  was 
invented  by  M.  Baptist  Lendi,  of  St. 
Gall:— 

In  a  white  flint  bottle  is  suspended  a 
piece  of  metal,  about  the  size  of  a  hazel 
nut,  which  not  only  looks  extremely 
beautiful,  and  contributes  to  the  orna¬ 
ment  of  a  room,  but  likewise  predicts 
every  possible  change  of  weather,  twelve 
or  fourteen  hours  before  it  occurs.  As 
soon  as  the  metal  is  suspended  in  the 
bottle  with  water,  it  begins  to  increase  in 
bulk,  and  in  ten  or  twelve  days  forms  an 
admirable  pyramid,  which  resembles 
polished  brass  ;  and  it  undergoes  several 
changes,  till  it  has  attained  its  full  di- 


MISS  ELIZABETH  BENGER. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  January  J),  1827, 
died,  after  a  short  illness,  deeply  re¬ 
gretted,  Elizabeth  O.  Benger,  author  of 
several  interesting  and  popular  works, 
chiefly  bipgraphical  and  historical. 

This  admirable  and  excellent  woman, 
a  rare  instance  of  female  genius  struggling 
into  day  through  obstacles  which  might 
well  have  daunted  even  the  holder  ener¬ 
gies  of  manly  enterprise,  was  born  in  the 
city  of  Wells,  in  1778.  Her  father,  late 
in  life,  was  impelled  by  an  adventurous 
disposition  to  enter  the  navy,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  became  a  purser.  The  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  his  fortune  occasioned,  during 
many  years,  a  distressing  fluctuation  in 
the  plans  and  prospects  of  his  wife  and 
daughter  ;  and  his  death  abroad,  in  170b, 
left  them  finally  with  a  slender  provision. 
For  some  years  after  this  event,  Miss 
Benger  resided  with  her  mother  in  Wilt¬ 
shire,  where  she  had  many  affectionate 
friends  and  relations  who  never  lost  sight 
of  her. 

An  ardour  for  knowledge,  a  passion  for 
literary  distinction,  disclosed  itself  in  her 
early  childhood,  and  never  left  her.  Her 
connexions  were  not  literary  ;  and  her 
sex,  no  less  than  her  situation,  debarred 
her  from  the  means  of  mental  cultivation. 
The  friend  who  traces  this  imperfect 
sketch  has  heard  her  relate,  that  in  the 
want  of  books  which  she  at  one  time  suf¬ 
fered,  it  was  her  common  practice  to, 
plant  herself  at  the  window  of  the  only 
bookseller’s  shop  in  the  little  town  which 
she  then  inhabited,  to  read  the  open  pages 
of  the  new  publications  there  displayed, 
and  to  return  again,  day  after  day,  to  ex¬ 
amine  whether,  by  good  fortune,  a  leaf 
of  any  of  them  might  have  been  turned 
over.  But  the  bent  of  her  mind  was  so. 
decided,  that  a  judicious  though  unlearned 
friend  prevailed  upon  her  mother  at  length 
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to  indulge  U ;  and  about  the  age  of  twelve, 
she  was  sent  to  a  boy’s  school  to  be  in¬ 
structed  in  Latin.  At  fifteen  she  wrote 
and  published  a  poem,  in  which,  imper¬ 
fect  as  it  necessarily  was,  marks  of  open¬ 
ing  genius  were  discovered. 

At  length,  about  1802,  she  prevailed 
upon  her  mother  to  remove  to  London, 
✓where,  principally  through  the  zealous 
friendship  of  Miss  Sarah  Wesley,  who 
had  already  discovered  her  in  her  solitude, 
she  almost  immediately  found  herself 
ushered  into  society  where  her  merit  was 
fully  appreciated  and  warmly  fostered. 
The  late  Di.  George  Gregory,  well  known 
in  the  literary  world,  and  his  valued  and 
excellent  wife,  were  soon  amongst  the 
firmest  and  most  affectionate  of  her  friends. 
By  them  she  was  gratified  with  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hamilton,  of 
whom  she  gave,  many  years  afterwards, 
so  interesting  a  memoir ;  and  soon  after 
to  Mrs.  Barbauld,  and  the  late  Dr.  Aikin, 
with  the  various  members  of  whose  fa¬ 
mily,  and  especially  with  her  who  now 
inscribes,  with  an  aching  heart,  this  feeble 
record  of  her  genius  and  virtues,  she  con¬ 
tracted  an  affectionate  intimacy,  never  in¬ 
terrupted  through  a  period  of  more  than 
twenty  years,  and  destined  to  know  but 
one  termination.  Another  and  most  va¬ 
luable  connexion  which  she  soon  after 
formed,  was  with  the  family  of  R.  Smirke, 
Esq.  R.  A.,  in  whose  accomplished  daugh¬ 
ter  she  found  a  friend  whose  offices  of  love 
followed  her  without  remission  to  the  last. 

Many  other  names,  amongst  which 
that  of  Mrs.  Joanna  Baillie  must  not  be 
forgotten,  might  be  added  to  the  list  of 
those  who  delighted  in  her  society,  and 
took  an  interest  in  her  happiness.  Her 
circle  of  acquaintance  extended  with  her 
fame,  and  she  was  often  able  to  assemble 
round  her  humble  tea-table,  names  whose 
celebrity  would  have  attracted  attention 
in  the  proudest  saloons  of  the  metropolis. 

Early  in  her  literary  career.  Miss  Ben- 
ger  was  induced  to  fix  her  hopes  of  fame 
upon  the  drama,  for  which  her  genius 
appeared  in  many  respects  peculiarly 
adapted  ;  but  after  ample  experience  of 
the  anxieties,  delays,  and  disappointments 
which  in  this  age  sicken  the  heart  of  al¬ 
most  every  candidate  for  celebrity  in  this 
department,  she  tried  her  powers  in  other 
attempts,  and  produced  first  her  poem  on 
the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  and 
afterwards  two  novels  published  anony¬ 
mously.  All  these  productions  had  great 
merit,  but  wanted  something  of  regular 
and  finished  excellence  ;  and  her  success 
was  not  decided  till  she  embarked  in  bio¬ 
graphy,  and  produced  in  succession  her 
“  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hamilton,” 

“  Memoirs  of  John  Tobin,”  and  u  No¬ 


tices  of  Klopstock  and  his  Fi iende,”  pro- 
fixed  to  a  translation  of  their  Letters  from 
the  German ;  and  finally  rising  to  the 
department  of  history,  her  “  Life  of  Anne 
Boleyn,”  and  u  Memoirs  of  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scots,  and  of  the  Queen  of  Bohemia.” 
All  these  works  attained  deserved  popu¬ 
larity  ;  and  she  would  probably  have 
added  to  her  reputation  by  the  u  M  emoirs 
of  Henry  IV.  of  France,”  had  longer  life 
been  lent  her  for  their  completion. 

But  to  those  who  knew  her  and  en¬ 
joyed  her  friendship,  her  writings,  elo¬ 
quent  and  beautiful  as  they  are,  were  the 
smallest  part  of  her  merit  and  her  attrac¬ 
tion.  To  the  warmest,  most  affectionate, 
and  grateful  of  human  hearts,  she  united 
the  utmost  delicacy  and  nobleness  of  sen¬ 
timent,  active  benevolence  which  knew 
no  limits  but  the  furthest  extent  of  her 
ability,  and  a  boundless  enthusiasm  for 
the  good  and  fair  wherever  she  discovered 
them.  Her  lively  imagination  lent  an 
inexpressible  charm  to  her  conversation, 
which  was  heightened  by  an  intuitive 
discernment  of  character,  rare  in  itself, 
and  still  more  so  in  combination  with 
such  activity  of  fancy  and  ardency  of  feel¬ 
ing.  As  a  companion,  whether  for  the 
graver  or  the  gayer  hour,  she  had  few 
equals  ;  and  her  perfect  kindness  of  heart 
and  universal  sympathy  rendered  her  the 
favourite  of  both  sexes,  and  all  classes 
and  ages.  With  so  much  to  admire  and 
love,  }she  had  every  thing  to  esteem.  Of 
envy  or  jealousy  there  was  not  a  trace  in 
her  composition  ;  her  probity,  veracity, 
and  honour,  derived,  as  she  gratefully  ac¬ 
knowledged,  from  the  early  precepts  of 
an  excellent  and  meritorious  mother,  were 
perfect.  Though  free  from  pride,  her 
sense  of  dignity  was  such,  that  no  one 
could  fix  upon  her  the  slightest  obligation 
capable  of  lowering  her  in  any  eyes  ;  and 
her  generous  propensity  to  seek  those 
most  who  needed  her  friendship,  rendered 
her  in  the  intercourses  of  society  oftener 
the  obliger  than  the  party  obliged.  No 
one  was  more  just  to  the  characters  of 
others ;  no  one  more  candid ;  no  one 
more  worthy  of  confidence  of  every  kind. 

Lamented  as  she  must  long  and  pain¬ 
fully  be  by  all  who  truly  knew  her  excel¬ 
lencies,  they  cannot  but  admit  that  their 
regrets  are  selfish.  To  her  ttie  pains  of 
sensibility  were  dealt  in  even  larger  mea¬ 
sure  than  its  joys:  she  was  tried  by  cares, 
privations,  and  disappointments,  and  not 
seldom  by  unfeeling  slights  and  thankless 
neglect.  The  infirmity  of  her  constitu¬ 
tion  rendered  life  to  her  a  long  disease. 
Old  age  would  have  found  her  solitary 
and  unprovided  ;  now  she  has  taken  the 
wings  of  the  dove,  to  flee  away  and  be  at 
rest. — Literary  Gazette, 
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SPIRIT  OF  THE 

public  journals, 

HINTS  ON  THE  SCIENCE  OF 
DREAMING. 

Apart  from  any  of  the  solemn,  though 
albeit  moral,  reflections  with1  which  a 
contemplation  of  sleep  very  naturally  in¬ 
spires  us,  it  has  been  my  design  to  view 
it  in  relation  only  to  our  present  comfort, 
to  the  positive  pains  and  pleasures  we 
are  involuntarily  called  to  undergo,  by 
that  mental  operation  and  play  of  the 
fancy,  called  Dreaming.  It  cannot,  by 
any  thinking  man,  be  considered  as  a 
trifling  matter,  or  as  one  with  which  we 
have  no  other  concern,  than  to  speculate 
upon  the  causes,  and  laugh  at  the  effects. 

I  have  now  been  a  dreamer  for  fifty 
years,  man  and  boy,  and  what  have  I 
not  endured,  what  misery  have  I  not 
been  called  upon  passively  to  suffer, 
what  horrors  of  the  Inquisition  have  I 
escaped  ?  Moreover,  what  delights  have 
not  refreshed  my  soul,  during  the  thirty 
years  of  that  time,  which  have  been  pass¬ 
ed  in  sleep  ?  Devoured  by  lions — danced 
with  angels — roasted  by  cannibals — re¬ 
velled  with  princes— fire — witchcraft — . 
flying — paradise — sorrow — marriage  and 
death  ! 

I  have  no  intention  to  explain  my  views 
of  the  metaphysical  part  of  this  subject, 
which  I  have  for  years  endeavoured  to 
analyze,  and  reduce  to  rules  by  personal 
experiment ;  whether  dreams  are  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  ordinary  laws  of 
imagination  and  association  ;  or  whether 
the  theories  of  Hobbes,  Hartley,  or  bishop 
Newton,  be  the  more  correct,  or  agreeable 
to  my  experience,  I  need  not  now  ex¬ 
plain.  It  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose, 
that  we  do  dream,  and  that  all  agree,  that 
these  phantasms  are  intimately  connected 
with  our  physical  and  corporeal  sensa¬ 
tions.  By  a  liberal  and  philosophical 
attention  to  my  hints,  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  affirm,  that  you,  or  any  of  your 
readers,  may  control  the  character  of  your 
dreams,  rendering  them  agreeable,  or  at 
least  neutralize  them,  thus  freeing  your¬ 
selves  from  the  bondage  and  despair  of 
resigning  your  bodies  and  souls  to  your 
beds,  uncertain  of  the  tortures  and  exas¬ 
perations  of  the  coming  night. 

Some  half-informed  physiologists,  with 
whom  my  experience  is  entirely  at  vari¬ 
ance,  have  attributed  much  of  our  un¬ 
pleasant  kinds  of  dreaming  to  repletion  of 
blood  in  the  sinuses  of  the  brain,  and 
other  gabble  of  the  like  kind.  I  say, 
after  experience  without  end,  it  has  no 
more  to  do  with  disorganization  of  the 


circulation  of  the  brain,  than  with  any 
other  bodily  ailment.  The  chief  cause, 
on  the  contrary,  of  all  this  imagery,  being 
a  derangement  of  the  sinuses  of  the  sto¬ 
mach  and  digestive  organs,  or  all  or  any 
or  the  untold  sinuosities  of  our  alimentary 
canal.  What !  am  I  to  be  told  of  blood 
in  the  brain,  when  a  veal  cutlet  in  the 
stomach  will  any  day  cast  me  down,  and 
raise  twenty  devils  on  my  ruins  ?  Am  I 
to  be  referred  to  phrenological  circulation, 
when  a  basin  of  mock  turtle  soup,  half  an 
hour  before  going  to  bed,  will  raise,  as  if 
in  revenge,  a  thousand  sires  of  the  calves 
from  which  it  was  made,  by  whom  I  am 
hunted  and  gored,  breathless  and  agoniz¬ 
ed,  until  day  break  ? 

All  the  worst  kinds  of  dreamings  which 
occur  to  persons  not  absolutely  racked  by 
a  fever,  are,  as  my  experience  tells  me, 
the  results  of  indigestion,  and  of  over¬ 
loaded  viscera ;  dulcia  se  in  bilem  ver- 
tent.  Only  call  to  mind  your  last  touch 
of  incubus.  You  had  dined  at  eight; 
you  never  had  a  better  dinner ;  the  re¬ 
moves  good — the  dishes  various — the 
sauces — how  blest  was  your  friend  in  his 
cook  !  You  got  into  bed.  Do  you  re¬ 
member  the  hag,  whose  rags  and  bones 
weighed  at  least  a  thousand  stone,  how 
relentlessly  she  perched  on  your  breast  ? 
Of  what  avail  were  your  sighs,  your 
groans,  your  guttural  exorcisms  ?  There 
vanquished  soup,  there  shone  the  glory  of 
pate  a  la  perigord — there  lobster  sauce 
triumphed.  Oh  for  blue  pill,  as  a  phy¬ 
sical,  as  well  as  moral,  antithesis  to  blue 
devil !  Let  every  man  who  has  the  night¬ 
mare,  eat  less,  and  sleep  on  his  side.  If 
he  already  eats  little,  and  has  it,  be  he 
assured  he  eats  too  much,  or  wants  salts. 
I,  who  know  these  truths,  have  not  had 
the  night-mare  these  ten  years ;  but  set 
me  down  the  last  thing  at  night  to  a  veni¬ 
son  pasty,  and  for  four  hours  after  I  got 
to  bed,  I  should  literally  have  to  fight  for 
breath  and  temporal  salvation  ! 

What  sometimes  happens  in  very  great 
degrees,  happens  more  commonly  in  less- 
Nature,  Providence,  Abernethy,  and 
Dreaming,  are  all  against  clogging  and 
tumpiking  the  interior.  People,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  really  have  no  idea  at  what  a  sacri¬ 
fice  they  guttle  ;  I  mean,  even  in  what  is 
called  moderation.  Let  every  gentleman, 
and  every  lady  too,  when  they  arise  after 
anxieties  and  terrors  of  the  night  indes¬ 
cribable,  fevered  and  distracted,  let  them 
cultivate  the  grace  of  self-examination,  on 
the  subject  of  cooks,  cookery,  and  eating. 
Let  them  honestly  ask  of  themselves, 
with  the  fear  of  the  night  before  their 
eyes,  what  did  I  eat,  what  did  I  drink, 
yesterday  ?  Multitudes,  I  have  no  doubt, 
in  bitterness  of  heart,  have  been  led  to 
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question  Providence  and  the  gospel,  and 
to  covet  death,  owing  to  that  exacerba¬ 
tion  of  spirit,  produced  by  the  endless 
tortures  of  repletion,  awake  or  asleep,  in 
bed  or  out  of  it.  I  have  sometimes  in 
the  night  watches,  when  high  and  solemn 
imagery  peculiarly  impresses  us,  (mine 
however  is  always  of  a  pleasant  charac¬ 
ter,)  reflected  on  the  state  of  suffering  in 
which  thousands  of  my  fellow- men  were 
at  that  hour  probably  plunged.  Some 
suspended  over  precipices,  others  sinking 
by  earthquakes,  many  swept  away  by 
floods,  scorched  by  fires,  married  to 
shrews.  — Awful  visions  !  I  have  mur¬ 
mured  to  myself,  see  the  results  of  gravy 
and  of  black  bile. 

“  Good  eating  deserves  good  drink¬ 
ing.”  This  is  the  adopted  saying  of 
those  who  mean  to  make  beasts  of  them¬ 
selves  by  excess  in  both.  It  is  my  expe¬ 
rience,  that  no  quantity  of  drink,  per.se, 
ever  produced  the  night-mare.  Yet  I 
have,  notwithstanding,  found  the  most 
horrid  notions  engendered,  by  all  spiritu¬ 
ous  compounds,  from  champagne  to  small 
beer.  A  strict  guard  must  be  kept  on 
this  by  dreamers.  Be  cautious  of  French 
wines.  I  remember  spending  a  whole 
night,  with  a  hook  in  my  middle,  as  a 
bait  for  fish,  owing  to  no  other  earthly 
cause  than  a  bottle  of  sour  claret.  Brandy 
begets  strife  and  bloodshed  in  sleep  ;  and 
beer,  heaviness  and  palsy.  I  have  three 
times,  neither  more  nor  less,  had  my 
whole  set  of  teeth  entirely  out,  numbered 
in  the  palm  of  my  hand,  by  drinking  new 
port.  I  trust  these  hints  will  be  more 
than  enough. 

These  are  the  great  causes  of  unplea¬ 
sant  dreaming,  the  things  to  be  consider¬ 
ed  in  primis  ;  but  other  operating  causes, 
though  of  minor  importance,  are  not  to 
be  overlooked.  All  noises  and  distract¬ 
ing  sounds  are  the  parents  of  horrors. 
They  not  only  awake  and  disturb,  but 
are  grafted  upon,  and  united  with,  the 
dream,  with  singular  combinations  of  dis¬ 
cord  and  misery.  I  long  tried  every  inn 
of  court  and  set  of  chambers  in  London 
for  quiet.  Thank  heaven  !  I  have  at 
last  found  it.  I  sleep  in  the  back  attic. 
No  children  in  the  house.  My  landlady, 
who  knows  my  humour,  and  consults  it, 
suffers  no  knocking  at  the  doors  or  ring¬ 
ing  of  bells,  no  milk  to  be  cried  but  in  a 
whisper.  In  short,  it  is  the  very  place  of 
all  others  for  a  dreamer.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  an  awful  visitation  which  I  know 
not  how  either  to  remedy  or  endure.  The 
serenading,  sonneteering,  soul-annoying 
cats  !  No  longer  ago  than  last  night  the 
music  of  an  exquisite  choir,  was  changed 
at  a  divine  cadence  to  the  bowlings  of 
lost  spirits.  I  have  sometimes  breathed 


slaughter,  but  of  what  avail  is  it?  The 
arsenic  of  ten  mines  would  want  efficacy, 
among  the  throngs  of  our  feline  popula¬ 
tion.  Great  conquerors  have  been  known 
to  look  upon  the  ocean,  and  reflect  with 
melancholy  humility  upon  their  own  lit¬ 
tleness,  when  compared  with  the  •power 
of  that  mighty  and  ungovernable  element. 
1  sometimes  look  upon  my  landlady’s 
sleek  and  well-behaved  cat,  as  she  meekly 
steals  along,  looking  askance  at  me,  and 
a  sense  of  my  utter  weakness,  my  morta¬ 
lity,  seems  to  be  forced  upon  me  with  pe¬ 
culiar  power  and  emphasis. 

Of  all  the  negative  qualities  in  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  dreaming,  these  are  the  most 
important  and  consequential.  But  they 
are  but  negatives.  Man  wants  something 
more  than  merely  to  be  free  from  misery. 
To  lie  in  bed,  with  no  more  sensibility 
than  your  pillow,  no  more  mental  energy 
than  your  bed  post,  is  the  lowest  aim  of 
science,  the  meanest  object  of  an  immor¬ 
tal  mind.  A  ruffian,  whom  some  amus¬ 
ingly  call  a  philosopher,  one  Dr.  Frank¬ 
lin,  an  American,  I  am  told,  published 
an  essay,  addressed  to  a  lady,  on  the  art 
of  procuring  pleasant  dreams.  And  what 
do  you  think  his  art  is  ?  Why,  that  being 
wakeful  and  disturbed,  you  should  first 
of  all  kick  on  high  the  bed  clothes  to 
cool  yourself ;  and  in  the  event  of  this 
failing  to  quiet  you,  you  should  step  out 
of  bed,  no  matter  if  the  thermometer  be  at 
Zero,  and  imitating  Don  Quixote  in  the 
mountain,  pace  your  room  in  your  night 
shirt !  Night  dress,  I  should  have  said, 
remembering  that  the  abominable  design 
is  communicated  to  a  lady. 

Any  man,  having  a  wife  and  children 
looking  to  him  for  succour,  and  who 
would  try  this  experiment  on  himself, 
must  be  a  scoundrel,  an  unregenerate  vil¬ 
lain,  who  deserves  to  be  made  to  sleep  in 
his  bed  at  night,  by  twelve  hours  exer¬ 
cise  at  the  tread  wheel  during  the  day. 
What  social  right  can  any  man  possess, 
to  run  such  a  risk  of  making  his  wife  a 
widow,  and  bringing  his  children  to  the 
parish  ?  But  very  lately,  during  the  last 
dog  days,  indeed,  a  man  of  sanguine  tem¬ 
perament,  bitten  by  fleas  to  an  intolerable 
degree,  got  out  of  bed  in  the  extremity  of 
passion  and  despair,  and  regardless  of  the 
protestations  of  his  wife,  hanged  himself 
in  his  garters  !  This  conduct  was  mild 
and  contemplative,  compared  with  that  of 
him,  who  should  try  Franklin’s  method 
of  suicide,  with  the  thermometer  under 
70.  I  once  tried  it  with  a  philosophical 
view,  and  who  shall  describe  the  cramp, 
the  rheumatism,  the  torturous  tooth¬ 
ache  ?  Suffice  it,  that  if  I  were  to  be 
hqnged  to-morrow  at  eight  precisely,  I 
would  not  accept  a  reprieve,  on  condition 
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of  renewing  the  experiment.  A  rope  is 
the  preferable  mode  of  death  of  the  two. 
And  as  to  a  lady  cutting  these  demoniacal 
capers  !  Any  female  who — but  I  have 
done  with  it. 

I  propose  to  communicate  a  few  im¬ 
portant  hints  to  the  real  amateurs  of 
dreaming,  all  of  which  I  can  recommend 
as  tried  things,  and  unlike  the  quackery 
just  alluded  to,  unattended  with  danger, 
or  risk  of  life.  Let  your  room  be  a  me¬ 
dium  size.  I  hate  your  Westminster 
Hall  kind  of  bed  rooms.  How  are  you 
to  live  through  a  winter,  sleeping  in 
one?  A  closet  is  worse.  In  one  of  the 
first  kind  which  I  had,  I  dreamed  of  no¬ 
thing  but  being  out  hunting  bears  with 
captain  Parry,  in  nankeens  without 
drawers ;  and  in  one  of  the  latter,  I  was 
regularly  twice  a  week,  a  rat  in  an  air 
pump.  Twelve  feet  by  sixteen  is  the 
size. 

The  thing  of  first  consequence,  after 
the  room,  is  the  bed.  And  here  arises  a 
pretty  clamour.  u  Sleep  on  no  feather 
bed,”  says  a  physician  without  patients 
to  kill  ;  “  they  absorb  and  imbibe  the 
perspirable  vapours,  which  are  again  re¬ 
absorbed  and  re-conducted  through  the 
pores,  to  the  annihilation  of  health.” 
w  Horrid  contrivance  loudly  echoes  a 
brother  quack,  “  heating  and  distorting 
the  limbs,  legitimate  ancestor  of  weak¬ 
ness  ;  disordering  all  the  bodily  functions, 
and  obstructing  the  secretions.  In  a  word, 
your  feather  beds  are  the  great  patrons  of 
the  sexton  and  undertaker.”  Cease  your 
clatter  a  moment,  and  let  me  be  heard. 
It  is  a  lie  altogether.  Tell  me,  Galli¬ 
pots,  where  you  find  any  better  forms, 
any  better  health,  or  more  uniform  viva¬ 
city,  than  among  those  who  use  them  ? 
Do  not  let  them  be  too  large,  excess  is  no 
doubt  pernicious.  Sleep  on  about  forty 
pounds  of  good  white  goose,  and  you  will 
not  repent  it.  Get  to  fifty  of  down,  and 
your  bed,  instead  of  a  comfort,  is  a  trial, 
a  torture,  a  vapour-bath,  a  hell  upon 
earth. 

But  having  got  your  bed,  the  misery 
is,  not  one  chambermaid  in  ten  thousand 
knows  how  to  make  it.  There  is  an  in¬ 
nate,  inbred  principle  of  sin  among  them 
all ;  they  all  covet  to  lay  the  heels  so  in¬ 
fernally  high.  This  is  an  ancient  error. 
See  an  old  state  bed  in  a  palace,  which  is 
made  ty  tradition,  and  the  heels  are  two 
feet  higher  than  the  bolster  by  any  spirit- 
level  in  the  kingdom.  I  know  if  I  were 
the  coroner  of  a  county,  and  called  to  con¬ 
sider  one  of  your  sudden  deaths,  I  would, 
first  ask  about  suppers,  cross-examine  the 
cook  ;  but  I  would  especially  sift  to  the 
bottom  what  was  the  level  of  the  bed. 
Thousands  have  died  in  supposed  apo¬ 


plexies,  from  no  other  cause  than  this 
noxious  vanity,  this  chambermaid’s  dis¬ 
play  of  art  and  elegance.  Let  the  bed 
gradually  incline  from  the  pillow  to  the 
feet,  about  one  inch  fall  in  a  foot,  and  if 
you  cannot  get  it  well  done,  alter  it  your¬ 
self — nothing  on  earth  repays  your  time 
and  anxiety  with  better  interest. 

There  is  one  thing  you  may  get  done, 
the  sheet  well  tucked  in  at  bottom.  My 
landlady  had  once  a  chambermaid,  whose 
whole  glory  was  a  display  of  sheet  on  the 
outside  ;  it  amounted  to  a  complete  pas¬ 
sion,  and  a  rascally  vice  it  was.  No 
sooner  had  I  got  to  sleep,  and  perhaps  in 
the  first  act  of  a  good  dream,  than  the 
second  turn  brought  up  the  linen  from  the 
bottom,  which  gradually  twisted  to  the 
figure  and  consistence  of  a  man-of-war’s 
cable.  What  hope  for  peace  that  night  ? 
As  to  dreaming,  when  sleep  overcame  my 
rage  and  exasperation,  what  was  it  but  to 
be  awakened  to  sorrow,  by  the  terrors  of 
being  let  down  Freshwater  cliff,  bird’s- 
nesting,  by  a  rope  tied  round  my  middle 
— or  to  be  broiled  on  St.  Lawrence’s 
gridiron  ?  I  soon  taught  her  better. 
Women,  after  all,  have  some  reason. 

But  where  is  the  use  of  having  a  philo¬ 
sophically  constructed  bed,  if  you  do  not 
study  a  scientific  and  accurate  method  of 
lying  in  it  ? — you  may  as  well  put  a 
Troughton’s  equatorial  sector  into  the 
hands  of  an  Esquimaux  The  truth  is, 
not  one  person  in  ten  knows  the  philoso¬ 
phy  of  lying  in  bed,  any  more  than  the 
quadrature  of  the  circle.  One  fellow  puts 
his  hands  and  arms  in  fantastical  shapes 
over  his  head,  imitating  the  picture  of  a 
shepherd  reclining,  in  a  frontispiece  to 
an  old  edition  of  Phillips’s  Pastorals. 
Another  sprawls  on  his  back  like  a  frying 
flounder,  ille  sterlit  supinus.  A  third, 
the  reverse  of  the  last,  realizes  the  de¬ 
scription  Sallust  gives  us  of  the  beasts 
that  perish,  quae  natura  prona,  atque 
ventri  obedientia  finxit  !  By  all  these 
methods,  embarrassing  the  circulation, 
and  holding  in  bondage  the  lungs  and 
viscera.  How  then  is  it  ?  Begin  on  your 
right  side,  a  little  inclining  backward,  so 
that  you  do  not  press  on  your  arm,  and 
impede  the  circulation  of  the  subclavian 
arteries — your  legs  ad  libitum ,  but  tolera¬ 
bly  straightened.  If  you  turn,  da  capo , 
the  position  on  the  other  side.  How 
beautiful  is  the  simplicity  of  an  accurate 
and  well-digested  philosophy  ! 

Talking  of  legs,  I  cannot  forbear  a  case 
in  point.  A  friend  of  mine,  a  clergyman, 
and  a  great  polemical  reader,  one  night 
got  into  bed  at  ten,  and,  laying  his  legs 
uneasily,  had  a  soul  harrowing,  dreamy 
visitation.  His  limbs  were  presently  con¬ 
verted  into  theological  disputants  !  One 
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represented  a  wily  Arminian,  the  other 
a  hot  disciple  of  Calvin.  All  hope  of 
rest  was  banished.  They  kept  up  an  in¬ 
cessant  controversy  till  six  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  ;  he  supplying,  in  his  sleep,  the  ar¬ 
guments  and  texts  from  his  own  mind 
and  information.  Horrid  vision  1  Look 
to  your  legs.  —The  Inspector . 


THE  CAPTIVE. 

Wake  not  the  waters  with  thine  oar, 

My  gentle  gondolier : 

The  whispers  of  the  wave  and  shore 
Still  linger  on  my  ear. 

Lonely  the  night,  and  dark  its  sleep. 

And  few  the  stars  that  glow 

Within  the  mirror  of  the  deep, 

That  lies  outspread  below. 

But.  fix  the  mast,  the  sail  unfurl, 

My  gentle  gondolier ! 

The  wind  is  soft— the  calm  waves  curl— 
The  sentry  cannot  hear. 

And  in  this  light,  our  little  sail 
May  well  escape  his  ken ; 

And  we  shall  meet,  ere  dawning  pale, 
Our  long-lost  countrymen. 

Long  years  the  iron  manacle, 

My  gentle  gondolier ! 

Hath  worn  these  limbs  in  death-damp  cell, 
’Till  they  are  stiff  and  sere. 

Yet  little  heed  I  strengthless  limb. 

Or  think  of  anguish  past , 

So  we  escape  while  night  is  dim, 

And  heaven  is  overcast. 

“  Hark  !  ’tis  the  wakeful  sentry’s  call !” 
Nay,  nay,  my  gondolier! 

We’re  far  from  castle-moat  and  wall— 
The  sentry  cannot  hear. 

’Tis  but  the  plunging  sea-dog’s  feat, 

Or  wild  birds  on  the  cliff; — 

And  !o  !  the  wind  is  in  our  sheet, 

More  swiftly  sails  our  skiff. 

More  swiftly,  and  more  swiftly  yet. 

My  gentle  gondolier ! 

The  gale  is  fresh — our  sail  is  set— 

And  morn  will  soon  be  here. 

Oh  !  ne’er  did  hope  so  ardently 
In  human  heart  expaud, 

As  mine,  to  see  thee  ere  I  die, 

My  own — my  own  loved  land  1 

Literary  Magnet . 


ON  THE  MISTRESS  CICELY, 

A  PATTEKN  AND  EXAMPLE  OF  HOUSEKEEPERS, 
She  was  a  woman  peerless  in  her  station, 

With  household  virtues  wedded  to  her  name, 
Spotless  in  linen,  grass-bleached  in  her  fame, 
And  pure  and  clear-starched  in  her  reputation. 
Hence  in  my  castle  of  imagination 

She  bides  for  ever  more  the  dainty  dame. 

To  keep  all  airy  draperies  from  shame, 

And  all  dream  furniture  in  preservation. — 


There  walketh  she  with  keys  quite  silver  bright, 
m  perfect  hose,  and  shoes  of  seemly  black, 
Apron  and  stomacher  of  lily  white; — 

And  decent  order  follows  in  her  track ; 

The  burnished  plate  glows  lustrous  in  her  sight. 
And  glossy  floors  and  tables  shine  her  back  ! 

Ibid. 
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CHOICE  EXTRACTS  FROM 
NEW  WORKS. 

CAPTAIN  HALL’S  INTERVIEW 
WITH  BONAPARTE. 

The  following  highly  interesting  narra¬ 
tive  is  extracted  from  Captain  Basil 
Hall's  Interview  with  Napoleon  Bona¬ 
parte. ,  in  August. ,  1817,  now  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  Constable's  Miscellany  : — 

Of  course,  nothing  could  engage  our 
attention  on  arriving  at  St.  Helena  so 
strongly  as  its  wonderful  inhabitant,  Na¬ 
poleon  Bonaparte.  For  many  weeks  be¬ 
fore,  the  probability  of  seeing  him  had 
engrossed  the  thoughts  of  every  one  on 
board  in  a  degree  which  it  is  difficult  to 
describe,  and  would  hardly  be  credited  by 
those  who,  from  distance  or  other  circum¬ 
stances,  never  by  any  possibility  could 
have  been  admitted  to  his  presence.  What¬ 
ever  prejudices  or  opinions  we  might  pre¬ 
viously  have  entertained  respecting  his 
character,  every  former  sentiment  was 
now  overwhelmed  by  the  intense  anxiety 
to  see  a  man  who  had  exercised  such  an 
astonishing  influence  over  the  destinies  of 
mankind.  The  vivid  interest  recently 
excited  in  our  minds  by  travelling  into 
remote  countries,  and  being  the  first  to 
contemplate  unknown  nations,  and  a  to¬ 
tally  new  state  of  manners,  high  though 
it  had  been,  and  universally  felt,  was 
feeble  in  comparison  to  what  we  now  ex¬ 
perienced,  when  conscious  of  being  within 
so  short  a  distance  of  such  a  man  as  Na¬ 
poleon.  I  say  this  without  the  least 
affectation,  but  simply  as  a  curious  fact 
in  the  history  of  curiosity,  if  I  may  use 
so  quaint  an  expression,  by  which  every 
individual  on  board,  high  as  well  as  low, 
was  infinitely  more  occupied  about  this 
one  man,  than  he  had  been  with  all  the 
incidents  of  our  singular  voyage  put  to¬ 
gether.  Even  those  of  our  number  who, 
from  their  situation,  could  have  no  chance 
of  seeing  him,  caught  the  fever  of  the 
moment,  and  the  most  cold  and  indifferent 
person  on  board  was  roused  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  into  unexpected  excitement.  If  this 
were  true  of  others,  it  was  ten  times  more 
striking  in  the  case  of  those  who  had  any 
expectation  of  being  admitted  to  an  inter- 
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view ;  and  I  landed  with  two  gentlemen 
who  were  passengers  in  my  ship,  in  a 
state  of  greater  anxiety  than  I  ever  expe¬ 
rienced  before  or  since. 

As  I  had  the  ^pleasure  of  being  per¬ 
sonally  acquainted  with  the  governor  and 
his  family,  and  had  received  an  invitation 
to  live  at  I’lantation-IIouse,  I  calculated 
with  some  confidence  on  the  assistance 
which  this  acquaintance  would  afford  in 
forwarding  the  object  in  view.  Before 
taking  any  steps,  however,  I  waited  upon 
the  admiral  to  receive  his  orders  for  my 
further  proceedings.  He  had  no  objec¬ 
tions  to  my  attempting  to  see  Bonaparte, 
but  gave  me  very  slender  hopes  of  suc¬ 
cess  ;  and  on  reaching  the  governor’s 
country  house,  1  was  much  disappointed 
by  finding  that  Bonaparte  and  he  were 
on  terms  which  rendered  it  impossible  for 
him  to  request  an  interview  for  any  stran¬ 
ger.  He  most  kindly  however,  under¬ 
took  to  do  all  that  was  in  his  power,  and 
immediately  wrote  a  note  to  captain  Blake- 
ney,  the  officer  who  was  at  that  period  in 
charge  of  Longwood,  to  say  that  I  had 
just  arrived  from  the  eastern  seas,  and  was 
desirous  of  waiting  upon  general  Bona¬ 
parte,  to  whom  my  wishes  were  to  be 
made  known  in  the  manner  most  likely 
to  succeed. 

No  answer  came  that  evening  ;  and  I 
did  not  sleep  a  wink  all  night.  A  posi¬ 
tive  refusal  would  probably  have  had  a 
different  effect ;  the  disappointment  must 
have  been  submitted  to  ;  but  this  uncer¬ 
tainty  was  harassing  and  agitating  in  a 
degree  which,  though  it  surprised  me  a 
good  deal  at  the  time,  I  have  since  learned 
to  consider  perfectly  natural ;  for  I  see 
abundant  explanation  of  my  anxiety  and 
want  of  rest,  on  comparing  wThat  I  feel 
now  on  the  subject,  with  the  lasting  re¬ 
gret  I  should  inevitably  have  experienced, 
had  I  failed,  when  so  very  near,  to  see  the 
most  remarkable  man  of  the  age. 

This  night  was  succeeded  by  a  still 
more  anxious  morning.  After  breakfast 
an  answer  came  from  Longwood  to  say, 
that  my  name  had  been  mentioned  to  Bo¬ 
naparte,  as  well  as  my  desire  of  paying 
my  respects  to  him ;  but  it  seemed  he 
had  not  taken  the  slightest  notice  of  the 
communication.  Captain  Blakeney  added, 
that  he  thought  it  might  be  as  well  for 
me  to  come  to  Longwood,  as  Bonaparte 
might  possibly  choose  to  receive  me  if 
actually  on  the  spot.  I  accordingly  rode 
over,  accompanied  by  my  two  Companions. 

Dr.  O’Meara  and  captain  Blakeney  re¬ 
ceived  us  as  we  entered  the  grounds  of 
Bongwood,  but  gave  us  no  hopes.  Bo¬ 
naparte,  they  were  sorry  to  say,  was  not 
in  a  humour  to  see  any  one ;  he  had  not 
even  mentioned  my  name ;  and  in  all  pro¬ 


bability  did  not  choose  to  have  the  subject 
spoken  of  again.  It  was  a  pity,  they 
said,  that  we  had  not  been  a  few  minutes 
sooner,  as  he  had  been  walking  in  the 
garden,  and  we  might  at  least  have  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him.  Here  was 
a  fresh  mortification,  and  we  felt  that  we 
could  have  gone  away  contented  and 
happy  had  we  got  but  one  glimpse  of 
him,  and  have  had  it  to  say,  or  rather  to 
feel  and  recollect,  that  so  prodigious  a 
meteor  had  not  shot  across  the  political 
sky  of  our  times  without  arresting,  if 
only  for  an  instant,  our  actual  observation. 

I  have  often  heard  this  description  and 
degree  of  curiosity  called  unreasonable, 
and  have  even  known  some  people  who 
said  they  would  have  cared  mighty  little 
to  see  Bonaparte  ;  that  in  short  they 
would  hardly  have  crossed  the  street 
merely  to  see  him.  With  such  persons  I 
can  acknowledge  no  sympathy  in  this 
matter  ;  and  without  fearing  to  lay  myself 
open  to  the  charge  of  trifling,  I  can  assert 
with  confidence,  that  no  exertions  I  have 
ever  made,  have  been  nearly  so  well  re¬ 
paid  by  subsequent  reflection,  as  those 
which  have  had  for  their  object  to  get 
even  a  momentary  view  of  distinguished 
men.  This  is  most  especially  true  in  the 
case  of  Bonaparte  ;  and  it  would  be  easy, 
were  it  not  tedious  and  out  of  place,  to 
explain,  and,  as  I  think,  to  justify  all 
this. 

Meanwhile  we  proceeded  onwards  to 
count  Bertrand’s  house,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  gently  sloping  bank,  on  the  western 
brow  of  which  stood  the  dwelling  of  Bo¬ 
naparte.  Between  the  two  houses  lay  a 
neat  flower-garden,  intersected  by  gravel- 
walks,  and  enclosed  by  a  low  hedge :  the 
immediate  vicinity  was  distinguished  from 
the  surrounding  bleak  and  desolate  coun¬ 
try  by  a  few  trees,  dropped  as  if  by  acci¬ 
dent  in  the  desert.  The  countess  Bertrand 
received  us  in  the  midst  of  her  family,  in 
a  small,  low,  uncomfortable  apartment, 
which  was  rendered  still  more  incommo¬ 
dious  in  consequence  of  some  repairs  in 
another  part  of  the  house,  from  whence 
the  furniture  had  been  removed  ;  so  that 
sofas,  beds,  and  tables,  were  huddled  to¬ 
gether  where  they  had  no  proper  places. 
The  good  lady  herself  seemed  to  be  suffer¬ 
ing  from  toothache  ;  the  day  was  cold, 
and  the  scanty  fire  scarcely  warmed  the 
room  ;  a  little  child  was  moaning  in  its 
mother’s  arms,  and,  in  short,  everything 
wore  an  air  of  discomfort.  The  person 
most  concerned,  however,  appeared  to  be 
the  least  sensible  of  any  thing  being 
wrong,  and  received  us  with  smiles  and 
kindness,  and  spared  us  all  apology  for 
the  disorganized  state  of  her  establish¬ 
ment.  Several  very  pretty  children  hear- 
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ing  the  voices  of  strangers,  came  running 
in,  and  played  merrily  round  us  during 
all  our  stay,  unconscious,  poor  little 
things,  of  the  strange  reverses  of  fortune 
under  which  their  parents  were  suffering. 
The  countess  appeared  a  remarkably  lady¬ 
like  person  ;  and  what  was  more  to  our 
purpose,  spoke  English  perfectly  well, 
and  soon  gained  our  good-will  by  the  ac¬ 
tive  interest  she  took  in  the  object  we  had 
so  much  at  heart,  and  on  which  alone  we 
could  think  or  speak.  In  a  short  time 
she  had  wrought  herself  into  so  much 
anxiety  about  our  seeing  the  emperor,  that 
a  stranger  coming  in  might  have  thought 
she  was  one  of  the  party  who  were  en¬ 
deavouring  to  see  him  for  the  first  time. 
Her  husband  also  was  very  obliging,  and 
seemed  willing  to  forward  our  views  as 
much  as  lay  in  his  power  ;  but  he  par¬ 
took  little  of  the  vivacity  of  his  wife,  and 
seemed  upon  the  whole  rather  out  of  spi¬ 
rits,  and  not  altogether  pleased  with  his 
situation.  He  described  himself,  indeed, 
as  having  suffered  considerably  in  health 
from  the  confinement  and  the  insalubrious 
air  of  the  climate. 

After  sitting  for  about  half  an  hour 
chatting  on  various  topics,  but  always 
coming  round  to  the  original  subject  which 
filled  our  thoughts,  count  Bertrand  caught 
some  portion  of  the  interest  we  felt,  and 
in  which  his  wife  so  strongly  participated. 
He  said  it  was  just  possible  the  emperor 
might  admit  us  ;  at  all  events  he  would 
wait  upon  him,  to  communicate  our 
wishes,  and  return  presently  to  let  us 
know  how  he  had  fared  in  his  mission. 
The  interval  was  passed  in  a  state  of  the 
utmost  anxiety,  and  at  every  casual  sound 
which  we  thought  might  be  count  Ber¬ 
trand’s  footstep,  we  started  up,  in  expec¬ 
tation  of  a  summons.  Madame  Bertrand 
meanwhile  alternately  consoled  us,  and 
rallied  us  upon  our  taking  the  matter  so 
much  to  heart.  Half  an  hour  at  least 
elapsed  before  we  heard  any  thing  of  his 
success ;  at  length  the  door  opened,  and 
instead  of  the  grand  marshal  himself,  a 
servant  entered,  and  said  he  was  desired 
to  tell  us,  that  the  emperor,  on  returning 
from  his  walk,  had  thrown  off  his  coat, 
and  lain  down  on  the  sofa  ;  in  short,  that 
he  did  not  choose  to  receive  any  visitors. 

Here,  then,  was  a  termination  to  all 
our  expectations ;  and  we  rose  to  take 
leave  with  a  mixed  feeling  of  regret  at 
having  lost  the  pleasure  we  had  promised 
ourselves  ;  some  degree  of  provocation  at 
Napoleon's  cavalier  treatment  of  us  ;  and 
perhaps  a  little  dash  of  self-reproach,  for 
having  given  the  whole  affair  such  im¬ 
mense  importance. 

After  mounting  our  horses,  and  riding 
away  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  it  was 


recollected  we  had  not  seen  Dr.  O’Meara 
on  leaving  the  grounds  of  Longwood  ; 
and,  having  heard  that  this  gentleman 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  Bona¬ 
parte's  disposition  and  habits,  we  turned 
our  horses’  heads  back  again,  and  found 
the  doctor  at  the  gate.  He  gave  us  little 
or  no  hopes  of  accomplishing  a  sight  of 
Bonaparte  by  any  means  he  could  think 
of ;  and  we  were  just  coming  away,  when 
I  chanced  to  mention  my  regret  at  not 
seeing  the  emperor,  as  I  wished  to  ask 
about  Brienne,  where  my  father,  sir 
James  Hall,  had  passed  some  time  at  the 
very  period  he  was  a  student  at  the  Mili¬ 
tary  College  there.  Dr.  O’Meara  said 
this  materially  altered  the  case,  since  Bo¬ 
naparte  took  great  interest  in  every  cir¬ 
cumstance  relative  to  Brienne,  however 
minute,,  and  might  very  possibly  have 
admitted  me,  had  he  known  more  parti¬ 
cularly  who  I  was.  He  added,  that  Bo¬ 
naparte  had  already  made  some  inquiries 
respecting  the  Lyra’s  voyage  to  the  east, 
but  was  not  sufficiently  interested  by  what 
he  had  heard,  to  see  me  on  that  account 
alone,  and  that  some  farther  motive  was 
wanting  to  induce  him  to  afford  me  an 
audience.  It  was  now,  however,  long 
past  his  usual  hour  of  seeing  company, 
and  Dr.  O’Meara  recommended  us  to  go 
away  for  the  night,  promising,  if  an  op¬ 
portunity  occurred,  to  speak  to  him  on 
the  subject ;  and,  if  any  thing  encouraging 
took  place,  to  inform  the  governor  of  it 
by  telegraph.  With  this  slender  hope 
we  again  left  Longwood  ;  my  friends  took 
the  direct  road  to  James’s  Town,  while  I 
recrossed  the  hills  to  Plantation-House. 

We  were  greatly  surprised  next  morn¬ 
ing  not  to  receive  any  telegraphic  mes¬ 
sage,  favourable  or  otherwise  ;  but  I  kept 
my  horse  -at  the  door,  saddled,  and  all 
ready  to  start  at  a  moment’s  warning.  At 
ose  o’clock  it  was  discovered  that  a  signal 
had  been  made  and  duly  received,  more 
than  an  hour  before,  at  the  gate  of  Planta¬ 
tion-House,  to  the  following  effect : — 
“  General  Bonaparte  wishes  to  see  captain 
Hail  at  two  o’clock.”  The  signal-man, 
knowing  nothing  of  me,  naturally  con¬ 
ceived  that  I  must  be  in  James's  Town, 
and  repeated  the  signal  to  the  Fort,  near 
the  anchorage  ;  so  that  it  was  not  until 
the  message  had  been  transmitted  back 
again  from  the  town  to  Plantation-House 
that  I  knew  any  thing  of  the  matter. 

It  was  as  much  as  I  could  now  do  to 
save  my  time,  by  gallopping  at  the  risk 
of  my  neck  over  the  hills  to  Longwood, 
at  the  gate  of  which  I  found  the  other 
gentlemen,  who  had  hurried  from  the  ship 
on/ hearing  of  the  signal.  The  countess 
Bertrand,  to  whose  house  we  were  con¬ 
ducted,  wras  unaffectedly  delighted  to  hear 
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the  news.  Her  rooms  were  now  all  in 
order,  the  tooth-ache  gone,  and  every 
thing  wore  a  more  smiling  aspect  than  on 
the  day  before. 

The  count  informed  us  it  was  the  em¬ 
peror’s  desire  that  I  should  be  introduced 
first  alone,  and  my  companions  afterwards 
together.  As  I  had  been  told  of  his  im¬ 
patient  manner  to  those  who  understood 
French  imperfectly,  I  requested  general 
Bertrand  to  be  present,  in  case  1  should 
happen  not  to  understand  what  was  said, 
or,  from  want  of  familiarity  with  the  lan¬ 
guage,  not  be  able  to  make  myself  under¬ 
stood.  He  assured  me  that  there  need  be 
no  difficulty  on  this  head  ;  and  observed, 
that  I  was  quite  mistaken  in  supposing 
the  emperor  at  all  impatient  on  such  oc¬ 
casions,  since,  on  the  contrary,  he  was 
extremely  considerate,  and  always  ready 
to  make  allowances.  Thus  re-assured,  I 
proceeded  to  an  ante-room,  where  I  waited 
for  about  ten  minutes,  till  a  servant  an¬ 
nounced,  that  his  majesty  the  emperor 
was  ready  to  receive  me. 

On  entering  the  room,  I  saw  Bonaparte 
standing  before  the  fire,  with  his  head 
leaning  on  his  hand,  and  his -elbow  rest¬ 
ing  on  the  chimney-piece.  He  looked 
up,  and  came  forward  two  paces,  return¬ 
ing  my  salutation  with  a  careless  sort  of 
bow,  or  nod.  His  first  question  was, 

What  is  your  name  ?”  and,  upon  my 
answering,  he  said,  “Ah, — Hall — I  knew 
your  father  when  1  was  at  the  Military 
College  at  Brienne — I  remember  him  per¬ 
fectly — he  was  fond  of  mathematics — he 
did  not  associate  much  with  the  younger 
part  of  the  scholars,  but  rather  with  the 
priests  and  professors,  in  another  part  of 
the  town  from  that  in  which  we  lived.” 
He  then  paused  for  an  instant,  and  as  he 
seemed  to  expect  me  to  speak,  I  jemarked, 
that  I  had  often  heard  my  father  mention 
the  circumstance  of  his  having  been  at 
Brienne  during  the  peiiod  referred  to; 
but  had  never  supposed  it  possible  that  a 
private  individual  could  be  remembered 
at  such  a  distance  of  time,  the  interval  of 
which  had  been  filled  with  so  many  im¬ 
portant  events.  “  Oh,  no,”  exclaimed 
he,  u  it  is  not  in  the  least  surprising ; 
your  father  was  the  first  Englishman  I 
ever  saw,  and  I  have  recollected  him  all 
my  life  on  that  account.” 

It  may  be  right  to  mention  here,  that 
although  the  conversation  was  carried  on 
entirely' in  French,  I  prefer  reporting  it  in 
English,  as  I  can  be  certain  of  conveying 
the  correct  meaning  in  a  translation,  while 
I  could  hardly  pretend  to  give  the  precise 
words  in  the  original  language,  certainly 
not  the  exact  turn  of  expression  ;  and  a 
false  conception  might  therefore  be  formed 
of  what  passed.  The  notes  from  which 


this  account  is  drawn  up  were  made 
within  a  few  hours  attcr  leaving  Long- 
wood,  before  I  slept,  or  was  engaged  in 
any  other  occupation.  But,  in  fact,  the 
impression  left  upon  my  mind  by  the 
whole  scene  dwelt  on  my  thoughts,  to  the 
exclusion  of  almost  every  thing  else,  for 
many  days  afterwards. 

( To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


YOUNG  NAPOLEON. 

The  author  of  Notes  and  Reflections 
during  a  Ramble  in  Germany ,  was  pre¬ 
sent  at  Vienna  during  the  performance  of 
the  funeral  ceremonies  in  honour  of  the 
king  of  Bavaria,  at  which  a  brother  of 
the  emperor  and  young  Napoleon  being 
the  only  members  of  the  imperial  family 
present  in  the  city,  assisted.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  account  is  given  by  the  author,  of 
one  upon  the  developement  of  whose  cha¬ 
racter  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  are  fixed 
with  anxious  curiosity  : — 

“  In  the  centre  of  the  chapel,  a  kingly 
crown  and  a  ducal  cap  lay  glittering  upon 
a  black  pall,  which  covered  a  raised  (pa¬ 
geant)  bier.  Innumerable  tall  and  mas¬ 
sive  church  candlesticks  of  silver  were 
ranged  around  the  bier,  and  the  thick 
pale  torches  shed  upon  it  their  white  and 
sickly  rays.  A  row  of  priests  stood  with 
their  clasped  hands  pointed  in  prayer, 
on  one  side  ;  a  rank  of  the  life  or  palace 
guards  in  scarlet  clothing,  leaned  up 
their  halberds  on  that  opposite.  At  the 
head  of  the  bier  some  twenty  officers  of 
the  Hungarian  grenadiers,  and  two  or. 
three  hussar  officers,  who  accompanied 
the  commander  of  the  garrison,  stood 
closely  grouped.  A  few  persons  of  dis¬ 
tinction  sate  in  private  pews  in  a  gallery 
above,  that  have  glass  windows  looking 
down  upon  the  chapel.  Among  these,  in 
a  pew  by  himself,  next  the  emperor’s 
brother,  was  the  young  Napoleon.  He 
leaned  from  the  open  window  during  the 
service.  His  complexion  is  very  fair, 
his  forehead  good,  the  lower  part  of  his 
face  short  and  rounded ;  his  nose  not 
very  prominent,  but  well  shaped.  The 
colour  of  his  eyes  I  could  not  distinguish, 
and  except  for  moments,  saw  him  only 
in  profile  :  but  he  impresses  you  as  a 
very  good-looking  gentleman-like  boy, 
with  an  appearance  and  manner  somewhat 
beyond  his  age.  His  hands  were  clasped 
together,  and  he  seemed  to  take  that  feel¬ 
ing  interest  in  the  scene,  which  is  alike 
natural  and  becoming  in  a  youth  of 

fifteen . I  learn  that  he  is  bred 

up  in  a  particularly  quiet  way,  is  little 
on  horseback,  and  seldom  or  never  seen 
among  the  troops,  or  encouraged  in  any 
martial  tastes.” 
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Wi)t  ®att)em* 

“I  am  but  a  (lath ever  and  disposer  of  other 
men's  stuff.’’-- -H'otton 


A  TYRANT. 

Knowles,  in  his  Turkish  History ,  re¬ 
lates  an  extraordinary  instance  of  capri¬ 
cious  tyranny.  It  is,  that  a  German 
prisoner,  of  a  gigantic  figure  and  heroic 
courage,  was  exposed,  by  command  of 
the  Sultan,  with  his  hands  and  feet  se¬ 
curely  fettered,  and  destroyed  inch-meal 
by  a  dwarf  who  reached  little  higher  than 
his  knees. 


The  Arabs  of  the  desert  have  always 
been  remarkable  for  their  freedom  of 
speech  even  to  crowned  heads.  A  Caliph 
being  at  table,  a  Bedouin  presented  hirp- 
self,  and  was  desired  to  sit  down.  He 
obeyed,  and  immediately  commenced  a 
tremendous  attack  on  a  roasted  lamb, 
which  he  devoured  with  unrelenting  vora¬ 
city.  “  In  the  name  of  Alla,”  said  the 
Caliph,  u  who  are  you  that  are  thus 
tearing  this  poor  lamb  with  so  much 
fury  ?  One  would  suppose  that  his 
mother  had  given  you  a  terrible  butting 
with  her  horns.”  u  No,”  replied  the 
Arab,  “  but  to  judge  fiom  your  annoy¬ 
ance  at  my  eating  him,  we  might  con¬ 
clude  that  his  mother  had  at  least  been 
your  nurse.” 


BAD  WRITING. 

An  eastern  writer  speaking  of  a  man  of 
a  weak  understanding  and  deformed  per¬ 
son,  but  magnificently  attired,  compares 
him  to  a  wretched  hand- writing  traced  in 
characters  of  gold. 


MASQUERADES. 

The  first  masquerade  given  in  England 
upon  the  foreign  plan,  uniting,  after  the 
Venetian  fashion,  elegance  and  rude 
mirth  and  revelry,  was  by  the  queen  of 
Charles  I.,  but  as  it  was  unfortunately 
fixed  for  a  Sunday,  the  populace  loudly 
complained  of  the  profanation  of  the 
Lord’s  day.  In  the  front  of  the  ban- 
quetting-house  at  Whitehall,  a  scuffle 
ensued  between  the  soldiers  and  the  peo¬ 
ple,  in  which  half  a  dozen  of  the  latter 
were  killed,  and  two  or  three  of  the 
guards.  This  produced  a  general  dislike 
of  the  queen,  which  afterwards  aggra¬ 
vated  every  other  imputation  that  was 
cast  upon  that  unfortunate  lady,  as  well 
as  created  a  violent  popular  and  some¬ 
times  magisterial  opposition  to  masque¬ 
rades  generally,  for  nearly  a  century  after. 


MOZART. 

Mozart  was  one  day  accosted,  in  the 
streets  of  Vienna,  by  a  petitioner  for 
alms,  who  appeared  to  have  seen  better 
days.  The  musician,  who  kept  more 
resources  in  his  brains  than  in  his  pocket, 
bethought  himself  a  little,  and  he  then 
begged  the  person  to  wait  while  he 
went  into  a  tavern.  He  there  called  for 
pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  having  written 
an  extempore  minuet,  returned  with  it 
to  his  petitioner,  and  told  him  to  carry 
it  to  such  and  such  a  music  shop.  The 
poor  fellow  did  so,  and  obtained  for  it 

some  double  ducats _ It  is  a  composition 

remarkable  for  its  union  of  grace  and 
science,  which  the  writer  perhaps  took  a 
natural  pride  in  showing  on  such  an 
occasion. 


A  notorious  rogue  being  brought  be¬ 
fore  lord  Bacon,  and  knowing  his  case  to 
be  desperate,  instead  oi  pleading,  he  took 
to  himself  the  liberty  of  jesting,  and  thus 
said,  “  I  charge  you  in  the  king’s  name, 
to  seize  and  take  away  that  man  (meaning 
the  judge)  in  the  red  gown,  for  I  go  in 
danger  of  my  life  because  of  him.” 


TO  READERS  AND  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A  SUFFLEMENTARY  NUMBER  of  the  MlRROR  IS 
published  with  the  present  one,,  embellished 
with  a  line  half-sheet  Engraving  of  the  Fune¬ 
ral  Procession  of  his  late  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  York;  together  with  full  details  of  the 
ceremonies  observed  on  the  melancholy  occa¬ 
sion. 

We  are  much  pleased  with  W.  X.  F’s.  draw¬ 
ing,  it  shall  very  early  appear  in  our  columns.  5 

J.’s  polite  note,  and  a  well-written  communi¬ 
cation,  (which  shall  certainly  appear)  have  been 
received,  and  we  return  thanks. 

We  are  thankful  to  our  staunch  friend  Jacobus 
for  his  “  abstract.”  Subtract  43  from  70,  and 

there  remain  - .  Psha  1  our  account  stands 

tolerably  well  with  thee.  Jacobus.  Give  us  six 
months. 

To  M.  L.  B.  we  are  grateful. 

C.  F.  E.  Turn  to  p.  213,  vol.  iii  of  the  3Iir. 
ror,  and  you  will  find  what  you  so  highly  prize. 

Sagittarius  shall  certainly  be  attended  to; 
and  Maria  of  Wiltshire  has  our  best  thanks. 

Bios  shall  have  insertion. 

Judgment  deferred  on  Janet;  Benjamin  Bod¬ 
kin;  O.  W.  C. ;  J.  W. ;  0.  G. ;  Tippoo ;  and 
J.  E.  Wall. 

The  following  articles  are  declined  : — Juvenis; 
A.P.;  J.H.A.,  0.  B  ;  Ccelebs ;  IAbertatis 
Amicus;  T.  W, ;  W.  S. ;  On  Ambition ;  J.  D.  C. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  the  offering  kindly 
made  by  T.  R - d. 

Further  answers  in  our  next. 


Printed  and  Published  by  J.  L1MBIRD, 
143,  Strand  ( near  Somerset  House J,and  soul  by 
ail  Newsmen  and  Booksellers. 
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&ijt  98trti>place  of  fflJHtlKam  &$enstont» 


The  above  spirited  engraving  represents 
the  birth-place  of  the  celebrated  elegiac 
and  pastoral  poet,  Shenstone,  who  was 
born  at  the  Leasowes,  near  Hales-Owen, 
in  the  year  1714.  The  design  of  the 
view  we  now  give  of  the  house  in  which 
the  poet  was  born  is  from  a  drawing  by 
Shenstone,  taken  in  1744.  The  house, 
by  considerable  additions  and  alterations, 
aided  by  the  ingenuity  and  taste  of  the 
poet,  was  rendered  a  very  respectable 
dwelling,  and  remained  till  177*%  when 
it  was  entirely  taken  down,  and  an  ele¬ 
gant  modern  house  erected. 

Shenstone’s  father  was  an  uneducated 
gentleman  farmer,  who  cultivated  an  es¬ 
tate  of  his  own,  called  the  Leasowes. 
William,  after  passing  through  other  in¬ 
struction,  was  removed  to  that  of  a  clergy¬ 
man,  at  Solihull,  from  whom  he  acquired 
a  fund  of  classical  literature,  together 
with  a  taste  for  the  best  English  writers. 
In  1732,  he  was  entered  of  Pembroke 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  formed  one 
of  a  set  of  young  men  who  met  in  the 
evening  at  one  another’s  chambers,  and 
read  English  works  in  polite  literature. 
He  also  began  to  exercise  his  poetical 
talent  upon  some  slight  topics ;  but 
Vol.  ix.  H 


coming  into  possession  of  his  paternal  pro¬ 
perty,  with  augmentation,  he  indulged 
himself  in  more  retirement,  and  forget- 
ing  his  calls  to  college  residence,  he  took 
up  his  abode  at  a  house  of  his  own,  and 
commenced  gentleman.  In  1737i  h® 
printed  anonymously,  a  small  volume  of 
juvenile  poems,  which  was  little  noticed. 
His  first  visit  to  London  in  1740,  intro¬ 
duced  him  to  the  acquaintance  of  Dods- 
ley,  who  printed  his  Judgment  of  Her¬ 
cules^  dedicated  to  his  Hagley  neighbour, 
Mr.  (afterwards  lord)  Littleton.  It  was 
followed  by  a  work  written  before  it, 
T'he  Schoolmistress ,  a  piece  in  Spenser’s 
style  and  stanza,  the  heroine  of  which 
was  a  village  dame,  supposed  to  have 
given  him  his  first  instruction.  The  vein 
of  benevolence  and  good  sense,  and  the 
touches  of  the  pathetic,  by  which  this 
performance  is  characterized,  render  it 
extremely  pleasing,  and,  perhaps,  place 
it  at  the  head  of  his  compositions. 

After  amusing  himself  with  a  few 
rambles  to  places  of  public  resort,  Shen¬ 
stone  now  sat  down  to  the  life  which  he 
invariably  pursued,  and  which  consisted 
in  improving  the  picturesque  beauties  of 
the  Ijeasowes,  exercising  his  pen  in  ea- 
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sual  effusions  of  verse  and  prose,  and 
cultivating  such  society  as  lay  within  his 
reach.  The  fame  of  the  Leasowes  was 
widely  spread  by  an  elaborate  description 
of  Dodsley’s,  which  drew  multitudes  of 
visitors  to  the  place,  and  the  house  being 
originally  only  a  farm,  became  inadequate 
to  his  grounds,  and  required  enlargement. 
H  ence  he  lay  continually  under  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  narrow  circumstances,  which 
preyed  upon  his  spirits,  and  rendered  him 
by  no  means  a  happy  inhabitant  of  the 
little  Eden  he  had  created.  Gray,  from 
the  perusal  of  his  letters,  deduces  the 
following,  perhaps  too  satirical  account : 
44  Poor  man  !  he  was  always  wishing  for 
money,  for  fame,  and  other  distinctions ; 
and  his  whole  philosophy  consisted  in 
living  against  his  will  in  retirement,  and 
in  a  place  which  his  taste  had  adorned, 
but  which  he  only  enjoyed  when  people 
of  note  came  to  see  and  commend'  it.” 
For  the  preceding  memoir  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  remarks  on  Shenstone’s  writings  we 
are  indebted  to  Dr.  Aikin’s  Select  British 
Poets. 

Shenstone  died  of  a  fever  in  February 
1763,  in  his  fiftieth  year,  and  was  interred 
in  the  church-yard  of  Hales-Owen.  Mo¬ 
numents  to  his  memory  were  erected  by 
several  persons  who  loved  the  man,  and  es¬ 
teemed  his  poetry.  Of  the  latter,  the  ge¬ 
neral  opinion  is  now  nearly  uniform.  It  is 
regarded  as  commonly  correct,  elegant, 
melodious,  and  tender  in  sentiment,  and 
pleasing  and  natural  in  description,  but 
verging  to  the  languid  and  feeble.  His 
prose  writings,  published  in  a  separate 
volume,  display  good  sense  and  cultivated 
taste,  and  sometimes  contain  new  and 
acute  observations  on  mankind. 


anecdotes  aifb  Tvecollecttons. 

Notings,  selections, 

Anecdote  and  joke  : 

Our  recollections  ; 

Witn  gravities  for  graver  folk. 


MR.  ABEMETHY. 

Those  persons  who  have  frequented  the 
morning  levees  of  the  gentleman  whose 
name  heads  this  anecdote  will  no  doubt 
quickly  recognize  the  portrait  : — He  was 
a  little  portly  figure,  with  a  round,  fresh- 
coloured,  and  pleasant  face  ;  and  his  head, 
which  was  rather  large,  covered  with  a 
profusion  of  white  hair,  dressed  in  the 
fashion  of  the  close  of  the  last  century. 
Indeed,  his  entire  figure  and  dress  were 
those  of  a  substantial  citizen  of  1790. 
He  did  not  rise  when  I  entered ;  but 
merely  made  a  slight  inclination  of  his 
head,  and  waved  his  left  hand,  which 
held  his  hat,  raising  it  from  his  knee,  on 


which  it  rested.  He  then  fixed  his  eyes 
steadfastly  upon  me,  whilst  I  addressed 
my  friend.  After  a  few  minutes,  turning 
suddenly  round  to  his  patient,  he  abruptly 
inquired,  “  Have  you  any  thing  more  to 
say  ?”  Tom  assured  him  that  he  had  not ; 
that  he  fully  understood  his  orders ; 
“  but  the  pain  ”  —  “  Stop  !”  ejaculated 
the  little  man,  “  I  know  what  you  are 
going  to  say  ;  it  is  all  fudge.  It  you 
know  my  orders,  follow  them.”  Not¬ 
withstanding  this  specimen  of  his  abrupt 
manner,  I  ventured  to  address  the  doc¬ 
tor;  and  stated,  as  my  opinion,  that  my 
friend  ’would  benefit  greatly  by  a  change 
of  air  and  scene.  He  again  eyed  me  for 
a  few  seconds,  and  demanded,  4‘  Are  you 
a  physician,  Sir  ?”  “  No.” — “  Are  you 

a  surgeon  ?”  “  No.”  —  u  Then,  Sir, 

what  right  have  you  to  form  an  opinion 
on  the  subject  ?”  and,  without  waiting 
for  a  reply,  rose  from  his  seat  and  left 
the  room. — Death's  Doings, 

THE  WAVEELEY  NOVELS. 

M.  Gosselin,  a  bookseller  of  Paris, 
has  realized  about  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
pounds  by  publishing  bad  translations  of 
the  Scotch  novels.  "He  is  now  bringing 
out  a  splendid  edition  of  the  whole  of  the 
novels,  in  seventy- two  volumes  ;  and  he 
addressed  a  copy  of  this  publication  to 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  apologizing  for  having 
printed  the  baronet’s  name  on  the  title- 
page.  “  These  works  are  minef'  replied 
Sir  Walter;  w  pecuniary  misfortunes 
oblige  me  to  make  this  avowal.”  This 
is  the  story  here,  and  it  is  said  to  he  the 
first  time  Sir  Walter  owned  himself  the 
author  of  those  popular  productions. — ■ 
Paris  letter.  New  Monthly  Magazine. 

SHERIDAN. 

However  frequently  Sheridan  might  be 
at  a  loss  for  money,  he  never  wanted  wit. 
Some  amusing  anecdotes  of  his  improvi¬ 
dence  and  high  good  humour  are  recorded 
in  a  recent  number  of  the  Monthly  Ma¬ 
gazine.  We  extract  one  or  two.  “  He 
once  mounted  a  horse  which  a  horse 
dealer  was  showing  off  near  a  coffee¬ 
house  at  the  bottom  of  St.  Janaes’s-street, 
rode  it  to  Tattersall’s,  and  sold  it,  and 
walked  quietly  back  to  the  spot  from 
which  he  set  out.  The  owner  was  fu¬ 
rious,  swore  he  would  be  the  death  of 
him  ;  and,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after¬ 
wards  they  were  seen  sitting  together  over 
a  bottle  of  wine  in  the  coffee-house,  the 
horse-jockey  with  the  tears  running  down 
his  face  at  Sheridan’s  jokes,  and  almost 
ready  to  hug  him  as  an  honest  fellow.”— 
u  Sheridan’s  house  and  lobby  were  beset 
Vvith  duns  every  morning,  who  were  told 
that  Mr.  Sheridan  was  not  yet  up,  and 
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shewn  into  the  several  rooms  on  each  side 
the  entrance.  As  soon  as  he  had  break¬ 
fasted)  he  asked,  ‘Are  those  doors  all 
shut,  John  ?’  and,  being  assured  they 
were,  marched  out  very  deliberately  be¬ 
tween  them,  to  the  astonishment  of  his 
self-invited  guests,  who  soon  found  the 
bird  was  flown.’’ 

THE  WANT  OF  MONEY. 

There  is  one  class  of  persons  who  are 
always  in  want  of  money  from  the  want 
of  spirit  to  make  use  of  it.  Such  persons 
are  much  to  be  pitied.  They  live  in 
want,  in  the  midst  of  plenty — dare  not 
touch  what  belongs  to  them — are  afraid 
to  say  that  their  soul  is  their  own — have 
their  wealth  locked  up  from  them  by  fear 
and  meanness  as  effectually  as  by  bolts 
and  bars  —  scarcely  allow  themselves  a 
coat  to  their  backs,  or  a  morsel  to  eat — 
are  in  dread  of  coming  to  the  parish  all 
their  lives — and  are  not  sorry  when  they 
die,  to  think  that  they  shall  no  longer 
be  an  expense  to  themselves — according 
to  the  old  epigram  : — 

•  Here  lies  Father  Clarges, 

Who  died  to  save  charges  !” 

CHARACTER  OF  DR.  PARR,  BY  HIM¬ 
SELF. 

From  my  youth  upward  to  the  present 
moment,  I  never  deserted  a  private  friend, 
nor  violated  a  public  principle — I  have 
been  the  slave  of  no  patron  and  the  drudge 
of  no  party — I  formed  my  political  opi¬ 
nions  without  the  smallest  regard,  and 
have  acted  upon  them  with  an  utter  dis¬ 
regard  to  personal  emoluments  and  pro¬ 
fessional  honours — for  many  and  the  best 
years  of  my  existence  I  endured  very 
irksome  toil,  and  “  suffered  ”  very  gall¬ 
ing  “  need  — measuring  my  resources 
by  my  wants,  I  now  so  “  abound  ”  as  to 
unite  a  competent  income  with  an  inde¬ 
pendent  spirit, — and,  above  all,  looking 
back  to  this  life,  and  onward  to  another, 
I  possess  that  inward  “  peace  of  mind, 
which  the  world  can  neither  give  nor  take 
away.” — Parr's  Aphorisms . 

annibal  caracci. 

Augustino  Caracci,  the  brother  of 
Annibal.  having  delivered  a  long  dis¬ 
course  in  praise  of  the  group  of  the  Lao- 
coon  and  his  children,  felt  considerable 
surprise  that  Annibal  should  say  nothing 
upon  this  chef  d'u  uvre ,  the  admiration 
of  so  many  centuries.  Annibal  immedi¬ 
ately  took  out  his  pencil,  and  drew  the 
subject  against  the  wall  of  the  picture 
room,  with  as  much  precision  as  if  the 
statue  had  been  before  him  ;  then  turning 
towards  his  brethren,  he  said,  “  Poets 
paint  by  words,  and  painters  speak  by 
the  pencil.” 

H  2 


WILLfAM  GIFFORD.* 

W  illiam  Gifford  was  a  great  man. 
He  raised  himself  from  the  lower  rank 
of  life ;  and,  like  one  of  the  mightiest 
of  conquerors,  his  original  garb  was  ever 
preserved  in  his  chest  (the  chest  of  his 
mind),  to  preserve  him  from  overweening 
passions  and  pride.  He  felt  strongly ; 
he  wrote  powerfully.  There  was  gall  and 
wormwood  in  his  pen,  but  there  was  no 
bitterness  in  his  spirit.  He  combatted  to 
the  knife  for  the  ark  in  which  he  thought 
the  welfare  of  his  country  was  embarked; 
but  if  ever  human  being  was  above  the 
petty  jealousies  of  literature,  or  the  per¬ 
sonal  rancour  of  party,  that  being  was 
William  Gifford.  His  satire  was  scorch¬ 
ing,  because  his  very  playfulness  of  talent, 
possessed  a  giant’s  force  ;  and  if  be  want¬ 
ed  to  crush  only  a  reptile,  he  uncon¬ 
sciously  hurled  a  mountain  over  it ;  but 
this  was  no  acerbity  of  nature,  (we  write 
these  few  words  from  years  of  observation 
and  of  friendship ;)  for  he  was  good  and 
mild,  and  overflowing  with  gentle  affec¬ 
tions.  Look  from  his  criticisms  to  his 
private  life,  and  learn  from  the  latter  that 
the  man  was  benevolent  and  estimable; 
which  teaches  us  to  think  that  the  literary 
and  political  judge  was  just  and  sincere. 
— Literary  Gazette. 

his  majesty’s  private  apart¬ 
ments  at  st.  james’s  palace. 

That  his  majesty  prefers  small  and  com¬ 
fortable  rooms  for  his  common  abode,  to 
spacious  and  magnificent  state  chambers, 
has  frequently  been  mentioned  ;  but  that 
the  greatest  potentate  in  the  world  should 
be  contented  and  happy  with  a  suit  of 
apartments  (as  his  metropolitan  palace) 
which  would  hardly  satisfy  a  country 
esquire  in  a  shooting  box,  is,  perhaps, 
news  to  his  people.  It  is,  however, 
even  so. 

The  private  apartments  are  on  the 
ground-floor,  at  the  west  end  of  St. 
James’s;  principally  beneath  the  throne 
room  and  audience*  chamber  in  the  range 
above.  There  is  one  entrance  by  the  Engine 
Court  from  the  northern  side,  chiefly  for 
officers  and  attendants,  &c.  and  another, 
for  his  majesty,  from  the  garden  on  the 
side  of  the  park.  The  latter  opens  into  a 
small  vestibule,  whence  the  stairs  run  up 
to  the  state-rooms  in  the  superior  tier. 
On  the  right  and  left  of  this  vestibule,  as 
you  enter  from  the  park,  are  all  the  king 
requires  for  his  dwelling-place,  consisting 
of  one  chamber  on  the  left  hand,  and  four 
on  the  right,  with  a  single  bed-room,  and 
a  room  for  his  page  above.  Parallel  to 

*  For  a  memoir  of  Gifford,  we  refer  our  read¬ 
er?  to  the  article  of  “  {select  Biography, *  in  .No. 
233  of  the  Mi  k  ho  a. 
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the  lower  suit  are  four  apartments  look¬ 
ing  into  the  Engine  Court,  for  the  officers 
and  attendants. 

Of  the  rooms  themselves,  the  decora¬ 
tions  are  of  a  very  humble  description, 
sans  glitter,  sans  gold,  sans  finery.  The 
walls  are  covered  with  an  ordinary  paper ; 
the  chimney-pieces  of  plain  marble  ;  and 
the  whole  furniture  composed  of  rosewood 
and  simple  chintz  calico,  such  as  may  be 
seen  in  any  private  gentleman’s  habita¬ 
tion.  We  would  say,  that  the  rooms  are 
of  rather  small  dimensions  ;  for  example, 
his  majesty,  in  his  dining-room,  could  not 
well  dine  more  than  half-a-dozen  in  com¬ 
fort.  Such  is  the  accommodation  of  the 
king  of  Great  Britain,  at  this  good  day, 
in  the  capital  of  his  kingdom.  Our  mo¬ 
narch  takes  the  corner  of  the  house,  and 
seems  to  be  satisfied  with  a  set  of  rooms 
which  could  not  be  boasted  of  by  the 
youngest  ensign  of  his  guards  ! — Literary 
Gazette. 

SKETCHING  FROM  NATURE. 

In  the  year  1820,  captain  Hastings,  then 
on  a  voyage  between  the  island  of  Mada¬ 
gascar  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  was 
overtaken  by  a  violent  storm.  The  furi¬ 
ous  turmoil  of  the  ocean — the  mightiness 
of  the  surging  waves  — r the  blackness  of 
the  water — and  the  vivid  effects  of  the 
lightning  coming  athwart  the  dark  cur¬ 
tain  of  the  heavens,  he  beheld  with  an 
intensity  of  feeling,  that  almost  entirely 
absorbed  every  consideration  of  personal 
safety.  Having  taken  the  necessary  means 
for  the  security  of  his  vessel,  and  anxious 
to  contemplate  the  grandeur  of  the  scene, 
he  ordered  himself  to  be  lashed  to  an 
elevated  part  of  his  ship,  that,  during 
the  raging  of  the  tempest,  he  might  not 
only  study,  but  actually  sketch  the  ter¬ 
rific  appearances  around  him.  Collected 
amidst  the  uproar  of  the  element,  and  re- 
gaidless  of  danger,  he  produced  a  faithful 
and  spirited  drawing  of  a  storm  at  sea, 
full  of  all  the  fury  and  sublimity  of  his 
subject.  This  drawing  he  sent  to  the 
Royal  Academy,  where  it  was  exhibited 
the  following  year,  and  attracted  peculiar 
attention. — Rhode's  Yorkshire  Scenery. 

CHANCELLOR  NORTHINGTON. 

Lord  chancellor  Northington  in  the 
reign  of  George  II.  was  once  detained 
from  going  to  court  on  a  kvee  day  by  a 
severe  fit  of  the  gout — the  occasion  being 
one  of  more  than  usual  importance,  he 
desired  his  wife  to  go,  giving  her  parti¬ 
cular  directions  concerning  her  behaviour 
there.  On  her  ladyship’s  return  the 
chancellor  eagerly  inquired  how  she  had 
got  on  ?  44  Oh,  very  well  indeed ;  his 

majesty  paid  me  marked  attention  ;  and 


among  other  questions,  asked  me  who 
built  Grange,  (their  residence  in  Hamp¬ 
shire.)  I  told  his  majesty  it  was  built 
by  one  Indigo  Jones 44  Aye,”  said 
the  king,  44  he  was  a  famous  architect 
who  came  from  India."  44  I  replied  to 
his  majesty  that  he  did.  44  Then,”  said 
the  chancellor,  44  I  do  not  know  which  of 

the  two  is  the  greatest - .”  Walpole's 

Correspondence. 

ASTRONOMICAL  OBSERVA¬ 
TIONS  FOR  FEBRUARY. 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

Winter  is  a  season  which,  although 
unpleasant,  is  absolutely  necessary  ;  it  is 
indeed  as  useful  as  the  spring;  it  purifies 
the  air,  and  disperses  those  unwholesome 
and  infectious  vapours  which  would  fill 
us  with  disease  and  death  ;  it  destroys  in¬ 
numerable  multitudes  of  noxious  insects, 
which  otherwise  would  devour  the  few 
existing  remains  of  vegetation  ;  it  also 
braces  the  human  frame,  and  nerves  the 
limbs  with  new  vigour.  It  is  the  rest  of 
nature  preparing  for  Kew  exertion.  The 
snows  cover  the  corn  to  protect  it  from 
the  inclemency  of  the  frosts ;  and  when 
this  beneficial  end  is  accomplished,  the 
mild  breathings  of  a  southern  gale,  aided 
by  the  generous  influence  of  the  sun,  dis¬ 
solves  the  snow,  which,  sinking  deep  into 
the  soil,  replenishes  the  earth  with  those 
principles  of  vegetation  which  will  first 
bloom  in  spring,  and  afterwards  ripen  into 
the  fruits  of  autumn. 

One  of  the  peculiar  comforts  of  this 
season  of  the  year  is  thus  alluded  to  by 
Cowper 

- "  Oh  !  Winter, 

I  crown  thee  king  of  intimate  delights. 
Fire-side  enjoyments,  home-born  happiness. 
And  all  the  comforts  that  the  lonely  roof 
Of  undisturbed  retirement,  and  the  hours 
Of  long  uninterrupted  evening  kuow.” 

That  intimate,  amusing,  instructive, 
and  protracted  intercourse  with  agreeable 
friends,  comfortable  habitations,  abundant 
fuel,  suitable  raiment,  and  many  of  the 
luxuries  of  life,  are  among  our  winter  en¬ 
joyments.  It  is  in  this  interesting  season 
that  families  congregate  and  parents  sur¬ 
vey  their  children  and  grandchildren  with 
elevated  joy  and  gratitude. 

The  severity  of  the  season  is  more  im¬ 
mediately  felt  by  the  lower  class  of  the 
community  :  during  its  continuance,  of 
the  multitudes  of  the  poor, 

- “  Sore  pierced  by  wintry  winds. 

How  many  sink  into  the  sordid  hut 
Of  cheerless  poverty.” 

Many  doubtless  perish  by  the  snows  and 
frosts  of  this  inclement  period  of  the  year, 
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thus  awfully  realizing  the  affecting  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  poet : — 

M  la  rain  for  him  th’  officious  wife  prepares 

The  fire  fair  blazing,  and  the  vestments  warm  ; 

In  vain  his  little  children,  peeping  out 

Into  the  mingling  storm,  demand  their  sire 

With  tears  of  artless  innocence — alas  ! 

Nor  wife  nor  children  more  shall  he  behold, 

Nor  friends  nor  sacred  home.” 

It  is  not,  however,  a  perpetual  succes¬ 
sion  of  storms  ;  there  are  many  fine  as 
well  as  tempestuous  days  in  winter  ;  it 
is  also  very  transient ;  a  few  more  weeks, 
and  spring,  in  all  its  native  loveliness, 
will  again  scatter  its  beauties  around  our 
path.  We  can  then  congratulate  each 
other  in  the  exquisite  language  of  holy 
writ — “  Lo  !  the  winter  is  past  —  the 
flowers  are  seen  on  the  earth — the  season 
of  the  song  is  come.” 

The  Sun  may  now  be  perceived  to  at¬ 
tain  a  much  greater  meridional  elevation 
than  he  exhibited  a  short  time  ago  ;  he 
rises  on  the  1st  at  7  h.  35  m.,  and  sets  at 
4  h.  26  m.,  thus  adding  1  h.  18  m.  to  the 
length  of  the  day.  He  enters  the  last  sign 
of  the  zodiac,  Pisces ,  on  the  19th,  at  8h. 
52  m.  morning. 

The  Moon  is  in  apogee ,  or  at  her  great¬ 
est  distance  fiom  the  earth,  on  the  5th  ; 
and  i \\  perigee,  or  nearest  us,  on  the  20th. 

Mercury  passes  his  superior  conjunction 
on  the  21st,  at  9  h.  morning,  the  sun  being 
then  in  a  direct  line  between  him  and  the 
earth.  He  is  not  visible  during  the  month. 

Venus,  the  most  brilliant  of  the  celestial 
orbs,  may  be  observed  in  the  morning, 
rising  through  the  month  at  about  4£  h., 
her  crescent  of  light  presenting  a  pleasing 
telescopic  appearance.  On  the  7th,  she 
has  4  digits  east  illuminated,  her  apparent 
diameter  being  34  sec.  On  the  22nd,  at 
9  h.  23  m.  morning,  the  northern  limb  of 
the  moon  will  pass  within  1  m.  29  sec.  of 
Venus’  southern  limb,  and  should  the 
atmosphere  prove  clear  at  the  time,  it  may 
be  readily  seen  by  the  aid  of  a  telescope. 

Jupiter  rises  on  the  1st  at  10  h.  13  m., 
and  on  the  28th,  at8h.  16  m.  evening. 
There  are  five  visible  eclipses  of  his  first 
satellite  this  month,  viz. 

On  the  7th,  at  4h.  14  m.  20  s.  morning. 

- 8th, —  10  h.  42  m.  44  s.  evening. 

——14th, —  6h.  7m.  48s.  morning. 

- 16  th, - 36  m.  12  s - 

- - 23rd, —  2  h.  29  m.  44  s - 

Eclipses  of  the  fourth  satellite  are  very 
rare,  owing  to  the  great  inclination  of  its 
orbit ;  there  will  be  one,  and  one  only, 
during  the  present  year,  which  will  hap¬ 
pen  on  the  28th,  when  the  immersion 
takes  place  at  2h.  36  m.  morning. 

Saturn  is  still  retrograding,  and  conse¬ 
quently  appears  to  move  very  slowly  in¬ 


deed  ;  he  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  slowest 
bodies  of  our  system,  yet  he  is  impelled 
through  space  at  the  rate  of  22,000  miles 
an  hour,  accompanied  by  bis  two  stupen¬ 
dous  rings,  and  seven  moons  larger  than 
ours.  Were  it  possible  for  us  to  be  sta¬ 
tioned  a  thousand  miles  or  so  from  this 
glorious  luminary,  how  would  our  finite 
comprehension  be  overwhelmed  with  asto¬ 
nishment  at  viewing  such  a  grand  and 
ponderousobject  flying  through  space  with 
such  amazing  velocity. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  month,  about 
8  h.  evening,  Auriga  will  be  in  the  ze¬ 
nith  ;  Capella  5%  deg.  south  from  the 
zenith;  Castor  and  Pollucc  E. S. E.,  at 
the  elevation  of  55  deg.  and  60  deg. ;  Orion 
on  the  meridian  ;  Canis  Major  IS.  S  E. ; 
Canis  Minor  S.  E. ;  Leo  due  E.  ;  Hydra 
E.S.E. ;  Pegasus  W.  by  N.,  his  head 
being  below  the  horizon  ;  Bootes  rising 
N.  E.  by  N. ;  Ursa  Major,  N.  E.  ;  and 
Leo  Minor ,  E.  ,by  N. 

There  is  an  appearance  in  the  heavens 
termed  semita  luminosa ,  or  the  zodiacal 
light,  first  discovered  by  Cassini  in  1683. 
It  is  of  a  triangular  form,  the  base  being 
toward  the  sun,  and  is  something  like  the 
galaxy,  or  the  tail  of  a  comet,  thin  enough 
to  let  stars  be  seen  through  it,  and  sur¬ 
rounds  the  sun  in  the  form  of  a  lens.  It 
Is  stretched  along  the  zodiac,  and  accom¬ 
panies  the  sun  in  his  annual  motion 
through  the  twelve  signs  ;  it  reaches  be¬ 
yond  the  orbit  of  Venus,  but  not  so  far  as 
that  of  the  earth  ;  it  is  weakest  in  the 
morning  and  strongest  at  night,  disap¬ 
pearing  in  full  moonlight  or  strong  twi¬ 
light  ;  it  may  be  seen  both  morning  and 
evening  in  the  middle  of  winter,  and  is 
most  conspicuous  after  evening  twilight 
at  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  as  then  it 
stands  most  erect  above  the  horizon,  and 
is  therefore  clearest  from  the  thick  vapour 
of  twilight ;  about  six  in  the  evening  it 
tends  from  twilight  towards  the  Pleiades , 
and  as  it  were  touching  them.  The 
breadth  of  it  near  the  horizon  is  various, 
from  12  deg.  to  almost  30  deg.  Near  the 
sun,  where  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed 
to  be  broadest,  it  cannot  be  seen.  Be¬ 
sides  the  difference  of  real  extension  of 
this  light  in  length  and  breadth  at  different 
times,  it  is  diminished  by  the  nearness  of 
any  other  light  in  the  sky,  not  to  mention 
that  the  extent  of  it  will  be  differently  de¬ 
termined  by  different  spectators,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  goodness  of  their  eyes.  This 
light  was  originally  supposed  to  emanate 
from  the  sun  ;  but,  as  the  London  Ency¬ 
clopedia  observes,  u  the  atmosphere  of  no 
planet  can  extend  beyond  the  point  at 
which  the  centrifugal  force  arising  from 
its  evolution,  is  equal  to  the  force  of  gra¬ 
vity,  and  that  distance  is  equal  to  the 
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radius  of  a  planet’s  orbit,  which  revolves 
in  the  same  time  that  the  sun  revolves  on 
his  axis.  Now  the  sun  revolves  in  about 
25  days,  and  Mercury  in  about  88 ;  there¬ 
fore  the  solar  atmosphere  can  never  extend 
to  the  orbit  of  Mercury,  while  the  zodiacal 
light,  whatever  it  is,  certainly  extends 
much  farther.”  This  consideration  mili¬ 
tates  strongly  against  the  hypothesis  of 
the  zodiacal  light  being  connected  with 
the  solar  atmosphere. 

An  astronomical  telescope  for  viewing 
celestial  objects  may  be  easily  constructed. 
Thus — take  a  convex  lens,  with  a  focal 
distance  of  80  inches,  and  fix  it  in  one 
end  of  a  tube,  and  an  eye-glass  of  one 
inch  focus  at  the  other  end,  31  inches 
from  the  object  glass.  By  this  instru¬ 
ment,  the  rugged  appearance  of  the  moon’s 
surface,  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter’s  satellites, 
and  Saturn’s  ring  may  be  distinctly  ob¬ 
served.  The  focal  distance  of  a  convex 
glass  may  be  ascertained  by  holding  it  in 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  opposite  to  a  piece  of 
white  paper,  and  measuring  the  distance 
between  the  glass  and  the  white  spot  or 
burning  point  formed  on  the  paper.  Te¬ 
lescopes  of  this  construction  were  formerly 
made  of  100  and  even  200  feet  in  length  ; 
they  were  used  without  a  tube,  the  object 
glass  being  placed  on  the  top  of  a  long 
pole ;  but  these  are  now  entirely  super¬ 
seded  by  achromatic  telescopes,  one  of 
which,  four  feet  long,  will  magnify  objects 
as  much  as  a  common  refractor  (such  as 
above  described)  100  feet  long. 

Pasche. 


SONG  FOR  WINTER. 

( For  the  Mirror,) 

Now,  frosty  winds  blow  keen,  snows  deepen  on 
the  ground. 

But  the  pleasant  jest  and  tale,  by  the  glowing 
fire,  go  round ; 

And  merry  hearts,  and  sunny  smiles,  defying 
cold  and  care, 

Are  in  the  breasts,  and  on  the  lips,  of  those  who 
revel  there.  ' 

Now,  storms  are  wild  without,  and  frozen 
showers  fall, 

But  music  rings  in  ecstasy  throughout  that  ra¬ 
diant  hall, 

Where  the  joyous  dancers  meet ;  where  young 
bosoms  speak  by  sighs. 

While  wordless,  deep  affection  gleams,  in  lighted 
traitor  eyes. 

Murk  were  tjie  moonless  night,  the  cheerless 
day  were  dim, 

When  liurlying  winter  frowns,  if  we  could  not 
combat  him ; 

But  dance  and  song,  and  wine  and  cheer,  and 
garb  and  fire,  awhile 

Repel  the  fierce  invader,  or  betray  him  to  a 
smile. 


Yet,  there  are  grieving  hearts ;  there  are,  who 
love  in  tears ; 

There  are,  who  perish  when  bis  form,  the  icy- 
breather  rears  ; 

Then,  while  we  soothe  him  by  the  hearth,  or 
chase  him  from  the  door, 

We’ll  ne’er  forget  th  v  joyless,  the  forsaken,  or 
the  poor  t 

M.  It.  B. 


ON  SKATING  AND  SLIDING. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

“  They  sweep 

On  sounding  skates  a  thousand  different  ways. 

In  cii cling  poise  swift  as  the  winds.” 

Thomson. 

Although  the  ancients  were  remark¬ 
able  for  their  dexterity  in  most  of  the 
athletic  sports,  yet  skating  seems  to  have 
been  unknown  to  them.  It  may  therefore 
be  considered  as  a  modern  invention,  and 
probably  it  derived  its  origin  in  Holland, 
where  it  was  practised  not  only  as  a 
graceful  and  elegant  amusement,  but  as 
an  expeditious  mode  of  travelling  when 
the  lakes  and  canals  were  frozen  up  du¬ 
ring  winter.  In  Holland,  long  journeys 
are  made  upon  skates  with  ease  and  expe¬ 
dition  ;  but  in  general  less  attention  is  there 
paid  to  graceful  and  elegant  movements 
than  to  the  expedition  and  celerity  of 
what  is  called  journey  skating.  It  is 
only  in  those  countries  where  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  as  an  amusement,  that  its  grace¬ 
ful  attitudes  and  movements  can  be 
Studied  ;  and  there  is  no  exercise  what¬ 
ever  better  calculated  to  set  off  the  human 
figure  to  advantage.  The  acquirement 
of  most  exercises  may  be  attained  at  an 
advanced  period  of  life ;  but  to  become 
an  expert  skater,  it  is  necessary  to  begin 
the  practice  of  the  art  at  a  very  early  age, 
when  bumps  and  falls  are  of  a  very  little 
consequence.  I  cannot  (says  Strutt)  by 
any  means  ascertain  at  what  time  skating 
made  its  appearance  in  England.  Fitz- 
etephen,  who  flourished  in  the  12th  century 
and  died  in  the  year  1191,  says,  u  It 
was  customary  in  the  winter,  when  the 
ice  would  bear  them,  for  the  young  citi¬ 
zens  of  London  to  fasten  the  legbones  of 
animals  under  the  soles  of  their  feet  by 
tying  them  round  their  ancles,  and  then 
taking  a  pole  shod  with  iron  into  their 
hands,  they  pushed  themselves  forward 
by  striking  it  against  the  ice,  and  moved 
with  celerity  equal  to  a  bird  flying  through 
the  air,  or  an  arrow  from  a  cross-bow.” 
But  some  allowance,  I  presume,  must  be 
made  for  the  poetical  figure  :  he  then 
adds,  u  at  times,  two  of  them  thus  fur- 
1  nished  agree  to  start  opposite  one  to  ano¬ 
ther,  at  a  great  distance,  they  meet,  ele¬ 
vate  their  poles,  attack  and  strike  each 
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other,  when  one  or  both  of,  them  full, 
and  not  without  some  bodily  hurt ;  and, 
even  after  the  fall,  are  carried  a  great 
distance  from  each  other  by  the  rapidity 
of  the  motion,  and  whatever  part  of  the 
head  comes  upon  the  ice,  it  is  sure  to  be 
laid  bare.”  The  wooden  skates  shod 
with  iron  or  steel,  which  are  bound  about 
the  feet  and  ancles,  like  the  lalares  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  were  most  probably 
brought  into  England  from  the  low  coun¬ 
tries,  where  they  are  said  to  have  origi¬ 
nated,  and  where  it  is  well  known  they 
are  almost  universally  used  by  persons  of 
both  sexes  when  the  season  permits.  In 
Hoole’s  translation  of  the  Vocabulary  by 
Commenius,  the  skates  are  called  scrick- 
shoes ,  from  the  German,  and  in  the  print 
at  the  head  of  the  section,  they  are  repre¬ 
sented  longer  than  those  of  the  present  day, 
and  the  irons  are  turned  up  much  higher 
in  the  front.  Some  modern  waiters  have 
asserted,  that  44  the  metropolis  of  Scot¬ 
land  has  produced  more  instances  ot  ele¬ 
gant  skaters,  than,  perhaps,  any  other 
country  whatever,  and  the  institution  ot 
a  skating  club,  about  forty  years  ago, 
has  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  this  amusement.”  I  have, 
however,  seen,  some  years  back,  when 
the  Serpentine  river  in  Hyde  Park  was 
frozen  over,  four  gentlemen  there,  dancing, 
if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  a 
double  minuet  in  skates,  with  as  much 
ease,  and  I  think  more  elegance  than  in 
a  ball  room;  others  again,  by  turning 
and  winding  with  much  adroitness,  have 
readily  in  succession  described  upon  the 
ice  the  form  of  all  the  letters  ot  the  al¬ 
phabet.  Sliding  is  likewise  one  of  the 
diversions  ascribed  by  litzstephen  to  the 
young  men  of  London,  but  is  at  present 
very  little  practised  except  by  children 
and  such  as  cannot  afford  to  purchase 
skates.  As  far  as  one  can  judge  from 
his  description  of  the  sport,  it  differed 
not  in  the  performance  from  the  method 
used  by  the  boys  of  our  own  time ;  but 
he  adds  another  kind  ot  pastime  upon 
the  ice  that  is  not  now  in  practice ;  his 
words  are  to  this  effect : — 4w  Others  make 
a  seat  of  ice  as  large  as  a  millstone,  and 
having  placed  one  of  their  companions 
upon  it  they  draw  him  along,  when  it 
sometimes  happens,  that  moving  on  slip¬ 
pery  places,  they  all  fall  down  headlong. 
Instead  of  these  seats  of  ice,  among  the 
moderns,  sledges  are  used,  which  being 
extended  from  a  centre  by  means  of  a 
strong  rope,  those  who  are  seated  in  them 
are  moved  round  with  great  velocity,  and 
form  an  extensive  circle.  Sledges  or  this 
kind  were  set  upon  the  Thames  in  the 
time  of  a  hard  frost,  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  last  century,  as  the  following 
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couplet  taken  from  a  song  written  upon 
that  occasion  plainly  proves  ;  — 

“  While  the  rabble  in  sledges  run  giddily  round, 
And  naught  but  a  circle  of  folly  is  found. ” 

See  Slndt's  Sports  and  Past  ivies. 

These  amusements  call  to  mind  the 
present  slippery  games  of  4fc  trippings-up 
and  bumps,"  and  44  keep  the  pot  boiling .” 
I  shall  conclude  this  cold  and  icy  subject 
with  Gay’s  warm  and  glowing  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  fair  upon  the  Thames  :  — 

“  O  roving  muse  !  recal  that  wond’rous  year, 
When  winter  reign’d  in  bleak  Britannia’s  air  : 
When  hoary  Thames,  with  frosted  oziers 
crowD’d, 

Was  three  long  moons  In  Icy  fetters  bound. 
The  w'aterman  forlorn  along  the  shore. 

Tensive  reclines  upon  his  useless  oar, 

Sees  harness’d  steeds  desert  the  stony  town, 
And  wander  roads  unstable,  not  tlieir  own  ; 
w  heels  o’er  tlie  harden'd  waters  smoothly 
glide, 

And  rase  with  whiten’d  tracks  the  slippery 
tide. 

Here  the  fat  cook  piles  high  the  blazing  fire. 
And  scarce  the  spit  can  turn  the  steer  entire. 
Booths  sudden  hide  the  Thames,  long  streets 
appear, 

And  numerous  games  proclaim  the  crowded 
fair 

So  when  a  general  bids  the  martial  train 
Spread  their  encampment  o’er  the  spacious 
plain. 

Thick  rising  tents  a  canvass  city  build, 

And  the  loud  dice  resound  through  all  tlie 
field.” 

P.  T.  W. 


PRAYER. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

Father  ’  whose  word  has  given  all  being  birth, 
Whose  lofty  throne  is  heaven,  whose  footstool  s 
earth, 

Jehovah  !  hallowed  be  that  awful  name, 

Oh  !  haste  the  kingdom  of  thy  grace,  proclaim 
Thy  mercy — pardon  for  our  faults  bestow. 

As  we  forgive  the  debtor  and  the  foe: 

Nor  lead  us  through  temptation’s  dang’rons  way. 
Save,  that  thy  strength  our  sliding  steps  shall 
stay ; 

For  thine’s  the  power  to  save  the  sons  of  men, 
Be  thine  the  glory — evermore— Amen  ! 

J.  E. 


Lord  Tiiurlow  was  one  day  called  on 
by  a  friend,  who  told  him  that  a  certain 
lady  had  been  brought  to  bed  of  a  tine 
boy,  44  Well,”  said  his  lordship,  44  what 
is  that  to  me  ?”  44  Why,”  said  his 

friend,  after  some  muttering,  44  they  say 
the  child  is  yours,” . 44  Well,  Sir,”  said 
his  lordship,  44  what  is  that  to  you  ?” 
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FEBRUARY. 


You  have  such  a  February  face, 

So  full  of  frost,  and  storm,  and  cloudiness.’’ — Shaksfeare. 


February  is  derived  from  Februa ,  a 
feast  held  by  the  Romans  in  this  month 
in  behalf  of  the  manes  of  the  deceased ; 
when  expiatory  sacrifices  were  performed, 
and  the  last  offices  paid  to  the  shades  of 
the  defunct. 

Our  desolate-looking,  but  fine  Febru¬ 
ary  design  above  strikes  the  mind  with 
seasonable  impressions,  while  to  the  eye 
it  conveys  the  general  appearances  of  this 
cold  and  cheerless  month.  The  observa¬ 
tions  of  that  pleasant  and  admirable  little 
volume,  Time's  Telescope ,  on  February 
indications,  are  so  justly  made,  that  we 
are  compelled  to  turn  to  its  instructive 
pages.  It  is  there  noted,  that  44  the 
weather,  which  is  sometimes  very  severe 
throughout  the  month  of  February,  is 
more  often  alternately  cold  and  mild.  In 
our  variable  climate,  we  one  day  expe¬ 
rience  all  the  rigidity  of  winter,  and  a 
genial  warmth  prevails  the  next ;  and, 
indeed,  such  changes  are  not  unfrequently 
felt  in  the  same  day.  If  the  season  be 
mild,  a  walk  in  the  garden  will  discover 
to  us  many  pleasing  objects ;  among 
these,  the  botanist  and  the  admirer  of  na¬ 
ture’s  beauties  will  not  consider  the  snow¬ 
drop  and  the  crocus  beneath  his  passing 
notice. 

44  Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  in 
mild  weather,  the  bloom-buds  of  the  fruit- 
trees  may  be  seen  to  swell  every  day. 


The  laurustinus  is  still  in  blossom,  and 
so  is  the  China-rose.  The  buds  of  the 
lilac- tree  are  veiy  forward.  The  green¬ 
house  is  an  ^bject  of  attraction  in  this 
month. 

44  About  the  beginning  of  the  month, 
the  woodlark,  one  of  our  earliest  and 
sweetest  songsters,  renews  his  note.  The 
thrush  now  commences  his  song,  and  tom¬ 
tits  are  seen  hanging  on  the  eaves  of  barns 
and  thatched  out-houses,  particularly  if 
the  weather  be  snowy  and  severe.  The 
yellow-hammer  and  chaffinch  are  heard 
towards  the  end  of  the  month.” 

The  husbandman  is  now  eager  to  com¬ 
mence  the  work  of  ploughing,  which  im¬ 
portant  business  is  finished  in  this  month, 
if  the  weather  permit.  Early  potatoes 
are  set,  hedges  repaired,  trees  lopped,  and 
wet  lands  drained.  Poplars, “  willows, 
osiers,  and  other  aquatics,  are  planted. 


Two  brothers  were  amusing  themselves, 
something  in  the  style  of  William  the 
conqueror’s  sons,  by  throwing  water  in 
each  other’3  faces.  The  elder  one  took  a 
true  aim  and  seldom  missed  his  mark ; 
the  younger  one  as  constantly  failed.  At 
last  he  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and  cried 
out  in  great  vexation,  44  I  declare  now, 
Frank,  it’s  not  fair  ;  for  see  you  are  ever 
so  much  nearer  to  me  than  I  am  to  you.” 
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■Belsoirs  Jiillar,  gj^armotu#. 


Norfolk  Naval  Column,  intended  to 
perpetuate  the  brilliant  victories  and  fame 
of  the  gallant  Nelson,  stands  near  the 
middle  of  the  Yarmouth  Denes ;  and  was 
erected  by  the  contributions  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen  of  Norfolk,  under  the  direction  of 
William  Wilkins,  esq.,  architect.  The 
first  stone  was  laid  on  the  15th  of  August, 
1817,  in  the  presence  of  a  numerous  as¬ 
semblage  of  persons,  by  the  honourable 
colonel  Wodehouse,  chairman  of  the  sub¬ 
committee  appointed  to  execute  the  work, 
and  was  completed  in  something  less  than 
two  years.  The  order  is  that  of  the 
Grecian  Doric,  beautifully  fluted,  and  or¬ 
namented  above  with  the  names  of  the 
ships  on  board  of  which  the  hero’s  flag 
was  so  valorously  maintained  ;  and  be¬ 
neath,  with  title  inscriptions  of  his  most 
celebrated  victories.  There  is  a  flight  of 
steps  on  each  of  the  four  sides  of  the  pe¬ 
destal  ;  the  top  of  which  forms  a  prome¬ 
nade  round  the  shaft.  The  roof  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  caryatides,  surmounted  by  a 
ball  and  figure  of  Britannia,  finely  cast, 
holding  a  trident  and  laurel  wreath.  The 
structure  is  composed  of  white  Scottish 
marble.  On  the  east  side  of  the  pedes¬ 
tal  are  the  names  of  the  committee,  archi¬ 
tect,  and  others,  engaged  in  the  building. 
On  the  west  is  the  following  very  elegant 
inscription  in  Latin,  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Sergeant  Frere,  descriptive  of  the  birth 
and  exploits  of  the  renowned  admiral. 


Inscription. 

Horat.  Dom.  Nelson, 

Quem,  acerrirnum  prae  cseteris  in  militih 
navali  propugnatorem, 

Britannia, 

Dum  vixit,  studiis  et  honoribus, 
Amissum,  luctu  prosequebatur, 
Quem,  triumphis  in  omni  regione  insig- 
nitum, 

Ob  eonsiliorum  constantiam  et  indomitum 
fortitudinis  ardorem, 

Orbis  Terrarum 
Universus  reform idabat. 
Nelsonum  ilium  Norfolcia, 

Suum  esse  natalibus,  et  honesta  prosapi&, 
et  pueritae  institutione, 

Suum  ingenio,  moribus,  animo  gloriatur. 
Tanti  nominis  Famam 
TEre  et  Saxo  perenniorem  futuram, 
Concives  Norfolciences,  sumptibuscollatis 
Columna.  extructa  commemoiare  volue- 
runt. 

Natus  MDCCLVIII. 

Militiam  obiit  mdcclxxi. 

Centies  fere  Quinquagies  pugnam  cum 
hostibus  commisit  victor, 
inter  multa,Aboukiria8,Aug.Mi>ccxcvin 
Hafniae,  Apr.  mdccci. 
Trafalgariae,  Oct.  mdcccv. 

Quod  supremum  tot  praeclare  gestorum 
facinus 

Patriae  funesta,  sibi  dulci  et  decor& 
Morte  consecravit. 
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Translation. 

Horatio  Lord  Nelson, 
Whom,  as  her  first  and  proudest  chanv 
pion  in  naval  fight,  Britain  honoured 
while  living  with  her  favour, 
and  when  lost,  with  her  tears. 

Of  whom,  signalized  by  his  triumphs  in 
all  lands,  the  whole  earth 
stood  in  awe  on  account  of  the  tempered 
firmness  of  his  counsels,  and  the  un¬ 
daunted  ardour  of  his  courage. 
j,This  great  man, 

Norfolk 

-r  boasts  her  own,  not  only  as  born  there! 
of  a  respectable  family,  and  as  there  hav¬ 
ing  received  his  early  education,  but 
her  own  also  in  talents,  manners, 
and  mind. 

The  glory  of  so  great  a  name,  though 
sure  long  to  outlive  all  monuments 
of  brass  and  stone, 
his  fellow-countrymen  of  Norfolk, 
have  resolved  to  commemorate  bv  this  co¬ 
lumn,  erected  by  their  joint  contribu¬ 
tions. 

He  was  born  in  the  year  1758  ; 
entered  on  his  profession  1771 ; 
and  was  concerned  in  nearly  150  naval 
engagements  with  the  enemy. 
Being  conqueror,  among  various  other 
occasions, 

at  Aboukir,  August  1798; 
at  Copenhagen,  April  1801  ; 
and  at  Trafalgar,  October,  1805. 
Which  last  victory,  the  crown  of  so  many 
glorious  achievements,  he  consecrated 
by  a  death  equally  mournful  to 
his  country,  and  honourable 
to  himself. 

The  column  is  ascended  by  an  easy 
flight  of  217  steps,  and  the  entire  height 
is  144  feet. 

Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie. 
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THE  CROSS  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  circumstance  which 
more  forcibly  reminds  a  European  tra¬ 
veller,  when  in  the  southern  hemisphere, 
that  he  is  at  an  immense  distance  from 
his  native  country,  than  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  alteration  which  he  finds  in  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  heavens,  as  surveyed  upon 
a  starlight  night.  Above  him,  are  con¬ 
stellations  of  unparalleled  beauty  and 
brilliancy  ;  but  they  are  not  those  which 
he  has  been  accustomed  to  contemplate. 
He  can  no  longer  observe  the  bright  and 
glittering  groups,  which  every  country  of 
the  north  designates  by  some  familiar 
name,  the  stars  which  may  be  termed 


their  own ;  they  have  all  passed  away, 
and  in  their  stead  are  others  perhaps 
more  bright  and  more  brilliant,  but  not 
those  with  which  the  eye  of  a  European 
has  been  familiar,  and  therefore  not  so 
welcome  to  his  sight.  I  remember,  dur¬ 
ing  the  course  of  my  voyage,  when  I  first 
crossed  the  Equator,  I  used  nightly  to 
watch  the  stars  which  from  my  own 
home  I  had  been  accustomed  to  survey  ; 

I  considered  them  as  friends — I  had 
learnt  to  designate  them  in  my  childhood, 
and  those  friends  I  had  left  behind  could 
even  then  observe  them  as  well  as  myself. 

I  looked  upon  them  as  links,  which  in  a 
manner  connected  me  with  home.  They 
gradually  sank  near  to  the  horizon — 
night  by  night  I  saw  them  less  and  less, 
until  at  length  I  looked  for  them  in  vain. 
They  had  disappeared,  and  then  not  only 
the  air,  but  even  the  firmament  of  heaven 
convinced  me,  that  an  immense  distance 
separated  me  from  the  country  of  my 
birth.  The  southern  celestial  hemisphere 
is  extremely  dissimilar  to  the  northern, 
not  only  in  the  grouping  of  the  stars,  but 
in  its  whole  character.  With  us  there  is 
scarcely  a  portion  of  the  firmament  that  is 
not  studded  thickly  with  stars,  but  in  the 
southern  hemisphere,  there  are  large  tracts 
or  spaces  of  extreme  blackness,  in  which 
no  star  appears.  These  black,  unlighted 
spaces  give  a  very  peculiar  and  novel 
appearance  to  the  brilliant  constellations, 
whose  effect  is  aided  by  the  darkness. 
Amongst  the  southern  constellations,  no 
one  is  more  beautiful  than  that  called  the 
Cross  of  the  south,  known  to  all  the 
readers  of  St.  Pierre’s  Paul  and  Virginia. 
When  I  first  saw  it,  we  were  in  about  la¬ 
titude  13 ;  the  weather  had  been  cloudy 
for  several  nights,  but  just  before  sunset, 
the  sky  brightened,  and  the  full  beauty 
of  the  firmament  was  visible  all  night. 
When  the  Cross  is  first  seen,  it  is  strongly 
inverted,  but  it  gradually  rises  in  the  fir¬ 
mament,  until  it  becomes  quite  erect. 
Two  stars  of  extreme  brilliancy  form  the 
top  and  bottom  of  the  Cross,  and  these 
having  the  same  right  ascension,  the  Cross 
is  vertical  when  it  passes  the  meridian  ; 
so  that  the  time  of  night  may  always  be 
told  by  noticing  whether  it  inclines  of 
not.  The  natives  of  the  south  frequently 
refer  to  it  for  this  purpose,  and  amongst 
the  Catholics,  its  holy  form  renders  it  an 
object  of  peculiar  veneration.  Most  of 
our  crew  had  seen  it  in  former  voyages, 
and  it  was  a  curious,  and  by  no  means 
unpleasant,  sight  to  witness  the  joy  with 
which  they  hailed  its  re-appearance,  as  if 
it  were  indeed  an  old  friend.  One  man 
who  had  been  bred  a  Catholic,  immedi¬ 
ately  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  muttered 
an  ejaculation,  at  the  same  time  devoutly 
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crossing  himself ;  and  several  others  imi¬ 
tated  his  example,  not  indeed  from'  reli¬ 
gion,  but  rather  it  appeared  to  me  as  if 
their  stubborn  hearts  were  overcome  by 
the  solemn  stillness  and  beauty  of  the 
scene  around  them,  and  the  pure  feeling 
which  such  sights  and  such  a  recognition 
were  calculated  to  inspire. 

National  M agazine.  j 


THE  POET  AND  THE  NIGHTINGALE. 

A  nightingale's  music  was  beard  in  a  grove. 
Whore  wandered  a  bard  deeply  dreaming  of  love; 
H  is  thick-stirring  fancies  new  vigour  receive 
From  the  air’s  fragrant  breath  and  the  stillness 
of  eve  : 

Whilst  sweetly  the  strain  on  his  ear  rose  and  fell. 
He  pondered  what  meaning  its  language  would 
tell. 

Is  it  passion-born  sorrow  that  prompts  the 
soft  tale, 

And  fain  would  o'er  flint-hearted  beauty  prevail ; 
Is  it  joy  too  abundant,  which  borrows  relief 
From  its  foe,  and  appears  with  the  emblems  of 
grief, 

Is  it  distance,  or  presence,  or  favour,  or  scorn. 
Or  a  smile  killed  by  coldness,  that  dies  when  ’tis 
born, — 

Which  the  minstrel  describes  in  this  eloquent 
strain  ; 

Or  does  dark-brooding  jealousy,  fond  of  its  chain. 
Court  even's  deep  shadows  to  hear  it  complain  ? 

As  he  spake,  the  bird  ceased ;  when  a  dryad 
drew  near 

To  the  dream-haunted  poet,  and  whispered  his 
ear  : 

•Learn,  drivelling  mortal,  the  slave  of  a  pen. 
That  nightingales  are  not  such  blockheads  as 
men  ; 

In  love  they  ne’er  whimper,  or  bluster  or  whine. 
And  vent  not  their  pains  in  such  jargon  as  thine. * 

Asiatic  Journal, 
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LITERARY  NOTICES  OF 
NEW  WORKS. 

In  addition  to  our  44  Choice  Extracts 
from  New  Works,”  we  intend  giving,  from 
time,  to  time  literary  notices  of  important 
publications,  and  briefly  acquaint  our 
readers  of  the  nature  and  character  of  the 
work  from  which  we  extract.  We  shall 
also  occasionally  allude  to  the  literary  no¬ 
velties  of  the  week ;  and  in  thus  preserving 
an  accurate  feature  of  the  general  state  of 
literature,  we  confidently  presume  we  shall 
add  an  additional  charm  to  our  44  Mir¬ 
ror  of  Literature,  Amusement,  and  In¬ 
struction,”  while  we  present  our  readers 
with  information  both  valuable  and  useful. 

SPECIMENS  OF  SACRED  AND 
SERIOUS  POETRY* 

We  have  lately  met  with  a  little  work 
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entitled  Specimens  of  Serums  and  Sacred 
Poetry ,  consisting  of  judicious  selections 
from  the  works  of  our  greatest  and  best 
poets,  and  biographical  sketches  of  their 
lives.  A  memoir  of  James  Grahame,  the 
author  of  a  sacred  poem,  The  Sabbath , 
possesses  the  charm  of  exciting  the  sym¬ 
pathy  of  the  reader  merely  from  the  plain, 
unaffected,  and  sweet  simplicity  of  style 
peculiar  to  the  talents  of  the  writer  in 
sketching  the  memoir.  We  have  room 
only  for  one  little  anecdote  extracted  from 
the  life  of  Grahame,  which  precedes  some 
excellent  critical  remarks  on  his  writings. 
It  may,  however,  be  observed  of  this 
44  child  of  song,”  that  he  was  extremely 
diffident  of  his  own  powers,  and  did  not 
even  to  his  wife’s  affectionate  sympathy 
confide  the  secret  authorship  of  his  princi¬ 
pal  poem,  The  Sabbath ,  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  about  two  years  after  their  mar¬ 
riage  : — 

44  On  the  publication  of  the  anonymous 
poem  it  was  silently  laid  on  his  wife’s 
table  by  the  over-sensitive  author,  trem¬ 
bling  before  his  unconscious  and  beloved 
judge.  It  is  related  by  one  of  his  most 
intimate  friends,  that  while  he  walked 
about  the  room  in  agitation,  Mrs.  Gra¬ 
hame  was  led  by  curiosity  to  examine  the 
new  work.  After  a  tim»,  she  burst  out 
into  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  per¬ 
formance,  and  well  knowing  her  hus¬ 
band’s  weak  side,  very  naturally  added, 
4  Ah  !  James,  if  you  could  produce  a 
poem  like  this  !’  Longer  concealment 
was  not  compatible  with  the  warmth  of 
affection  and  sympathy  of  tastes  which 
form  the  charm  of  such  a  union.  The 
author  of  the  admired  performance  was 
revealed  in  the  husband.  The  scene  is 
worth  preserving.  These  were  the  golden 
moments  with  which  poetry  sometimes  re¬ 
wards  the  sacrifices  of  its  simple  votaries. 
Mrs.  Grahame,  justly  proud  of  her  hus¬ 
band’s  genius,  no  longer  .checked  its 
bent.” — p.  10. 

We  earnestly  recommend  these ’’admi¬ 
rable  Specimens  of  Sacred  and  Serious 
Poetry  to  every  parent  and  every  family, 
as  conveying  the  most  moral  and  impor¬ 
tant  information  in  a  manner  the  most 
fascinating  and  pleasing. 


CAPTAIN  HALL’S  INTERVIEW 
WITH  BONAPARTE. 

(  Concluded  from  page  87* ) 

In  a  few  seconds  after  making  this  re¬ 
mark,  Bonaparte  asked,  with  a  playful 
expression  of  countenance,  as  if  amused 
with  what  he  was  saying, 44  Have  you  ever 
heard  your  father  speak  of  me  ?”  I  re¬ 
plied,  instantly,  44  Very  often.”  Upon 
which  he  said,  in  a  quick,  sharp  tone, 
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‘4  What  does  he  say  of  me  ?M  The  man¬ 
ner  in  which  this  was  spoken  seemed  to 
demand  an  immediate  reply,  and  I  said 
that  I  had  often  heard  him  express  great 
admiration  of  the  encouragement  he  had 
always  given  to  science  while  he  was  em¬ 
peror  of  the  French.  He  laughed  and 
nodded  repeatedly,  as  if  gratified  by  what 
was  said. 

His  next  question  was,  44  Did  you  ever 
hear  your  father  express  any  desire  to  see 
me  ?”  I  replied  that  I  had  heard  him 
often  say  there  was  no  man  alive  so  well 
worth  seeing,  and  that  he  had  strictly  en¬ 
joined  me  to  wait  upon  him  if  ever  I 
should  have  an  opportunity.  44  Very 
well,”  retorted  Bonaparte,  u  if  he  really 
considers  me  such  a  curiosity,  and  is  so 
desirous  to  see  me,  why  does  he  not  come 
to  St.  Helena  for  that  purpose  ?”  I  was 
at  first  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  this 
question  was  put  seriously  or  ironically  ; 
but  as  I  saw  him  waiting  for  an  answer, 
I  said  my  father  had  too  many  occupa¬ 
tions  and  duties  to  fix  him  at  home. 
“  Has  he  any  public  duties  ?  Does  he 
fill  a  public  station  ?”  I  told  him,  None 
ot  an  official  nature ;  but  that  he  was 
president  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  the  duties  of  which  claimed  a  good 
deal  of  his  time  and  attention.  This  ob¬ 
servation  gave  rise  to  a  series  of  inquiries 
respecting  the  constitution  of  the  society 
in  question.  He  made  me  describe  the 
duties  of  all  the  office-bearers,  from  the 
president  to  the  secretary,  and  the  manner 
in  which  scientific  papers  were  brought 
before  the  society’s  notice.  He  seemed 
much  struck,  I  thought,  and  rather 
amused,  with  the  custom  of  discussing 
subjects  publicly  at  the  meetings  in  Edin¬ 
burgh.  When  I  told  him  the  number  of 
members  was  several  hundreds,  he  shook 
his  head,  and  said,  44  All  these  cannot 
surely  be  men  of  science  !”  When  he 
had  satisfied  himself  on  this  topic,  he  re¬ 
verted  to  the  subject  of  my  father,  and 
after  seeming  to  make  a  calculation,  ob¬ 
served,  44  Your  father  must,  I  think,  be 
my  senior  by  nine  or  ten  years— at  least 
nine — but  I  think  ten.  Tell  me,  is  it 
not  so  ?”  I  answered,  that  he  was  very 
nearly  correct.  Upon  which  he  laughed 
and  turned  almost  completely  round  on 
his  heel,  nodding  his  head  several  times. 

I  did  not  presume  to  ask  him  where  the 
joke  lay,  but  imagined  he  was  pleased 
with  the  correctness  of  his  computation. 
He  followed  up  his  inquiries  by  begging 
to  know  what  number  of  children  my  fa¬ 
ther  had  ;  and  did  not  quit  this  branch  of 
the  subject  till  he  had  obtained  a  correct 
list  of  the  ages  and  occupation  of  the 
whole  family.  He  then  asked,  44  How 
long  were  you  in  France  ?”  and  on  my 


saying  I  had  not  yet  visited  that  country, 
he  desired  to  know  where  I  had  learned 
French.  I  said,  from  Frenchmen  on 
board  various  ships  of  war.  44  Were  you 
the  prisoner  amongst  the  French,”  he 
asked,  44  or  were  they  your  prisoners  ?” 
I  told  him  my  teachers  were  French  offi¬ 
cers  captured  by  the  ships  I  had  served 
in.  He  then  desired  me  to  describe  the 
details  of  the  chase  and  capture  of  the 
ships  we  had  made  prize  of ;  but  soon 
seeing  that  this  subject  afforded  no  point 
of  any  interest,  he  cut  it  short  by  asking 
me  about  the  Lyra’s  voyage  to  the  Eastern 
Seas,  from  which  I  was  now  returning. 
This  topic  proved  a  new  and  fertile  source 
of  interest,  and  h^  engaged  in  it,  accord¬ 
ingly,  with  the  most  astonishing  degree  of 
eagerness. 

The  opportunities  which  his  elevated 
station  had  given  Napoleon  of  obtaining 
information  on  almost  every  subject,  and 
his  vast  power  of  rapid  and  correct  obser¬ 
vation,  had  rendered  it  a  matter  of  so 
much  difficulty  to  place  before  him  any 
thing  totally  new,  that  I  considered  my¬ 
self  fortunate  in  having  something  to 
speak  of  beyond  the  mere  common-places 
of  a  formal  interview.  Bonaparte  has  al¬ 
ways  been  supposed  to  have  taken  a  par¬ 
ticular  interest  in  Eastern  affairs ;  and 
from  the  avidity  with  which  he  seemed  to 
devour  the  information  I  gave  him  about 
Loo-Choo,  China,  and  the  adjacent  coun¬ 
tries,  it  was  impossible  to  doubt  the  sin- , 
cerity  of  his  oriental  predilections.  A 
notion  also  prevails,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
that  his  geographical  knowledge  of  those 
distant  regions  was  rather  loose — a  charge 
which,  by  the  way,  Bonaparte  probably 
shares  with  most  people.  I  was,  there¬ 
fore,  not  a  little  surprised  to  discover  his 
ideas  upon  the  relative  situation  of  the 
countries  in  the  China  and  Japan  seas  to 
be  very  distinct  and  precise.  On  my 
naming  the  island  of  Loo-Choo  to  him, 
he  shook  his  head  as  if  he  had  never  heard 
of  it  before,  and  made  me  tell  him  how  It 
bore  from  Canton,  and  what  was  the  dis¬ 
tance.  He  next  asked  its  bearing  with 
respect  to  Japan  and  Manilla,  by  the  in¬ 
tersection  of  which  three  lines,  in  his  ima¬ 
gination,  he  appeared  to  have  settled  its 
position  pretty  accurately,  since  every  ob¬ 
servation  he  made  afterwards  appeared  to 
imply  a  recollection  of  this  particular 
point.  For  instance,  when  he  spoke  of 
the  probability  of  the  manners  and  insti¬ 
tutions  of  the  Loo-Chooans  having  been 
influenced  by  the  interference  of  other 
countries,  he  drew  correct  inferences  as 
far  as  geographical  situation  was  con¬ 
cerned.  Having  settled  where  the  island 
lay,  hfe  cross-questioned  me  about  the  in¬ 
habitants  with  a  closeness — 1  may  call  it 
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a  severity  of  investigation — which  far  ex¬ 
ceeds  every  thing  I  have  met  with  in  any 
other  instance.  His  questions  were  not 
by  any  means  put  at  random,  but  each 
one  had  some  definite  reference  to  that 
which  preceded  it  or  was  about  to  follow. 
I  felt  in  a  short  time  so  completely  ex¬ 
posed  to  his  view,  that  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  have  concealed  or  qualified 
the  smallest  particular.  Such,  indeed, 
was  the  rapidity  of  his  apprehension  of 
the  subjects  which  interested  him,  and 
the  astonishing  ease  with  which  he  ar¬ 
ranged  and  generalized  the  few  points  of 
information  I  gave  him,  that  he  some¬ 
times  outstripped  my  narrative,  saw  the 
conclusion  I  was  coming  to  befoie  I 
spoke  it,  and  fairly  robbed  me  of  my 
story. 

Several  circumstances,  however,  respect¬ 
ing  the  Loo-Choo  people,  surprised  even 
him  a  good  deal ;  and  l  had  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  seeing  him  more  than  once  com¬ 
pletely  perplexed,  and  unable  to  account 
for  the  phenomena  which  I  related.  No¬ 
thing  struck  him  so  much  as  their  having 
no  arms.  “  Point  d’armes !”  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  e’est  a  dire  point  de  cannons 
— ils  ont  des  fusils  ?”  Not  even  mus¬ 
kets,  I  replied.  “  Eh  bien  done — des 
lances,  ou,  au  moins,  des  arcs  et  des 
fleches  ?”  I  told  him  they  had  neither 
one  nor  other.  “  Ni  poignards  ?”  cried 
he,  with  increasing  vehemence.  No, 
none.  “  Mais  !”  said  Bonaparte,  clench¬ 
ing  his  fist,  and  raising  his  voice  to  a  loud 
pitch,  “  Mais  !  sans  armes,  comment  se 
bat-on  ?” 

I  could  only  reply,  that  as  far  as  we 
had  been  able  to  discover,  they  had  never 
had  any  wars,  but  remained  in  a  state  of 
internal  and  external  peace.  “No  wars  !” 
cried  he,  with  a  scornful  and  incredulous 
expression,  as  if  the  existence  of  any  people 
under  the  sun  without  wars  was  a  mon¬ 
strous  anomaly. 

In  like  manner,  but  without  being  so 
much  moved,  he  seemed  to  discredit  the 
account  1  gave  him  of  their  having  no 
money,  and  of  their  setting  no  value  upon 
our  silver  or  gold  coins.  After  hearing 
these  facts  stated,  he  mu3ed  for  some  time, 
muttering  to  himself,  in  a  low  tone,  “  Not 
know  the  use  of  money — are  careless 
about  gold  and  silver.”  Then  looking 
up,  he  asked,  sharply,  “  How  then  did 
you  contrive  to  pay  these  strangest  of  all 
people  for  the  bullocks  and  other  good 
things  which  they  seem  to  have  sent  on 
board  in  such  quantities  r”  When  I  in¬ 
formed  him  that  we  could  not  prevail 
upon  the  people  of  Loo-Choo  to  receive 
payment  of  any  kind,  he  expressed  great 
surprise  at  their  liberality,  and  made  me 
repeat  to  him  twice  the  list  of  things  with 
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which  we  were  supplied  by  these  hos¬ 
pitable  islanders. 

I  had  cairied  with  me,  at  Count  Ber¬ 
trand’s  suggestion,  some  drawings  of  the 
scenery  and  costume  of  Loo-Choo  and  Co¬ 
rea,  which  I  found  of  use  in  describing 
the  inhabitants.  When  we  were  speak¬ 
ing  of  Corea,  he  took  one  of  the  drawings 
from  me,  and  running  his  eye  over  the 
different  parts,  repeated  to  himself,  “  An 
old  man  with  a  very  large  hat,  and  long 
white  beard,  ha  ! — a  long  pipe  in  his 
hand — a  Chinese  mat — a  Chinese  dress — 
a  man  near  him  writing — all  very  good, 
and  distinctly  drawn.”  He  then  required 
me  to  tell  him  where  the  different  parts  of 
these  dresses  were  manufactured,  and  what 
were  the  different  prices  —  questions  I 
could  not  answer.  He  wished  to  be  in¬ 
formed  as  to  the  state  of  agriculture  in 
Loo-Choo — whether  they  ploughed  with 
horses  or  bullocks — how  they  managed 
their  crops,  and  whether  or  not  their  fields 
were  irrigated  like  those  in  China,  where, 
as  he  understood,  the  system  of  artificial 
watering  was  carried  to  a  great  extent. 
The  climate,  the  aspect  of  the  country, 
the  structure  of  the  houses  and  boats,  the 
fashion  of  their  dresses,  even  to  the  mi¬ 
nutest  particular  in  the  formation  of  their 
straw  sandals  anu  tobacco-pouches,  occu¬ 
pied  his  attention.  He  appeared  consider¬ 
ably  amused  at  the  pertinacity  with  which 
they  kept  their  women  out  of  our  sight, 
but  repeatedly  expressed  himself  much 
pleased  with  Captain  Maxwell’s  modera¬ 
tion  and  good  sense  in  forbearing  to  urge 
any  point  upon  the  natives  which  was 
disagreeable  to  them,  or  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  their  country.  He  asked  many 
questions  respecting  the  religion  of  China 
and  Loo-Choo,  and  appeared  well  aware 
of  the  striking  resemblance  between  the 
appearance  of  the  Catholic  priests  and  the 
Chinese  bonzes  ;  a  resemblance  which,  as 
he  remarked,  extends  to  many  parts  of  the 
religious  ceremonies  of  both.  Here,  how¬ 
ever,  as  he  also  observed,  the  comparison 
stops,  since  the  bonzes,  of  China  exert  no 
influence  whatsoever  over  the  minds  of 
the  people,  and  never  interfere  in  their 
temporal  or  eternal  concerns.  In  Loo- 
Choo,  where  every  thing  else  is  so  praise¬ 
worthy,  the  low  state  of  the  priesthood  is 
as  remarkable  as  in  the  neighbouring  con¬ 
tinent,  an  anomaly  which  Bonaparte  dwelt 
upon  for  some  time  without  coming  to 
any  satisfactory  explanation. 

With  the  exception  of  a  momentary  fit 
of  scorn  and  incredulity  when  told  that 
the  Loo-Chooans  had  no  wars  or  weapons 
of  destruction,  he  was  in  high  good  hu¬ 
mour  while  examining  me  on  these  topics. 
The  cheerfulness,  I  may  almost  call  it 
familiarity,  with  which  he  conversed,  not 
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only  put  me  quite  at  ease  in  his  presence, 
but  made  me  repeatedly  forget  that  re¬ 
spectful  attention  with  which  it  was  my 
duty,  as  well  as  my  wish  on  every  ac¬ 
count,  to  treat  the  fallen  monarch.  The 
interest  he  took  in  topics  which  were 
then  uppermost  in  my  thoughts,  was 
a  natural  source  of  fresh  animation  in  my 
own  case ;  and  X  was  thrown  off'  my 
guard  more  than  once,  and  unconsciously 
addressed  him  with,' an  unwarrantable  de¬ 
gree  of  freedom.  When,  however,  I  per¬ 
ceived  my  error,  and  of  course  checked 
myself,  he  good-humouredly  encouraged 
me  to  go  on  in  the  same  strain,  in  a  man¬ 
ner  so  sincere  and  altogether  so  kindly, 
that  I  was  in  the  next  instant  as  much  at 
my  ease  as  before. 

44  What  do  these  Loo-Choo  friends  of 
ours  know  of  other  countries?”  he  asked, 
told  him  they  were  acquainted  only 
with  China  and  Japan.  44  Yes,  yes,” 
continued  he  ;  44  but  of  Europe  ?  What 
do  they  know  of  us  ?”  I  replied, 44  They 
know  nothing  of  Europe  at  all ;  they 
know  nothing  about  France  or  England  ; 
neither,”  I  added,  44  have  they  ever  heard 
of  your  majesty.”  Bonaparte  laughed 
heartily  at  this  extraordinary  particular 
in  the  history  of  Loo-Choo,  a  circum¬ 
stance,  he  may  well  have  thought,  which 
distinguished  it  from  every  other  corner 
of  the  known  world. 

I  held  in  my  hand  a  drawing  of  Sul¬ 
phur  Island,  a  solitary  and  desolate  rock 
in  the  midst  of  the  Japan  Sea.  He  looked 
at  it  for  a  moment,  and  cried  out, 44  Why, 
this  is  St.  Helena  itself.”  When  he  had 
satisfied  himself  about  our  voyage,  or  at 
least  had  extracted  every  thing  I  could 
tell  him  about  it,  he  returned  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  which  had  first  occupied  him,  and 
said  in  an  abrupt  way,  44  Is  your  father 
an  Edinburgh  reviewer  ?”  I  answered, 
that  the  names  of  the  authors  of  that 
work  were  kept  secret,  hut  that  some  of 
my  father’s  works  had  been  criticised  in 
the  journal  alluded  to.  Upon  which  he 
turned  half  round  on  his  heel  towards 
Bertrand,  and  nodding  several  times,  said, 
with  a  significant  smile,  44  Ha  !  ha  I”  as 
if  to  imply  his  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
distinction  between  author  and  critic. 

Bonaparte  then  said,  4t  Are  you  mar¬ 
ried  ?”  and  upon  my  replying  in  the  ne¬ 
gative,  continued,  44  Why  not  ?  What 
is  the  reason  you  don’t  marry  ?”  I  was 
somewhat  at  a  loss  for  a  good  answer,  and 
remained  silent.  He  repeated  his  ques¬ 
tion,  however,  in  such  a  way,  that  I  was 
forced  to  say  something,  and  told  him  I 
had  been  too  busy  all  my  life  ;  besides 
which,  X  was  not  in  circumstances  to 
marry.  He  did  not  seem  to  understand 
me,  and  again  wished  to  know  why  I  was 


a  bachelor.  I  told  him  X  was  too  poor  a 
man  to  marry.  44  Aha  !”  he  cried,  44  X 
now  see — want  of  money — no  money — 
yes,  yes!”  and  laughed  heartily;  in 
which  I  joined,  of  course,  though,  to  say 
the  truth,  *  did  not  altogether  see  the  hu¬ 
morous  point  of  the  joke. 

The  last  question  he  put  related  to  the 
size  and  force  of  the  vessel  I  commanded, 
and  then  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  authority, 
as  if  he  had  some  influence  in  the  matter, 
44  You  will  reach  England  in  thirty-five 
days,”— a  prophecy,  by  the  by,  which 
failed  miserably  in  the  accomplishment, 
as  we  took  sixty-two  days,  and  were 
nearly  starved  into  the  bargain.  After 
this  remark  he  paused  for  about  a  quarter 
of  a  minute,  and  then  making  me  a  slight 
inclination  of  his  head,  wished  me  a  good 
voyage,  and  stepping  hack  a  couple  of 
paces,  allowed  me  to  retire. 

My  friends,  Mr.  Clifford  and  Mr.  Har¬ 
vey,  were  now  presented  to  him.  He  put 
some  civil  common-place  questions,  and 
after  an  audience  of  a  few  minutes,  dis¬ 
missed  them. 

Bonaparte  struck  me  as  differing  con¬ 
siderably  from  the  pictures  and  busts  I 
had  seen  of  him.  His  face  and  figure 
looked  much  broader  and  more  square, 
larger,  indeed,  in  every  way,  than  any  re¬ 
presentation  I  had  met  with.  His  cor¬ 
pulency,  at  this  time  universally  reported 
to  be  excessive,  was  by  no  means  remark¬ 
able.  His  flesh  looked,  on  the  contrary, 
firm  and  muscular.  There  was  not  the 
least  trace  of  colour  in  his  cheeks  ;  in 
fact,  his  skin  was  more  like  marble  than 
ordinary  flesh.  Not  the  smallest  trace  of 
a  wrinkle  was  discernible  on  his  brow,  nor 
an  approach  to  a  furrow  on  any  part  of 
his  countenance.  His  health  and  spirits, 
judging  from  appearances,  were  excellent ; 
though  at  this  period  it  was  generally  be¬ 
lieved  in  England,  that  he- was  fast  sink¬ 
ing  under  a  complication  of  diseases,  and 
that  his  spirits  were  entirely  gone.  His 
manner  of  speaking  was  rather  slow  than 
otherwise,  and  perfectly  distinct :  he 
waited  with  great  patience  and  kindness 
for  my  answers  to  his  questions,  and  a  re¬ 
ference  to  Count  Bertrand  was  necessary 
only  once  during  the  whole  conversation. 
The  brilliant  and  sometimes  dazzling  ex¬ 
pression  of  his  eye  could  not  be  over¬ 
looked.  It  was  not,  however,  a  permanent 
lustre,  for  it  was  only  remarkable  when 
he  was  excited  by  some  point  of  particu¬ 
lar  interest.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine 
an  expression  of  more  entire  mildness,  I 
may  almost  call  it  of  benignity  and  kind¬ 
liness,  than  that  which  played  over  his 
features  during  the  whole  interview.  If, 
therefore,  he  were  at  this  time  out  of 
health  and  in  low  spirits,  his  power  of  self- 
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command  must  have  been  more  extraor¬ 
dinary  than  is  generally  supposed;  for 
his  whole  deportment,  his  conversation, 
and  the  expression  of  his  countenance, 
indicated  a  frame  in  perfect  health  and  a 
mind  at  ease. 


THE  MAY-MORN  OF  LIFE. 

’Tis  sweet  when  the  night-star  of  Venus  19 
shining, 

To  list  to  the  ocean  waves,  roaring  afar; 

Or,  chance,  on  affection’s  fond  bosom  reclining, 

Recount  the  past  pleasures  of  glory  and  war. 

Y  et  there  is  a  time  when  each  pleasure  seems 
sweeter. 

Unheedful  of  grandeur,  with  happiness  rife ; 

When  the  bright  hours  of  joy  pass  on  fairer  and 
fleeter, 

Unclouded,  uncheck’d—  u  the  May-morn 
of  life.* 

Grant  manhood  whate'er  it  can  boast,  strength, 
pride,  beauty, 

Its  friendships,  its  honours,  its  glories,  its 
hopes; 

Ripe  judgment,  that  points  to  the  path,  of  our 
duty, 

And  firmness,  that  still  with  adversity  copes  ; 

But  oh!  there's  a  time,  tho’  it  boast  not  the 
treasures 

Of  manhood,  the  parent,  the  child,  or  the 
wife. 

More  calm  and  more  fertile  with  earth’s  purest 
pleasures. 

Unclouded  and  fair — His  *  the  May-mom  of 
life* 

Give  age  too  its  dear-bought  experience,  fearless 

Of  aught  that  enslaves,  that  eushackles  the 
soul ; 

Give  all  that  it  deems  so  peculiar,  so  peerless — 

But  take  not  from  youth  the  full,  myrtle- 
crown ’d  bowl ! 

For  oh  !  there’s  a  season  unconscious  of  sorrow, 

Unhurt  by  despair,  and  unsullied  with  strife, 

Whose  hopes  are  but  check’d  by  the  frosts  of  to¬ 
morrow, 

That  melt  ere  they  chill— ’tis  *  the  May-morn 
of  life." 

Field  Flow  ere. 


<arts  anti  Jbcteiues. 


DIMINUTION  IN  THE  WEIGHT 
OF  WATER  WHEN  FROZEN. 

(  To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror. ) 

Sir, — Your  valuable  correspondent  Ja¬ 
cobus  observes,  in  No.  233  of  the  Mir¬ 
ror,  “that  water  loses  in  weight  by 
being  frozen,  and  it  evaporates  very  nearly 
as  fast  when  frozen  as  in  a  fluid  state.” 
Allow  me,  therefore,  to  add  a  few  re¬ 
marks  ;  for  having  tried  several  experi¬ 
ments  on  water  whilst  freezing,  I  found 
that  evaporation  did  not  take  place  with¬ 
out  It  was  exposed  to  the  air,  and  that  it 
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was  always  greater  when  the  wind  blew 
with  more  force;  and  that  without  any  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  intenseness  of  the  cold,  which 
often  varied  during  the  time  of  the  trial 
of  these  experiments. 

Being  desirous  of  satisfying  myself  in 
a  more  particular  manner,  I  placed  seve¬ 
ral  vessels  containing  two  ounces  of  water 
each,  in  a  room  without  fire,  facing  the 
east,  and  the  window  being  left  open  the 
wind,  then  at  north,  could  but  indirectly 
penetrate  into  it.  The  result  of  these 
experiments  was,  that  the  water  in  the 
room  suffered  no  diminution  in  weight, 
whilst  several  vessels  containing  the  same 
quantity  of  water  exposed  to  the  frost  in 
the  open  air,  lost  twelve  grains  in  less 
than  half  a  day,  the  wind  then  blowing 
strong  from  the  north.  Continuing  to 
try  the  experiment  for  several  days,  I 
weighed  the  vessels  twice  a  day,  and  found 
that  in  proportion  to  the  force  of  the  wind 
the  water  lost  its  weight,  varying  from 
four  grains  to  twelve  grains  in  the  half 
day,  and  that  it  did  not  lose  the  least 
particle  in  the  most  intense  cold  if  tho 
air  be  quite  calm. 

Trying  another  experiment,  I  filled 
with  water  two  cylindrical  pots,  within 
half  an  inch  of  the  brim,  the  water  be¬ 
ing  eleven  ounces  in  weight  ;  having 
covered  one  pot,  I  placed  them  on  a  cross* 
bar- window  facing  the  north,  the  ther¬ 
mometer  was  then  at  (0),  and  remained 
so  during  five  days  ;  I  carefully  weighed 
them  each  day,  and  found  that  the  one 
covered  had  suffered  no  diminution  in 
weight,  while  the  one  uncovered  lost  on 
the  first  day  eighteen  grains,  the  second 
twenty -eight,  the  third  twenty,  the  fourth 
twelve,  and  the  fifth  ten  grains,  making 
a  total  diminution  of  eighty-eight  grains 
in  five  days  out  of  eleven  ounces  of  water. 
It  follows  from  this  experiment,  that 
water  ceases  to  evaporate  when  it  is  in  the 
consistence  of  ice,  provided  it  be  secure 
from  the  agitation  of  the  air  and  wind. 
But  as  I  should  be  occupying  too  much 
of  your  valuable  pages,  in  stating  the 
result  of  my  experiments  to  account  for 
the  diminution  in  the  weight  of  ice  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  open  air  and  wind,  I  shall 
only  state  that  the  result  of  them  was, 
that  it  was  not  the  effect  of  evaporation, 
hut,  on  the  contrary,  of  an  extremely 
fine  rasping  which  the  wind  rubbing 
against  the  ice  carries  off  continually. 

Omicron. 


A  grave  writer  on  the  laws  of  England, 
says,  that  u  when  a  jury  of  matrons  i3 
ivnpannelled,  the  foreman,  ought  to  he  ft. 
woman  of  known  and  good  repute.5*  , 
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“  1  am  bul  a  Gatherer  and  disposer  of  other 
men’s  stuff.*—  Wotton 

SLENDER  REPAST.  . 

44  Have  you  dined,”  said  a  lounger  to  his 
friend.  44  I  have,  upon  my  honour,”  re¬ 
plied  he.  44  Then,”  rejoined  the  first, 
44  if  you  have  dined  upon  your  honour , 
I  fear  you  have  made  but  a  scanty  meal.” 


An  uninformed  Irishman  hearing  the 
sphinx  alluded  to  in  company,  whispered 
to  a  friend,  44  Sphinx  !  who’s  he  now  ?” 
44  A  monster-man.”  44  Oh  a  Munster - 
man !  I  thought  he  was  from  Con¬ 
naught,”  replied  the  Irishman,  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  seem  totally  unacquainted 
with  the  family. 


MARCH  OF  INTELLECT. 

A  schoolmaster  advertising  for  an 
usher  who  could  teach  the  classics  as 
far  as  Homer  and  Virgil,  received  an  an¬ 
swer  from  a  man,  who  said  44  he  did  not 
know  where  Homer  and  Virgil  lived,  but 
as  his  friends  lived  in  London,  he  had  no 
objection  to  go  to  Hampstead  or  Kenning- 
ton,  or  Brentford  at  the  most,” 


On  the  mail  road  near  Blackthorn ,  Ox¬ 
fordshire,  is  a  public-house ,  the  sign¬ 
board  of  which  has  the  following  in¬ 
scription  :■ — 

John  Uff, 

Sells  good  ale,  and  that’s  enough  ; 

A  mistake  here, 

Sells  foreign  spirits  as  well  aa  beer. 


In  Oxford-street,  over  a  shop-door, 

Ten  days  ago,  it  might  be  more, 

A  44  Mr.  Fell,”  stuck  up  a  bill 
To  say,  he  44  Fell,  from  Holborn-hilL” 


On  a  tomb-stone  erected  a  century  ago 
in  the  church-yard  of  South  Woo  ton, 
in  Norfolk ,  is  the  following  epitaph  t 

Keep  death  and  judgment  always  in 
your  eye, 

None  is  fit  to  live,  but  who  is  fit  to  die  ; 
Make  use  of  present  time,  because  you 
must 

Take  up  your  lodging  shortly  in  the  dust ; 
’Tis  dreadful  to^behold  the  setting  sun, 
And  night  approaching  e’er  your  work  is 
done. 


A  traveller  on  horseback  meeting  a 
spalpeen,  asked  him,  44  Am  I  half-way 
to  Doneraile  ?”  44  Plase  your  wurtchip,” 
said  the  boy,  44  bow  duv’  I  know  where 
you  come  from.” 


CHEMICAL  DANGERS. 

M.  Rouelle,  an  eminent  French  che¬ 
mist,  was  not  the  most  cautious  of  ope¬ 
rators.  One  day,  while  performing  some 
experiments,  he  observed  to  his  auditors, 
44  Gentlemen,  you  see  this  cauldron  upon 
this  brasier ;  well,  if  I  were  to  cease 
stirring  a  single  moment,  an  explosion 
would  ensue,  which  would  blow  us  all  in 
the  air.”  The  company  had  scarcely 
time  to  reflect  upon  this  comfortable  piece 
of  intelligence,  before  he  did  forget  t.o 
stir  it,  and  his  prediction  was  accom¬ 
plished.  The  explosion  took  place  with 
a  horrible  crash  ;  all  the  windows  of  the 
laboratory  were  smashed  to  pieces,  and 
two  hundred  auditors  whirled  away  into 
the  garden.  Fortunately  none  received 
any  very  serious  injury,  the  greatest  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  explosion  having  been  in  the 
direction  of  the  chimney.  The  demon¬ 
strator  escaped  without  further  harm  than 
the  loss  of  his  wig. 


VOLTAIRE. 

When  Voltaire  was  writing  his  tragedy 
of  Merope,  he  called  up  his  servant  one 
morning  at  three  o’clock,  and  gave  him 
some  verses  to  cairy  immediately  to  the 
Sieur  Paulin,  who  was  to  perform  the 
tyrant.  His  man  alleged  that  it  was  the 
hour  of  sleep,  and  that  the  actor  might 
not  like  to  be  disturbed,  44  Go,  I  say,” 
replied  Voltaire,  44  Tyrants  never  sleep.” 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Nos.  235  and  236  of  the  Mikrok  are.  Supplemen¬ 
tary  Numbers,  containing  full  descriptions  of 
the  Funeral  and  Lying-in-State  ofhis  late  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  York,  with  fine  illustra¬ 
tive  Engravings— one  of  which,  on  a  HALV-SHf^T, 
presents  a  correct  view  of  the  entire  line  of 
Procession,  commencing  in  St.  James's-street, 
&c. 

Jacobus  will  find  a  note  for  him  at  our  pub¬ 
lisher’s. 

We  have  no  recollection  of  the  drawing  in¬ 
quired  after  by  S.  D, 

Thanks  to  J.  G.  S.  for  a  pleasing  original 
drawing. 

To  G,  we  are  obliged. 

A.  B.  C. ;  Curios ;  and  W.  Wynn  in  our  next, 
or  an  early  number. 

We  would  advise  Thomas  Vize  to  keep  The 
Secret,  for  we  cannot. 


Printed  and  published  by  J.  LIMBIRD , 
143,  Strand,  (near  Somerset  House, J  and  sold 
by  all  Newsmen  and  Booksellers. 


Clje  jftlirror 
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LITERATURE,  AMUSEMENT,  AND  INSTRUCTION. 
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Kl)t  ifieto  ffiijurcf),  Ctjclstn. 


Of  all  the  modern  churches  lately  erected, 
not  one  seems  to  have  met  the  general 
taste  so  much  as  the  new  church  at  Chel¬ 
sea,  and  few  who  have  seen  it  have  been 
backward  in  acknowledging  it  the  least 
faulty  of  all  modern  attempts  at  a  revival 
of  the  architecture  of  the  middle  ages, 
commonly  termed  Gothic.  The  above 
engraving  represents  the  principal  or 
western  front  of  this  highly  beautiful 
edifice  ;  it  is  of  the  style  of  architecture 
which  prevailed  in  our  ecclesiastical  edi- 
VOL.  IX.  I 


fices  during  part  of  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  which  is  carefully 
adhered  to  throughout  the  structure.  The 
first  object  that  arrests  our  attention  in 
this  front  is  its  lofty  and  well-proporti¬ 
oned  tower,  the  area  of  which,  with  the 
arcade  communicating  thereto,  forms  a 
continued  covered  walk,  and  is  at  once  a 
great  convenience  and  embellishment  ; 
the  principal  entrance,  which  is  in  the 
tower,  has  a  projecting  gablet  enriched 
bv  tracery  and  crocketting,  and  surmount* 
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ed  by  a  richly  carved  finial ;  the  wall  on 
each  side  of  the  gablet  is  relieved  by 
paneling.  The  piers  of  the  arcade  have 
projecting  buttresses,  above  which  is  a 
moulded  cornice  with  Gothic  pateras  at 
intervals,  the  whole  finished  by  a  parapet 
of  open  tracery  and  pinnacles  over  the 
piers  ;  above  this  arcade  rise  the  wails  of 
the  aisles  and  nave,  and  the  flying  but¬ 
tresses  springing  from  the  former,  in  or¬ 
der  to  counteract  the  ceiling  of  the  nave, 
have  an  extremely  light  and  airy  effect. 
Above  the  body  of  the  church,  the  tower 
rises  to  a  height  of  about  120  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  near  the  top,  the  walls 
and  octangular  buttresses  are  ornamented 
by  paneling,  the  heads  of  which  are  filled 
in  with  tracery^  above^this  a  large  mould¬ 
ed  cornice  with  grotesque  heads  and  other 
ornamental  devices  fronting  it,  is  conti¬ 
nued  entirely  round  the  walls  and  but¬ 
tresses,  and  an  embattled  parapet,  pierced 
by  two  tiers  of  upright  divisions,  with 
pointed  heads  filled  in  with  tracery, 
finishes  the  walls  of  the  tower,  but  the 
buttresses  are  continued  about  20  feet 
higher,  and  are  also  pierced  similar  to 
the  parapet  by  four  tiers  of  openings ; 
the  pinnacles  are  also  open  at  the  bottom 
and  are  crowned  by  finials ;  thus,  the 
parts  just  described,  may  be  said  to  form 
an  entire  mass  of  decoration,  affording  a 
light  and  elegant  finish  to  this  noble  ap¬ 
pendage  to  the  more  useful  part  of  the 
structure. 

The  north  and  south  fronts  are  divided 
by  buttresses  of  bold  projection  into  nine 
compartments,  in  seven  of  which  are  in¬ 
serted  windows  containing  three  upright 
divisions  crossed  by  a  transom,  and  the 
heads  filled  in  with  tracery ;  small  blank 
windows  occupy  the  two  extreme  com¬ 
partments,  the  windows  of  the  clerestory 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  aisles  with  the 
omission  of  the  transom  ;  in  these  fronts 
the  flying  buttresses  are  seen  to  the  best 
advantage,  and  each  being  partly  con¬ 
tained  on  the  walls  of  the  clerestory,  is 
crowned  by  a  pinnacle  ;  the  extreme  but¬ 
tresses  of  the  aisles  are  also  surmounted 
by  pinnacles  ;  the  parapets  are  pierced 
with  open  tracery.  A  sunk  area  extends 
the  whole  length  of  these  fronts,  serving 
to  admit  light  and  air  into  the  extensive 
vaults  under  the  church,  the  entrance  to 
which  is  on  the  north  side. 

The  east  front  presents  a  magnificent 
aspect,  and  if  divested  of  the  building 
designed  for  a  vestry,  which  occupies  the 
whole  space  of  the  centre  division  to  a 
height  of  about  fifteen  feet,  would  cer¬ 
tainly  appear  to  still  greater  advantage. 
The  great  eastern  window  is  divided  ho¬ 
rizontally  into  seven  lights,  or  spaces,  by 
upright  mullions,  which,  being  crossed 


by  transoms,  the  height  is  made  into  five 
divisions  ;  the  head  of  the  window  con¬ 
tains  a  circular  light  enriched  with  cinque¬ 
foils,  between  sub-arches  springing  from 
the  centre  and  extreme  mullions,  filled 
with  ramified  tracery.  At  ihe  angles  of 
the  nave  are  octangular  turrets  rising 
above  the  roof,  and  near  the  top  are  orna¬ 
mented  by  long  panels  pierced  with  open 
tracery ;  they  are  each  covered  by  a  cu¬ 
pola  of  an  ogee  form  crocketted  and 
finished  with  a  finial ;  on  each  side  of 
these  turrets  are  entrances  to  the  aisles. 

The  principal  pcc.ess  to  the  interior  is 
through  a  lofty  vestibule,  with  a  paneled 
ceiling  enriched  with  tracery  ;  here  are 
spacious  staircases  to  the  galleries.  On 
entering  the  body  of  the  church,  the 
spectator  is  forcibly  impressed  with  the 
grandeur  and  solemnity  here  depicted, 
with  the  boldness  that  characterizes  the 
interior  of  our  ancient  cathedrals,  and 
being  in  unison  with  the  feelings  when 
engaged  in  devotion,  must  be  of  great 
assistance  towards  the  well  performing 
that  important  part  of  our  duty.  As  a 
novelty  of  the  age,  and  the  skill  required 
in  the  construction  of  such  a  work,  the 
vaulting  of  the  nave,  built  entirely  of 
stone,  claims  the  highest  praise ;  it  is  the 
first  of  the  kind  that  has  been  executed 
since  the  revival  of  Gothic  architecture  ; 
it  is  groined  and  the  arch  is  of  an  ob¬ 
tusely  pointed  form  ;  it  commences  from 
the  capital  of  a  slender  shaft  rising  from 
the  clustered  pillars  of  the  nave,  from 
whence  nine  carved  ribs  diverge  and  in¬ 
tersect  the  ribs  from  the  opposite  side  at 
the  vertex  of  the  arch,  along  which  a  iib 
is  continued  with  carved  bosses,  where 
intersected.  The  vaulting  over  the  com¬ 
munion  and  organ  gallery  varies  from  the 
preceding,  each  side  of  the  arch  being 
divided  into  two  rows  of  panels,  with 
pointed  heads  enclosing  cinque-foils  ;  at 
the  springing  of  the  arch  is  a  moulded 
cornice,  with  busts  of  angels  projecting 
from  the  same.  The  nave  is  lofty  and 
capacious,  and  is  divided  on  either  side 
from  the  aisles  by  an  arcade  supported 
by  six  clustered  pillars,  and  two  semi¬ 
pillars  next  the  abutting  walls  ;  they  are 
placed  on  plinths  as  high  as  the  pewing. 
These  pillars  serve  to  support  the  galleries, 
extending  the  whole  length  of  the  nave 
and  breadth  of  the  aisles,  the  fronts  of 
which  are  ornamented  by  Gothic  panels. 
Immediately  above  the  arcade  and  under 
the  sill  of  the  clerestory  windows,  are 
ornamental  recesses,  in  imitation  of  the 
ancient  triforium  ;  these  afford  a  fine  re¬ 
lief  to  the  wall  here,  which,  had  they 
been  omitted,  would  have  had  too  bare 
an  appearance.  The  altar-screen  is  a 
Very  splendid  composition,  profusely  de- 
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corated  with  ornamental  sculpture  and  the 
workmanship  is  particularly  delicate  and 
well  executed.  It  occupies  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  nave.  That  part  of  it 
under  the  great  eastern  window  is  di¬ 
vided  by  slender,  buttresses,  with  richly 
carved  pinnacles  into  five  compartments, 
having  ogee  arches  over  them  with  very 
elegant  crocketting  and  fimals;  the  centre 
division  is  wider  than  the  rest,  and  is 
further  distinguished  by  superior  enrich¬ 
ment  ;  the  spandrils  of  the  arches  are 
ornamented  by  panels  with  heads  of  tra¬ 
cery.  Above  these  are  a  carved  frieze  of 
running  foliage  and  a  cornice,  with  seven 
busts  of  angels  fronting  the  same  ;  on 
each  side  of  the  great  window  is  a  niche 
surmounted  by  a  canopy,  pierced  with  mi¬ 
nute  tracery ;  beneath  these  are  doors 
leading  to  the  vestry.  In  the  centre 
division  of  the  screen  is  inserted  a  picture 
of  the  ascension,  I  believe  by  North- 
cote.  The  great  window,  which  occupies 
nearly  the  whole  space  above  the  altar- 
screen,  has  been  before  noticed  ;  suffice  it 
to  say,  that  its  spacious  dimension  and 
elegant  arrangement  greatly  contribute 
to  the  grand  and  dignified  effect,  which 
the  spot  where  the  most  solemn  rites  are 
performed  ought  to  possess,  and  which, 
it  is  gratifying  to  observe,  has  been  scru¬ 
pulously  regarded. 

The  font  is  octagonal,  and  is  executed 
in  marble ;  it  is  placed  in  the  centre  aisle 
between  the  pulpit  and  reading-desk. 

The  pulpit  and  reading-desk  are  of 
wainscot,  they  are  octangular  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  pier3  and  arches,  and  are  taste¬ 
fully  carved.  The  pewing  is  executed  of 
the  same  material. 

The  building  is  of  brick,  cased  exter¬ 
nally  with  Bath  stone,  of  which  material 
all  the  outside  ornamental  work  is  ex¬ 
ecuted.  It  is  capable  of  containing  near 
2,000  persons.  The  dimensions  are  as 
follows  : 

Feet. 


Interior  length  of  church  .  .  .  130 

Width . 01 

Height  from  pavement  to  crown  of 

vaulting  .......  60 

Height  of  aisles . 32 

Ditto  of  tower  to  top  of  pinnacles  142 


The  architect  is  Mr.  Savage,  of  \^ral- 
brook,  and  it  is  no  small  praise  to  say, 
that  by  this  splendid  monument  of  his 
taste  and  ger.iu3,  he  has  succeeded  in  es¬ 
tablishing  the  reputation  of  a  style,  the 
beauties  of  which,  until  the  erection  of 
Chelsea  church,  were  almost  buried  in 
obscurity. 

W.  X.  V. 
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E  M  B  A  EMIN  G. 

( For  the  Mirror. ) 

For  what  we  know  of  the  Egyptian 
manner  of  embalming  human  bodies,  we 
are  chiefly  indebted  to  Herodotus  and 
Diodorus,  who  inform  us,  that  among 
the  ancient  Egyptians  the  art  of  embalm¬ 
ing,  like  other  trades,  was  professed  by 
particular  persons;  and  when  a  corpse 
was  brought  to  them,  they  shewed  the 
friends  of  the  deceased  several  models  or 
patterns  made  of  wood,  painted  like  an 
embalmed  body,  giving  them  also  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  expense  that  would  attend 
each  manner  of  preparation^;  for  it  is  to 
be  observed,  that  they  had  three  different 
ways  of  preparing  a  corpse  for  burial, 
one  of  which  was  very  expensive,  amount¬ 
ing  to  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
pounds  sterling,  the  second  to  about  a 
fourth  part  of  that  sum,  and  the  charge 
of  the  third  was  very  little. 

As  the  Egyptians  undoubtedly  were 
the  first  to  preserve  their  dead  in  thi3 
manner,  it  may  have  suggested  itself 
from  the  theology  of  these  ancient  people* 
who  not  only  believed  the  resurrection, 
but  that  as  long  as  the  body  endured,  the 
soul  continued  with  it.  Hence  it  would 
appear  they  took  so  much  care  to  embalm 
their  dead,  in  order  to  preserve  them  from 
corruption,  that  so  the  souls  of  the  de¬ 
ceased  might  long  remain  about  their  re¬ 
spective  bodies,  not  to  animate  or  quicken 
them,  but  only  as  attendants  or  guardians, 
unwilling  to  leave  their  former  habita¬ 
tions  ;  and  upon  the  same  account  they 
deposited  them  in  the  most  durable  build¬ 
ings,  endeavouring  thereby,  as  far  as 
they  were  able,  to  render  them  eternal. 

The  embalming  was  done  with  such 
inimitable  art,  that  the  body  was  not  in 
the  least  disfigured,  the  hairs  remained 
on  the  brows  and  eye-lids,  and  the  per¬ 
son  might  even  be  known  by  his  counte¬ 
nance.  The  corpse  on  being  delivered  to 
the  relations,  and  being  enclosed  in  a 
coffin  made  of  the  sycamore,*  was  then 
deposited  in  a  sepulchre,  or  in  those  fa¬ 
mous  catacombs  or  mummy-pits,  of 
which  travellers  give  us  the  following 
description  : — Those  who  have  the  cu¬ 
riosity  to  visit  these  pits,  wheresthe  mum¬ 
mies  or  embalmed  bodies  are  deposited, 
are  let  down  by  ropes,  the  holes  in  the 
sides  made  to  descend  by,  being  so  worn 
away,  that  it  is  dangerous,  if  not  im¬ 
practicable,  to  go  down  in  that  manner. 
Some  of  the  pits  are  twenty  or  twenty  - 

*  What  we  now  call  the  sycamore-tree  is  in 
reality  a  kind  of  maple,  and  very  different  from 
the  sycamorus  of  the  ancients.  Of  the  wood  of 
ihe  sycamore,  the  ancient  Egyptians  made  their 
coftius,  some  of  which  remain  to  this  day. 
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five,  others  thirty  feet  deep,  ami  at  the 
bottom  there  are  horizontal  passages 
which  lead  into  square  rooms,  in  which 
are  found  the  remains  of  embalmed  bo¬ 
dies,  swathes  scattered  up  and  down,  and 
sometimes  chests  and  coffins  standing  up¬ 
right  and  entire,  which  are  made  of  syca¬ 
more,  or  Pharoah’s  fig-tree,  and  have 
continued  sound  in  these  subterraneous 
apartments  above  three  thousand  years, 
notwithstanding  the  wood  i3  spongy  and 
porous  to  appearance.  The  top  of  the 
coffin  is  commonly  shaped  like  a  head, 
with  a  face  painted  upon  it  resembling  a 
woman  ;  the  rest  is  one  continued  trunk, 
and  the  bottom  is  broad  and  flat,  upon 
which  it  stands  upright  in  the  repository. 
Most  of  these  coffins  are  adorned  with 
hieroglyphics,  and  some  of  them  are 
finely  gilt  and  painted,  either  with  the 
figure  of  some  tutelar  deity,  or  that  of 
the  deceased.  Little  images  of  various 
kinds,  some  of  copper,  others  of  stone, 
are  sometimes  ranged  round  the  pedestals 
of  the  coffins,  as  if  designed  for  so  many 
guardian  genii  and  attendants.  The  bo¬ 
dies,  upon  opening  the  coffins,  appear 
wrapped  up  in  .  a  linen  shroud,  upon 
which  are  fastened  several  scrolls,  like¬ 
wise  of  linen,  painted  with  hieroglyphic 
characters.  These  scrolls  commonly  run 
down  the  belly  and  sides,  or  else  are 
fixed  on  the  knees  and  legs.  On  a  kind 
of  head-piece  of  linen,  which  covers  the 
face,  the  countenance  of  the  person  is  re-, 
presented  in  gold  ;  and  the  feet  have  also 
a  covering  of  the  same,  shaped  like  a 
slipper,  and  painted  with  hieroglyphics. 
The  whole  body  is  swathed  with  fillets,  or 
narrow  bandages  of  linen,  which  are 
wrapped  round  in  such  a  curious  manner, 
with  so  many  windings,  and  so  often  one 
upon  another,  that  it  is  supposed  a  corpse 
has  seldom  less  than  a  thousand  ells  of 
filleting.  Those  especially  about  the 
head  and  face  are  laid  on  with  wonderful 
neatness,  insomuch  that  the  shape  of  the 
eyes,  nose,  and  mouth,  are  plainly  per¬ 
ceived.  The  breast  is  also  covered  with 
folds  of  linen  cut  scollop-wise,  richly 
gilt  and  painted  ;  and  sometimes  we  see 
the  figure  of  a  woman  with  her  arms  ex¬ 
tended,  the  wings  of  fowls,  or  other  or¬ 
naments.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
mummy-chests  or  coffins  are  not  always 
of  wood,  some  few  being  of  stone  ;  and 
of  the  wooden  ones,  some  are  made  of 
boards,  and  others  hollowed  out  of  one 
piece  of  timber.  There  are  also  some 
bodies  that  have  no  other  coffins  than 
pieces  of  linen  gummed  or  glued  together, 
which  yet  are  as  durable  as  those  of  wood 
or  stone  ;  and  there  are  others  which  have 
no  coffins  at  all,  but  are  wrapped  up  in 
reeds  or  branches  of  palm.  These  last, 


no  doubt,  were  the  poorer  sort  of  people, 
whose  families  could  not  bear  the  expense 
of  coffins  ;  and  it  is  probable  they  were 
piled  one  upon  another,  whereas  the 
coffins  stood  upright  upon  their  pedestals. 

The  Egyptians,  however,  did  not  al¬ 
ways  bury  their  dead  immediately  after 
they  were  embalmed,  but  sometimes  kept 
them  in  their  houses  in  magnificent 
apartments,  having  by  this  means  the 
satisfaction  of  viewing  the  lineaments  of 
their  ancestors,  who  died  some  ages  be¬ 
fore  them  ;  and  Lucian,  who  pretends  to 
have  been  an  eye-witness  of  what,  he  re¬ 
lates,  says,  u  they  often  brought  the  em¬ 
balmed  body  of  a  friend  as  a  guest  to 
their  feasts  and  entertainments.”  Neces¬ 
sitous  persons,  we  are  told,  have  some¬ 
times  pawned  the  bodies  of  their  parents 
or  brothers,  for  money  ;  but  Diodorus 
says,  it  was  reckoned  the  greatest  reproach 
not  to  redeem  them,  and  those  who  neg¬ 
lected  to  do  it  were  themselves  deprived 
of  burial. 

Of  the  several  methods  of  embalming 
by  the  Egyptians  as  described  by  the  an¬ 
cient  writers,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  ob¬ 
serve  that  upon  opening  the  head  of  a 
mummy,  a  certain  composition,  even 
unto  this  day,  presents  itself  of  the  con¬ 
sistence,  colour,  and  smell  of  pitch,  but 
sometimes  more  fragrant.  After  cleans¬ 
ing  and  purifying  the  body,  (the  intestines 
being  only  withdrawn,)  it  was  then  filled 
with  pounded  myrrh,  cassia,  and  other 
odoriferous  drugs,  and  the  incision  being 
sewed  up,  the  body  was  carefully  an¬ 
ointed  with  oil  of  cedar  for  above  thirty 
days,  or  else  laid  for  more  than  twice  that 
time  in  nitre,  which  being  expired,  the 
whole  body  was  again  washed  with  palm- 
wine  and  aromatic  odours,  bound  up  in 
swathes  of  fine  linen,  and  covered  with 
gums,  which  the  Egyptians  used  instead 
of  glue.  But  those  whose  circumstances 
would  not  admit  of  such  an  expense,  had 
recourse  to  a  more  ordinary  preparation. 
Without  cutting  the  body  open,  they  in¬ 
jected  into  it,  by  a  pipe,  a  quantity  of 
oil  of  cedar,  laid  it  in  nitre,  and  after  a 
certain  term  they  let  out  the  oil,  by 
which  processit  was  rendered  similar  to  a 
carcass.  The  third  way  of  preserving  a 
corpse  was  only  to  cleanse  the  belly  by 
injected  lotions,  and  salt  the  body  for 
seventy  days  ;  and  this  was  practised  by 
the  poorer  sort  of  people. 

Dr.  Grew,  in  his  Museum  Regalis 
Societatis ,  is  however  of  opinion  that  the 
Egyptians  boiled  their  dead  bodies  in  a 
large  cauldron,  with  a  certain  kind  of 
liquid  balsam.  His  reason  is,  that  in  the 
mummies  preserved  in  the  collection  of 
the  Royal  Society,  the  balm  has  pene¬ 
trated  not  only  the  fleshy  parts,  but  even 
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the  very  bones,  so  that  they  are  all  as 
black  as  if  they  had  been  burnt. 

The  Peruvians,  it  seems,  had  an  effec¬ 
tual  method  of  preserving  the  bodies  of 
their  deceased  incas  or  kings.  Their 
main  secret  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
burying  them  in  snow,  and  afterwards 
applying  a  certain  bitumen,  mentioned 
by  Acosta,  which  kept  them  as  entire  as 
if  they  had  been  still  alive.  The  Jews 
as  we  are  told  by  Camden,  the  Assyrians 
and  the  Scythians  had  all  different  ways 
of  preserving  their  dead,  but  the  most 
extraordinary  method  is  that  adopted  in 
the  monastery  of  St.  Bernard.  It  is  the 
custom  with  that  fraternity  to  preserve 
the  dead  bodies  of  the  monks,  and  after¬ 
wards  place  them  erect  in  niches  along 
the  walls.  This  is  effected  by  baking 
them  for  five  or  six  months  in  a  very  slow 
oven,  contrived  for  the  purpose,  and  they 
will  remain  thus  preserved  for  centuries, 
without  changing  or  being  the  least  offen¬ 
sive.  They  are  dressed  in  the  hoods  and 
cloaks  when  placed  up.  F.  R.  Y. 

©vtguis  ana  imuennems. 

No.  XXIV. 


MOURNING. ; 

(  To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror.) 

Sir, — Perhaps  the  following  additional 
facts  may  not  prove  an  uninteresting  con¬ 
clusion  to  the  above  subject. 

The  custom  of  mourning,  and  for  cer¬ 
tain  periods,  is  of  a  very  ancient  date. 
Abraham  mourned  for  Sarah  ;  Joseph 
mourned  seven  days  for  his  father ;  and 
the  Children  of  Israel  mourned  thirty 
days  for  Moses.  The  origin  of  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  mourners  being  distinguished  by  a 
certain  dress  is  unknown,  though  pro¬ 
bably  gained  through  the  original  indiffer¬ 
ence,  and  manifest  carelessness,  of  dress 
in  those  individuals  who  were  deeply 
afflicted. 

The  conduct  by  which  some  of  man¬ 
kind  are  distinguished,  and  the  various 
observances  on  these  melancholy  occa¬ 
sions,  are  singular  and  extraordinary. 
The  Romans,  it  is  known,  conducted 
their  funeral  obsequies  with  great  mag¬ 
nificence,  and  funeral  games.  The  Greeks 
burnt  the  bodies  of  distinguished  indivi¬ 
duals,  with  funeral  feasts,  and  the  lamen¬ 
tations  of  hired  weepers.  The  Persians 
buriedjthe  remains  of  the  dead.  The  Scy¬ 
thians  ate  them.  The  Indians  envelope 
them  for  preservation  sake,  in  a  sort  of 
lacker.  The  Egyptians  embalmed  and 
dried  them,  exhibited  them  on  festal 
days,  placed  them  at  table  amongst  their 
guests,  guarded  them  as  their  most  pre¬ 


cious  possessions,  and  lent  and  borrowed 
money  on  these  strange  pledges.  The 
Orientals  made  the  horses  in  their  funeral 
processions  weep,  by  blowing  a  particular 
powder  up  their  nostrils.  Some  of  the 
American  Indians  lay  their  dead  bodies 
upon  scaffolds,  where  they  erect  seats  for 
the  mourners,  who  go  every  day  and  sit 
for  a  considerable  time  by  them,  and 
weep  and  howl ;  but  if  they  cannot  go 
themselves,  they  hire  persons  to  howl  in 
their  stead.  In  Spain,  a  widow  passed 
the  first  year  of  her  mourning  in  a  cham¬ 
ber  hung  with  black,  into  which  day¬ 
light  was  never  suffered  to  enter.  When 
this  lugubrious  year  was  ended,  she 
changed  it  for  a  chamber  hung  with  grey, 
into  which  she  sometimes  admitted  an  in¬ 
trusive  sun-beam,  but  in  neither  chamber 
did  custom  permit  her  to  have  a  looking- 
glass,  nor  anything  but  actual  necessaries. 
This  victim  was  immediately  discharged 
from  her  gloomy  prison  if  she  obtained 
another  husband.  In  parts  of  Africa, 
the  husband  is  no  sooner  dead  than  his 
wives,  concubines,  servants,  and  some¬ 
times  horses,  must  be  strangled,  in  order 
to  render  him  the  same  services  in  a  future 
life  which  they  did  in  this.  At  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  in  order  that  widows 
might  not  impose  themselves  on  men  as 
virgins,  they  were  obliged,  by  law,  to 
cut  off  a  joint  from  a  finger  for  every  hus¬ 
band  that  dies  ;  this  joint  they  present  to 
their  new  husband  on  the  day  of  their 
marriage.  In  the  Isthmus  of  Darien, 
both  sexes  were  obliged  to  observe  this 
custom,  that  none  of  them  might  impose 
themselves  on  each  other  for  what  they 
were  not.  In  Darien,  when  a  widow 
dies,  such  of  her  children  as  are  too 
young  to  provide  for  themselves,  are 
buried  with  her  in  the  same  grave.  He¬ 
rodotus  mentions,  that  among  the  ancient 
Cretonians,  a  people  of  Thrace,  widows, 
assisted  by  their  relations,  made  interest 
who  should  be  preferred  to  the  honour  of 
being  killed  on  the  grave  of  the  deceased 
husband.  Some  ancient  nations  dressed 
themselves  as  women  when  they  lost  their 
relations,  in  order,  it  is  related,  that  the 
ridicule  attached  to  their  vestments  might 
make  them  ashamed  of  their  grief. 

In  England,  the  king  never  wears 
black  ;  he  is  clothed  in  purple  as  mourn¬ 
ing.  The  chancellor  of  France  is  the 
only  person  in  the  kingdom  who  never 
wears  mourning.  The  brothers,  nephews, 
and  cousins  of  popes  never  wear  it.  The 
happiness  of  having  a  pope  in  a  family 
is  so  great  as  not  to  allow  them  to  be 
even  afflicted  with  his  death.  Till  the 
reign  of  Charles  VUI.  white  was  the 
funeral  garb  of  France  ;  and  the  court 
mourning  there  for  the  universally  la- 
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mented  late  duke  of  York,  was  ordered  for 
eleven  days ;  the  first  six  in  black,  and 
the  last  five  in  white. 

The  emperor  Xjeopold,  who  died  in 
1705,  used  to  suffer  his  beard  to  grow  in 
disorder  during  the  whole  period  of 
mourning  ;  in  this  lie  imitated  the  Jews. 
The  dowager  empresses  never  left  off 
weeds,  and  their  apartments  were  hung 
with  black  till  their  death.  A,  B.  C. 


.MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF 
ALL  NATIONS. 

No.  YIII. 


T  H  E  I)  UTCH. 

(For  the  Mirror,  j 

The  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  is  an 
object  of  peculiar  interest,  not  only  on 
account  of  celebrity  in  ancient  history, 
but  for  being  the  site  of  that  glorious 
battle  by  which  the  fate  of  empiies  was 
decided. 

The  Dutch  are  governed  by  a  king, 
William  I.,  a  mild  and  intelligent  prince. 
The  established  religion  is  the  Protestant ; 
but  there  exists  a  perfect  toleration  of  all 
beliefs.  The  Dutch  are  remarkable  for 
their  industry  and  perseverance.  Their 
love  of  money  is  also  proverbial ;  but 
though  they  will  sacrifice  any  thing  in 
the  pursuit  of  this  favourite  object,  yet  in 
all  their  dealings  the  greatest  caution  and 
foresight  are  manifested. 

The  Dutch  are  not  very  particular  in 
their  eating,  as  the  following  original  in¬ 
formation,  communicated  by  a  friend, 
corroborates  :  —  44  Having  occasion  to 
transact  business  with  the  Dutch  govern¬ 
ment,  I  and  some  friends  partook  of  a 

dinner  given  by  Capt. - of  the  Royal 

Netherland  navy,  on  board  the  — — 
steam-vessel.  On  seating  myself  at  table, 
I  perceived,  to  my  utter  dismay,  the  al¬ 
most  total  absence  of  those  usual  requi¬ 
sites  at  polite  tables — forks.  /,  however, 
fortunately  obtained  one  ;  but  my  friend 

• — . —  was  obliged  to  be  contented  with 

two  knives.  We  had,  however,  hoped, 
that  the  goodness  of  the  viands  would 
amply  compensate  for  this  deficiency ; 
but  we  were  wofully  mistaken.  First 
came  a  piece  of  roast  beef  nearly  raw  ; 
secondly,  a  beef-steak  almost  burnt  to  a 
cinder ,  that  had  been  cut  off  a  great  hock 
of  beef,  which  I  saw  a  man  drag  across 
the  deck  of  the  vessel  with  his  dirty 
hands.  A  dish  of  sliced  potatoes,  fried 
apparently  in  the  grease  used  for  the 
steam-engine,  was  next  presented  to  our 

astonished  view  ;  and  my  friend  - , 

seeing  what  appeared  a  pigeon-pie,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  dissect  it,  when,  to  his  great 


dismay,  he  found  it  to  be  an  apple-pie'. 
Another  fact  worth  mentioning  is,  that 
the  salt  was  in  huye  lumps ,  instead  of 
being  in  powder,  as  is  customary  at  Eng¬ 
lish  tables.  The  wine  was,  however, 
tolerably  good,  and  it  may  easily  be  ima¬ 
gined  that  we  left  the  table  highly  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  Dutch  generosity  and  Dutch 
cooker},  our  fare  being  in  truth  complete 
starvation .” 

Among  their  amusements,  skating  is  a 
very  favourite  one.  44  It  is  amazing  to 
see  the  crowds  in  a  hard  frost  upon  the 
ice,  and  their  great  dexterity  in  skating, 
both  men  and  women  darting  along  with 
inconceivable  velocity.”  Smoking  is  also 
very  prevalent  among  these  people.  44  It 
is  curious  to  observe  how  naturally  a  pipe 
depends  from  a  Dutchman’s  mouth.  He 
usually  smokes  without  the  assistance  of 
either  hand  ;  he  rides  on  horseback  with 
a  pipe  ;  he  drives  in  a  carriage,  and  even 
dances  with  it.  He  often  goes  to  an  asto¬ 
nishing  expense  in  this  favourite  imple¬ 
ment.  It  is  formed  of  the  most  costly 
materials,  and  moulded  into  a  thousand 
fantastic  shapes,” 

In  the  Netherlands,  when  a  person  is 
indisposed,  they  place  a  bulletin  before 
the  door  of  the  house,  whereby  the  daily 
health  of  the  patient  can  be  ascertained 
without  his  being  harassed  by  the  con¬ 
tinual  influx  of  friendly  visiters.  The 
houses  of  the  Dutch  are  remarkable  for 
their  cleanliness.  44  The  outside  of  every 
habitation,  however  old  and  humble,  is 
as  clean  as  water  and  paint  can  make  it. 
The  window -shutters  are  usually  painted 
green ;  the  houses  are  white ;  and,  in 
order  to  preserve  on  them  the  gloss  of 
newness,  mops,  pails,  and  scrubbing- 
brushes  are  in  active  use  every  hour  of  the 
day,  and  a  little  hand-engine  for  the  win¬ 
dows  is  in  perpetual  requisition.  The 
inside  of  the  house  is  equally  purified, 
and  every  article  of  furniture  is  kept  in  a 
state  of  nicety,  of  which  few-  other  nations 
have  any  conception.” 

The  Dutch  are  passionately  fond  of 
flowers,  as  their  gardens  evince,  which, 
however  small,  are  invariably  stocked 
with  the  most  beautiful  and  valuable 
plants.  Their  method  of  airing  linen  is 
singular.  44  A  basket,  called  irokenherh , 
contains  within  it  a  pan  filled  with  burn¬ 
ing  turf,  and  the  linen  is  spread  over  the 
top  of  the  basket.  To  air  the  bed,  'no 
warming-pan  is  used,  but  the  whole  of 
the  cumbrous  machine  just  described  is 
pur  between  the  sheets.” 

On  the  celebration  of  their  marriages, 
very  little  ceremony  is  used  ;  nor  is  the 
attendance  of  a  priest  required,  uthe  bans 
being  published  by  a  magistrate,  who 
also  performs  the  ceremony.”  Instead  of 
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distributing  bride  cake,  as  is  customary 
in  England,  u  they  send  to  each  acquaint- 
ance  two  bottles  of  wine,  generally  the 
finest  hock,  spiced  and  sugared,  and  de¬ 
corated  with  a  profusion  ot  ribands.” — 
Very  little  pomp  is  apparent  at  Dutch 
funerals.  On  this  subject  the  Belgian 
Traveller  gives  the  following  information : 
— 44  A  singular  custom  prevails  among 
the  country  people,  and  the  lower  ranks 
in  the  cities.  Every  person  who  could 
claim  the  slightest  acquaintance  or  inter¬ 
course  with  the  defunct,  follows  him  to 
the  grave.  On  their  return,  they  all, 
often  to  the  amount  of  sixty  or  one  hun¬ 
dred,  pay  their  compliments  to  the  widow, 
or  the  nearest  relative,  who  provides  li¬ 
quor  for  them,  and  the  glass  circulates 
three  or  four  times.  All  then  depart,  ex¬ 
cept  the  particular  friends  ot  the  family, 
and  those  who  are  especially  invited,  when 
a  feast,  as  sumptuous  as  the  circumstances 
of  the  family  will  admit,  takes  place.  At 
this  the  nearest  relative  presides.  The 
glass  passes  briskly  round  ;  bumper  after 
bumper  is  drunk  to  the  repose  and  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  deceased,  and  the  prosperity 
of  those  whom  he  has  left  behind  him, 
till  their  grief  is  completely  drowned  in 
wine.  Songs,  at  first  decent,  but  after¬ 
wards  boisterous  and  ludicrous,  succeed  ; 
the  musician  is  then  called  in  ;  the  wi¬ 
dow  leads  off  the  first  dance,  and  the 
amusement  continues  till  the  dawn  of  day 
separates  the  merry  mourners.” 

The  dress  of  the  males,  in  large  towns 
and  cities,  differs  but  little  from  that  ot 
the  English,  except  that  their  clothes  are 
coarser ;  while  on  the  sea-coasts,  that 
u  mighty  mass  of  breeches,”  so  much  ri¬ 
diculed  by  foreigners,  is  still  visible  among 
the  fishermen  and  rustics.  44  The  women 
wear  close  jackets,  with  long  flaps,  and 
short  plaited  coloured  petticoats,  some¬ 
times  consisting  ot  more  than  a  score 
yards  of  flannel.  The  petticoat  reaches  but 
a  little  below  the  knee,  and  usually  dis¬ 
plays  a  neat  and  well-turned  leg,  covered 
with  a  blue  stocking.  A  yellow  slipper, 
without  quarters,  defends  the  feet,  with 
large  round  silver  buckles  projecting  over 
each  side.  The  cap  exactly  fits  the  head, 
and  carefully  conceals  every  particle  of 
hair,  except  two  curious  ringlets  on  the 
temple,  where  it  is  ornamented  by  gold 
fillagree  clasps  ;  and  on  this  is  a  hat,  al¬ 
most  large  enough  for  an  umbrella,  and 
gaudily  lined,  forming  a  ridiculous  con¬ 
trast  with  the  cropped,  flapless  hats  ot  the 
men.” 

In  person  the  males  are  short  and  lusty, 
with  pale  countenances  ;  and  the  females 
are,  generally  speaking,  tall,  and  some¬ 
times  beautiful. 

The  Dutch  are  a  mercenary,  inhos¬ 


pitable,  and  ill-mannered  people ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  industrious,  frugal, 
and  honourable  in  their  dealings.  Their 
love  of  money  exceeds  all  bounds  ;  every 
thing  they  undertake  has  the  prospect  of 
gain  in  view  ;  they  seem  to  live  but  to 
amass  riches,  and  yet  are  by  no  means 
profuse  in  their  expenditure,  always  liv¬ 
ing  within  their  income.  The  females 
are  clean,  modest,  and  humane,  and  in  no 
country  is  the  dignity  of  their  sex  more 
maintained  than  in  Holland.  They  are 
sole  mistresses  in  their  houses  ;  and  to 
them  is  the  early  education  of  their  chil¬ 
dren  entrusted.  Their  manners  are  dis¬ 
tant  and  repulsive  to  strangers  ;  but  it 
must  nevertheless  be  acknowledged,  that 
in  their  own  circle,  more  amiable  or  vir¬ 
tuous  creatures  do  not  exist  than  the 
Dutch  women.  W.  C — y. 


COPY  OF  THE  LATE  DUKE  OF 
YOKE’S  WILL. 

Having  given  in  recent  numbers  of  the 
Mirror  all  interesting  information  in 
relation  to  his  late  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  York,  we  now  lay  before  our 
readers  a  correct  copy  of  the  will,  which 
has  been  proved  during  the  past  week, 
and  the  executors  have  sworn  the  effects 
to  be  under  180,000/. 

(copy.) 

44  This  is  the  last  will  and  testament  of 
me,  his  Royal  Highness  Frederick,  Duke 
of  York  and  Albany  : — I  direct  all  my 
just  debts,  funeral  and  testamentary  ex¬ 
penses,  to  be  paid  and  satisfied  with  all 
convenient  speed  after  my  decease  ;  and  I 
charge  all  my  real  and  personal  estate 
with  the  payment  of  my  debts  ;  and  I 
most  sincerely  and  confidently  hope  that 
the  produce  of  my  real  and  personal  estate 
will  supply  a  fund  amply  sufficient  for 
that  purpose.  I  give,  devise,  and  be¬ 
queath  all  my  freehold,  copyhold,’  and 
leasehold  estates,  and  all  my  personal 
estate  whatsoever  and  wheresoever  (except 
letters  and  manuscripts  not  being  con¬ 
tracts,  securities,  or  muniments  of  title) 
unto  and  to  the  use  of  Lieutenant-General 
Sir  Herbert  Taylor,  G.  C.  H.,  and  Colonel 
Benjamin  Charles  Stephenson,  surveyor- 
general  of  his  Majesty’s  Board  of  Works, 
their  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  and 
assigns,  according  to  the  nature  and  qua¬ 
lity  thereof  respectively,  upon  trust,  that 
they,  and  the  survivor  of  them,  and  the 
heirs,  executors,  and  administrators,  and 
assigns  of  such  survivors,  shall,  and  do 
with  all  convenient  speed,  after  my  de¬ 
cease,  (but  subject  and  without  prejudice 
to  any  contracts  that  may  have  been  en¬ 
tered  into  by  me  for  the  sale  of  any  of  my 
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estates.)  and  with  full  power  to  carry,  or 
join  in  carrying,  all  or  any  of  such  con¬ 
tracts  into  execution  ;  or  to  rescind,  or 
join  in  rescinding,  the  same,  or  any  of 
them,  if  it  shall  be  deemed  advisable  so 
to  do,  without  incurring  any  loss  or  re¬ 
sponsibility  by  so  rescinding,  or  joining 
in  rescinding,  the  same ;  and  make  sale 
and  absolutely  dispose  of  by  public  sale 
or  private  contract,  all  and  singular  my 
said  freehold,  copyhold,  and  leasehold 
estates,  and  such  parts  of  my  personal 
estate  as  shall  be  saleable,  and  collect,  get 
in,  and  receive  such  parts  of  my  personal 
estate  as  shall  not  be  saleable ;  and  do, 
and  shall  stand  and  be  possessed  of,  and 
interested  in  the  moneys  to  arise  from  such 
sales,  and  to  be  collected,  got  in,  and  re¬ 
ceived  as  aforesaid  ;  and  the  rents,  issues, 
and  profits,  dividends,  interest,  and  pro¬ 
ceed  of  my  said  real  and  personal  estates, 
until  the  same  shall  be  sold,  collected, 
got  in,  and  received,  upon  trust  thereout, 
to  pay  all  the  costs,  charges,  and  expenses 
whatsoever  attending  such  sales,  collec¬ 
tion,  and  getting  in,  and  all  other  the 
costs,  charges,  and  expenses  whatsoever 
attending  such  sales,  collection,  and  get¬ 
ting  in,  and  all  other  the  costs,  charges, 
and  expenses  of  my  said  trustees,  or 
any  of  them,  in  and  about  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  all  or  any  of  the  trusts  hereby 
in  them  reposed  ;  and  in  the  next  place 
thereout  to  pay  all  my  just  debts,  fune¬ 
ral  and  testamentary  expenses,  and  the 
interest  of  such  debts  as  carry  interest, 
and  to  pay  all  the  residue  (if  any)  of  the 
aforesaid  trust  moneys  unto  my  dear  sis¬ 
ter,  the  Princess  Sophia,  her  executors, 
administrators,  and  assigns,  for  her  and 
their  own  absolute  use  and  benefit ;  and 
my  will  is,  that  the  receipts  in  writing  of 
my  said  trustees,  or  the  survivor  of  them, 
or  the  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  or 
assigns  of  such  survivor,  shall  be  good 
and  effectual  discharges  to  the  person  or 
persons  purchasing,  paying  in,  or  deliver¬ 
ing  all  or  any  part  of  my  freehold,  copy- 
hold,  leasehold,  or  personal  estate,  for  so 
much  of  the  purchase  or  other  moneys  or 
effects,  as  in  such  receipts  respectively 
shall  be  expressed  or  acknowledged  to  be 
received,  paid  in,  or  delivered  ;  and  that 
the  person  or  persons  to  whom  such  re¬ 
ceipts  shall  be  given,  shall  not  afterwards 
be  answerable  or  accountable  for  any  loss, 
misapplication  or  nonapplication  of  the 
money  or  effects,  which  in  such  receipts, 
respectively,  shall  be  expressed  or  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  be  received,  paid  in,  or  deli¬ 
vered,  or  be  bound  or  concerned  to  see  to 
the  application  thereof,  I  give  and  be¬ 
queath  unto  the  said  Sir  Herbert  Taylor, 
all  my  letters  and  manuscripts  (not  being 
contracts,  securities,  or  muniments  of 


title,)  and  I  request  him  to  preserve  and 
dispose  of  the  same  respectively,  accord¬ 
ing  to  such  directions  as  I  may  have  given 
to  him  for  that  purpose.  I  hereby  con¬ 
stitute  and  appoint  the  said  Sir  Herbert 
Taylor  and  Benjamin  Charles  Stephen¬ 
son,  execu  tors  of  this  my  will ;  and  hereby 
revoking  all  former  wills  and  testamentary 
dispositions  by  me  at  any  tiine  made,  I 
hereby  declare  this  to  be  my  last  will  and 
testament ;  in  witness  whereof  I,  the  said 
Frederick,  Duke  of  York  and  Albany, 
the  testator,  have,  to  this  my  last  will  and 
testament,  and  to  a  duplicate  thereof,  of 
the  same  tenor  and  date,  set  my  hand  and 
seal  this  20th  day  of  December,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1826. 

“  Frederick.  (Seal.) 

44  Signed,  sealed,  published,  and  de¬ 
clared,  by  the  above-named  Frederick, 
Duke  of  York  and  Albany,  the  testator, 
as  and  for  his  last  will  and  testament,  in 
the  presence  of  us,  who,  at  his  request,  in 
his  presence,  and  in  the  presence  of  each 
other,  hereunto  subscribe  our  names  as 
witnesses. 

44  Patrick  Macgregor. 
44  Francis  Dighton. 

44  John  Parkinson. 

44  This  is  a  codicil  io  my  will. — I  de¬ 
sire  my  executors,  in  all  matters  in  which 
they  may  Have  occasion  for  legal  aid  and 
advice,  to  resort  to  my  solicitor,  John 
Parkinson,  Esq.  of  Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 
Written  in  my  hand,  this  26th  day  of 
December,  1826. 

44  Frederick.** 


the  ROSES. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

I  saw  them  once  blowing, 

Whilst  morning  was  glowing, 

But  now  are  the  wither’d  leaves  strew’d  on  the 
ground  ; 

For  tempests  to  play  on, 

For  cold  worms  to  prey  on, 

The  shame  of  the  garden  that  triumphs  around. 

Their  buds  which  then  flourish’d 
With  dew-drops  were  nourish’d, 

Which  turn’d  into  pearls  as  they  fell  from  on 
high ; 

Their  hues  are  now  banish’d, 

Their  fragrance  all  vanish’d, 

Ere  evening  a  shadow  has  cast  from  the  sky. 

I  saw,  too,  whole  races 
Of  glories  and  graces, 

Thus  open  and  blossom,  and  quickly  decay; 

And  smiling  and  gladness. 

In  sorrow  and  sadness. 

Ere  life  reach’d  its  twilight  fade  dimly  away. 

,  Joy’s  light  hearted  dances, 

And  melody’s  glances. 

Are  rays  of  a  moment—  are  dying  when  born  ; 
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And  pleasure's  best  dower, 

Is  naught  but  a  (lower, 

A  vanishing  dew-drop — a  gem  of  the  morn. 

The  bright  eye  is  clouded, 

Its  brilliancy  shrouded. 

Our  strength  disappears,  we  are  helpless  and 
lone  ; 

No  reason  avails  us, 

And  intellect  fails  us, 

Life's  spirit  is  w  asted,  and  darkness  comes  on. 


WINTER. 

Stern  Winter  spreads  his  mantling  snow 
On  Nature’s  bare  and  rugged  breast, 

The  silent  stream  forgets  to  flow. 

The  grove  in  glittering  sheen  is  drest. 

Blest  patron  of  the  social  hour, 

With  joy  thine  hoary  form  I  hail. 

Oil !  bid  tny  subject  spirits  lour 
To  drive  us  from  the  lonely  vale. 

Let  summer  boast  her  roseate  bloom. 

And  call  the  languid  sage  to  rove, 

’Tis  thine  to  send  the  wanderer  home 
To  scenes  of  friendship,  mirth,  and  love. 

R. 


THE  DYING  LOVER. 

“  Farewell  for  ever !  still  farewell  I 

But  oh!  receive  the  mourner’s  token. 

In  after  days  ’twill  «adly  tell 
Of  withered  hopes,  and  vows  all  broken  V! 

No  more  his  faltering  accents  fell, 

For  as  he  gave  the  mournful  token, 

The  faithful  heart — the  meteor  spell. 

Of  love  and  life,  at  once  were  broken. 

R. 


&ncc&otes  anti  ^collections. 

Notings,  selections. 

Anecdote  and  joke : 

Our  recollections ; 

With  gravities  for  graver  folk, 

AIRINGS. 

Ladies  on  horseback  are  apt  to  be 
thought  masculine  by  women  on  foot.  It 
is  a  pity,  in  our  opinion,  that  all  women 
cannot  afford  to  ride  on  horseback ;  we 
are  sorry  that  some  are  so  rich  as  to  pos¬ 
sess  more  horses  than  they  want,  ant} 
others  too  poor  to  have  any.  But  there 
are  few  women  so  poor  as  not  to  be  able 
to  take  more  air  and  exercise  than  they 
do  ;  and  if  they  did  this,  they  would  get 
wiser,  and  criticise  one  another  with  a 
good  temper  more  becoming  their  sex.  A 
female  jockey  is  a  nuisance,  and  no  wo¬ 
man.  The  best  thing  we  can  hope  of 
her  is,  that  her  father  was  an  ostler.  But 
Sophia  Western  on  horseback  is  another 
matter.  A  ride  before  dinner  about  the 
Regent’s  Park,  or  towards  the  western 
breeze  of  Harrow,  is  only  a  dance  that 
becomes  the  loveliest.  It  sends  bloom 


into  their  cheeks  and  brightness  into  their 
eyes ;  and  being  natural  and  healthy, 
serves  to  retain  them  their.  The  famous 
Diana  de  Poitiers,  who  at  an  advanced 
age  excited  the  astonishment  of  Bran- 
tome,  and  preserved  the  love  of  a  king 
many  years  younger  than  herself,  used 
to  ride  out  for  two  hours  every  morning  ; 
after  which  she  lay  down  and  read.  Her 
books,  perhaps,  taught  her  this  wisdom  ; 
and  her  exercise  enabled  her  to  enjoy 
them.  New  Monthly  Magazine. 

ANACHRONISM. 

The  regiment  of  Louvigny  has  suffered 
itself  to  be  surprised  in  its  quarters, 
and  six  hundred  and  fifty  men,  of  which 
it  was  composed,  have  been  cut  to  pieces. 
It  is  said  that  proper  precautions  had  not 
been  adopted ;  nearly  tivo  hundred  of  them 
hive  since  returned!!! — Madame  de 
Mainte  turn's  Secret  Correspondence. 

STEAM-VESSELS. 

At  Calcutta,  the  Indians,  from  seeing 
the  steam-boat  stemming  wind,  tide,  and 
current,  have  called  it  Sheitaun  Koonooy 
the  devil’s  boat.  An  intelligent  Persian 
Syyud,  wishing  to  compliment  our  na¬ 
tional  ingenuity,  thus  expressed  himself  : 
— When  arts  were  in  their  infancy,  it 
was  natural  to  give  the  devil  credit  for 
any  new  invention  ;  but  now,  so  advanced 
are  the  English  in  every  kind  of  improve¬ 
ment,  that  they  are  more  than  a  match 
for  the  devil  himself!” — Captain  Kep^ 
pel's  Journal. 

AN  ANTICIPATORY  WISH. 

A  lady  made  a  Christmas  present  to  an 
old  servant  a  few  days  before  it  might 
have  been  expected.  It  was  gratefully 
received,  with  the  following  Hibernian 
expression  of  thanks  : — “  I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  you,  ma’am,  and  wish  you 
many  returns  of  the  season  before  ii 
comes!" — Literary  Gazette. 

THE  GITSIES. 

Can  we  look  at  that  extraordinary  race 
of  persons, — we  mean  the  gipsies, — and 
not  recognize  the  wonderful  physical 
perfection  to  which  they  are  brought, 
solely  by  their  exemption  from  some  of 
our  most  inveterate  notions,  and  by  dint 
of  living  constantly  in  the  fresh  air  ? 
Read  any  of  the  accounts  that  are  given 
of  them,  even  by  writers  the  most  op¬ 
posed  to  their  way  of  life,  and  you  will 
find  these  very  writers  refuting  themselves 
and  their  proposed  ameliorations  by  con¬ 
fessing  that  no  human  beings  can  be  bet¬ 
ter  formed,  or  healthier,  or  happier  than 
the  gipsies,  so  long  as  they  are  kept  out 
of  the  way  of  towns  and  their  sophisti¬ 
cations.  A  suieide  is  not  known  among 
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them.  They  are  as  meriy  as  the  larks 
with  which  they  rise  ;  have  the  use  of 
their  limbs  to  a  degree  unknown 
among  us,  except  by  our  new  friends 
the  gymnasts ;  and  are  as  sharp  in  their 
faculties  as  the  perfection  of  their  frames 
can  render  them.  A  glass  of  brandy 
puts  them  into  a  state  of  unbearable  tran¬ 
sport.  It  is  a  superfluous  bliss  ;  wine 
added  to  wine  ;  and  the  old  learn  to  do 
themselves  mischief  with  it,  and  level 
their  condition  with  stockbrokers  and  po¬ 
liticians.  Yet  these  are  the  people  whom 
some  wiseacres  are  for  turning  into  bigots 
and  manufacturers.  They  had  much 
better  take  them  for  what  they  are,  and 
for  what  Providence  seems  to  have  in¬ 
tended  them, — a  memorandum  to  keep 
alive  among  us  the  belief  in  nature,  and 
a  proof  to  what,  a  physical  state  of  per¬ 
fection  the  human  being  can  be  brought, 
solely  by  inhaling  her  glorious  breath, 
and  being  exempt  from  our  laborious 
mistakes.  If  the  intelligent  and  the  gipsy 
life  could  ever  be  brought  more  together, 
by  any  rational  compromise  (and  we  do 
not  despair  of  it,  when  we  see  that  cal¬ 
culators  begin  to  philosophize,)  men 
might  attain  the  greatest  perfection  of 
which  they  are  capable.  Meanwhile,  the 
gipsies  have  the  advantage  of  it,  if  faces 
are  any  index  of  health  and  comfort.  A 
gipsy  with  an  eye  fit  for  a  genius,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  meet  with  ;  but  where 
shall  we  find  a  genius,  or  even  a  fund- 
holder,  with  the  cheek  and  health  of  a 
gipsy  ?  Ibid. 

THE  SABBATH  OF  THE  SHEPHERD  BOY. 
(from  Gra.hame's  “  Sabbath.'* ) 

Nor  yet  less  pleasing  at  tlie  heavenly  throne. 
The  sabbath  service  of  the  shepherd  boy. 
in  some  lone  glen,  where  every  sound  is  lulled 
To  slumber,  save  the  tinkling  of  the  rill, 

Or  bleat  of  lamb,  or  hovering  falcon’s  cry. 
Stretched  on  the  sward,  he  reads  of  Jesse’s  son; 
Or  sheds  a  tear  o’er  him  in  Egypt  sold, 

And  wonders  why  he  weeps  :  the  volume  closed, 
With  thyme-sprig  laid  between  the  leaves,  he 
sings 

The  sacred  lays,  his  weekly  lesson,  conned 
With  ineikle  care  beneath  the  lowly  roof 
Where  humble  lore  is  learnt,  where  humble 
worth 

Pines  unrewarded  by  a  thankless  state. 

Thus  reading,  hymning,  all  alone,  unseen, 

The  shepherd  boy  the  sabbath  holy  keeps, 

Till  on  the  heights  he  marks  the  straggling  bands 
Returning  homeward  from  the  bouse  of  prayer. 
In  peace  they  home  resort,  O  blissful  days  ! 
When  all  men  worship  God  as  conscience  wills. 
Specimens  of  Sacred  and  Serious  Poetry. 

COMMENTS  ON  THE  LADIES. 

All  women  almost  are  captivated  by  ta¬ 
lent,  especially  those  for  whose  pleasure 
in  particular  its  possessor  may  exert  it. 


.Nothing  can  be  more  delightful  to  them, 
because  nothing  can  be  more  flattering  ; 
and  flattery  is  the  key  to  all  hearts. 

Want  of  handsome  person,  or  even  of 
good  looks,  is  for  the  most  part  forgotten  ; 
willingly  pardoned  in  the  man  of  talent. 
The  eye  of  woman  does  not  require  to  be 
dazzled  as  well  as  her  mind,  (I  speak  of 
general  instances.)  The  same  cannot  be 
said  with  respect  to  virtuous  qualities. 
In  so  much  higher  esteem  does  human 
vanity  hold  talent  than  virtue. 

Good  looks,  combined  with  vapid  in¬ 
tellect,  will  win  few  women,  unless  they 
are  equally  vapid  with  the  object  of  their 
admiration. — Confessions  of  an  Old  Ba¬ 
chelor. 


bPIRIT  OF  THE 

lllutiltc  ^Journals. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  PUBLIC 
SCHOOL. 

I  Was  a  pupil  of  Mr. - ,  and  fag  (i.  e. 

slave)  to  a  boy  whom  I  shall  call  Travis. 
In  order  to  tempt  the  inexperienced  as 
much  as  possible,  I  beg  to  offer  the  fol¬ 
lowing  picture  of  my  comforts  and  course 
of  study  at  B — — .  This,  it  is  to  be  ob¬ 
served,  cost  my  father  little  less  than  one 
hundred  and  thirty  pounds  per  annum  ! 

In  the  morning,  about  half-past  six,  in 
winter,  I  rose  ;  and  after  a  hasty  toilette, 
lighted  my  wax  taper,  (which  I  paid  for,) 
got  for  Travis  clean  water,  his  shoes,  and 
brushed  his  clothes,  &c.,  (a  good  half- 
hour’s  labour,  during  the  foot-ball  and 
other  dirty  seasons.)  At  seven,  the  morn¬ 
ing  school  opened,  before  which  time  I 
had  to  get  by  heart  my  lesson,  for  which 
I  had  had  no  opportunity  the  evening  be¬ 
fore.  This  was  sometimes  accomplished, 
but  as  often  not  so  ;  for  it  was  necessary 
to  neglect  either  Travis  or  my  lesson  ;  and 
I  naturally  preferred  the  latter  course, 
where  there  was  only  a  chance  of  punish¬ 
ment,  to  the  former,  where  the  matter  was 
certain.  At  seven,  as  I  have  said,  the 
school  commenced,  and  I  had  then  to  ask 
Travis’s  leave  to  go  there  !  This  was 
usually  accorded,  of  course,  but  it  was 
not  unfrequently ^refused  for  a  time,  and 
the  consequence  was  a  flogging  or  a  task. 
It  was  useless  to  extenuate,  u  I  have  been 
fagging,  sir.”  That  excuse  was  seldom 
if  ever  allowed  ;  and  never  but  on  giving 
up  the  fagger’s  name.  If  I  had  given  up 
Travis’s  name,  misery  would  have  been 
my  portion.  So  I  took  my  tasks  or  my 
floggings  quietly. — At  eight,  or  half-past 
eight  o’clock,  school  was  over,  and  we  re¬ 
turned  to  the  boarding-house,  where  treak- 
fast  was  ready.  This  consisted  of  a  penny 
roll,  (or  small  cake,)  and  a  little  warm 
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water  with  less  milk.  It  was  necessary 
to  despatch  this  before  nine  o’clock,  (about 
which  time  our  tutor  was  accustomed  to 
construe  our  Latin  or  Greek  lessons  for 
the  day,)  and  this,  in  fact,  could  easily 
have  been  managed,  (and  more  too;)  but, 
unfortunately,  it  is  the  fag’s  province  to 
disregard  his  own  breakfast  as  well  as  his 
lesson.  He  must  attend  upon  him  for 
whom  he  fags.  So  is  disinterestedness 
taught.  And  so  it  was  with  me.  I  had 
to  boil  Tra\is’s  kettle,  (for  the  greater 
boys  purchased  tea  and  sugar  ;)  toast  his 
roll ;  go  into  the  town  and  purchase  but¬ 
ter  and  an  additional  roll;  be  ready  at  his 
call ;  and,  in  a  word,  wait  upon  him 
during  breakfast  in  the  character  of  a 
footboy — for  which  I  was  paid  in  blows. 
My  own  little  roll  was  devoured  as  I 
could — sometimes  thrust  into  my  pocket, 
half  eaten  ;  sometimes  “  bolted,”  leaving 
my  appetite  nearly  as  fresh  as  ever  ;  and 
sometimes  hoarded  for  an  hour  or  so  till 
I  arrived  at  my  tutor’s,  and  waited  his 
leisure  for  construing  my  lesson.  At 
nine,  it  was  necessary  to  start  for  our  tu¬ 
tor’s  house,  (as  he  lived  some  way  from 
my  lodging,)  and  there  we  heard  all  our 
lessons  for  the  day  construed  ;  duly  wrote 
the  English  interpretations  over  every 
difficult  word,  and  thought  no  more  about 
the  matter  !  We  never  consulted  a  dic¬ 
tionary  ;  for  every  lesson,  without  an  ex., 
ception,  was  fully  interpreted  to  us.  No 
industry  was  necessary  on  our  parts,  and 
accordingly  we  were  idle !  About  ten 
o’clock  the  tutor’s  labour  ceased,  and  his 
pupils  were,  class  by  class,  dismissed. 
After  this,  we  might,  perhaps,  have  stu¬ 
died  the  lesson  stiil  further,  (with  a  view 
to  parsing  it,  &c.  in  school,)  except  that 
the  intermediate  time  was  generally  well 
occupied  in  fagging.  And,  indeed,  had 
it  been  otherwise,  it  was  scarcely  worth 
while  to  study  a  lesson  for  the  mere  chance 
(as  will  be  seen  hereafter)  of  being  called 
up  to  say  it.  The  consequence  was,  that 
we  were  either  busy  on  behalf  of  some  of 
the  higher  boys,  or  else  idle  on  our  own 
account ! 

At  eleven  o’clock  the  second  school  be¬ 
gan.  and  lasted  till  twelve  ;  during  which 
the  master  could  examine  only  about  ten 
boys.  If  we  were  44  called  up,”  we  blun¬ 
dered  through  our  lessons  upon  the  strength 
of  our  tutor’s  construing  ;  if  not,  we  were, 
as  the  soldiers  say,  44  as  we  were.”  At 
twelve  we  emerged  into  the  open  air ; 
when  play  on  the  part  of  the  big,  and 
fagging  on  the  part  of  the  little  boy  re¬ 
commenced.  At  one  o’clock  the  dinner- 
bell  rang,  and  every  one  scrambled  for  his 
share  of  mutton  and  potatoes,  beefsteak- 
pie,  (an  inexpressible  medley.)  beef  and 
carrots,  or  some  such  refection.  To  this 


was  added  4-  swipes” — a  detestable  com¬ 
pound,  which,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say,  a  London  beggar  would  scoif  at ; 
and  on  Sundays,  in  the  fruit  season,  when 
gooseberries  were  ret/,  and  plums  and 
damsons  very  cheap, — a  pudding.  After 
dinner  (the  time  set  apart  for  preparing 
ourselves  for  the  afternoon  school)  fagging 
resumed  its  sway.  From  two  till  five 
o’clock  we  were  in  school, — waiting  during 
the  first  hour  for  the  master,  and  subject 
to  the  chance  only  of  being  called  up 
during  the  two  last.  After  school  we  had 
our  tea, — a  repetition  of  breakfast  (except 
that  a  thin  round  of  bread  and  butter  took 
the  place  of  the  penny  roll,  and  swipes  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  milk  and  water)  and  interrupted 
in  like  manner  by  the  necessity  of  waiting 
upon  our  boy-master;  and  when  his  tea 
was  over,  we  had  to  clear  his  table,  and 
hold  ourselves  in  readiness  for  any  of  the 
higher  boys  who  chose  to  call  out 44  a  fag.” 
And  now  the  lesson  for  the  next  morning 
ought  to  have  been  learned  ;  but,  with  a 
single  playroom,  and  a  single  candle  for 
thirty  or  forty  boys,  it  will  easily  be  ima¬ 
gined  how  much  of  either  ever  came  to 
the  share  of  the  little  fag.  In  fact,  he 
never  could  calculate  upon  either  light  or 
warmth  during  the  whole  of  the  winter 
season.  For  my  own  part,  I  scarcely  ever 
was  able  to  learn  a  lesson  so  long,  as  I 
remained  a  fag  ;  and  I  sincerely  believe 
that  I  never  was  thoroughly  warm,  in 
winter,  except  while  I  was  in  bed.  At 
eight  o’clock,  weary,  sad,  and  frequently 
hungry,  we  were  sent  to  our  pillows,  to 
dream  of  home,  and  prepare  ourselves  for 
the  next  day’s  toil.  The  next  day  came, 
when  we  rose  as  usual ;  and  the  same 
scene  of  toil  and  misery  and  neglect  was 
repeated. 

Sometimes,  it  is  true,  one  day  passed 
off  less  sadly  than  another.  Sometimes 
I  did  learn  a  lesson.  Sometimes  I  got 
scraps  from  Travis's  table,  (such  as  I 
should  give  to  my  dog.)  Sometimes  he 
did  not  beat  me.  Sometimes  he  did  not 
even  threaten  me  ;  but  this  was  seldom. 
In  general  he  was  insolent,  overbearing, 
capricious,  and  brutal.  He  had  no  care 
for  me — no  compassion — no  generosity. 
I  was  threatened,  and  beaten,  and  bruised, 
to  a  degree  that  is  scarcely  credible.  I 
was  forced  from  my  lessons,  times  out  of 
number.  I  was  subject  to  every  insult, 
every  sort  of  tyranny — to  kicks,  to  curses, 
reproaches,  abuse  of  the  foulest  kind  and 
the  crudest  blows.  I  was  pulled  out  of 
my  bed  in  winter  nights  ;  I  was  (always) 
obliged  to  rise  long  before  my  master ; 
and,  instead  of  going  to  the  one  fire  which 
was  allotted  us  in  winter,  to  brush  his 
clothes,  get  his  shoes,  procure  water,  &c. 
to  attend  him  while  he  dressed,  to  wait 
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on  him  during  breakfast  and  tea,  to  hurry 
on  all  his  errands,  and  to  do  fifty  ser¬ 
vices,  which  cannot  be  enumerated  ;  and 
my  reward  was  never  any  thing — but 
blows  !  Such  is  a  fag’s  history,  for  one 
day ,  at  a  public  school ;  and  they  are  all 
nearly  aliRe.  If  there  have  been  others 
who  have  suffered  less,  it  argues  nothing 
but  that  their  chance  has  been  more  for¬ 
tunate  than  mine.  They  have  all  been 
liable  to  the  same  tyranny,  and  that  is 
sufficient  to  stamp  the  system  detestable. 

New  Monthly  Magazine. 


SONG  FOR  THE  FuURTEENTH  OF 
FEBRUARY. 

BY  A  GENERAL  LOVER, 

*  Mille  gravevi  telis  exhaustd  pene  pharetrA." 
Apollo  has  peep’d  through  the  shutter. 

And  waken’d  the  witty  and  fair; 

The  boarding-school  belle's  in  a  flutter, 

The  twopenny- post’s  in  despair  : 

The  breath  of  the  morning  is  flinging 
A  magic  on  blossom,  on  spray  ; 

And  cockneys  and  sparrows  are  singing 
In  chorus  on  Valentine’s  Day. 

Away  with  ye  dreams  of  disaster, 

Away  with  ye,  visions  of  law. 

Of  cases  I  never  shall  master, 

Of  pleadings  I  never  shall  draw  3 
Away  with  ye,  parchments  and  papers, 

Red  tapes,  unread  volumes,  away  : 

It  gives  a  fond  lover  the  vapours 
To  see  you  on  Valentine’s  Day. 

I’ll  sit  in  my  nightcap,  like  Hayley, 

I’ll  sit  with  my  arms  crost,  like  Spain, 

Till  joys,  which  are  vanishing  daily. 

Gome  back  in  thfeir  lustre  again  : 

Oh  shall  1  look  over  the  waters, 

Or  shall  K  look  over  the  way. 

For  the  brightest  and  best  of  earth's  daughters. 
To  rhyme  to  on  Valentine’s  Day  ? 

Shall  I  crown  with  my  worship,  for  fame’s  sake. 
Some  goddess  whom  fashion  has  starr’d. 

Make  puns  on  Miss  Love  and  her  namesake. 

Or  pray  for  a  pas  with  Brocard  ? 

Shall  I  flirt,  in  romantic  idea. 

With  Chester’s  adorable  clay, 

Or  whisper  in  transport,  “  Si  mea 
Cum  Vestris - ”  on  Valentine’s  Day  ? 

Shall  I  kneel  to  a  Sylvia  or  Celia, 

Whom  no  one  e’er  saw  or  may  see, 

A  fancy-drawn  Laura  Amelia, 

An  ad  libit.  Anna  Mane  ? 

Shall  I  court  an  initial  with  stars  to  it. 

Go  mad  for  a  G.  or  a  J. 

Get  Bishop  to  put  a  few  bars  to  it. 

And  print  it  on  Valentine’s  Day  ? 

Alas  !  ere  I’m  properly  frantic 
With  some  such  pure  figment  as  this. 

Some  visions,  not  quite  so  romantic. 

Start  up  to  demolish  the  bliss ; 

Some  Will  0’  the  Wisp  in  a  bonnet 
Still  leads  my  lost  wit  quite  astray. 

Till  up  to  my  ears  in  a  sonnet 
I  sink  upon  Valentine’s  Day. 


The  Dian  I  half  boHght  a  ring  for, 

On  seeing  her  thrown  in  the  ring ; — 

The  Naiad  I  took  such  a  spring  for. 

From  Waterloo  Bridge,  in  the  spring 
The  trembler  I  saved  from  a  robber,  on 
My  walk  to  the  Champs  Eiysde  I — 

The  warbler  that  fainted  at  Oberon, 

Three  months  before  Valentine’s  Day. 

The  gipsy  I  once  had  a  spill  w  ith, 

Bad  luck  to  the  Paddington  team  !— 

The  countess  I  chanced  to  be  ill  with 
From  Dover  to  Calais  by  steam  ; — 

The  lass  that  makes  tea  for  sir  Stephen, 

The  lassie  that  brings  in  the  tray  ; — 

It’s  odd,— but  the  betting  is  even 
Between  them  on  Valentine’s  Day. 

The  white  hands  I  help’d  in  their  nutting; 

The  fair  neck  I  cloak’d  in  the  rain; 

The  bright  eyes  that  thanked  me  for  cutting 
My  friend  in  Emmanuel  lane  ; ; 

The  Blue  that  admires  Mr.  Barrow  ; 

The  Saint  that  adores  Lewis  Way; 

The  Nameless  that  dated  from  Harrow 
Three  couplets  last  Valentine’s  Day. 

I  think  not  of  Laura  the  witty, 

For,  oh  !  she  is  married  at  York ! — 

I  sigh  not  for  Rose  of  the  City, 

For,  ah  !  she  is  buried  at  Cork ! — 

Ad&lc  has  a  braver  and  better 
To  say  what  I  never  could  say ; 

Louise  cannot  construe  a  letter 
Of  English,  on  Valentine’s  day. 

So  perish  the  leaves  in  the  arbour. 

The  tree  is  all  bare  in  the  blast  I 
Like  a  wreck  that  is  drifting  to  harbour, 

I  come  to  the  Lady,  at  last : 

Where  art  thou  so  lovely  and  lonely  ? 

Though  idle  the  lute  and  the  lay. 

The  lute  and  the  lay  are  thine  only, 

My  fairest,  on  Valentine’s  day. 

For  thee  I  have  open’d  ray  Blackstone, 

For  thee  I  have  shut  up  myself ; 

Exchanged  my  long  curls  for  a  Caxton, 

And  laid  my  short  whist  on  the  shelf; 

For  thee  I  have  sold  my  old  Sherry, 

For  thee  I  have  burn’d  my  new  play ; 

And  I  grow  philosophical, — very  !— 

Except  upon  Valentine’s  Day, 

Ibid. 


THE  CLUBS  OF  ST.  JAMES’S. 

BRTJMMELL  AND  ALDERMAN  COMBE. 

The  late  Alderman  Combe  was  a  great 
gamester,  and  made  as  much  money  by 
his  dexterity  at  play,  as  he  did  by  brew¬ 
ing.  One  evening,  whilst  he  filled  the 
office  of  lord  mayor  of  London,  he  was 
busily  engaged  at  a  full  hazard-table  at 
Brookes’s,  where  the  wit  and  the  dice- 
box  circulated  together  with  great  glee, 
and  where  Beau  Biummell  was  one  of  the 
party.  “  Come,  Mash-tub ,”  said  Brum- 
mell,  who  was  the  caster ,  u  what  do  you 
set?” — u  Twenty-five  guineas,”  answered 
the  alderman — “  Well,  then,”  returned 
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the  beau,  “  have  at  the  mayor’s  poney ,* 
only, — and  seven’s  the  main.”  He  con¬ 
tinued  to  throw  until  he  drove  home  the 
brewer's  twelve  poneys,  running ;  and 
then  getting  up  and  making  him  a  low 
bow,  whilst  pocketing  the  cash,  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  Thank  you,  alderman  ;  for 
the  future  I  shall  never  drink  any  porter 
but  yours.” — “  I  wish,  sir,”  replied  the 
brewer,  “  that  every  other  blackguard  in 
London  would  tell  me  the  same.” — Ibid. 

*  By  pamesters,  tw  enty-five  guineas  (rolled  up 
in  paper)  are  called  a  Poney  ;  and  fifty,  a  Rou¬ 
leau. 


€ljc  selector ; 

AND 

LITERARY  NOTICES  OF 
NEW  WORKS. 


MILES’S  DEVEREL  BARROW. 

Barrows  may  be  considered  as  excellent 
beacons  to  throw  light  upon  those  promi¬ 
nent  features  of  the  manners,  rites,  and 
customs,  which  are  obscured  by  the  dark 
mists  of  intervening  centuries.  The  uni¬ 
versal  system  of  interment  in  barrows  is 
of  remote  antiquity,  and  tends  to  eluci¬ 
date  the  manners  and  customs  of  those 
who  inhabited  Britain  before  the  page  of 
history  had  extended  to  these  latitudes  ; 
and  the  contents  of  these  barrows  throw 
the  only  light  we  can  depend  upon,  for 
the  scanty  history  of  our  ancient  Britons. 
Mr.  Miles  has  been  peculiarly  fortunate 
in  discovering  the  Deverel  tumulus, 
which  was  raised  for  a  family  or  general 
deposit.  It  contained  urns  and  cists, 
which  were  placed  in  a  circle ,  and  in  this 
circle  were  two  large  stones,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  forming  the  altar.  These 
curious  urns  are  now  safely  consigned  to 
the  Museum  of  the  Bristol  Institution. 

This  persevering  antiquary’s  attention 
and  curiosity  being  strongly  excited  by 
llutchin’s  account  of  the  Coal  Money  * 
found  at  Kimmeridge,  he  commenced  ex¬ 
ploring  the  ground  where  these  curious 
relics  had  been  discovered,  and  found 
pieces,  u  on  which  were  traced,  with  ma¬ 
thematical  exactness,  circles  and  various 
angles.”  The  origin  of  the  coal  money 
is  involved  in  great  obscurity,  but  Air. 
M.  thus  records  his  belief : — 

“  Relative  to  the  original  use  of  these 
mysterious  manufactured  articles,  I  can¬ 
not  consider  them  to  have  been  used  as  a 
circulating  currency ,  nor  as  charms  or 
amulets,  nor  as  ornaments  ;  but  as  re¬ 
presentatives  of  coin,  and  of  some  mys- 

*  A  species  of  black  mineral,  (of  the  same 
stratum  of  coal  as  the  cliffs  produce,)  denomin¬ 
ated  money,  because  of  such  flat  rotundity, 
evidently  a  work  of  art. 


tical  use  in  sacrificial  or  sepulchral  rites. 
— p.  40. 

The  Description  of  the  Deverel 
Barrow  and  Kimmeridge  Coal  Money , 
will  be  read  with  interest  by  the  anti¬ 
quary,  and  praise  is  due  to  Mr.  Miles 
for  his  perseverance  and  research.  The 
volume  contains  numerous  engravings, 
which  are  well  and  ably  executed. 

- 1 

PESTILENCE  OF  ZARAGOZA. 

The  average  of  daily  deaths,  from  this 
cause,  was  at  this  time  not  less  than  three 
hundred  and  fifty  ;  men  stretched  upon 
straw,  in  helpless  misery,  lay  breathing 
their  last ;  and  with  their  dying  breath 
spreading  the  mortal  taint  of  their  own 
disease,  who,  if  they  had  fallen  in  action, 
would  have  died  with  the  exultation  of 
martyrs.  Their  sole  comfort  was  the 
sense  of  having  performed  their  duty  reli¬ 
giously  to  the  uttermost — all  other  alle¬ 
viations  were  wanting  ;  neither  medicines 
nor  necessary  food  were  to  he  procured, 
nor  needful  attendance,  for  the  ministers 
of  charity  themselves  became  victims  of 
the  disease.  All  that  the  most  compas¬ 
sionate  had  now  to  bestow  was  a  little 
water,  In  which  rice  had  been  boiled,  and 
a  winding-sheet.  The  nuns,  driven  from 
their  convents,  knew  not  where  to  take 
refuge,  nor  where  to  find  shelter  for  their 
dying  sisters.  The  Church  of  the  Pillar 
was  crowded  with  poor  creatures,  who, 
despairing  of  life,  hoped  now  for  nothing 
more  than  to  die  in  the  presence  of  the 
tutelary  saint.  The  clergy  were  em¬ 
ployed  night  and  day  in  administering 
the  sacraments  to  the  dying,  till  they 
themselves  sunk  under  the  common  cala¬ 
mity.  The  slightest  wound  produced 
gangrene  and  death  in  bodies  so  prepared 
for  dissolution  by  distress  of  mind,  agita¬ 
tion,  want  of  proper  aliment,  and  of  sleep. 
For  there  was  now  no  respite,  neither  by 
day  nor  night,  for  this  devoted  city  ;  even 
the  natural  order  of  light  and  darkness 
was  destroyed  in  Zaragoza :  by  day  it 
was  involved  in  a  red  sulphureous  atmos¬ 
phere  of  smoke  and  dust,  which  hid  the 
face  of  heaven  ;  by  night  the  fire  of  can¬ 
non  and  mortars,  and  the  flames  of  burn¬ 
ing  houses,  kept  it  in  a  state  of  horrible 
illumination.  The  cemeteries  could  no 
longer  afford  room  for  the  dead  ;  huge 
pits  were  dug,  to  receive  them  in  the 
streets,  and  in  the  courts  of  the  public 
buildings,  till  hands  were  wanting  for  the 
labour ;  they  were  laid  before  the  churches, 
heaped  upon  one  another,  and  covered 
with  sheets ;  and  that  no  spectacle  of  hor¬ 
ror  might  be  wanting,  it  happened  not 
unfrequently  that  these  pile3  of  mortality 
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were  struck  by  a  shell,  and  die  shattered 
bodies  scattered  in  all  directions. 
Southey's  History  of  the  Peninsular  War. 


&ije  Jiotieh'st. 


No.  XCVI. 


THE  HAUNTED  WIDOW. 

( For  the  Mirror. ) 

“  This  is  (he  most  omnipotent  villain  that  ever 
cried,  Stand  to  a  true  man.” 

It  was  in  the  merry  city  of  Dublin, 
where  the  sons  and  daughters  of  St.  Pa¬ 
trick  are  laughing  the  whole  day  and 
dancing  the  whole  night  long,  (except 
when  they  are  asleep,)  that,  in  an  obscure 
street,  dwelt  the  buxom  Judy  O’Flaherty. 
She  was  now,  truth  to  say,  rather  in  bet¬ 
ter  spirits  than  usual ;  her  new  weeds 
became  her  amazingly,  and  her  dear  de¬ 
parted  Terence  had  left  her  handsomely- 
provided  for  in  a  good  fortune  and  well- 
stocked  shop — a  shop,  where  bacon,  red 
herrings,  candles,  bread,  apples,  cheese, 
plums,  onions,  and  such  items,  displayed 
in  rich  profusion,  might  have  tempted  the 
hand  of  an  artist  or  a  thief,  and  the  mouth 
of  an  epicure  or  a  hog.  Judy  O’Flaherty 
had,  behind  the  shop,  a  nate  hit  of  a  sit¬ 
ting-room,  and  behind  that  a  little  closet, 
which  she  called  the  spirit-stand  ;  and 
when  the  widow  was  luxuriating  before 
her  parlour  fire,  Kauthleen,  the  one-eyed 
maid,  officiated  in  the  shop.  Now  Kauth¬ 
leen  was  certainly  not  so  well  looking  as 
most  Irish  ladies  ;  but  as  the  good  Judy 
adopted  our  English  maxim,  44  Pretty  is 
that  pretty  does,”  and  had  never  yet  con¬ 
victed  her  of  doing  ugly ;  so,  in  her  mis¬ 
tress’s  eyes,  she  was  as  pretty  a  maid  as 
you  would  wish  to  see,  though  somewhat 
triste  in  her  disposition ;  besides,  her 
lady  knew  that  44  Katty  was  a  rare  bit  of 
a  tinder-hearted  crathuf,”  for  when  Te¬ 
rence  O’Flaherty  died,  she  set  up  such 
doleful  yells,  that  one  would  have  thought 
he  had  been  her  husband,  instead  of  Mis¬ 
tress  Judy’s. 

About  three  weeks  after  the  good  man’s 
removal  from  this  bad  world,  his  widow 
was  at  tea  in  her  little  parlour,  and  Kauth¬ 
leen  Keenthecaun,  as  usual,  attending 
the  shop,  when  44  the  misthress”  was 
alarmed  by  the  sudden  entrance  of  Katty, 
looking  unusually  queer  ;  a  comical  ex¬ 
pression  was  upon  her  swarthy  counte¬ 
nance,  half  woeful,  half  gleesome,  and 
impossible  to  interpret,  whilst  her  one 
little  grey  eye  performed  sundry  evolu¬ 
tions,  to  which  it  was  more  difficult  still 
to  attach  a  meaning.  Down  she  sat, 
speaking  never  a  word,  but  sighing  pro¬ 
foundly. 


44  O  my  I  Khatty,  and  what  makes 
yees  so  ?”  cried  the  widow. 

44  Ah,  now  !  mavourneen,  didn’t  I  tell 
ye  some’at  should  happen  afore  the  blessed 
night  ?” 

44  The  what  hath  happened,  honey  ? 
Sphake,  as  yees  hope  to  be  saved  I” 

44  Why;  then,  didn’t  I  dhrame  o’  th’ 
ould  banshee  ?  Ough  !  there’s  niver  a 
bit  of  good  a  cornin’  out  o’  that  there 
dhrame,  an’  J  tould  ye  sou  ?” 

44  Virgin  Mary  !  what  is  it,  Kauth¬ 
leen  ?  but  I’ll  go  see  myself  ;  may  be, 
’tis  the  big  thaf'e  !” 

44  Ough  !  the  divil  a  bit  ’ill  yees 
guess  then,”  cried  Katty  ;  44  an’  is  it  the 
masther  come  back  for  his  cun  black 
shrs  ?  says  I.— Khatty,  says  he,  go  ax 
themhisses  to  come,  and  I  may  get  rhest. 
— Tarry  a  bit,  then,  and  I’ll  tell  her, 
says  I. — Ough  !  for  the  love  o’  the  dhare 
life,  go,  ma’am — Be  asy,  says  I ;  but  as 
thrue  as  I’m  a  living  sinner,  the  dead 
jintleman’s  a  yhawling  there  for  the 
m hisses  as  lie  did  when  living  ;  may 
be,  ’tis  the  ould  un  ;  but  ’tis  all  the 
same.” 

The  widow  now  understood,  that  Kauth¬ 
leen  spoke  of  a  visit  from  her  late  hus¬ 
band,  and  sorely  terrified,  she  walked  into 
the  shop,  where  was  nothing  of  spirit  to 
be  seen,  but  half  a  hogshead  of  whisky 
that  stood  there  for  sale.  The  widow  was 
just  after  accusing  Katty,  in  pretty  strong 
terms,  of  superstition,  and  of  telling  her 
44  a  rare  bit  of  nonsense,  that  hadn’t  a 
ha’porth  of  the  bright  thruth  in  it,”  when 
she  was  startled  at  hearing  a  doleful  voice, 
resembling  Terence  O’Flaherty’s,  accost 
her  from  under  the  counter.  Kauthleen 
screamed  and  took  to  her  heels,  mutter¬ 
ing,  44  May  the  black  divil  take  the 
hindmost and  poor  Mrs.  O’Flaherty 
felt  herself  in  a  most  awful  situation.  It 
was  quite  dusk  —  alone  she  was — and 
though  she  heard  her  late  spouse’s  voice 
from  beneath  the  counter,  she  durst  not 
look  around  for  fear  of  beholding  half  a 
dozen  phookas  in  as  many  niches  of  the 
loaded  shop  ;  so  the  good  woman  shut 
her  eyes.  Terence  held  a  long  and  so¬ 
lemn  conversation  with  his  rib  ;  and  when 
she  returned  to  her  little  parlour  and  her 
tea,  she  was  pale,  trembling,  and  silent. 
Next  day,  this  awful  occurrence,  by  the 
industry  of  Kauthleen  Keenthecaun,  be¬ 
came  the  talk  of  half  the  town,  for  news 
flies  fast,  and  faster  as  it  is  the  more  incre¬ 
dible.  That  very  night,  (and  every  night- 
after,  for  Terence  continued  his  visits  a 
desperate  long  time,)  crowds  of  the  idle 
and  curious  collected  round  the  widow’s 
door  to  witness  this  mysterious  conference 
between  the  dead  and  the  living.  At 
length  the  poor  woman,  worn  almost  to  a 
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skeleton  from  t)>e  agitation  these  super¬ 
natural  conversations  occasioned  her,  by 
the  advice  of  a  neighbour,  applied  to 
Father  Kelly,  the  priest.  So  the  good 
man  came,  with  book,  candle,  and  holy 
water  ;  but  instead  of  laying  the  ghost, 
that  wicked  and  uncivil  spirit  abused  and 
swore  at  him  in  such  an  uproarious  and 
indecorous  style,  that  the  poor  priest  was 
fain  to  flee,  assuiing  31  rs.  Judy,  to  her 
ineffable  consolation,  that  a  foul  fiend 
possessed  her  house,  44  by  rason  that  the 
poor  crathur,  her  husband,  (rest  his  sowl,) 
couldn’t  say.  Bo  !  to  a  goose.” 

Then  spoke  Katty  : — 44  Ah,  now  !  an’ 
there’s  no  manes  at  all,  at  all,  of  gittin’ 
the  ould  disp'rate  varmint  out  o’  that, 
and  over  the  threshold,  if  the  prhaste 
can’t  do  it.  So,  ma’am,  be  asy  now, 
can’t  ye,  an’  come  out  o’  these  ways, 
and  behave  yeerself,  and  do  as  the  ghost 
bids  ye,  is  my  advice  ;  but  divil  a  bit, 
then,  does  yee  care  a  ha’porth  for  all 
that  poor  Khatty  will  say  !” 

44  Ah,  nonsense  !”  returned  the  mis¬ 
tress  ;  44  whait  a  bit,  Kauthleen,  can’t 
yees,  an’  I’ll  be  off  in  a  day  or  so  to  the 
fairy  man,  for  I’m  after  thinking  he’ll  do 
betther  than  Father  Kelly  I” 

44  And  whill  ye  be  going  to  ould  Pad¬ 
dy  M'Cormick  ?  then,  Judy  O’Flaherty, 
bad  luck  to  you,  darling,  if  you  be  mhaning 
that'!  Is  it  the  ghreat  big  rogue,  an’  he’s 
like  the  ould  un  his  masther,  and  that’s 
what  he  is,  an’  all  the  likes  o’  him,  an’ 
it  may  be,  themselves  ha’  sent  this  vherry 
sowl  a  roystering  here,  to  give  us  a  fright, 
and  put  the  ghould  i’  the  wile  desaver’s 
pocket.” 

To  the  widow  there  appeared  much 
reason  and  shrewd  sense  in  this  speech  of 
her  maid  ;  and  though  sorry  to  lose  a 
frolic  in  going  to  Bray,  she  determined, 
at  all  events,  first  to  see  her  neighbour. 
Jemmy  M4Mullaghan,  a  man  very  learned 
in  supernatural  affairs,  but  one  who  never 
intermeddled  with  any  thing  before  he  was 
asked,  which  was  the  reason  that,  al¬ 
though  his  house  adjoined  the  widow’s, 
he  had  not  yet  offered  to  render  her  any 
assistance.  To  Jemmy,  therefore,  did 
Mrs.  O’Flaherty  speed,  without  letting 
even  the  faithful  Katty  know  aught  of  the 
matter,  because — why  ?  it  was  said  that 
neighbour  James  was  seeking  to  supply 
the  place  of  poor  Terence.  However  that 
might  be,  he  promised  that  at  .seven  o’clock 
in4the  evening  he  would  put  his  ear  to  the 
little  chink  which  went  quite  through  the 
wall  that  separated  their  houses,  and  listen 
to  what  the  ghost  said.  Accordingly 
Master  M4Mullaghan  took  his  stand,  and 
heard  the  following  very  interesting  dia¬ 
logue  : — 

“  Ough,  Judy  !  Judy  !  did  I  think 


yees  would  ha’  refused  rest  to  my  poor 
sowl  ?” 

44  Aigh,  Tharrance  !  Tharrance  !  come 
out  o’  that  now,  and  think  how  yees  been 
woiritting  my  vherry  sowl  out  o’  my 
body,  till  I’m  kilt ;  I  am,  Tharrance ; 
and  for  the  what  ? — just  to  give  up  the 
shop  and  the  cash,  and  may  be  the  mhisses, 
to  the  rapscallion  brother,  as  yees  niver 
sat  eyes  on  this  many  a  blissed  day  ;  an’ 
where  will  1  find  him  ?” 

44  Judy,  that’s  my  consarn.” 

44  And  bihack  is  the  sorrow  to  me,  that 
it  is,  Tharrance  !  Divil  a  bit  of  good 
’ill  come  of  Thaddy,  while  I’m  a  living 
crathur.” 

44  Ah,  nonsense,  Judy  !  be  spaking 
civilly  now,  can’t  ye  ?  Pay  the  big 
debts,  and  give  Thaddy  the  business.” 

44  Is  it  the  debts,  Tharrance  ?  and  where 
will  I  find  the  folks  ?” 

44  Judy,  where  there’s  a  will  there’s  a 
way.  May  be  ye’d  wish  to  see  big  Bill, 
the  bruiser  ?” 

44  Ough  !  Tharrance,  Tharrance !  whill 
ye  lave  spaking  so?  Yees  han’t  after 
cornin’  from  the  blissed  whurld,  I  knows.” 

44  And  the  what  does  it  matter  to  you 
where  I  comes  from  ?  Whill  ye  be  doing 
as  I  tell  ye  ?” 

44  O,  Grammachree  Tharrance !  and 
won’t  ye  let  me  consider  the  thing  a  bit  ?” 

44  Divil  take  ye,  Judy  !  yees  been  con¬ 
sidering  it  these  two  months,  and  niver 
have  given  it  a  thought  yet.  If  ye  don’t 
say  yes  to-monow  night,  I’ll  take  ye 
away,  Khatty  and  all,  and  house  too. 
So  I  whish  you  a  vherry  good  night  to¬ 
day.” 

t  ,The  poor  widow  returned  to  her  par¬ 
lour,  where  she  found  the  affectionate 
Kauthleen  in  tears,  and  swallowing  an 
extra  portion  of  whisky  by  way  of  spiri¬ 
tual  consolation. 

44  Lights !  lights  !”  bawled  a  voice 
from  the  shop  ;  and  on  taking  them,  the 
mistress  and  maid  discovered  Jemmy 
M4Mullaghan  standing  there  with  a  sprig 
of  shillelah  in  his  hands,  and  a  couple  of 
constables  at  his  side.  44  Seize  that  wo¬ 
man,”  said  he ;  and  in  spite  of  her  screams 
and  struggles,  Mrs.  Khatty  was  captured. 
M4Mullaghan  and  the  other  constable 
went  behind  the  counter,  and  drew  forth 
a  heavily  laden  sack  ;  on  opening  which, 
the  villanous  features  of  Thady  O’Fla¬ 
herty  appeared.  The  constable  took 
pretty  good  care  of  the  culprits  for  the 
night,  and  Jemmy  and  the  widow  went 
with  them  before  the  magistrate  in  the 
morning,  when  the  deposition  of  the  trusty 
friend  was  briefly  this,  (if  we  can  abbre¬ 
viate  his  lengthy  story :) — Supposing  that 
Kauthleen  connived  at  some  very  foul 
play,  he  look  the  liberty  of  making  4  4  the 
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bit  of  a  chink  a  bit  bigger and  taking 
his  stand  at  six  instead  of  seven  o’clock, 
he  saw  Master  Thady  enter,  salute  Mrs. 
Katty,  and  being  by  her  assisted  into  the 
sack,  was  by  hex  also  pushed  under  the 
counter.  There  then  wanted  about  half 
an  hour  to  the  commencement  of  the 
farce,  in  which  time  he  fetched  a  couple 
of  constables  to  witness  this  iniquitous 
deception  with  himself,  and  immediately 
to  secure  the  wretched  authors  of  it. 
Thady  and  Kauthleen  were  fully  com¬ 
mitted  to  take  their  trial  at  the  ensuing 
assizes,  when  it  appeared  that  the  former 
had  promised  marriage  to  the  discreet 
Kauthleen,  if  she  aided  and  abetted  him 
in  his  nefarious  designs. 

44  Ough  !  the  ugly  whon-eyed  baste,” 
cried  Thady  upon  this  disclosure,  44  and 
by  St.  Pathrick,  I  hated  her  all  the  time, 
as  I  do  the  hangman.  Marry  her  in¬ 
deed  !  faith,  not  a  bit  of  it !” 

A  heavy  fine  and  many  months’  impri¬ 
sonment  were  imposed  upon  the  culprits, 
with  assurances  of  a  heavier  infliction  if 
they  ever  again  annoyed  Mrs.  O’Flaherty. 
Poor  woman  !  she  scarcely  knew  how  to 
express  her  gratitude  to  faithful  M4Mul- 
laghan  for  his  noble  services  ;  but,  being 
restored  once  more  to  the  quiet  enjoyment 
of  her  shop,  money,  parlour,  and  fire, 
(not  forgetting  the  spirit  stand,)  it  is  said, 
that  she  could  not  resist  Jemmy’s  urgent 
solicitations  to  make  him  a  benedict  when 
the  days  of  her  widowhood  were  accom¬ 
plished.  Thady,  the  reprobate,  after  his 
release,  joined  a  gang  of  illicit  distillers, 
and  was  shot  in  a  skirmish  with  some 
excise  officers ;  and  Kauthleen,  the  be¬ 
trayer  of  her  mistress  and  benefactor,  her¬ 
self  one  of  the  vilest  of  44  wile  desavers ,” 
died  of  drinking  at  a  wake,  in  a  remote 
cellar  in  Dublin  ! 

M.  L.  B. 


Zftt  ©atjrmr. 

*  l  am  but  a  Gatherer  and  disposer  of  other 
men’s  stuff.  Woolton 

COINCIDENCE. 

A  correspondent  remarks  on  the 
singular  coincidence  of  the  Royal  Hu¬ 
mane  Society  having  for  its  secretary  a 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Frost ,  when 
the  principal  accidents  to  which  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Society  is  called  are  generally 
caused  by  frost. 


“  I  ltv e  in  Julia’s  eyes,”  said  an  af¬ 
fected  dandy  in  Colman’s  hearing.  44 1 
don’t  wonder  at  it,”  replied  George ; 
44  since  I  observed  she  had  a  sty  in  them 
when  I  saw  her  last.” 


Whilst  the  -  regiment  were  in 

India,  a  sergeant  of  theirs  obtained  an 
ensign’s  commission  in  the  corps.  Think¬ 
ing  that  ease  of  manner  was  requisite  to 
prove  him  qualified  for  his  new  situation, 
on  joining  the  officers  after  the  first  pa¬ 
rade  which  he  attended,  he  began  to  talk 
very  loud,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
provoke  some  unpleasant  remark  from  an 
old  brevet-major,  who  had  known  him 
long  as  a  sergeant ;  upon  which  our  hero 
observed,  that  he  did  not  like  such  lan¬ 
guage,  and  that  he  was  as  good  a  gentle¬ 
man  as  the  major.  44  You  should  be 
better,  Sir,”  said  the  major,  44  for  things 
spoil  by  keeping,  and  you  were  last 
made.” 


Two  gentlemen  having  wagered  upon  the 
number  of  characteristic  specimens  of 
native  brilliancy  they  should  encounter  in 
a  rural  excursion,  one  of  them  thus  ad¬ 
dressed  a  stone-breaker  on  the  road  ; — 
44  My  geod  fellow,  were  the  devil  to  come 
now,  which  of  us  two  would  he  carry 
away  ?”  After  a  little  hesitation,  that 
savoured  of  unexpected  dulness,  the  man 
modestly  lifting  his  eyes  from  his  work, 
answered,  44  Me,  Sir.”  Annoyed  by  the 
stolidity  of  this  reply,  the  querist  press¬ 
ed  him  for  a  reason  : — 44  Because,  yer 
honour,  he  would  be  glad  of  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  catch  myself — he  could  have  you 
at  any  time.” 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Clio's  M.S,  is  left  with  onr  publisher. 

PhilocosMos  is  too  late  in  the  field. 

We  can  make  no  use  of  either  of  G.  T.'s  pa¬ 
pers. 

Some  dozen  monodies  and  lines  on  the  death 
of  the  duke  of  York,  have  reached  us,  all  of 
which  we  must  decline. 

The  following  articles  remain  under  consider¬ 
ation  : —  F.  R.  H.  ;  Paul  Pry;  Sin- Thau;  T. 
L.  ;  The  Spectator  in  London  ;  j.  B.  and  T.  G. 

What  translation  does  H.  E.  B.  refer  to  ? 

N.  I.  M.  has  been  received.  As  a  poet  we  can 
offer  him  no  encouragement. 

A  packet  is  left  with  Mr.  Limbird  for  S.  f.  B. 

Many  of  the  anecdotes  introduced  by  W  H  H. 
are  stale,  and  undeserving  an  early  reprint. 
The  first  one  is  untrue. 

Mr.  Alborovgh,  of  Norwich,  is  requested  to  pay 
the  postage  of  all  his  future  contributions.  We 
are  abundantly  tired  in  having  to  read  his  lucu¬ 
brations,  to  say  nothing  of  having  to  pay  niue- 
pence  for  the  privilege. 

Numerous  letters  have  just  come  to  hand,  for 
which  we  thank  our  correspondents,  and  pro¬ 
mise  them  a  notice  the  earliest  opportunity. 


Printed  and  Published  by  J.  LIMlllHD , 
143,  Strand,  ( near  Somerset  House .  >  and  sota 
by  all  Newsmen  and  Booksellers. 
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Pjolg  ®rinuj>  ffifutrcO, 


“The  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  (says 
the  Rev.  John  Tickell)  is  a  stately  and 
beautiful  structure,  consisting  of  a  nave, 
chancel,  and  transepts,  at  the  intersection 
of  which  rises  an  extremely  fine  tower  upon 
four  lofty  arches.  This  beautiful  struc¬ 
ture  is  built  after  the  cathedral  fashion,  and 
forms  one  complete  range  of  the  Gothic 
order.  The  period  of  its  foundation  is 
not  recorded  ;  it  is  however  certain,  that 
it  was  existing  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I., 
a  license  for  a  cemetery  to  it  being  granted 
by  Archbishop  Corbridge,  in  1301,  to  the 
priory  of  Gysburn,  patron  of  the  mother 
church  of  Hull,  in  which  parish  the  rising 
town  was  principally  situate.  The  pre¬ 
sent  chancel  and  transepts  exhibit  the 
style  of  that  period,  and  being  built  partly 
of  brick,  may  fairly  claim  to  be  the  most 
ancient  known  specimen  of  brick  building 
in  England  since  the  time  of  the  Romans. 
Internally  the  view  of  this  church  is  strik¬ 
ing  to  the  beholder;  the  pillars  of  the 
church  are  uncommonly  light  and  elegant, 
tmd  the  arches  lofty.  Its  dimensions  are 
of  the  following  large  extent From  the 
west  door  to  the  east  end  of  the  chancel  it 
comprehends  a  space  of  270  feet,  whereof 
144  feet  contain  the  body  or  nave  of  the 
Vol.  ix.  K 


church,  28  the  breadth  of  the  transept,  or 
great  cross  aisle  under  the  steeple,  anu 
the  remaining  100  the  length  of  the  chan¬ 
cel  ;  the  breadth  of  the  body  or  nave  of 
the  church  is  72  feet,  the  length  of  the 
great  cross  aisle  is  9G  feet,  and  the  breadth 
of  the  chancel  70  feet.  From  whence  it 
appears  that  the  whole  of  this  elegant 
structure  occupies  an  area  of  no  less  than 
20,050  square  feet,  which  is  something 
more  than  2,228  square  yards.  Entering 
in  at  the  great  door  on  the  south  end  of 
the  cross  aisle,  every  thing  appears  to  be 
stately,  magnificent,  and  exactly  propoi- 
tioned  ;  supported  by  four  strong  and  uni¬ 
form  pillars  in  the  centre  of  this  aisle,  the 
tower,  which  is  square,  is  erected,  and 
which,  from  its  elevation,  is  a  noble  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  view  of  the  town  from  whatever 
point  it  is  taken.  The  great  cross  aisle 
is  divided  fiom  the  body  or  nave  of  the 
church  by  large  doors,  and  two  flights' of 
steps  leading  into  the  galleries,  and  from 
the  chancel  by  handsome  folding-gates, 
the  middlemost  whereof  is  iron.  The 
chancel  is  exceedingly  spacious,  lofty,  and 
noble,  and  is  equal  to,  if  not  exceeds,  any 
church  in  England.  The  roof  is  com¬ 
posed  of  timber  covered  with  lead,  and 
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supported  with  slender  uniform  pillars, 
admirable  for  their  workmanship ;  on 
which  are  constructed  five  beautiful  Go¬ 
thic  arches,  on  each  side  dividing  the 
choir  into  three  large  aisles.  There  are 
two  ranges  of  windows,  five  on  each  side 
below,  corresponding  with  the  five  arches, 
and  double  that  number  above  the  low 
leads,  one  on  each  side  of  the  acute  angle 
of  every  arch,  besides  those  in  the  end. 
Those  below  are  very  large  and  handsome, 
proportionate  to  the  lofty  arches,  behind 
which  they  are  placed,  as  are  those  on  the 
east  end.  Formerly  the  windows  were 
much  more  curious  and  elegant  than  at 
present,  when  the  glass  of  all  of  them 
was  exquisitely  painted  and  adorned  with 
curious  figures,  and  the  east  window  alone 
contained  the  history  of  the  Bible.  The 
church  is  handsomely  paved  and  well 
lighted.  The  galleries,  which  are  neatly 
constructed  and  decently  pewed,  sire  of 
the  Doric  order.  At  the  west  end  of  the 
auditory,  over  the  middle  aisle,  is  a  good 
well-toned  organ,  originally  built  for  the 
cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul’s,  London, 
purchased  by  voluntary  subscription, 
which,  with  its  gallery,  make  up  an  agree¬ 
able  form,  and  cause  a  pleasing  effect. 
The  pulpit  is  of  old  oak,  ornamented  with 
carved  work,  and  other  usual  decorations. 
Robert  de  Cross,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
IV.,  anno  1408,  got  a  license  for  found¬ 
ing  and  endowing,  with  eight  messuages, 
a  chantry  in  this  church ;  which  said  Ro¬ 
bert  de  Cross,  a  burgess  of  this  town,  was 
a  person  of  such  a  religious  turn,  that 
before  his  death,  he  gave  several  other 
revenues  to  the  abbot  and  convent  at 
Meux,  on  condition  that  they  would  per¬ 
mit  him  to  live  the  remainder  of  his  days 
amongst  them.  An  indenture  was  drawn 
up,  and  Robert  was  received  into  the  con¬ 
vent.*  This  church  was  originally  only 
a  chapel  of  ease  to  Hessle,  from  which  it 
was  separated  by  act  of  parliament,  and 
made  a  vicarage  in  1661,  under  the  pa¬ 
tronage  of  the  corporation.  It  is  the 
largest  parochial  church,  not  collegiate, 
in  the  kingdom.”  T.  C _ ss. 

*  Numerous  other  chantries  were  founded  be¬ 
fore  and  about  this  period,  so  that  the  whole 
number  of  chantries  in  this  church  was  at  least 
twenty. 


Sirtec'trotess  amb  2£ecoUecttott$. 

Notings,  selections, 

Anecdote  and  joke  : 

Our  recollections  ; 

With  gi’avities  for  graver  folk. 


SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

[We  are  much  indebted  to  our  valued 
correspondent  for  the  following  communi¬ 
cation,  and  feel  assured  our  readers  will 


be  gratified  in  no  common  degree  by 
perusal  of  the  interesting  anecdotes  related 
of  the  brightest  gem  of  modern  Athens. 

— Ed.] 

(For  the  Mirror .) 

At  a  period  when  the  good  and  great 
author  of  the  Waverley  Novels  has,  it  is 
asserted,  declared  unequivocally  that  the 
public  were  not  mistaken  in  attributing 
them  to  Sir  Walter  Scott ,  it  may  perhaps 
be  deemed  somewhat  extraordinary  in  me 
to  offer  proofs  drawn  from  antecedent  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  identity  of  the  two. 
However,  the  following  anecdotes,  which 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  collecting  during 
a  late  residence  in  Edinburgh,  may  serve 
to  show  the  difficulty  a  great  genius  lies 
under  in  concealing  himself ;  and  may  I 
presume  that  they  will  also  afford  some 
pleasure  to  those  who  feel  interested  in  the 
slightest  particulars  relating  to  such  a 
one  ?  It  will  naturally  be  supposed,  that 
on  my  arrival  in  the  modern  Athens  my 
first  inquiries  had  respect  to  the  talented 
being,  who,  in  his  works,  has  so  long 
been,  like  Titus  of  old,  the  delight  of 
mankind ,  and  from  various  sources  my 
queries  were  thus  gratified  : — 

My  bookseller  informed  me,  that  when¬ 
ever  any  new  novels  were  passing  through 
the  press,  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  constantly 
in  the  printing-office,  correcting  the  MSS. 
even  when  before  the  compositors. 

He  is  affirmed  to  have  asked  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  Mrs.  Lockhart,  previous  to  her  mar¬ 
riage,  whether  she  preferred  5,000/.  in 
ready  money,  or  Ivanhoe ,  (then  unpub¬ 
lished.)  In  choosing  that  beautiful  and 
successful  romance,  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  the  lady  did  not  repent,  since  the  first 
edition  brought  her  in  4,000/.,  and  some 
say  more. 

Mr.  H — e,  a  gentleman  of  eminence  in 
his  profession,  (the  law,)  obliged  me  with 
the  following  recital : — “  I  have  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  knowing  Sir  Walter  Scott  very 
well,  and,  as  1  am  frequently  staying 
with  him,  you  may  credit  the  facts  which 
cause  me  to  believe  he  is  the  author  of  the 
esteemed  works  attributed  to  him.  I 
know  that  he  has  expended  upon  Abbots¬ 
ford  far  more  than  the  income  his  public 
situation  brings  him  in  would  allow  him 
to  do.  A  road  runs  before  his  house, 
which  the  baronet  has  long  desired  to  put 
aside,  and  is  yet  sanguine  that  he  shall 
ultimately  accomplish  this  design  ;  most 
people,  however,  think  not,  since  the 
place,  as  its  name  implies,  has  been  in 
monastic  possession,  and  is  yet  considered 
church  territory.  The  point  has  under¬ 
gone  long  litigation,  and  in  fact  is  as  far 
from  being  settled  as  ever.  The  expenses 
of  many  law-suits,  besides  the  sums  that 
Sir  Walter  has  laid  out  in  adorning  his 
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house  and  grounds  have  been  enormous; 
and  ivhere  and  how  has  he  and  does  lie 
find  means  to  meet  them  ?  I  have  some¬ 
times  been  on  the  coach  when  it  has 
stopped  at  Sir  Walter’s  gate,  and  when 
large  packets  have  been  sent  in  to  him, 
that  I  could  not  hinder  myself  from  sus¬ 
pecting  were  proof-sheets ,  which  certainly 
bore  the  large,  I  may  say  the  official , 
seals  of  the  printers  of  the  novels.  But 
this  I  consider  the  proof  of  proofs: — Sir 
Walter  was  treating  with  a  gentleman  re¬ 
specting  the  purchase  of  some  land  about 
Melrose  Abbey,  that  he  had  set  his  heart 
on  possessing.  The  gentleman  named 
the  price.  4  I  cannot  give  you  that,'  said 
Sir  W alter,  4  but  I  will  give  so  much,’ 
naming  the  sum.  His  land-agent  or  sur¬ 
veyor,  (the  writer  of  this  article  did  not 
catch  the  official  capacity  of  the  person 
designated  when  INI r.  11.  related  the  anec¬ 
dote,)  alarmed  even  at  the  price  fixed 
by  the  worthy  baronet,  called  him  aside. 

4  Sir,’  said  he,  4  do  you  know  what  you 
are  about  ?  Excuse  me,  it  is  above  your 
means  ;  there  is  an  enormous  ground- 
rent.’ — 4  I  know  it,  I  know  it,’  replied 
Sir  W alter  ;  but  three  volumes  will  pay 
for  it ;  three  volumes  will  pay  the  whole.'  ” 
Mr.  H.  added,  44  this  fact  I  had  from  the 
agent  himself" 

In  addition  to  the  above  I  shall  state, 
that  a  near  relative  of  my  own  was  in¬ 
formed  by  a  gentleman,  that  one  of  his 
friends,  particularly  intimate  with  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  had  at  sundry  times  related 
several  anecdotes  (known  only  to  himself) 
to  the  worthy  baronet,  and  that  some  of 
these  had  been  introduced  in  the  novels. 

From  another  friend  I  learnt,  that  at  a 
dinner  of  the  Antiquarian  Society,  the 
chairman  proposed  the  health  of  44  The 
Great  Unknown"  which  was  drank,  (Sir 
W.  Scott  being  present ;)  then  of  44  A.  Z. 
a  valuable  correspondent  to  the  Society,” 
(known  to  be  the  baronet.)  Upon  this 
the  noble  author  rose  and  said,  44  As  he 
made  no  doubt  but  that  the  Great  Un¬ 
known’s  name  laid  somewhere  between 
the  letters  A.  and  Z-,  he  took  that  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  returning  thanks  on  his  account 
for  the  honour  designed  him.” 

I  was  dining  at  Lord  C — ’s,  when  I 
had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  a  namesake 
of  the  baronet  in  question.  I  found  he 
was  an  English  gentleman,  not  related  to 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  but  knowing  him  ex¬ 
tremely  well.  44 1  was  staying  with  him,” 
said  Mr.  S.  44  soon  after  the  publication 
of  Ivanhoe ,  when  he  received  an  insulting 
letter  from  a  certain  cracked-brained  cap¬ 
tain,  an  Irishman,  who  roundly  accused 
Sir  Walter  of  introducing  him  into  the 
romance  as  Front  de  Beeuf.  One  even¬ 
ing,  mentioning  this,  he  said,  4  Had  I  in- 
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tended  to  portray  a  real  character  in 
Front  de  Beeuf,  I  should  certainly  not 
have  taken  as  my  model  a  madman.’  I 
looked,”  continued  Mr.  S.  44  not  a  little 
amazed  at  this  unguarded  speech,  which 
perceiving,  he,  with  infinite  presence  of 
mind,  added,  4  That  is,  I  mean,  if  /  had 
been  the  author  of  the  work.’  Whether 
he  is  the  author  of  those  novels  or  nut,  I 
certainly  know  that  he  receives  every 
penny  of  the  profit  accruing  from  them  ; 
but  there  is  one  singular  fact,  which  I 
own  staggers  me  a  little,  since  1  cannot 
at  all  reconcile  it  with  the  abundant  proofs 
that  exist  of  his  being  the  writer  of  the 
Waverley  Novels  ,•  it  is,  that  none  of 
Sir  Walter’s  notes  or  letters  that  I  have 
ever  seen,  and  I  am  accustomed  to  see 
many,  have  been  good  English  ;  now  the 
novels  are  extremely  well  written.” 

Immediately  on  the  appearance  of  the 
Tales  of  the  Crusaders ,  (1825,)  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Edinburgh, 
brought  out  as  a  drama  The  Talisman  ; 
it  was  preceded  by  a  prologue,  avowedly 
(I  believe)  the  production  of  the  baronet, 
in  which,  after  lamenting  the  decadence 
of  dramatic  taste,  and  the  desertion  of  the 
theatre,  these  lines  occurred : — 

“  The  town  is  empty,  and  the  weather  hot. 

And  nothing  draws  you  but  Sir  Walter - 

Not  long  after  the  publication  of  Ivan¬ 
hoe ,  the  following  anecdote  was  related  to 
me,  and  may  well  find  a  place  here,  as  it 
is  supposed  to  have  suggested  to  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter  an  incident  in  his  story  : — 44  The  pre¬ 
sent  possessor  of  Rokeby  being  at  a  feast 
at  a  grandee’s  house  in  Turkey,  an  awk¬ 
ward  boy  who  waited  threw  down  a  large 
jar  of  wine.  He  immediately  made  many 
excuses  and  apologies  to  the  guests,  who, 
according  to  the  Mohammedan  fashion, 
were  regaling  themselves  with  water  or 
sherbet,  stating  that  it  was  only  medicated 
wine,  which  had  been  recommended  by 
certain  eminent  physicians  to  his  master. 
On  this  hint  spake  Mr.  M — ,  and  begged 
for  a  little,  since,  he  felt  assured,  he  was 
labouring  under  the  same  disorder  as  his 
friend.  Presently  the  guards  and  other 
impertinents  being  dismissed,  the  Turk 
and  the  Englishman  partook  so  freely  of 
the  medicated  wine ,  that  they  fairly  drank 
each  other  under  the  table.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  being  intimately  acquainted  with 
Mr.  M.,  from  whom  I  had  the  anecdote,” 
(added  the  friend  who  related  it  to  me,) 
44  is  supposed  to  have  taken  the  hint  from 
it  for  his  interview  between  Richard  Coeur 
de  Lion  and  Friar  Tuck.” 

There  are,  I  believe,  many  anecdotes 
similar  to  those  I  have  just  related  afloat, 
respecting  the  author  of  Waverley.  .Not 
being  aware  that  the  preceding  have  ever 
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appeared  in  print,  1  have  given  them 
publicity,  though  drawn  entirelv  from 
private  sources,  because  esteeming  such 
a  man  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  a  species  of 
public  property ,  and  the  query  to  which 
his  long  concealment  gave  rise  as  a  de¬ 
cidedly  national  one,  I  conceive  that  no 
apology  is  due  on  my  part  to  the  friends 
who  furnished  me  with  information  re¬ 
specting  him  for  thus  divulging  it.  But 
I  have  yet  a  few  words  to  add  ere  I  dis¬ 
miss  this  interesting  topic.  The  novels 
give,  we  may  observe,  internal  evidence 
of  their  author.  Who  but  he  that  hath 
sung  in  so  fascinating  a  style  the  charms 
of  nature  and  of  chivalry  could  have 
written  works  replete  with  the  like  vivid 
landscape  painting,  the  like  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  history,  manners, 
and  customs  of  past  ages,  and  the  like 
minute  and  faithful  portraiture  of  cos - 
tume ,  which  is  apparent  in  his  poetry  ? 
The  question  however,  will  probably  be 
revived  no  more ;  and  it  remains  but  for 
me  to  add  a  mere  trifle  of  miscellaneous 
information  respecting  him,  who  has  so 
largely  attracted  the  attention  of  the  world. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  is  by  no  means  an  ere¬ 
mite  when  employed  in  the  composition 
of  his  charming  fictions  ;  he  may  be  ob¬ 
served  sometimes  in  the  midst  of  the 
gayest  party,  scribbling  in  a  corner  as  fast 
as  pen  can  move ;  at  other  times  he  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  intensely  studying  character  ; 
and  it  is  said  that  the  greater  portion  of 
his  works  are  written  in  court.  There  his 
business  is  little  more  than  nominal,  and 
there  he  may  usually  be  seen  writing  any 
thing  but  law.  u  I  wish,”  said  my  friend 
Mr.  II.  “  that  some  one  would  undertake 
to  sketch  Sir  Walter  in  his  rural  rambles 
at  Abbotsford.  Himself  and  his  forester, 
Tom  Purdie,  are  characters,  as  eccentric 
and  worth  preserving  as  any  in  his  novels. 
Sir  W alter  is  a  little  lame,  but  when  in 
the  country  takes  a  great  deal  of  exercise. 
Then,  in  a  morning,  forth  sally  he  and 
his  man  ;  Sir  Walter  first,  the  forester 
hard  upon,  bearing  a  hatchet,  but  both 
in  costume  quite  characteristic.  Sir  W. 
marks  with  chalk  the  trees  he  wishes  to 
be  felled,  and  Tom  Purdie  thereupon  be¬ 
stows  the  coup  de  grace.” 

During  my  residence  in  Edinburgh,  I 
had  opportunities  of  seeing  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  though  I  cannot  boast  of  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  his  acquaintance.  It  was  in  a 
ball-room  that  1  was  desired  to  direct  my 
attention  particularly  to  an  elderly  gen¬ 
tleman,  tall  and  stout,  with  a  stoop  in  his 
shoulders,  a  pale,  heavy  countenance,  only 
inspired  when  he  smiled,  eyes  sunk  in  his 
head,  bushy,  projecting  eye-brows,  and  a 
rofusion  of  white  hair  streaming  about 
is  cranium  in  true  poetical  fashion.  I 


was  then  unconsciously  gazing  on  the 
author  whose  works  and  whose  fame  were 
in  every  civilized  country  on  the  face  of 
the  globe.  The  sensations  I  experienced 
at  the  moment  when  I  was  informed  who 
it  was  that  I  beheld,  were  curious  and  in¬ 
describable,  but  never  to  be  forgotten. 
“  You  should  know  him,”  said  the  friend 
who  had  pointed  him  out  to  me ;  “  you  can¬ 
not  conceive  a  more  agreeable  companion  ; 
he  is  particularly  partial  to  the  young,  to 
whom  his  benevolence,  humour,  and  richly 
stored  mind  ever  recommend  him.  You 
should  know  him,  and  you  would  then 
find  that  his  illuminated  countenance  con¬ 
veys  even  more  to  your  understanding 
than  his  words.” 

With  the  following  sonnet,  a  tribute, 
indeed,  though  but  a  weak  and  unworthy 
one,  to  the  exalted  subject  of  this  paper, 
I  shall  conclude  : — 

Lord  of  Romance  !  thee  would  a  minstrel  hail. 
Whose  weak  harp  murmurs  to  an  untaught 
hand ; 

Thou  giant  genius,  of  the  "  stern,  wild’Mand, 
Whom  myriads  worship,  while  dim  myst’ry ’s  veil 
Repels  the  daring  gaze  of  those  who  stand 
Round  thee  enchanted,  gleaning  ev’ry  tale 
Breath'd  from  those  wizard  lips;  which  charm¬ 
ing,  fail 

Not  also  to  instruct — then  “  Great  Unknown  /” 
Slight  not  the  laud  of  one,  wdio  treads  alone. 
Unnoted,  wilds  Parnassian,  quaffs  the  gale 
Rich  from  their  fairy  flowers,  feels  t’  excess 
All  that  is  lovely,  all  that  doth  excel, 

All  that  enchains  the  soul,  and  feels,  to  bless 
One,  who  o’er  mind  doth  hold  a  master  spell ! 

M.  L.  B. 


SARCOPH  AGIANA ;  OR,  REMIN¬ 
ISCENCES  AND  RECOLLEC¬ 
TIONS  OF  SCRIBLERITS  SAR¬ 
COPHAGUS. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

Having  been  a  near  and  dear  friend  of 
Scriblerus  Sarcophagus,  1  am  fully  com¬ 
petent  to  exhibit  the  interesting  features 
of  his  character — to  dispel  the  fog  which 
now,  alas  !  invests  his  memory— to  raise 
the  curtain  which  now  conceals  his  glories 
—  and  to  exhibit  him  (my  regretted 
friend)  with  all  those  veritable  linea¬ 
ments,  which  long  acquaintance,  familiar 
intercourse,  &c.  have  capacitated  me  for 
observing.  But  how  shall  I  begin  !  how 
shall  I  break  the  ice  beneath  which  Scrib¬ 
lerus  reposes,  unseen,  unheard.  Shall  I 
luxuriate  with  the  flowers  of  eulogy  ? 
Shall  I  confine  myself  to  vigorous  anti¬ 
thesis  ?  Shall  I  give  every  light  its 
shadow,  and  every  colour  its  just  rela¬ 
tion  ?  No,  I  will  even  condescend  to  fa¬ 
miliar  anecdote,  to  multurn  in  parvo 

labour,  to  colloquial  degagee ,  to - 

And  what  time  more  proper  for  resus- 
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citating  the  defunct  Scriblerus  ?  Now 
when  the  colour  of  the  coat,  the  form  of 
the  hat,  the  quality  of  the  food  of  an 
author  are  so  necessary  to  be  known  ere  a 
due  decision  can  be  given  on  his  compo¬ 
sitions.  Now  when  greater  anxiety  is 
shown  to  know  whether  an  author’s  hair 
was  straightly  combed  or  elaborately 
frizzled,  whether  he  wore  a  wig,  and  if 
so,  of  what  materials  composed — than  to 
know  the  merits  of  his  productions — 
then  I  say,  now  is  the  time  for  Scrib  to 
emerge  from  the  flood.  Now  or  never 
will  he  receive  the  crown  of  immortality. 

Some  have  falsely  called  Scrib  morose, 

I  repeat  falsely  :  it  is  true  he  was  rather 
arrogant,  somewhat  contradictory,  a  little 
irritable,  and  perhaps  domineering  ;  but 
shall  we  therefore  call  him  morose  ?  No. 

One  day  I  met  my  ever-to-be-remem- 
bered,  never-to-be-forgotten  friend ;  it 
■was  a  wet  day,  it  was  a  cold  day,  u  Ah 
said  he,  “  it’s  a  rough  day,  an’t  it  ?”  I 
acquiesced.  I  would  just  observe  that 
Scrib  always  walked  upright ;  he  carried 
his  umbrella  or  walking-stick  always  in 
his  right  hand,  (at  least  as  far  as  1  can 
learn  from  the  most  diligent  inquiry)  he 
generally  buttoned  his  great  coat  up  to 
the  chin  in  cold  weather,  and  invariably 
wore  boots  in  wet  weather :  every  parti¬ 
cular  respecting  so  wonderful  a  man  is 
worthy  of  record.  He  always  shaved  in 
warm  water,  ete  ou  hirer. 

Scrib,  when  at  table,  had  certain  mor- 
ceaux ,  for  which  he  expressed  peculiar 

preference  ;  but,  stop  my  pen _ Scrib,  I 

will  not  describe  thy  epicurism. 

Scrib’s  politeness  was  prominent,  he 
never  said  to  his  arguing  opponents, 
“  you  lie,”  but  “  you  say  what  you 
know  is  not  true,”  or  “  that’s  false,”  or 
“  that’s  not  correct thus  smoothing 
the  asperities  of  polemical  discussion. 

Scrib's  work  on  Cosmogony  was  pub¬ 
lished  when  his  intellect  was  most  vigo¬ 
rous,  yet  it  was  little  read,  less  under¬ 
stood — indeed  I  have  forgotten  its  reason¬ 
ings,  in  truth,  I  never  knew  them  so  as 
to  iterate  them  in  defence  of  his  assertions. 
When  any  one  began  to  condole  with  him 
on  its  failure,  he  would  reply,  “  Poste¬ 
rity,  Sir,  posterity,  think  of  that.” 

He  bought  his  ink  in  small  bottles, 
and  sometimes  mended  his  pen,  but  very 
seldom,  owing  to  his  extreme  sensibility. 
One  day  while  holding  a  pen-knife  in 
one  hand  and  a  quill  in  the  other,  he 
thus  addressed  me.  u  W'hen  with  this 
trenchant  instrument  I  effect  a  disruption 
of  the  component  parts  of  this  ornitho¬ 
logical  implement,  I  contemplate  the 
miserable  condition  of  those  states  which 
have  been  separated  from  their  most  po¬ 
tent  allies,  and  I  weep,  I  do,  indeed.” 


At  dinner,  Scrib  held  his  knife  in  his 
right  hand,  and  by  the  handle ;  it  is 
worthy  remark,  that  he  never  held  it  by 
the  blade,  a  thing  which  a  deep  thinker 
might  unwittingly  do.  His  fork  (of 
course)  he  held  in  his  other  hand,  i.  e. 
his  left  hand,  and  also  qtways  by  the 
handle  ;  he  always  used  his  knife  before 
he  used  his  fork,  this  was  his  invariable 
custom  ;  as  he  knew,  so  thus  he  exem¬ 
plified,  the  truth  of  the  old  saw,  “  Divide 
and  conquer.” 

Another  remarkable  fact  (which  may 
perhaps  be  of  great  importance  in  the 
study  of  human  nature)  is,  that  Scrib, 
when  at  dinner,  generally  separated  the 
crummy  part  of  the  bread  from  the 
crusty,  and  appropriated  the  former  to 
himself,  but  rejected  the  latter.  A  most 
important  trait  in  his  familiar  habitudes. 

Once  at  a  public  epulation,  a  ladle  had 
been-  suffered  to  lay  a  considerable  time 
in  a  tureen  of  hot  soup,  when  Scrib  un¬ 
fortunately  happened  to  touch  the  ladle, 
and  it  burned  him  ;  he  felt  the  pang  ;  but 
looking  around  with  a  firm  and  unmoved 
countenance,  he  said,  u  I  have  burned 
my  finger.”  Manly,  magnanimous  con¬ 
duct,  worthy  of  a  Grecian  sage  !  worthy 
of  a  Roman  soldier  ! 

Scrib  once  held  a  long  argument  with 
a  profound  friend  on  phrenological  sci¬ 
ence  ;  one  argument  I  well  remember. 
u  We  know,”  said  Scrib,  “  that  veracity 
and  mendacity  are  incompatible ;  one 
obumbrates,  militates,  nay,  annihilates 
the  other ;  if,  then,  phrenology  has 
marks  of  veraciousness,  it  has  none  of 
mendaciousness,  ergo ,  it  must  be  vera¬ 
cious  if  it  be  not  mendacious.”  Such 
convincing  arguments  would  he  emit  in 
surprising  quantity.  What  sophistical 
superstructure  could  withstand  his  at¬ 
tacks  ?  What  latent  error  escape  his  eye  ? 

Does  any  one  wish  -to  know  the  extent 
of  his  learning,  the  number  of  his  ac¬ 
complishments,  and  the  exact  measure  of 
his  abilities,  I  ask  him  why  ?  Have  you 
not  heard  how  he  held  his  knife  and  fork, 
how  he  eat  crumb  and  rejected  crust, 
when  he  wore  boots,  and  when  he  but¬ 
toned  his  great  coat ;  when - in  fine, 

have  you  not  heard  enough  to  enable  you 
to  u  supply  what  may  be  wanting,  and 
to  fill  up  all  vacancies  ?”  then  you  know 
enough  to  enable  you  to  decide  on  his 
literary  products,  then  you  are  qualified 
for  their  examination,  and  therefore  when 
you  meet  with  them,  turn  critic  imme¬ 
diately. 

Indeed  for  me  to  have  dilated  on  his 
works  would  have  been  lost  labour,  for 
of  what  avail  w'ould  it  have  been  to 
choose  a  subject  of  so  little  interest.  It 
is  his  manners,  his  habits,  his  familiar 
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conduct  which  can  alone  excite  a  t  ten  tie- . 
No  one  wishes  to  know  in  what  he  dif¬ 
fered  from  other  men,  but  every  one,  in 
what  he  resembled  other  men,  and  truly 
of  all  knowledge  that  is  most  valuable 
which  thus  renders  us  able  to  extend  our 
generalizations,  and  prove  by  fact  posi¬ 
tive,  that  the  profound  Scriblerus  resem¬ 
bled  as  a  man,  the  rest  of  mankind. 


ALLITERATIVE  POETRY. 

( For  the  Mirror .) 

A  literary  Frenchman  being  in  com¬ 
pany  with  the  celebrated  Dr.  Wallis,  was 
boasting  of  the  superiority  of  the  French 
language  in  regard  to  euphony,  and  chal¬ 
lenged  the  doctor  to  produce  any  thing  in 
English  equal  to  the  following  lines  : — 

Quand  un  cordier,  cordant,  veult  corder  une 
corde , 

Pour  sa  corde,  corder,  trois  cordons  ii  accorde  ; 
Mais  si  un  des  cordons  de  la  corde  discorde, 

Le  cordon  discordant  fait  discorder  la  corde. 

The  doctor,  with  promptitude,  imme¬ 
diately  translated  the  very  words  into 
English,  only  substituting  for  the  French 
word  corde ,  the  pure  English  word  twist. 
The  reader  will  find  that  the  first  four  of 
the  following  lines  exactly  correspond 
with  those  of  the  Frenchman ;  the  next 
four  were  added  by  the  doctor  by  way  of 
completing  his  triumph.  The  remaining 
lines  were  not  written  till  some  time  after. 
Dr.  Johnson  was  so  pleased  with  the 
above  anecdote,  that  he  gives  the  whole 
twelve  lines  in  his  folio  Dictionary,  to 
show  into  how  many  twistings  and  bear¬ 
ings  the  words  twist  and  twister  may  be 
twisted  j — 

When  a  twister  a  twisting  will  twist  him  a  twist. 
For  the  twisting  his  twist  he  three  times  doth 
en  twist ; 

But  if  one  of  the  twists  of  the  twist  doth  untwist, 
The  twine  that  untwisteth,  untwisteth  the  twist. 

Untwisting  the  twine  that  untwisteth  between. 
He  twines  with  his  twister  the  two  in  a  twine ; 
The  twist  having  twisted  the  twines  of  the  twine. 
He  iwisteth  the  twine  he  had  twisted  in  twain. 

The  twine  that  in  twisting  before  in  the  twine. 

As  twines  were  untwisted,  he  now  doth  untwine; 
*Twixt  the  twain  intertwisting  a  twine  more  be¬ 
tween. 

He  twisteth  his  twister,  makes  a  twist  of  the 
twine. 

Curios. 


FROSTS. 

( For  the  Mirror. ) 

The  natural  history  of  frosts  furnishes 
us  with  several  remarkable  effects  upon 
trees,  &c.  Oak,  ash,  and  walnut  trees 


were  dreadfully  rent,  and  clefts  made  in 
their  trunks  as  if  a  wedge  had  been  in¬ 
serted,  in  the  great  frost,  1683,  (perhaps 
the  greatest  on  record.)  The  trees  were  rent 
asunder  with  a  noise  resembling  a  piece 
of  artillery,  and  the  ground  and  rocks 
rent  by  the  aqueous  particles  they  con¬ 
tained  within  them  being  frozen.  It 
may  be  curious  to  mention,  that  during 
this  severe  frost  fires  were  regularly  lighted 
up  at  the  extremities  of  the  principal 
streets  in  London,  to  moderate  the  rigour 
of  the  cold,  and  for  persons  whose  various 
avocations  might  lead  them  out  of  town 
to  warm  themselves  by. 

Most  of  these  great  frosts  were  accom¬ 
panied  by  deep  snows,  and  often  ended 
by  many  lives  being  lost  in  the  drifts, 
and  thousands  of  cattle  perishing,  particu¬ 
larly  sheep. 

But  perhaps  the  most  distressing  phe¬ 
nomenon  that  has  occurred  during  the 
period  of  frosts  is  freezing  rain.  A  shower, 
in  December,  in  the  year  167'2,  fell  which 
froze  as  it  came  in  contact  with  every 
substance ;  the  plumage  of  birds,  the 
skins  of  beasts,  and  even  the  garments  of 
passengers,  were  fairly  encrusted  with  ice. 
A  sprig  of  an  ash-tree,  which  weighed 
three  quarters  of  a  pound,  when  covered 
with  ice,  attained  the  prodigious  weight  of 
sixteen  pounds.  A  moderate  gale  of 
wind,  under  these  circumstances,  would 
have  produced  a  total  destruction  of  trees  ; 
as  it  was,  the  destruction  was  greater  than 
history  ever  recorded,  the  air  during  the 
time  providentially  being  very  calm. 

I  myself  was  witness  to  a  freezing 
shower  in  Somersetshire,  about  eighteen 
years  since,  and  the  effects  of  it  were  very 
surprising.  Birds  were  found  frozen  to 
the  ground,  and  the  danger  attending 
walking  and  travelling  was  considerable, 
not  to  mention  the  consternation  of  trades¬ 
people,  when  they  attempted  to  close 
their  shops  at  night,  the  windows  that 
were  exposed  to  the  shower  being  thickly 
coated  with  ice,  so  as  to  render  it  almost 
impracticable  to  shut  them.  The  walls 
of  the  houses  fronting  to  windward  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  spectator  an  appearance  of 
being  glazed,  and  the  eaves  were  loaded 
with  pendant  icicles,  &,c.  A  fall  of  snow 
succeeded  the  day  after,  which  reduced 
the  scene  to  the  more  ordinary  appearance 
of  winter.  Soon  after  more  snow  fell, 
together  with  a  vast  fall  of  rain,  which 
inundated  the  country  for  several  miles, 
and  many  distressing  accidents  occurred, 
and  several  lives  were  lost.*  H. 

Royal  Observatory ,  Greenwich. 

*  A  detailed  account  of  remarkable  frosts  iu 
Europe  and  Great  Britain  may  be  found  in  No. 
227  of  the  Mirror  . 
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THE  AUTHORS  BEFORE  HOMER. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

The  Si ii  yl. — It  seems  to  be  a  matter  of 
doubt  among  the  learned,  whether  more 
than  one  Sibyl  has  existed,  or  whether  it 
was  a  general  name  for  prophetic  women. 
The  most  ancient  of  which  we  have  any 
mention  is  Sambethe ,  who  is  called  the 
Hebrew  or  Persian  Sibyl.  The  Sibyl  of 
Cumae  is  the  most  famous.  It  was  she, 
who.  according  to  Virgil,  conducted 
./Eneas  to  the  lower  regions,  in  order  that 
he  might  have  an  interview  with  his  fa¬ 
ther,  Anchises.  The  story  of  the  pro¬ 
phetic  books  which  she  offered  for  sale  to 
Tarquin  is,  doubtless,  well  known  to  my 
readers.  These  Sibylline  verses  are  al¬ 
luded  to  by  Horace  in  his  Carmen  Secu- 
lare  ;  in  fact,  it  was  in  obedience  to  an 
injunction  contained  in  them,  that  the 
Secular  Games  were  instituted.  It  is, 
however,  very  certain  that  the  eight  books 
of  Oracles  which  are  now  called  Sibylline 
are  of  much  later  date. 

Zoroaster Here,  again,  the  learned 

dispute  whether  more  than  one  Zoroaster 
ever  lived,  and  also  in  what  age  he  lived. 
According  to  Saxius  he  lived  about  the 
1st  year  of  the  64th  Olympiad,  or  519 
before  Christ.  Various  writings  are  at¬ 
tributed  to  him,  and  he  has  also  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  having  the  invention  of  the  magic 
art  in  Persia  attributed  to  him.  There 
are  two  collections  of  the  Oracles  of  Zo¬ 
roaster,  or  rather  of  Oracles  adapted  to 
the  opinions  of  Zoroaster  ;  they  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  work  of  some  Platonic 
philosopher.  The  minor  collection  con¬ 
sists  of  sixty  verses ;  but  they  are  not 
entire.  The  later  collection  consists  of 
about  three  hundred  and  twenty  oracular 
verses,  compiled  from  the  works  of  later 
Platonics. 

Hermes,  Trismegistus — Is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  been  the  parent  of  Egyptian 
literature  and  learning.  He  flourished 
about  1459  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 
There  is  much  dispute  concerning  him 
and  the  writings  which  pass  under  his 
name. 

Horus,  Orus,  Horapollo,  Ho- 
rtjs  Apollo. — Horapollo  is  composed 
of  the  two  latter  words,  for  Horus  is  the 
Apollo  of  the  Egyptians.  It  seems  pro¬ 
bable  that  he  was  an  Egyptian  ;  but  yet 
it  is  not  altogether  certain  of  what  coun¬ 
try  he  was  a  native,  or  at  what  time  he 
lived.  The  Hieroglyphics  which  pass 
under  his  name,  although  they  are  by  no 
means  accurately  translated,  conduce  in 
some  measure  to  the  understanding  of  the 
symbolic  theology  of  the  ancients.  They 
have  been  translated  into  Greek  by  some 
one  who  seems  to  have  been  skilled  neither 


in  Egyptian  wisdom  nor  hi  the  Greek 
language. 

PaLjEPHATUS — An  Athenian,  or,  ac¬ 
cording  to  some,  an  Egyptian.  lie  is 
reported  to  have  written  five  books  in 
Greek  concerning  the  incredible  traditions 
of  heathen  mythology.  One  of  these 
books  remains,  and  1  shall  have  great 
pleasure  in  translating  some  specimens  of 
this  and  other  ancient  and  little  known 
authors  on  another  occasion.  To  every 
one  skilled  in  Greek,  it  must  be  very  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  author  must  have  lived  long 
after  Homer.  Voss  thinks  that  two  Pa- 
laephatus’  have  been  confounded  by  Suidas. 
The  one,  he  thinks,  was  an  Egyptian 
grammarian  ;  the  other,  an  Athenian  phi¬ 
losopher.  This  little  book  is  well  adapted 
for  tyros  in  Greek ;  the  language  is  sim¬ 
ple  and  easy,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  author  undertakes  to  explain  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  the  most  prominent  stories  of  the 
Grecian  mythology  is  highly  amusing. 

J.  W.  U. 


The  TREE-FERN  of  AUSTRALIA. 

The  following  note,  by  Mr.  Cunning¬ 
ham,  on  the  tree-fern,  will  give  some  idea 
of  the  curious  vegetation  of  these  regions  : 
— -44  This  beautiful  tree-fern,  which  was 
originally  discovered  at  the  southern  ex¬ 
tremity  of  Van  Dieman’s  Island,  where 
alone  it  had  hitherto  been  observed,  I 
found  also  very  general,  in  the  dark  fo¬ 
rests  on  the  mountain  named  by  the  ab¬ 
origines  Tomah ,  which  is  distant  from 
the  Hawkesbury  Ford,  at  Richmond, 
about  twenty  miles.  Some  of  the  caudices 
or  trunks  of  these  trees  are  thirty  ..five  feet 
in  height,  and  measure  from  twelve  to 
sixteen  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base. 
The  stupendous  size  and  extraordinary 
windings  of  the  climbers  within  these 
shades,  particularly  of  a  Cistus  with  qui- 
nate  leaves,  whose  supple  stems  mea¬ 
sured  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  inches 
in  the  circumference,  the  weight  of  the 
parasitical  Or  chides ,  &c.,  borne  by  them 
as  they  swing  to  the  violent  winds  of 
these  elevated  lands,  adding  to  the  gran¬ 
deur  and  magnificent  appearance  of  the 
tree-ferns,  failed  not  to  picture  to  me,  and 
impress  me  with,  that  exuberance  of  tro¬ 
pical  scenery,  which  in  New  South  Wales 
is  occasionally  to  be  observed  in  the  higher 
latitudes,  particularly  in  the  Five  Islands.” 


Lord  Norbury  was  asked,  the  other 
day,  if  he  knew  Mr.  Ilayes,  one  of  the 
principals  in  the  late  duel.  —  44  Why, 
yes,”  said  his  lordship,  44  but  I  thought 
he  was  an  attorney,  and  it  appears  he  is 
only  a  Rnc-layer.” 
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18  HE  MARRIED? 

44  What  !”  I  exclaimed,  stirring  the 
fire  to  make  a  blaze,  for  I  had  not  order¬ 
ed  candles,  44  Is  it  possible  ?  With  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  Thomson's  compli¬ 
ments — Charles  Thomson  married  !  mar¬ 
ried  !  poor  fellow  !”  I  hastily  obtained  a 
candle,  opened  the  packet,  and  found  in 
it  a  piece  of  bridal  cake  with  a  few  words, 
written  in  a  small  female  hand,  inform¬ 
ing  me  that  44  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Thomson  ”  would  be  ready  to  receive 
visitors  on  a  certain  day.  I  was  perfect¬ 
ly  astonished.  Charles  Thomson  mar¬ 
ried  !  I  should  sooner  have  expected 
snow  at  Midsummer.  Married  !  we  were 
upon  terms  of  the  greatest  intimacy  ;  we 
have  dined  together,  day  by  day,  for 
several  years  past ;  and  yet  I  never  even 
suspected  that  he  was  in  love.  Whpn  I 
last  saw  him  he  told  me  that  he  was 
about  to  visit  Tunbridge  Wells  on  busi¬ 
ness.  And  then  to  whom  is  he  married  ? 
Every  body  knows  Charles  Thomson  ; 
he  is  to  be  seen  in  every  book-shop  and 
at  every  book-stall  and  book-auction  in 
London.  His  days  are  spent  in  public 
libraries,  and  his  nights,  for  the  most 
part,  in  his  study.  For  himself  he  is  the 
meekest,  mildest,  most  unobtrusive  and 
modest  rellow  in  existence,  he  never  can 
speak  to  a  woman  without  blushing ;  and 
as  for  wooing — pshaw  2  the  thing  is  im¬ 
possible  !  He  must  have  courted  by  de¬ 
puty,  and  have  been  married  by  proxy. 
I  could  not  understand  it ;  and  when  ,1 
went  out  of  doors  the  annoyance  was  still 
greater.  I  was  continually  met  by  such 
questions  as  44  pray,  who  is  Mrs.  Charles 
Thomson  ?”  44  Who  would  have  thought 
Charles  Thomson  would  have  married  ? 
I  never  was  so  astonished  as  when  I  heard 
of  it :  who  is  she  ?”  44  I  don’t  know.” 
44  Nonsense  !  impossible  !”  44  It  is  true,” 
said  I,  surlily,  and  walked  on. 

Time,  however,  passed  away  as  it  was 
wont  to  do,  and  the  period  approached  at 
which  the  happy  couple  were  expected  to 
return  to  town.  But  a  few  mornings  be¬ 
fore  that  day  arrived  I  was  astonished  by 
the  usual  sudden  and  abrupt  entrance  of 
my  old  friend  Charles  into  my  parlour. 
44  X.,”  said  he,  44  how  d’you  do  ?”  I 
paused  a  moment,  regarding  my  old 
friend,  whose  looks  were  full  of  trouble 
amd  anxiety,  and  then  kindly  inquired 
u  My  dear  Charles  how  are  you,  how — ” 
I  hesitated,  I  would  have  inquired  44  how 
is  Mrs.  Thomson,”  hut  the  words  would 
not  come  forth,  and  I  closed  the  sentence 
with  44  when  did  you  return  to  town  ?” 


44  Only  last  night ;  what  an  unlucky 
affair  this  is.” 

44  Ah  !”  said  T,  44  I  wa3  dismally  sur¬ 
prised  to  hear  of  it.  How  came  you  to  be 
led  into  it  ?” 

44  Oh,  Lord,  I  don’t  know :  we  are  all 
of  us  overtaken  at  times,  and  I  really 
thought  I  was  doing  a  kindness.” 

44  A  kindness  2”  echoed  I,  44  yes,  but 
at  a  very  serious  expense.  Why  didn’t 
you  talk  to  me  about  it  ?” 

44  Oh  2  I  had  a  sort  of  presentiment 
that  I  should  repent  it,  and  I  thought 
you  would  only  laugh  at  me.  But  what 
can  I  do  ?” 

44  What  can  you  do  2  Why,  I  suppose, 
you  have  already  done  every  thing  that 
can  be  done ;  there  is  no  getting  out  of  it 
now.” 

44  I  am  afraid  not,  but  I  must  change 
my  mode  of  living.” 

44  Ah,  that  you  must ;  you  must  give 
up  your  old  literary  pursuits,  and  attend 
closely  to  your  profession,  and  all  our 
comfortable  dinners  at - ” 

44  Ah,  those  are  all  at  an  end.” 

44  But  did  you  get  no  money  at  all?” 
inquired  I. 

44  Not  a  sixpence,”  was  the  answer, 
44  it  was  purely  a  matter  of  accommoda¬ 
tion.” 

44  An  accommodation  2  why,  zounds 
man  2  how  could  you  be  such  a  fool  ?” 

44  Oh  2  I  was  taken  by  surprise  in  an 
evil  moment.  But,  ’egad  it  will  be  a 
lesson  to  me.  I  suppose  I  must  sell  Har¬ 
bour  Court  2” 

44  Nay,  I  hope  it’s  not  so  bad  as 
that — ” 

44  Indeed,  but  it  is ;  where  think  you 
am  I  to  get  500 1.  ?” 

44  500/.  2  Why,  what  are  you  think¬ 
ing  about  ?” 

44  Thinking  about,”  replied  Charles, 
44  why  about  Sillery’s  bills,”  producing, 
at  the  same  time,  a  newspaper  with  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  his  bankruptcy — 44  What 
else  should  I  think  about  ?” 

44  Ha  I  ha  I  ha  2”  cried  I,  laughing  at 
the  equivoque,  44  and  I  have  been  talking 
about  your  marriage.” 

44  Marriage  !  nonsense  2  what  could 
put  that  into  your  head  ?” 

44  My  dear  fellow  2”  exclaimed  I,  44  sa¬ 
tisfy  me  that  you  are  not  married,  and  I 
will  make  you  easy  about  Sillery’s  bills. 
His  bankruptcy  has  been  superseded,  and 
1  have  money  in  my  hands  to  pay  your 
acceptances.” 

I  then  produced  my  bride  cake  and  its 
envelope — all  turned  out  to  be  a  hoax — 
we  still  have  our  old  literary  dinners,  and 
Charles  Thomson  is  not  married. 

National  Magazine . 
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Angular  pt  ointment  at 
33rtttt  ^clftarn. 


In  the  church  at  Brent  Pelham,  a  village 
adjoining  to  Anstey,  Hertfordshire,  is 
a  singular  monument  to  the  memory  of 
O  Piers  Shonkes,  who  is  said  to  have 
possessed  a  manor  in  the  parish  shortly 
after  the  conquest.  The  above  engraving, 
taken  from  an  original  drawing  by  the 
correspondent  who  obligingly  contributes 
the  information  which  precedes  his  sig¬ 
nature,  presents  a  correct  representation 
of  the  tomb,  which  is  situated  in  the 
north  wall  of  the  nave  of  the  church,  and 
over  which  is  engraved  the  following 
singular  inscription : — 

O  Piebs  Shonkes, 

Who  died  anno  108<J. 

Tantum  Fama  maned  Cadmi ,  sanctique 
Georgi 

Fosthuma  Tempus  Edax  Ossa  Sepul- 
chra  vorat 

Hoc  tamen  in  Muro  tutus ,  qui  perdidit 
anguem 

Invito  positus  Deemone  Shonkus  erat. 


“  Nothing  of  Cudiuus,  nor  St.  George,  tboso 

names 

Of  great  renown,  survives  them;  but  their 
fames. 

Time  was  so  sharp  set  as  to  make  no  bones 

Of  theirs,  nor  of  their  monumental  stones  ; 

But  Shonke  one  serpent  kills,  t'other  defies. 

And  in  this  wall,  as  in  a  fortress  lies.” 

Our  correspondent  observes,  that  “  In 
the  time  of  Shonkes,  a  dragon  infested 
these  parts,  annoying  the  inhabitants  by 
destroying  their  cattle,  &c.  so  that  they 
were  greatly  troubled,  and  possessed  no 
means  of  extirpating  the  enemy.  In 
time,  however,  Shonkes  stood  forth,  as 
the  champion  of  his  neighbourhood  ;  and 
offered  to  kill  the  dragon  or  perish.  He 
went  armed  with  a  bow  and  arrows,  and 
accompanied  by  his  two  favourite  dogs, 
sought  the  dragon  and  found  him  upon 
a  hill  (from  thence  called  Shonkes’ 
hill)  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
church.  The  dogs  attacked  the  dragon, 
and  Shonkes  contrived  to  wound  him  in 
a  mortal  part  with  an  arrow,  of  which 
the  dragon  died.  The  dogs,  however, 
were  killed  ;  and  he  himself  wounded. 
As  he  was  returning  home,  the  devil  ap¬ 
peared  to  him,  and  told  him  that  for  his 
killing  the  dragon,  wherever  he  was  bu¬ 
ried,  whether  in  the  church  or  out  of  the 
church,  he  would  have  him.  Shonkes 
standing  at  a  small  distance  from  the 
church,  replied,  6  I  will  shoot  an  arrow, 
and  wherever  it  falls,  I  will  be  buried 
he  drew  his  bow  towards  the  church,  and 
the  arrow  entered  one  of  the  windows, 
and  descended  into  the  bottom  part  of 
another  opposite  ;  so  that  when  the  coffin 
was  placed  there,  it  stood  half  in  the 
church,  and  half  out  ;  thereby  cheating 
the  devil  of  the  dreadful  promise  he  had 
made  of  possessing  him  after  his  death. 

“  The  above  narrative  is  collected  from 
the  different  tales  of  the  villagers  ;  who 
point  out  Shonkes’  valley  ;  his  hill;  the 
site  of  his  house  and  garden ;  with  a 
great  deal  of  village  superstition.  The 
coffin,  however,  stands  as  described,  and 
above  it  is  an  arch  extending  from  the 
head  to  the  feet ;  at  the  inner  part  on  the 
wall  of  which,  are  the  inscriptions 
roughly  shaped  out  of  very  ponderous 
and  hard  stone  ;  upon  the  lid,  or  top  of 
which,  are  seen  the  figures  represented. 

“  Sir  Henry  Chauncey,  in  his  Historical 
Antiquities  of  Hertfordshire ,  says,  4  In 
the  north  wall  of  this  church  lyeth  an 
ancient  monument  of  stone,  whereon  a 
man  is  figured  ;  and  about  him  an  eagle, 
a  lion,  and  a  bull ;  all  having  wings  ; 
and  the  fourth  the  shape  of  an  angel  ;  as 
if  they  should  represent  the  four  Evan¬ 
gelists.  Under  the  feet  of  the  man  is  a 
cross  flurie,  and  under  the  cross  a  ser- 
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ent.  He  is  thought  sometime  to  have 
een  the  lord  of  an  old  decayed  house, 
well  moated  not  far  from  this  place, 
called  O  Piers  Shonkes.  He  flourished 
anno  a  conquestu  21.’  The  following  is 
Sir  H.'s  translation  of  the  inscription, 
which  differs  from  the  one  given  above  : 

*  Cadmus  his  fame,  St.  George  his  fame  alone 
remain, 

Their  tombs  and  ashes  all  are  gone, 

But  Shonkes  who  valiantly  the  serpent 
wounded, 

In  spite  of  Satan,  here  he  lies  entombed.” 

I  should  observe  that  Sir  H.  describes 
this  as  an  inscription  formerly  on  the 
monument  of  Pierce  Shonke. 

s.  w.  w. 


SPIRIT  OP  THE 

iluhlit  journals. 


<  ASCENT  OF  THE  GRAND  ST. 
BERNARD. 

During  a  recent  tour  through  Switzer¬ 
land,  I  accompanied  a  few  friends  on  a 
journey  to  the  celebrated  Monastery  or 
Hospice  of  the  Grand  St.  Bernard.  On 
our  departure  from  Geneva,  we  visited 
the  beautiful  valley  of  Chamouny,  and 
the  lower  regions  of  Mont  Blanc ;  and 
after  exploring  the  wild  scenery  of  the 
Valorsine,  with  its  majestic  embellish¬ 
ments  of  rocks,  forests,  and  waterfalls, 
we  arrived  at  Martigny.  This  town 
stands  at  the  western  extremity  of  the 
valley  of  the  Rhone,  in  the  midst  of 
stupendous  mountains.  In  its  vicinity 
are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  castle  of  La 
Bathia,  on  the  summit  of  an  eminence 
above  the  rapid  river  Drance.  This  ex¬ 
tensive  pile  was  formerly  the  residence  of 
the  bishops  of  Sion,  but  has  long  since 
been  abandoned  to  decay.  It  commands 
a  superb  view  of  the  magnificent  pros¬ 
pects  which  extend  on  every  side ;  parti¬ 
cularly  of  a  distant  range  of  snow-clad 
Alps  in  the  distance,  and,  in  the  valley 
below,  the  Rhone  winding  in  its  course 
towards  the  Leman  Lake,  and  the  fine 
road  to  the  Simplon,  constructed  by  order 
of  Bonaparte,  which  intersects  the  plain 
in  a  direct  line.  We  left  Martigny  at  an 
early  hour,  in  order  to  arrive  in  good 
time  at  the  Hospice,  the  distance  being 
thirty  miles,  the  greater  part  of  which  is 
a  fatiguing  ascent.  The  intermediate 
places  are  St.  Branchieres,  Liddes,  and 
St.  Pierre,  inconsiderable  villages,  de¬ 
serving  of  notice  solely  on  account  of 
their  picturesque  situation.  For  several 
miles  after  quitting  Martigny,  the  road 
winds  under  overhanging  rocks  by  the 


6ide  of  the  Drance,  a  river  which  takes 
its  source  amongst  the  neighbouring 
mountains,  and  is  remarkable  for  the 
impetuosity  of  its  current,  and  conse¬ 
quent  depth  of  its  channel.  Near  St. 
Pierre  it  falls,  in  a  fine  cascade,  into  an 
enormous  cavity  which  it  has  hollowed 
out  beneath  the  town.  Its  course  is  in 
some  places  considerably  impeded  by  im¬ 
mense  masses  of  rock,  brought  down  by 
the  torrent  which  in  1818  inundated 
Martigny  and  its  neighbourhood,  by  the 
overflowing  of  a  lake  in  the  valley  of 
Bagnes.  It  took  the  direction  of  the 
valley  of  the  Drance  through  St.  Bran¬ 
chieres,  destroying  everything  in  its  pro¬ 
gress,  and  sweeping  away  many  houses 
with  their  inhabitants.  Beside  its  for¬ 
midable  ravages  in  the  towns  and  villages, 
the  road  was  entirely  washed  away.  A 
new  one  has  since  been  formed  with  great 
labour,  and  expense  ;  and  galleries  simi¬ 
lar  to  those  of  the  Simplon  have  been 
hewn  through  the  rocks  in  those  parts 
wheie  the  mountains  projecting  into  the 
river  have  not  left  sufficient  space  for  it 
to  pass. 

It  was  by  this  route  that  Bonaparte, 
in  the  year  1800,  effected  the  memorable 
passage  of  Saint  Bernard  with  his  grand 
army  of  reserve,  a  short  time  previously 
to  the  battle  of  Marengo.  The  ingeni¬ 
ous  method  adopted  by  general  Marmont 
(the  present  duke  of  Kagusa,)  for  trans¬ 
porting  the  artillery,  and  his  skilful  and 
judicious  arrangements  in  this  difficult 
enterprise,  deserve  particular  notice.  He 
caused  the  cannon  to  be  dismounted,  and 
trees  to  be  prepared  to  receive  them  in 
the  form  of  troughs  corresponding  to  the 
size  of  the  calibre  ;  the  wheels,  carriages, 
and  waggons  were  either  carried  on  lit¬ 
ters,  or  drawn  on  sledges  very  curiously 
constructed.  The  ammunition  was  car¬ 
ried  on  the  backs  of  mules.  The  troops 
stopped  at  the  monastery,  and  after  par¬ 
taking  of  some  refreshments,  which  had 
been  previously  provided  for  them  by  the 
monks,  proceeded  on  their  march. 

Soon  after  leaving  St.  Pierre,  the  road 
ascends  into  the  wild  and  uncultivated 
region  of  the  mountain  ;  and  nothing  rs 
seen  on  the  ground  for  several  miles  but 
large  heaps  of  stones  scattered  in  every 
direction,  and  presenting  a  most  barren 
and  desolate  appearance.  This  dreary 
spot  is  appropriately  called  u  the  Valley 
of  Stones.”  Torrents  swelled  by  the 
melted  snows  from  above  rush  across 
the  road,  and  present  a  formidable  ob¬ 
stacle  t©  the  journey.  Crosses  erected  in 
various  places  show  where  travellers  have 
perished  in  attempting  to  cross  the  moun¬ 
tain  during  the  winter  months.  In  a  low 
hovel  near  the  road-side,  at  a  consider- 
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able  distance  below  the  monastery,  are 
the  bodies  of  those  who  have  been  found. 
The  severity  of  the  climate  preserves 
them  for  a  long  period  from  decay.  To 
this  place  the  monks  descend  every  day 
with  their  dogs  during  the  dangerous 
season  of  the  year,  bringing  cordials  and 
refreshments  for  the  relief  of  benighted 
travellers.  After  a  very  laborious  ascent, 
over  a  rough  and  intricate  track,  we  ar¬ 
rived  at  nightfall  at  the  Hospice,  and 
were  received  by  the  monks  with  great 
hospitality  and  attention,  and  afterwards 
entertained  by  them  with  a  handsome 
supper  in  the  refectory.  This  is  the  same 
apartment  in  which  Bonaparte  was  simi¬ 
larly  treated  when  he  passed  over  the 
Grand  St.  Bernard  in  1800.  A  small 
picture  in  the  room  commemorates  this 
event,  representing  him  standing  in  front 
of  the  Hospice,  surrounded  by  his  gene¬ 
rals,  and  some  of  the  monks  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment.  In  the  distance  are  seen  the 
troops  bivouacking,  and  sentinels  guard¬ 
ing  the  baggage  and  artillery.  An  ad¬ 
joining  room  contains  a  good  library,  and 
a  collection  of  fossils  and  minerals.  In 
front  is  the  small  lake  of  St.  Bernard’s, 
which  supplies  the  monastery  with  water. 
Close  to  it  is  the  boundary  between  Swit¬ 
zerland  and  Piedmont,  the  territories  of 
the  king  of  Sardinia. 

The  Hospice  is  a  large  substantial 
building  of  great  antiquity,  having  been 
originally  founded  in  the  year  968 ;  but 
considerable  additions  have  from  time  to 
time  been  made,  as  occasion  required.  It 
is  more  than  8,000  fe’et  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  is  considered  the  most  ele¬ 
vated  habitation  in  Europe.  It  contains 
several  suites  of  apaitments  for  the  ac¬ 
commodation  of  visitors,  who  are  very 
numerous  in  the  summer  season.  A  large 
detached  building  is  appropriated  for  the 
reception  of  the  poorer  class  of  travellers. 
The  chapel  is  a  handsome  edifice  at  one 
extremity  of  the  Hospice,  and  is  deco¬ 
rated  with  great  profusion  of  ornament. 
On  the  right  hand  is  the  monument  of 
general  iiesaix,  who  was  killed  in  the 
battle  of  Marengo,  and  was  buried  in 
this  place.  It  is  finished  with  great 
taste  and  elegance.  In  the  centre  of  the 
pedestal  is  a  bas-relief  representing  the 
general  falling  from  his  horse,  mortally 
wounded,  into  the  arms  of  a  soldier. 
On  either  side  stand  a  male  and  female 
figure,  exquisitely  sculptured.  The  sim¬ 
ple  and  expressive  inscription  is, 

*  A  Desaix,  mort  &  labataille  de  Marengo.” 

At  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  ma¬ 
tins  were  performed  in  the  chapel  by  the 
monks.  The  deep  notes  of  the  organ  re¬ 
sounding  through  the  vaulted  corridors 


of  the  monastery  produced  a  pleasing 
and  impressive  effect.  After  partaking 
once  more  of  the  hospitality  of  the  monks 
in  a  substantial  breakfast,  we  descended 
the  mountain  through  a  heavy  fall  of 
snow,  and  arrived  in  the  evening  at  Mar- 
tigny. — Gentleman' s  Magazine. 


A  SONG. 

Young  Job,  he  was  a  carman  gay. 

As  any  town  could  shew  ; 

His  team  was  good,  and,  like  his  pence, 
Was  always  on  the  go, — 

A  thing,  as  every  jackass  knows, 

Which  often  leads  to  too  ! 

It  fell  out  that  he  fell  in  love. 

By  some  odd  chance  or  whim, 

With  Alice  Payne — beside  whose  eyes 
All  other  eyes  were  dim  : 

The  painful  tale  must  out — indeed, 

She  was  A  Pain  to  him. 

For,  when  he  ask’d  her  civilly 
To  make  one  of  they  two, 

She  whipp’d  her  tongue  across  her  teeth. 
And  said,  “D’ye  think  it  true, 

I’d  trust  my  load  of  life  with  sich 
A  waggoner  as  you? 

“  No,  no — to  be  a  carman’s  wife 
Will  ne’er  suit  Mice  Payne  ; 

I’d  better  far  a  lone  woman 
For  evermore  remain, 

Than  have  it  said,  while  in  my  youth. 

My  life  is  on  the  wain  l” 

"  Oh,  Alice  Payne  1  oh,  Alice  Payne  ! 

Why  won’t  you  meet  with  me?” 

Then  up  she  curl'd  her  nose,  and  said, 

“  Go  ax  your  axletree , 

I  tell  you,  Joe,  this—  once  for  all — 

My  .joe  you  shall  not  be.” 

She  spoke  the  fatal  “  no,”  which  put, 

A  spoke  into  his  wheel — 

And  stopp’d  his  happiness,  as  though 
She’d  cry  wo  l  to  his  weal : — 

These  women  ever  steal  our  hearts. 

And  then  their  own  they  steel. 

So  round  his  melancholy  neck 
Poor  Joe  his  di'ag-cbain  tied. 

And  hook’d  it  on  a  hook — “  Oh  !  what 
A  weight  is  life  1”  he  cried; 

Then  off  he  cast  himself— and  thus 
The  cast-off  carman  died  ! 

Howbeit,  as  his  sun  was  set, 

(Poor  Joe  !)  at  set  of  sun. 

They  laid  him  in  his  lowly  grave. 

And  gravely  that  was  done  ; 

And  she  stood  by,  and  laugh'd  outright— 
How  wrong— the  guilty  one! 

But  the  day  of  retribution  comes 

Alike  to  prince  and  hind. 

As  surely  as  the  summer's  sun 
Must  yield  to  wintry  wind  : 

Alas  !  she  did  not  mind  his  peace— 

So  she'd  no  peace  of  mind.' 
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For  when  she  sought  her  heil  of  rest, 

Her  rest  was  all  on  thorns ; 

And  there  another  lover  stood, 

Who  wore  a  pair  of  horns : 

His  little  tiny  feet  were  cleft 
And  cloven,  like  a  fawn’s  ; 

His  face  and  garh  were  dark  and  black, 

As  daylight  to  the  blind  ; 

And  a  something  undefinable 
Around  his  skirt  was  twin’d — 

As  if  he  wore,  like  other  pigs. 

His  pigtail  out  behind. 

His  arms,  though  less  than  other  men’s, 

By  no  means  harm-less  were  : 

Dark  elfin  locks  en-locked  his  brow— 

You  might  not  call  them  hair ; 

And,  oh  !  it  was  a  gas-tly  sight 
To  see  his  eye-balls  «lare. 

And  ever,  as  the  midnight  bell 
Twelve  awful  strokes  had  toll’d, 

That  dark  man  by  her  bedside  stood, 

W  hilst  all  her  blood  run  cold; 

And  ever  and  anon  he  cried, 

“  I  could  a  tail  unfold  !” 

And  so  her  strength  of  heart  grew  less. 

For  heart-less  she  had  been  ; 

And  on  her  pallid  cheek  a  small 
Red  hectic  spot  was  seen  : 

Yon  could  not  say  her  life  was  spent 
Without  a  spot,  I  ween. 

And  they  who  mark’d  that  crimson  light 
Well  knew  the  treach’rous  bloom— 

A  light  that  shines,  alas  !  alas ! 

To  light  us  to  our  tomb  : 

They  said  ’twas  like  thy  cross,  St  Paul’s, 
The  signal  of  her  doom. 

And  so  it  prov’d— she  lost  her  health. 
When  breath  she  needed  most— 

Just  as  the  winning-horse  gets  blown 
Close  by  the  winning-post: 

The  ghost,  he  gave  up  plaguing  her— 

So  she  gave  up  the  ghost ! 

Monthly  Magazine. 
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AND 

LITERARY  NOTICES  OF 
NEW  WORKS. 

SIEGE  OF  GERONA. 

About  the  end  of  November,  Samaniego, 
who  was  first  surgeon  to  the  garrison,  de¬ 
livered  in  to  Alvarez  a  report  upon  the 
state  of  health.  As  he  gave  it  into  his 
hands,  he  said  something,  implying  the 
melancholy  nature  of  its  contents.  Alva¬ 
rez  replied,  “  This  paper  then,  perhaps, 
will  inform  posterity  of  our  sufferings,  if 
there  should  be  none  left  to  recount 
them  !M  He  then  bade  Samaniego  read 
it.  It  was  a  dreadful  report.  There  did 
not  remain  a  single  building  in  Gerona 
which  had  not  been  injured  by  the  bom¬ 
bardment  :  not  a  house  was  habitable ; 


the  people  slept  in  cellars  and  vaults,  and 
holes  amid  the  ruins  ;  and  it  had  not  un- 
frequently  happened  that  the  wounded 
were  killed  in  the  hospitals.  The  streets 
were  broken  up,  so  that  the  rain-water 
and  the  sewers  stagnated  there ;  and  the 
pestilential  vapours  which  arose  were  ren¬ 
dered  more  noxious  by  the  dead  bodies, 
which  lay  rotting  amid  the  ruins.  The 
siege  had  now  endured  seven  months  ; 
scarcely  a  woman  had  become  pregnant 
during  that  time  ;  the  very  dogs,  before 
hunger  consumed  them,  had  ceased  to 
follow  after  kind,  they  did  not  even  fawn 
upon  their  masters  ;  the  almost  incessant 
thunder  of  artillery  seemed  to  make  them 
sensible  of  the  state  of  the  city  ;  and  the 
unnatural  atmosphere  affected  them  as 
well  as  human  kind.  It  even  affected 
vegetation.  In  the  gardens  within  the 
walls  the  fruits  withered,  and  scarcely  any 
vegetable  could  be  raised.  Within  the 
last  three  weeks  above  500  of  the  garrison 
had  died  in  the  hospitals  ;  a  dysentery 
was  raging  and  spreading  ;  the  sick  were 
lying  upon  the  ground,  without  beds,  al¬ 
most  without  food  ;  and  there  was  scarcely 
fuel  to  dress  the  little  wheat  that  remained, 
and  the  few  horses  which  were  yet  uncon¬ 
sumed.  Samaniego  then  adverted  with 
bitterness  to  the  accounts  which  had  been 
circulated,  that  abundant  supplies  had 
been  thrown  into  the  city  ;  and  he  con¬ 
cluded  by  saying,  u  If  by  these  sacrifices, 
deserving  for  ever  to  be  the  admiration  of 
history,  and  if  by  consummating  them 
with  the  lives  of  us,  who,  by  the  will  of 
Providence,  have  survived  our  comrades, 
the  liberty  of  our  country  can  be  secured, 
happy  shall  we  be  in  the  bosom  of  eter¬ 
nity,  and  in  the  memory  of  good  men, 
and  happy  will  our  children  be  among 

their  fellow-countrymen  ! - Southey's 

History  of  the  Peninsular  War. 


A  DESERTED  CITY. 

When  the  enemy  entered  Penafiel,  the 
scene  was  such  as  to  make  them  sensible 
how  deep  was  the  feeling  of  abhorrence 
which  they  had  excited  and  deserved. 
The  whole  city  was  deserted  ;  all  food, 
and  every  thing  that  could  have  been  ser¬ 
viceable  to  the  invaders,  had  been  either 
carried  away  or  destroyed.  Every  house 
had  been  left  open  ;  the  churches  alone 
were  closed,  that  the  Portuguese  might 
not  seem  to  have  left  them  open  to  pollu¬ 
tion.  The  very  silence  of  the  streets  was 
awful,  broken  only  when  the  clocks  struck  ; 
and  now  and  then  by  the  howling  of  some 
of  those  dogs  who,  though  living,  as  in 
other  Portuguese  towns,  without  an  owner, 
felt  a  sense  of  desertion,  when  they  missed 
the  accustomed  presence  of  men.  The 
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royal  arms  upon  the  public  buildings  bad 
been  covered  with  black  crape,  to  indicate 
that,  in  the  absence  of  the  Braganza  fa¬ 
mily,  Portugal  was  as  a  widow.  Of  the 
whole  population,  one  old  man  wa3  the 
only  living  soul  who  remained  in  the 
town.  Being  in  extreme  old  age,  he  was 
either  unable  to  endure  the  fatigue  of 
flight,  or,  desirous  of  ending  his  days  in 
a  manner  which  he  would  have  regarded 
as  a  religious  martyrdom  :  he  placed  him¬ 
self.  therefore,  on  a  stone  seat  in  the  mar¬ 
ket-place  ;  there  the  French  found  him 
in  the  act  of  prayer,  while  the  unsup¬ 
pressed  expression  of  his  strong  features 
and  fiery  eye  told  them,  in  a  language  not 
to  be  misunderstood,  that  part  of  his 
prayer  was  for  God’s  vengeance  upon  the 
invaders  of  his  country.  This  was  in  the 
true  spirit  of  his  nation  ;  and  that  spirit 
was  now  in  full  action.  It  had  reached 
all  ranks  and  classes.  The  man  of  let¬ 
ters  had  left  his  beloved  studies,  the  monk 
his  cloister  ;  even  women  forsook  that  re¬ 
tirement  which  is  every  where'  congenial 
to  the  sex,  and  belongs  there  to  the  habits 
of  the  people.  But  it  was  not  surprising 
that  in  a  warfare  where  women  were  not 
spared,  they  should  take  part.  Nuns 
had  been  seen  working  at  that  battery 
which  defeated  the  French,  in  their  at¬ 
tempt  at  crossing  the  Minho  ;  and  here  a 
beautiful  lady,  whose  abode  was  near  Pe- 
nafiel,  had  raised  some  hundred  followers  ^ 
and,  in  the  sure  war  of  destruction  which 
{hey  were  carrying  on,  encouraged  them, 
sword  in  hand,  by  her  exhortations  and 
her  example. — Ibid. 


THE  TOWER  OF  BABEL. 

From  Herodotus  we  learn  that  the  Tower 
of  Babel,  or  (what  was  doubtless  the 
same,)  the  Temple  of  Belus,  was  a  sta¬ 
dium  in  length  and  breadth,  aradiov  /tea 
to  jutjkos  xai  to  evgos.*  This,  according 
to  Rich’s  computation,  which  allows  five 
hundred  feet  to  the  stadium,  would  give 
a  circumference  of  two  thousand  feet. 
The  temple  consisted  of  eight  turrets 
rising  in  succession  one  above  the  other. 
Rennel  supposes  the  height  to  be  five  hun¬ 
dred  feet.  The  ascent  was  on  the  outside, 
and  there  was  a  convenient  resting-place 
half-way  up.  This  temple  was  destroyed 
by  Xerxes.  Alexander  wished  to  rebuild 
it,  but  died  before  he  commenced  the 
undertaking.  All  that  he  did  was  to  em- 

*  I  have  given  the  quotation,  because  I  am 
aware  that  it  is  a  disputed  passage.  The  trans¬ 
lating  the  word  /urj/coy  “height”  instead  of 
“  length,”  has  caused  much  abuse  of  Herodotus, 
but  Wesselling’s  edition  of  that  author’s  works 
has  repaired  his  injured  fame. — Vide  Herod. 
VVess.  p.  85.  Note. 


ploy  ten  thousand  soldiers  for  the  space 
of  two  months  to  remove  the  rubbish. 
The  ruins  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  are  six 
miles  S.  W.  of  Ililleh.  At  first  sight, 
they  present  the  appearance  of  a  hill  with 
a  castle  on  the  top  ;  the  greater  portion  is 
covered  with  a  light  sandy  soil,  and  it  is 
only  in  ascending  that  the  traveller  dis¬ 
covers  he  is  walking  on  a  vast  heap  of 
bricks.  This  mound,  like  the  Mujillebe, 
is  oblong.  The  total  circumference  has 
been  found  to  be  two  thousand  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty-six  feet,  which  gives  to 
the  ruins  a  much  greater  extent  of  base 
than  to  the  original  building.  The  sur¬ 
plus  is  very  great,  when  one  considers 
the  quantity  that  must  have  been  removed 
by  the  Macedonian  soldiers,  and  how 
much,  in  the  course  of  ages,  must  have 
been  taken  by  the  workmen  employed  in 
digging  for  bricks.  The  elevation  of  the 
mound  is  irregular :  to  the  west  it  is  one 
hundred  and  ninety-eight  feet  high.  On 
the  top  is  that  which  looked  like  a  castle 
in  the  distance ;  it  is  a  solid  mass  of 
kiln-burnt  bricks,  thirty-seven  feet  high, 
and  twenty-eight  broad.  The  bricks, 
which  are  of  an  excellent  description,  are 
laid  in  with  a  fine  and  scarcely  perceptible 
cement.  At  regular  intervals,  some  brick* 
are  omitted  so  as  to  leave  square  apertures 
through  the  mass  ;  these  may  possibly 
have  been  intended  to  procure,  a  free  cur¬ 
rent  of  air,  that  should  prevent  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  damp  into  the  brick-work. 
The  summit  of  the  mass  is  much  broken, 
and  the  fractures  are  so  made  as  to  carry 
conviction  that  violence  has  been  used  to 
reduce  it  to  this  state. 

Distinct  from  the  pile  of  bricks  just 
described,  and  lower  down  on  the  north 
face  of  the  large  mound,  is  another  mass 
exactly  similar.  Pieces  of  marble,  stones, 
and  broken  bricks,  lie  scattered  over  the 
ruin.  The  most  curious  of  the  fragments 
are  several  misshapen  masses  of  brick¬ 
work,  quite  black,  except  in  a  few  places 
where  regular  layers  of  kiln-burnt  brick* 
are  discernable ;  these  have  certainly 
been  subjected  to  some  fierce  heat,  as  they 
are  completely  molten— a  strong  pre¬ 
sumption  that  fire  was  used  in  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  tower,  which,  in  parts, 
resembles  what  the  Scriptures  prophesied 
it  should  become,  u  a  burnt  mountain.” 

Travellers  who  have  visited  this  spot, 
have  leen  struck  with  the  curious  appear¬ 
ance  of  these  fragments,  and,  having 
only  seen  the  black  surface,  have  alto¬ 
gether  rejected  the  idea  of  their  being 
bricks.  In  the  denunciation  respecting 
Babylon,  fire  is  particularly  mentioned 
as  an  agent  against  it.  To  this,  Jere¬ 
miah  evidently  alludes,  when  he  says 
that  it  should  be  “  as  when  God  over- 
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threw  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,”  on  which 
cities,  it  is  said,  the  “  Lord  rained 
brimstone  and  fire.”  Again,  “  I  will 
kindle  a  fire  in  his  cities,  and  it  shall 
devour  all  round  about  him and  in 
another  place,  “  Her  high  gates  shall  be 
burned  with  fire,  and  the  people  shall 
labour  in  vain,  and  the  folk  in  the  fire, 
and  they  shall  be  weary.” 

Taking  into  calculation  the  brick  mass 
on  the  top  of  the  large  mound,  the  ruins 
are  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet  high, 
which  gives  nearly  half  the  height  of  the 
tower  in  its  perfect  state.  Rich  thought 
he  could  trace  four  stages,  or  stories  of 
this  building ;  and  the  united  observa¬ 
tions  of  our  party  induce  the  same  con¬ 
viction. 

Wild  beasts  appeared  to  be  as  nume¬ 
rous  here  as  at  the  Mujillebe.  Mr.  Lamb 
gave  up  his  examination,  from  seeing  an 
animal  crouched  in  one  of  the  square 
apertures.  I  saw  another  in  a  similar 
situation,  and  the  large  foot-print  of  a 
lion  was  soj  fresh,  that  the  beast  must 
have  stolen  away  on  our  approach.  From 
the  summit  we  had  a  distinct  view  of  the 
vast  heaps  which  constitute  all  that  now 
remains  of  ancient  Babylon ;  a  more 
complete  picture  of  desolation  could  not 
well  be  imagined.  The  eye  wandered 
over  a  barren  desert,  in  which  the  ruins 
were  nearly  the  only  indication  that  it 
had  ever  been  inhabited.  It  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  behold  this  scene  and  not  to  be 
reminded  how  exactly  the  predictions  of 
Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  have  been  fulfilled, 
even  in  the  appearance  Babylon  was 
doomed  to  present ;  that  she  should 
“  never  be  inhabited;”  that  “  the  Ara¬ 
bian  should  not  pitch  his  tent  there 
that  she  should  u  become  heaps that 
her  cities  should  be  “  a  desolation,  a  dry 
land,  and  a  wilderness  !”  —  Captain 
KeppeVs  Travels. 


BAGDAD. 

A  traveller  coming  by  water  from 
Bussorah  is  likely  to  be  much  struck  with 
Bagdad  on  his  first  arrival.  Having  been 
for  some  time  past  accustomed  to  see 
nothing  but  a  desert — there  being  no  cul¬ 
tivation  on  that  side  of  the  city  by  which 
he  arrives — he  does  not  observe  any 
change  that  would  warn  him  of  his  ap¬ 
proach  to  a  populous  city.  He  continues 
winding  up  the  Tigris  through  all  its 
numerous  head-lands,  when  this  once  re¬ 
nowned  city  of  gardens  bursts  suddenly 
on  his  sight.  Its  first  view  justifies  the 
idea  that  he  is  approaching  the  residence 
of  the  renowned  Caliph,  Haroun  Alras- 
chid,  in  the  height  of  its  splendour ;  a 
crowd  of  early  associations  rushes  across 


his  mind,  and  3eems  to  reduce  to  reality 
scenes  which,  from  boyish  recollections, 
are  so  blended  with  magic  and  fairy  lore, 
that  he  may  for  a  moment  imagine  him¬ 
self  arrived  at  the  city  of  the  enchanters. 

Bagdad  is  surrounded  by  a  battlemented 
wail ;  the  part  towards  the  palace,  as  was 
the  case  in  ancient  Babylon,  is  ornament¬ 
ed  with  glazed  tiles  of  various  colours. 
The  graceful  minarets,  and  the  beauti¬ 
fully  shaped  domes  of  the  mosques,  are 
sure  to  attract  his  eye.  One  or  two  of 
these  are  gaudily  decorated  with  glazed 
tiles  of  blue,  white,  and  yellow,  which, 
formed  into  a  mosaic  of  flowers,  reflect 
the  rays  of  the  sun  ;  the  variegated  fo¬ 
liage  of  the  trees  of  these  numerous  gar¬ 
dens,  which  most  probably  have  given 
the  name  to  the  city,  serve  as  a  beautiful 
back-ground  to  the  picture.  Thus  far 
the  traveller  is  allowed  to  indulge  his 
reverie ;  but  on  entering  the  walls,  his 
vision  is  dispelled. 

The  walls  are  of  mud ;  the  streets, 
which  are  scarcely  wide  enough  to  allow 
two  persons  to  pass,  are  so  empty,  that 
he  could  almost  fancy  the  inhabitants  had 
died  of  the  plague;  he  looks  upwards — 
two  dead  walls  meet  his  eyes  ;  he  now 
enters  the  bazaar,  and  finds  that  he  has 
no  reason  to  complain  of  want  of  popu¬ 
lation  ;  a  mass  of  dirty  wretches  reader 
his  road  almost  impassable ;  with  some 
difficulty  he  jostles  through  a  succession 
of  narrow  cloistered  passages,  traversing 
each  other  at  right  angles ;  the  light, 
which  is  admitted  by  holes  a  foot  dia¬ 
meter  from  the  top,  gives  to  the  sallow 
features  of  the  crowd  below  a  truly  con¬ 
sumptive  appearance,  agreeing  well  with 
the  close,  hot,  fulsome  smell  of  bad  ven¬ 
tilation.  The  traveller,  by  this  time, 
has  seen  sufficient  to  cure  him  of  the 
dreams  of  earlier  life  ;  and,  on  arriving 
at  his  destination,  he  makes  a  woeful 
comparison  between  the  reality  of  the 
scenes  and  the  picture  imagination  had 
drawn.  Such,  or  nearly  such,  was  the 
impression  first  made  by  my  arrival  in 
Bagdad. — Ibid. 


<Hvts  antj  Sciences. 


MR.  WYNN’S  IMPROVEMENTS 
IN  CHURCH  CLOCKS. 

(  To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror.) 

Sir, — As  you  have  so  far  interested  your¬ 
self  in  my  favour  as  to  publish  the  paper 
on  my  improvements  in  church-clocks  in 
No.  232  of  the  Mirror,  I  take  the  li¬ 
berty  to  request  you  to  do  the  same  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  truth  of  the  rate  of  going  of  a 
church-clock  I  have  just  fixed  in  the 
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splendid  old  church  at  Boston,  as  I  flatter 
myself  it  never  has  been  equalled  by  any 
large  clock  yet  made.  It  vent  from 
Nov.  16  to  Nov.  20,  and  gained  6|  sec. 

per  day. 

Nov.  20  to  Nov.  26,  and  gained  5^^  sec. 

per  day. 

Nov.  26  to  Dec.  2,  and  gained  sec. 

per  day. 

Dec.  2  to  Dec.  4,  and  gained  7  sec. 

per  day. 

The  clock  has  been  going  in  the  same 
steady  manner  since  I  left  it ;  and  neither 
the  ringing  of  the  bells,  nor  even  a  hurri¬ 
cane  which  has  since  occurred,  has  had 
the  least  effect  on  it,  as  measured  by  a 
very  accurate  pendulum  gauge. 

Your  scientific  readers  will  no  doubt 
be  pleased  to  hear  that  I  have  the  means 
of  preventing  the  force  of  the  wind  on  the 
hands,  and  the  rocking  of  steeples  either 
by  the  force  of  the  wind  or  the  ringing  of 
bells,  from  having  the  least  effect  on  the 
clock’s  rate,  an  object  which  has  long 
been  a  desideratum  with  practical  men. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c.  W.  WynK. 
Dean-street ,  Suho-square. 

STRENGTH  OF  COHESION  OF  WOOD. 

The  following  results  of  experiments 
on  the  strength  of  cohesion  of  wood  have 
been  arranged  by  Mr.  Bevan,  in  a  tabu¬ 
lar  form,  and  communicated  by  him  to 
an  eminent  scientific  journal.  Mr.  B. 
having  occasionally  found  part  of  the 
larger  end  of  the  wooden  bars  drawn  out 
in  a  cylindrical  shape,  when  the  lateral 
adhesion  was  less  than  the  longitudinal 
cohesion,  the  number  of  pounds  expressive 
of  the  -  cohesion  is  in  these  cases  short  of 
what  is  due  to  the  specimen,  and  in  the 
the  table  these  are  expressed  by  + ,  as  to 
the  other  bearing ;  sometimes  the  speci¬ 
men  broke  during  the  motion  of  the 
weight,  and  thefore  would  have  separated 
under  a  less  force  with  more  time  :  these 
are  marked  — . 


Species  of  Wood. 

Specific 

Gravity. 

Cohesion 
in  Pounds. 

Acacia . 

*85  ... 

16,000  + 

Ash  . 

•84  ... 

16,700 

Ditto  . 

•78  ... 

19,600 

Beech  . 

•72  ... 

22,200 

Birch  . 

.  *64  ... 

15,000— 

Box . 

•99  ... 

15,500— 

Cane . 

•40  ... 

6.300 

Cedar  . 

.  *54  ... 

11,400 

Chestnut  (horse) .. 

•61  ... 

12,100— 

Ditto  (sweet)  . 

•61  ... 

10,500 — 

Damson  . 

.  -79  ... 

14,000 

Deal  (Norway  spruce)  *34 

13,100  + 

Ditto,  ditto  . 

17,000  + 

Ditto  (Christiana) 

.  *46  ... 

12,400 

Ditto,  ditto . 

•46 

12,300 

Ditto,  ditto  . 

•46 

14,000 

Ditto  (English)  .,. 

♦47 

7,000 

Elder  . 

•73 

•  •  • 

15,000 

Hawthorn  . 

•91 

•  m  • 

10,700= 

Dit'o . 

9,200 

Holly  . 

•76 

... 

16,000 

Laburnum  . 

•92 

•  •  • 

10,500 

Lance-wood . 

101 

.  ^ 

23,400  + 

Lignum-vitae  . 

1-22 

... 

11,800 

Lime-tree . 

•76 

•  •  • 

23,500  + 

Mahogany  . 

*87 

.  .  • 

21,800  + 

Ditto  . 

•80 

... 

16,500 

Maple  . 

•66 

•  •  • 

17,400 

Mulberry . 

•66 

•  .  • 

10,600 

Oak  (English)  ... 

*70 

•  •  • 

19.800  + 

Ditto  . 

•76 

... 

15,000 

Ditto,  old . 

•76 

•  «  • 

14,000 

Oak  pile  out  of^ 
the  river  Cam  j 
Oak  (black  Linc.log 

•61 

)  -07 

*  —  • 

•  •  • 

4,500 

7,700— 

Oak  (Ham boro’)... 

•86 

.  .  . 

16,300 

Ditto,  ditto . 

•66 

•  •  • 

14,000 

Pine  (Petersburgh) 

•49 

«  •  • 

13,300— 

Ditto  (Norway)  ... 

•59 

... 

12,400— 

Ditto,  ditto . 

•66 

... 

14,300 

Ditto  (Petersburgh) 

•55 

... 

13,100  + 

Poplar . 

•36 

*  .  • 

7,200 — 

Sallow  . 

•70 

... 

18,600  + 

Sycamore . 

•69 

... 

13,000 

Teak  (old)  . 

•53 

•  •  • 

8,200 

Walnut  . 

•59 

... 

7,600  . 

Willow . 

•39 

... 

14,000 

Yew . 

•79 

.  ,  . 

8,000 

Monthly  Magazine .  ' 

ENORMOUS  FOSSIL 

VERTEBRA. 

It  is  stated  in  the  last  number  of  the 
u  Philosophical  Journal,”  that  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bridport,  in  Dorset¬ 
shire,  a  short  time  ago,  a  labourer,  dig¬ 
gings  for  an  ingredient  used  in  mortar, 
found  a  vertebra  of  an  enormous  animal, 
larger  than  that  of  the  whale,  and  sup¬ 
posed  to  belong  to  a  land  animal.  This 
curiosity  is  in  the  possession  of  a  gentle¬ 
man  at  Bridport,  who  generously  rewarded 
the  finder  with  ten  guineas.  Search  has 
been  made  after  the  otiier  parts  of  the 
same  animal,  but  without  success.  The 
perforation  for  the  spinal  marrow  is  stated 
to  be  nearly  equal  in  circumference  to  the 
body  of  a  man. 

BALTIMORE  PATENT  ROOFING. 

This  roofing  consists  of  oil-cloth,  made 
with  a  thick  canvass,  and  is  found  to  be 
very  durable,  very  water-tight,  and  easily 
preserved  in  order.  The  roofs  which  are 
covered  by  it  should  have  an  inclination 
of  at  least  6  deg.,  and  the  oil-cloth  should 
be  laid  on  boards,  close  together.  It  is 
also  necessary  to  give  it  annually  a  coat 
of  paint-oil.  Two  or  three  gallons  are 
sufficient  for  a  house  of  a  common  size. 
Floor-cloth  and  oil-cloth  have  in  this  way 
been  used  several  years  with  perfect  suc¬ 
cess. 
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MR.  STEFFEN’S  SlTOMETER. 

It  has  appeared  to  Mr.  Steffen,  that  the 
mode  adopted  by  farmers  and  corn-dealers, 
for  registering  the  quantities  of  grain  as 
it  is  measured,  is  very  clumsy,  and  liable 
to  error ;  and  hence  he  has  contrived  a 
convenient  little  machine  for  facilitating 
the  operation  of  marking  off*  the  number 
of  measures,  and  showing  at  a  glance  the 
quantity  measured.  The  machine  con¬ 
sists  of  a  combination  of  toothed  wheels, 
enclosed  in  a  small  box,  with  a  species  of 
dial  plate,  and  two  hands,  or  pointers,  on 
one  of  the  external  faces  of  the  box.  The 
longer  pointer  is  moved  over  one  division 
of  an  outer  circle  for  each  measure  that  is 
filled  ;  and  when  as  many  measures  as 
constitute  some  measure  of  a  higher  de¬ 
nomination  have  been  tilled,  the  same 
pointer  marks  one  on  an  inner  circle;  and 
every  revolution  of  the  large  pointer  is 
counted  by  a  small  pointer,  so  as  to  ex¬ 
hibit  the  total  quantity  measured  from 
the  commencement  of  the  operation.  Mr. 
Steffen  says  his  machine  cost  only  a  few 
Shillings,  though  made  in  brass,  and  a 
first  attempt.  He  has  named  it  the  Sito- 
meter. 

i 

>  &t)t  ©atljevtr. 

**  1  am  but  a  Gatherer  ana  disposer  oth^r 
men’s  stuff.” — Wotlon 


The  following  eccentric  address  to  the 
nobility,  gentry,  clergy,  and  public  in 
general,  has  recently  been  published  in 

the  neighbourhood  of  Leeds  : — u  W - . 

T - ,  of  B - ,  having  just  taken 

license  to  let  post  horses,  neat  post- 
chaises,  earefuL  drivers ,  fyc.  and  the 
reason  of  his  ( Mr.  T.'s)  presuming  the 
above ,  is,  that  he  has  purchased  the  well 
known  old  Oak  Tree ,  situate  in  Leem- 
ing-lane,  where  he  intends  to  carry  on 
the  same ,  as  Innkeeper ,  in  May,  1827; 
and  his  beginning  now  is ,  by  way  of  in~ 
iroduciion.  His  Farm  House  is  very 
ancient,  and,  as  old  people  say ,  was  once 
the  largest  inn  between  London  and  Car¬ 
lisle,  it  is  just  opposite  the  magnificent 
ancient  Gothic  Church,  containing  a 
spire ,  the  largest  arch  and  east  window 
in  any  village  Church  in  the  County  of 
York  ;  wherein  are  deposited  the  remains 
of  a  relative  of  a  Knight  of  the  most 
noble  Order  of  the  Garter;  and  is 
thought  to  be  a  most  pleasing  aspect  by 
the  admirers  of  both  Church  and  State. 
N.B.  It  is  stated,  that  at  the  time  of  the 
unnatural  Rebellion,  in  1745,  the  great 
and  renowned  Duke  of  Cumberland  slept 
in  this  house,  and  left  decisive  proofs  of 
his  royal  origin." 


Recently,  while  three  gentlemen, 
named  Partridge ,  Pigeon ,  and  Eagle , 
who  had  met  in  a  tradesman’s  shop  at 
Colchester,  were  expressing  their  remarks 
at  the  singularity  of  their  names,  their 
attention  was  arrested  by  the  entrance  of 
the  postman,  whose  name  is  Martin. 


A  black  servant,  not  a  hundred  miles 
from  St.  Andrew’s,  being  examined  in 
the  Church  Catechism  by  the  minister  of 
the  parish,  who  asked,  u  What  are  you 
made  of,  Jack  ?”  He  said,  u  Of  mud, 
massa.”  On  being  told  he  should  say, 
u  of  dust,”  he  replied,  “  No,  massa,  it 
no  do,  no  stick  togedder.” 


A  GOOD  CROP. 

No  less  than  1,606  grains  of  barley  were 
last  week  taken  from  the  crop  of  a  phea¬ 
sant,  at  a  gentleman’s  house  not  far  trom 
town — A  pretty  good  crop  l 


FAME. 

Seek  you  glory  ? — What  is  fame  ? 
’Tis  a  false,  tho’  specious  name, 

A  gay,  but  illusory  bubble, 

Envy’s  parent,  child  of  trouble. 


SINGULAR  ADDRESS. 

A  parcel  was  actually  left  directed  as 
under,  at  the  White  Horse  Inn,  Great 
Yarmouth  ; 

to  be  left  at 
the  whit  hors 
in  yermouth 
for  hanar  Kolman 
at  misters  d 
frans  a  skuir 
martham. 


A  carpenter  being  at  work  at  a  gen¬ 
tleman's  house,  fell  through  the  rafters, 
from  top  to  bottom,  when  the  gentleman 
was  told  of  the  accident,  u  Oh,”  says  he, 
“  I  like  to  see  a  man  go  so  quick  through 
his  work.” 


A  preacher  in  Arabia  having  chose 
for  his  text,  a  portion  of  the  Koran,  I 
have  called  Noah.”  After  twice  repeating 
his  text,  made  a  long  pause,  when  an 
Arab  present,  thinking  that  he  was  wait¬ 
ing  for  an  answer,  exclaimed,  “  If  Noah 
will  not  come,  call  somebody  else.” 


Printed  and  Published  by  J.  LIHBHID, 
143,  Strand  ( near  Somerset  House  J,  and  sold  by 
ail  Hewsmen  and  Booksellers. 
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iiotttngijam  Castle. 


This  edifice  stands  upon  the  summit  of 
an  almost  perpendicular  rock,  at  the 
south-western  extremity  of  the  town  of 
Nottingham.  The  beauty  of  the  build¬ 
ing  adds  less  to  its  majestic  appearance 
than  the  commanding  rock  it  surmounts, 
which  rises  on  the  south  and  west  sides, 
133  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Leen, 
which  runs  at  its  foot. 

When  the  Danes  came  to  Nottingham, 
in  the  year  852,  they  possessed  themselves 
of  a  tower  on  this  rock,  where  they  re¬ 
sisted  all  the  efforts  of  Ethelred,  king  of 
the  West  Saxons,  and  Alfred  his  brother, 
to  dislodge  them  ;  and  it  was  only  by  a 
blockade  that  they  could  be  compelled  to 
make  terms  and  retire. 

The  present  mansion  is  modern,  and 
occupies  little  more  than  one-third  of  the 
site  of  the  old  castle,  which  extended 
northward,  over  the  now  extensive  area, 
to  the  verge  of  the  moat,  which  may  yet 
be  traced,  and  was  built,  according  to 
Holinshed  and  Camden,  by  William  the 
Conqueror,  while  others  contend  that  his 
natural  son  Peveril  caused  it  to  be  done  ; 
but  all  agree  that  it  was  erected  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  conquest  ;  and  William 
of  New  borough  says,  u  This  ca«*le,  when 
Vol.  ix.  L 


in  its  glory,  was  made  so  strong  by  na¬ 
ture  and  art,  that  it  was  esteemed  im¬ 
pregnable,  except  by  famine.”  It  was 
never  taken  by  storm,  and  but  once  by 
surprise.  It  was  not,  however,  erected 
all  at  once.  “  The  most  beautiful  and 
gallant  part  for  lodging,”  observes  Le- 
land,  “  is  on  the  north  side,  where  Ed¬ 
ward  IV.  began  a  right  sumptuous  piece 
of  stone-wotic,  which  was  finished  by 
Richard  III.  The  dungeon  stood  where 
now  the  flight  of  steps  leads  up  to  the 
terrace  and  front  of  the  house. 

The  castle  of  Nottingham  was  given 
by  James  I.  to  Francis,  Earl  of  Rutland, 
who  pulled  down  many  of  the  buildings, 
and  sold  the  materials.  But  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  Parliamentary  war  it 
was  still  considered  a  place  of  strength  ; 
and  here  Charles  I.  erected  his  standard. 
No  efforts,  however,  being  made  to  de¬ 
fend  it,  it  became  a  garrison  to  the  Par¬ 
liament  ;  and  when  Colonel  Hutchinson, 
its  last  governor,  became  jealous  of  Crom¬ 
well’s  intention  to  make  himself  king,  he 
employed  Captain  Paulton  to  demolish 
it,  for  which  it  is  said  Cromwell  never 
forgave  the  colonel. 

There  now  remains  little  more  of  this 
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ancient  structure  than  a  bastion,  and  the 
main  gateway,  which  consists  of  a  Gothic 
arch,  supported  by  two  ancient  bastions  ; 
but  recently  a  stone  staircase,  below  the 
present  wall,  on  the  north  side,  has  been 
discovered,  to  which  the  name  u  King 
Richard’s  steps”  has  been  appropriated. 

The  present  castle,  of  which  our  en¬ 
graving  presents  a  north  view,  belongs  to 
the  Newcastle  family  ;  and  the  building 
of  it,  which  was  commenced  by  William, 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  in  1680,  and  finished 
in  1683,  cost  14,002/.  17^  9e/.  It  is 
about  72  yards  by  30  ;  and  the  front  pre¬ 
sents  a  rustic  appearance,  intermingled 
with  the  majestic  grandeur  of  the  Corin¬ 
thian  order.  An  equestrian  statue  of  the 
founder,  cut  out  of  one  block  of  stone, 
brought  from  Castle  Donnington,  in 
Leicestershire,  is  placed  in  front,  over 
which  the  duke’s  arms  are  carved  in  stone. 
In  1808,  the  castle  underwent  a  complete 
repair ;  but  the  all-subduing  hand  of 
time  has  made  very  free  with  this  beautiful 
fabric. 

Mortimer’s  Hole  is  still  to  be  seen  ;  it 
is  a  subterraneous  passage,  leading  from 
the  castle  terrace  through  the  rock,  on  the 
south  side,  and  took  its  name  from  the 
following  circumstance  : — In  the  minority 
of  Edward  III.,  after  the  murder  of  his 
deposed  father,  his  mother,  Isabella,  lived 
in  an  adulterous  intercourse  with  Morti¬ 
mer,  Earl  of  March,  in  this  castle.  The 
young  king,  however,  being  ashamed  of 
his  mother’s  conduct,  determined,  in 
council  with  some  of  his  friends,  to  seize 
Mortimer  ;  but  the  question  was,  in  what 
manner  could  it  be  effected,  the  gates  of 
the  castle  being  always  locked  at  sun-set, 
and  the  keys  taken  to  the  queen,  who  put 
them  under  her  pillow  ?  -William  Eland, 
constable  of  the  fortress,  was  at  length 
brought  over  to  the  party,  and  engaged 
to  introduce  young  Edward  and  his  friends 
through  this  secret  passage  into  the  castle 
during  the  night.  This  was  accordingly 
done,  and  Mortimer  was  seized  amidst 
the  cries  and  prayers  of  the  queen  ;  was 
taken  to  Westminster,  and  there  con¬ 
demned  and  executed  as  a  traitor.  A 
Parliament  was  subsequently  held  at  Not¬ 
tingham,  which  deprived  the  queen  of  her 
dowry,  and  granted  her  1,000/.  a  year  for 
life.  Thus  ended  the  royal  amours  and 
life  of  Mortimer ;  and  hence  this  cele¬ 
brated  vault  received  its  present  name. 


VELOCITY  OF  SOUND. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

The  experiments  are  numerous  by  which 
it  has  been  found,  that  sound  has  been  ' 
audible  to  the  distance  of  fifty,  sixty,  or 


eighty  miles  ;  but  Dr,  Hearn,  physician 
to  the  king  of  Sweden,  tells  us,  that  at 
the  bombardment  of  Holmia,  1658,  the 
sound  was  heard  to  the  distance  of  thirty 
Swedish  miles,  which  make  180  of  ours. 
And  in  the  fight  between  England  and 
Holland,  1672,  the  noise  of  the  guns  wa3 
heard  even  in  Wales,  which  cannot  be 
less  than  200  miles. 

The  real  velocity  of  sound,  as  investi¬ 
gated  from  the  nature  of  elastic  air  by  the 
eminent  Newton,  is  found  to  be  at  the 
rate  of  1,142  feet  per  second.  The  truth 
and  accuracy  of  this  noble  theory  have 
been  sufficiently  confirmed  by  experi¬ 
ments,  particularly  those  made  by  the  late 
Rev.  Dr.  Derham,  of  which  we  shall  give 
some  account ;  but  in  the  first  place  take 
a  view  of  the  different  estimates  made  of 
the  velocity  of  sound  by  several  celebrated 
philosophers,  as  in  the  following  table  : — 

Feet  per  second. 


Roberts  .  1,300 

Boyle . . .  1.200 

Walker  .  1,338 

Mersennus .  1,474 

The  Academy  at  Florence .  1,148 

Royal  Academy  at  Paris  . .  1,172 

Newton,  Flamstead,  Halley,  and 
Derham  . 1,142 


As  no  man  had  a  better  opportunity, 
so  none  could  improve  it  with  greater  di¬ 
ligence,  assiduity,  and  accuracy,  in  deter¬ 
mining  and  settling  the  various  phasno- 
mena  of  sounds,  than  the  celebrated 
philosopher  last  mentioned.  He  proved 
by  experiments  made  with  the  strokes  of 
a  hammer,  and  the  explosion  of  a  gun  at 
the  same  time,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile, 
that  the  velocity  of  sounds  produced  from 
different  bodies  was  the  same,  or  came  to 
his  ear  in  the  same  time. 

That  the  motion  of  sound  was  equable 
and  uniform,  or  that  it  passed  through 
spaces  proportional  to  the  times,  he  found 
by  various  experiments  made  by  the  ex¬ 
plosion  of  guns,  at  different  distances,  as 
appears  by  the  following  table  which  he 
has  given  us,  where  the  first  column 
shows  the  places  at  which  the  guns  were 
fired  ;  the  second,  the  number  of  vibra¬ 
tions  of  a  half-second  pendulum ;  the 
third,  the  distance  of  places  in  miles  and 
decimal  parts,  as  measured  by  trigono¬ 
metry  ;  the  fourth,  the  distances  measured 
by  the  velocity  of  sound,  admitting  it  to 
be  at  the  rate  of  one  mile  every  9}  half- 
seconds 


At  Hornchurch  -  -  -  - 

9  -  - 

0-9875  - 

North  Okenden-church 

18*  -  - 

2,004  - 

2,000 

Upminster-mill . 

22*  \ 
23  J 

2,4  J 

f2,4 

>2,48 

Little  Warlev-church  - 

27$  -  . 

3,0 

2,97 

Rainliam-church  -  -  -  - 

33}  -  - 

3,58  - 

3,59 

Alvel-mifi . 

33  -  . 

3,58  - 

3,57 
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Datrenham-mill . 35  -  -  3,85  -  3,78 

Southweal-church  -  -  -  45  -  -  4,59  -  4,86 

East  t  horuden-ohurch  46$  -  -  5,09  -  5,03 

Barking-church  -  -  -  -  7('$  -  -  7,7  -  7,62 

Guns  at  Blackheath  -  -  116  -  -  12,5  -  12,35 

The  great  exactness  of  measuring  dis¬ 
tances  by  sounds  appears  from  the  above 
table,  as  well  as  the  equability  of  the 
motion  ;  but  to  render  this  matter  still 
more  certain  and  indisputable,  Dr.  Der- 
ham  took  a  journey  to  Foulness-sands,  on 
the  coast  of  Essex,  which  form  a  smooth 
large  plain  for  miles.  On  this  plain  he 
measured  six  miles  in  a  right  line,  and, 
causing  a  gun  to  be  fired  at  the  end  of 
each  mile,  he  found  that  his  former  ob¬ 
servations  were  very  just  and  true,  and 
that  sound  passed  the  first  mile  in 
half-seconds,  two  miles  in  1J3£,  three 
miles  in  27f,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the 
six. 

The  Academia  del  Cimento  made  ex¬ 
periments  of  this  sort,  from  which  they 
concluded,  that  the  velocity  of  sounds  was 
so  far  equable,  as  not  to  be  accelerated  or 
retarded  by  conspiring  or  adverse  winds  ; 
but  in  this  they  led  themselves  and  many 
others  into  a  very  great  mistake,  which 
was  owing  to  their  firing  of  guns  at  too 
near  a  distance,  for  in  great  distances  the 
difference  is  sensible.  F.  R.  Y. 


RetrospecnUe  ©leanings 

(To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror.) 

Sir, — The  following  articles  are  copied 
from  MSS.  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  are  entirely  at  your  service. 

Yours,  &c.  W.  H.  D. 

The  names  of  the  kinges,  princes,  dukes, 
marques,  earles,  and  barones,  slaine  in  the 
tyme  of  the  variance  betweene  the  houses 
of  Lancaster  and  Yorke  for  the  crowne  of 
Englande,  duringe  the  space  of  fiftie- 
fower  yeares  : — 

XINGES. 

Henrye  6,  slaine  in  the  Tower. 

Edwaide  5,  slaine  in  the  same. 

Richard  3,  at  Bosworth  Field. 

DUKES. 

Of  Gloucester,  at  Burye. 

Of  Suffiolke,  upon  the  sea. 

Of  Sommersett,  at  St.  Alban’s. 

Of  Yorke,  at  Wakefield. 

Of  Sommersett,  at  Hexham. 

Of  Sommersett,  at  Tewkesburye. 

Of  Buckingham,  at  Northampton. 

Of  Excester,*  upon  the  sea. 

Of  Clarence,  in  the  Tower. 

Of  Buckingham,  at  Salisburye. 

Of  Yorke,  in  the  Tower. 

Of  Norff,^-  at  Bosworth  Field. 

*  Exeter.  f  Norfolk. 

L  2 


MARQUES. 

The  Marques  Montague,  at  Barnet. 

EARLES. 

Of  Northumberland,  at  St.  Alban’s. 

Of  Oxeford,  at  the  Tower-hill. 

Of  Wiltshier,  at  Mortimer’s  Cross. 

Of  Devonshier,  at  Yorke. 

Of  Northumberland,  at  Taunton-fries. 
Of  Devonshier,  at  Bridgewater. 

Of  Rivers,  at  Coventrie. 

Of  Rivers,  at  Pomfrett. 

Of  Devonshier,  at  Tewkesburye. 

Of  Warwicke,  at  Barnett-fries. 

Of  Worcester,  at  ye  Tower-hille. 

Of  Salisburye,  at  Pomfrett. 

Of  Pembrooke,  at  Northampton. 

Of  Rutland,  at  Wakefield. 

Of  Lincolne,  at  Stokefielde. 

Of  Warwicke,  at  ye  Tower-hill. 

Of  Shrewsburye,  at  Northampton. 

VISCOUNTE. 

Viscounte  Beaumont,  at  Northampton. 
BARONS. 

The  Lo.  St.  John,  at  Tewkesburye. 

Lo.  Clifford,  at  St.  Albans. 

Lo.  Clifford,  at  Taunton-fries. 

Lo.  Ffitzwater,  at  Fferxibrigge. 

Lo.  Welles,  at  Taunton-fries. 

Lo.  Egremont,  at  Northampton. 

Lo.  Lovell,  at  Stoke-field. 

Lo.  Rosse,  at  Hexham. 

Lo.  Hungerford,  at  Salisburye. 

Lo.  Wenloek,  at  Tewkesburye. 

Lo.  Audley,  at  Blowenheathe. 

Lo.  W ells,  at  Lincolne. 

Lo.  Willoughbie,  at  Staunfries. 

Lo.  Rugemond  Grey,  at  Leicester. 

Lo.  Stales,  at  London. 

Lo.  Dacres,  at  Taunton-fries. 

Lo.  Audley,  at  the  Tower-hill. 

Lo.  Latimer,  at  Banbury. 

Lo.  Harbinger,  in  the  Tower. 

Lo.  Ffitzwater,  at  Calys. 

Lo.  Bonhill,  at.  St.  Albans. 

Lo.  Cromwell,  at  Barnett. 

Lo.  Saye,  at  Barnett. 

Lo.  Fferrys,  at  Bosworth -field. 

Total — 3  kings,  12  dukes,  1  marques, 
17  earles,  1  viscounte,  and  24  barons. 


CHATTERTON’S  LAST  LETTER, 

Copied  from  the  original  now  in  the 
British  Museum. 

( For  the  Mirror  ) 

Sir, — Upon  recollection,  I  don’t  know 
how  Mr.  Clayfield  could  come  by  his  let¬ 
ter,  as  I  intended  to  have  g'ven  him  a 
letter,  but  did  not. 

In  regard  to  my  motives  for  the  sup¬ 
posed  rashness,  I  shall  observe,  that  I 
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keep  no  worse  company  than  myself.  I 
never  drink  to  excess,  and  have,  without 
vanity,  too  much  sense  to  be  attached  to 
the  mercenary  retailers  of  iniquity.  No ; 
it  is  my  pride,  my  damn’d,  native,  uncon¬ 
querable  pride,  that  plunges  me  into 
distraction.  You  must  know  that  the 
19-20th  of  my  composition  is  pride.  I 
must  either  live  a  slave,  a  servant,  to 
have  no  will  of  my  own,  no  sentiments  of 
my  own,  which  I  may  freely  declare  as 
such — or  die.  Perplexing  alternative  ! 
but  it  distracts  me  to  think  of  it.  I  will 
endeavour  to  learn  humility,  but  it  cannot 
be  here.  What  it  may  cost  me  in  the 
trial,  heaven  knows ! 

I  am,  your  much  obliged, 
unhappy,  humble  servant, 
Thursday  evening.  T.  C. 

Mr.  Lambert,  Chatterton’s  master, 
found  a  letter  on  Chatterton’s  desk  to  Mr. 
Clayfield,  telling  his  wants  and  distress, 
and  that,  44  on  Clayfield’s  receiving  that, 
he  (Chatterton)  should  be  no  more.”  This 
letter  Mr.  Lambert  sent  to  Mr.  Barrett, 
on  which  he  sent  for  Chatterton,  ques¬ 
tioned  him  on  the  occasion  in  a  very 
friendly  manner,  showed  the  horrible  crime 
of  suicide,  and  the  cursed  principles  he  had 
adopted  ;  and  Chatterton  sent  Mr.  B.  the 
above  letter. 

Commoit-|Jlace  23ook, 

No.  XVII. 

A  SCENE  IN  THE  ISLE  OF 
WIGHT. 

'/For  the  Mirror.) 

At  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  our  little 
boat  is  ready  to  receive  us.  We  leave  the 
inn  at  Yarmouth,  and  in  a  short  time 
find  ourselves  gliding  down  the  harbour. 
A  dense  mist  obscures  all  the  surround¬ 
ing  objects — not  a  breeze  is  stirring,  and 
the  rippling  of  the  waves  against  the  sides 
of  the  boat  is  the  only  sound  we  hear. 

As  the  mist  begins  to  clear  away,  we 
distinguish  the  little  town  of  Varmouth 
with  its  quay  and  vessels — then  the  white 
sails  of  a  sloop,  reflecting  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  and  glistening  with  the  dew-drops  of 
the  dispersing  vapours,  appear  in  the 
channel  close  to  us.  At  last  the  whole 
inferior  atmosphere  becomes  clear,  and  no 
traces  of  the  mist  are  seen,  except  some 
light  fleecy  clouds  floating  above.  We 
look  around  us — behind  lies  the  town  of 
Yarmouth— on  our  right  the  distant  coast 
of  Hampshire — on  our  left,  a  part  of  the 
island  — on  all  sides  in  the  channel,  far  as 
the  eve  can  reach,  appear  vessels,  sloops, 
and  boats. 

It  is  now  five  o’clock.  A  breeze  has 
sprung  up,  and  we  are  bounding  over  the 


waves.  Our  boatman  points  out  to  our 
view  the  different  bays  and  promontories 
which  successively  present  themselves  as 
we  pass  along.  At  length  the  Needles 
appear  running  far  into  the  sea- — their 
rocks  have  been  so  magnified  to  us  in  de¬ 
scription,  that  we  are  disappointed  with 
them — they  are  quite  insignificant.  We 
reach  Alum  Bay — our  boat  cuts  through 
the  surf — we  leap  from  it  on  the  beach. 
We  spend  some  time  in  viewing  the  44  va¬ 
riegated  wonders”  of  this  bay.  There  is 
a  hill  before  us  which  we  must  ascend — 
we  commence,  and  wherever  a  grassy 
knoll  invites,  sit  down  and  view  the  sea 
below.  The  sun  is  intolerably  powerful, 
and  we  long  for  the  mountain  breeze.  A 
colony  of  rabbits,  into  whose  warren  we 
have  intruded,  accompany  us  in  our  as¬ 
cent.  As  we  approach  the  summit,  we 
gain  a  view  of  the  inland  part  of  the 
island — a  wild  and  desolate  scene  presents 
itself,  and  at  nearly  the  extreme  point  of 
the  rock,  impending  over  the  Needles, 
stands  a  light-house.  It  is  not  far  out  of 
our  way — we  will  go  to  it. 

We  turn  to  the  right,  cross  a  ravine, 
and  approach  this  light-house — a  little 
curly  dog  conies  out  to  meet  us,  and  then 
retires  growling  to  announce  our  arrival. 
A  young  girl  inquires  if  we  desire  to  see 
the  lamps,  and  requests  us  to  enter.  We 
ascend  the  steps,  and  soon  find  ourselves 
in  the  centre  of  the  room  containing  the 
Argand  lamps.  We  have  from  this  light¬ 
house  a  most  extensive  prospect. 

Having  satisfied  our  curiosity,  we  quit 
the  light-house,  and  ask  the  distance  to 
.Freshwater,  where  we  look  forward  to  the 
enjoyment  of  a  refreshing  breakfast  by  the 
sea-side.  44  It  is  only  four  miles,  and  you 
can  keep  along  here  on  the  top  of  the 
cliffs,  and  when  you  get  to  that  great 
black  hill  before  you,  you  are  close  to  it.” 
On  looking  in  the  direction  the  girl  point¬ 
ed,  we  see  a  towering  dark  hill,  appa¬ 
rently  about  three  miles  before  us.  We 
now  proceed  on  our  journey,  and  as  we 
walk  along,  the  sea-breeze  comes  freshly 
blowing  on  us,  and  produces  a  delightful 
buoyancy  of  feeling. 

“  Oh,  there  is  pleasure  in  the  mountain  air, 
Which  bloated  ease  can  never  hope  to  share.” 

Sometimes  we  sit  down  and  view  the 
magnificent  expanse  beneath  us.  Some¬ 
times  we  read  the  descriptions  in  the 
44  Seasons”  most  applicable  to  what  we 
behold.  The  heat  of  the  sun  oppresses 
us.  Suddenly  a  noise,  as  of  distant  mus¬ 
ketry,  is  heard.  We  look  around,  and 
not  a  cloud  is  visible.  Before  us  lie  the 
high  Freshwater  cliffs — on  our  right  is  the 
sea — and  on  our  left  a  widely-extended 
moor.  At  the  most  remote  part  of  the 
horizon,  and  rising  from  the  sea,  a  small 
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black  spot  is  just  discernible.  It  must 
be  an  approaching  thunder-storm,  but  it 
is  so  far  off,  that  we  shall  certainly  reach 
Freshwater  long  before  it  reaches  us.  We 
walk  leisurely  along,  occasionally  stop¬ 
ping  to  view  the  clouds  as  they  gradually, 
as  it  were,  come  into  existence  from  the 
bosom  of  the  sea.  On  the  turf  road  we 
observe  a  variety  of  curious  shells.  We 
stop  to  examine  them,  and  while  we  are 
selecting  the  most  beautiful  of  them,  a 
clap  of  thunder  makes  us  jump  on  our 
feet  and  look  around — how  great  a  change ! 
Instead  of  the  beautifully  clear  sky,  from 
which  we  had  recently  anticipated  a  de¬ 
lightful  day,  dark  masses  of  clouds  are 
seen  brewing  up  in  all  parts  of  the 
heavens,  while  vivid  gleams  of  lightning 
mark  the  progress  and  fury  of  the  storm. 
We  walk  faster,  beginning  to  doubt  whe¬ 
ther  we  shall  be  able  to  reach  Freshwater 
before  the  storm.  By  the  time  we  have 
gained  the  summit  of  the  cliff,  the  heavens 
have  become  entirely  obscured,  clouds  are 
piled  on  clouds,  and  every  thing  threatens 
a  furious  storm.  The  breeze  becomes 
stronger,  and  at  every  flash  the  lightning 
approaches  nearer  to  the  cliff  on  which  we 
are  standing.  Hundreds  of  gulls  and 
other  sea-birds  rise  shrieking  into  the  air. 
The  small  rippling  waves  begin  to  swell 
into  billows,  and  break  into  foamy  spray. 
We  stop  at  the  extreme  summit  of  the 
cliff — we  look  at  the  foaming  sea  beneath 
us — at  the  wild  masses  of  the  clouds; 
but  for  a  moment,  for  a  flash  of  lightning, 
followed  instantaneously  by  the  loudest 
thunder,  convinces  us  that  the  electric 
cloud  has  reached  the  rock  on  which  we 
stand.  We  leave  our  lofty  situation,  and 
hasten  down  into  the  valley.  I  do  not 
think  we  pause  once  until  we  reach  a 
small  dell  below.  We  then  turn  round 
and  behold  a  scene  of  all  others  the  most 
calculated  to  strike  us  with  awe  and 
terror.  The  Freshwater  cliff  is  nearly  in 
a  blaze  of  lightning,  flash  succeeding 
flash  with  fearful  rapidity.  Alarmed  at 
the  tremendous  fury  of  the  storm,  and 
dreading  that  it  will  next  descend  to  the 
valley,  we  strive  to  find  some  road  that 
may  lead  us  to  the  inn  at  Freshwater, 
from  which  we  know  that  we  are  not  far 
distant.  The  rain  begins  now  to  descend 
in  torrents,  while  the  fury  of  the  storm  is 
increased.  Just  at  this  moment,  when  in 
the  greatest  danger,  we  discover  a  road, 
and  turning  round  a  corner  of  the  hill,  we 
discover  before  us,  instead  of  the  high 
cliffs  we  had  just  descended,  which  here 
abruptly  terminated,  an  open  and  level 
shore,  with  the  sea  rolling  up  with  beau¬ 
tiful  freshness,  close  to  the  Freshwater 
inn — the  object  of  our  journey. 

Viator. 


VERSES  BY  BURNS. 

( Nat  included,  in  any  of  his  Works.) 

O’er  the  mist-shrouded  cliffs  of  the  lone  moun¬ 
tain  straying. 

Where  the  wild  winds  of  winter  incessantly 
rave, 

What  woes  wring  my  heart  while  intently  sur¬ 
veying 

The  storm’s  gloomy  path  on  the  breast  of  the 
wave. 

Ye  foam-crested  billows  allow  me  to  wail. 

Ere  you  toss  me  afar  from  my  lov’d  native 
shore. 

Where  the  flow’r  that  beam’d  sw’eetest  in  Coila’s 
green  vale. 

The  pride  of  my  bosom,  my  Mary’s  no  more. 

No  more  by  the  banks  of  the  streamlet  we’ll 
wander, 

And  smile  at  the  moon’s  rimpled  face  in  the 
wave. 

No  more  shall  my  arms  cling  with  fondness 
around  her. 

For  the  dew-drops  of  morning  fall  cold  on  her 
grave  : 

No  more  shall  the  soft  thrill  of  love  warm  my 
breast, 

I  haste  w  ith  the  storm  to  a  far  distant  shore. 

Where  unknown,  unlamented,  my  ashes  shall 
rest, 

And  joy  shall  revisit  my  bosom  no  more. 


THE  SLEEPING  MAID. 

From  the  German. 

BY  WM.  SHOBERL. 

Invited  by  the  balmy  breeze. 

And  Sol’s  enliv’ningray. 

Thro’  verdant  mead  and  tlow’ry  field, 

I  musing  bent  my  way. 

The  hawthorn  and  the  woodbine’s  bloom. 
Their  odours  flung  around ; 

And  distant  met  my  raptur’d  ear, 

The  tinkling  sheep-bell’s  sound. 

Methought  how  sweet  this  paradise  1 
Yet  doubly  blest  is  he. 

Who  with  a  lovely  fair  one  strays 
Along  the  smiling  lea. 

As  onward  I  delighted  rov’d — 

(O  heaven  !  what  joy  wras  mine  !) 

To  find,  in  silken  slumber  bound, 

A  maid  of  grace  divine. 

The  purple  ray  of  eve  around 
The  beauteous  stranger  play’d, 

While  o’er  the  fair  a  noble  lime 
Extends  its  friendly  shade. 

A  thousand  flow’rs  of  various  hues 
Amid  the  grass  were  seen, 

That  seem’d  to  smilo  on  her  alone 
And  hail  her  as  their  queen. 

Scarce  on  the  lovely  stranger’s  cheek 
Did  I  a  kiss  imprint, 

That  with  the  lily’s  hue  combin'd 
The  blushing  rose’s  tint. 

When  from  her  soft  repose,  the  maid 
Awoke  in  great  alarm. 

For  bare  her  breast  of  purest  snow, 
Adorn’d  with  every  charm. 
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Nor  did  she  seem  at  all  displeas’d, 
When  I  my  fault  confess’d ; 

But  tenderly  my  love  return’d. 

And  hung  upon  my  breast. 

Alas  !  how  brief  are  mortal  joys  ! — 
A  brilliant  meteor’s  gleam; 

For  bitter  were  my  pangs  to  find 
My  fancied  bliss — a  dream  ! 


5Ef)t  jfiobtltst. 

No.  XCVII. 

THE  BLACK  TRADER. 

The  second  voyage  I  ever  made  was  in 
the  Good  Intent,  of  Glasgow,  bound  to 
Puerto  Rico.  I  have  reason  to  remember 
it,  for  an  awful  and  solemn  mystery  that 
attended  it  has  impressed  it  deeply  on  my 
memory,  and  few  who  were  then  with  me 
have  forgotten  the  perils  and  the  horrors 
of  that  fated  passage. 

We  had  light  but  favourite  winds  for 
the  first  five  weeks,  and  the  captain  and 
passengers  were  anticipating  a  speedy 
end  to  the  voyage,  when  one  night,  as  we 
were  running  about  seven  knots  an  hour, 
Gibbie  Allan,  who  had  the  watch  upon 
deck,  saw  a  light  to  leeward  shining  upon 
the  water,  or  rather  a  snowy  streak,  as  jt 
appeared,  at  the  distance  of  little  more 
than  a  cable's  length  from  the  vessel. 
The  captain,  although  he  imagined  it  to 
be  only  the  foam  of  a  wave,  immediately 
ordered  Gibbie  to  heave  the  lead,  but  he 
found  no  bottom  ;  and  the  man  at  the 
helm,  who  at  the  first  alarm  had  altered 
the  ship’s  course  by  the  captain’s  orders, 
was  now  commanded  to  steer  on  as  before. 
At  that  moment  a  large,  black-looking 
vessel,  which  none  of  us  had  previously 
observed,  came  sailing  swiftly  over  the 
white  spot  towards  us.  Our  captain 
hailed  her,  but  no  one  answered ;  and  in¬ 
deed  not  a  soul  was  to  be  seen  upon  her 
deck.  Her  sails,  like  her  hull,  appeared 
to  be  perfectly  black  ;  and  she  seemed 
wandering  like  a  dark  spirit  over  the 
restless  billows  of  the  ocean. 

u  That’s  an  ill  token,”  said  Gibbie,  as 
he  followed  the  departing  vessel  with  his 
eye,  “  that’s  an  ill  token,  or  Gibbie 
kens  naething  about  it !  As  sure  as  we 
are  on  the  waters,  yon’s  the  Black  Tra¬ 
der,  and  few  who  meet  her,  be  they  gen¬ 
tle  or  simple,  can  boast  much  of  a  pros¬ 
perous  voyage.  Aw’  is  no’  right,  and 
some  o’  us  will  find  it  sae  afore  the 
morn.” 

As  he  concluded,  seven  small,  pale, 
blue  lights  were  seen  dancing  on  our 
deck,  near  the  forecastle,  and,  having  re¬ 
mained  for  a  few  seconds,  suddenly  dis¬ 
appeared.  The  captain  started,  and, 
muttering  something  to  himself,  paced 


up  and  down  in  a  hurried  and  agitated 
manner,  whilst  the  rest  of  those  on  deck 
eyed  him  with  evident  curiosity  and  ap¬ 
prehension.  We  had  now  just  approach¬ 
ed  the  glittering  streak  that  I  spoke  of, 
when  suddenly  the  vessel  struck,  but 
without  doing  any  material  injury.  She 
struck  a  second  time,  the  rudder  was  lost 
— a  third  time,  and  the  foremast  and 
bowsprit  were  swept  away.  The  cries  of 
the  passengers,  who  were  awakened  from 
their  dreams  to  a  sense  of  danger  enough 
to  appal  the  stoutest  heart,  burst  with  a 
shrill,  mournful,  and  discordant  sound  on 
the  ears  of  those  who  were  upon  deck. 
They  were  answered  by  a  loud,  hoarse 
laugh,  but  whence  it  proceeded  no  one 
knew.  All  stood  gazing  at  each  other 
unconsciously,  yet  with  an  expression 
that  showed  they  were  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  supernatural  terrors.  We  sound¬ 
ed  the  pump,  and  found  that  the  ship 
had  already  more  than  three  feet  water  in 
the  hold.  She  had  fallen  with  her  star¬ 
board  side  on  the  rocks,  and  her  ports 
were  only  about  two  feet  above  the  water. 
The  vessel  still  kept  striking,  and  seemed 
to  be  settling  more  and  more,  when  the 
captain  ordered  the  main  and  mizen 
masts  to  be  cut  away,  and  the  motion  of 
the  wreck  was  considerably  diminished. 
Whilst  we  were  in  this  situation,  the 
wind  began  to  increase  until  it  swelled 
into  a  complete  tempest,  and  the  rain 
burst  over  us  in  torrents.  Our  sole  re¬ 
maining  place  of  refuge  from  destruction 
was  on  the  larboard  side,  where  we  con¬ 
trived  to  lash  ourselves,  for  the  waves 
broke  so  frequently  and  so  heavily  over 
the  wreck  that  every  soul  on  board  of  her 
must  otherwise  have  perished.  We  were 
now  perfectly  helpless,  and  awaited  death 
with  the  fortitude  of  despair.  Then  were 
heard  prayers  from  lips  that  but  a  few 
hours  before  had  uttered  blasphemy  and 
wickedness,  and  the  paleness  of  the  sea- 
foam  was  on  the  sun-burnt  faces  of  the 
crew.  Amidst  us  was  one  fair  and  trem¬ 
bling  girl,  our  only  female  passenger, 
who  was  lashed  at  the  side  of  her  father, 
and  kept  her  arms  continually  round  his 
neck,  as  if  anxious  not  to  be  separated 
even  when  the  wreck  should  go  to  pieces. 
It  was  a  heart-breaking  sight  to  see  one, 
who  appeared  but  a  tender  and  weakly 
flower,  clinging  in  her  fear  to  an  aged 
parent,  and  seeming  to  dread  death  less 
than  being  divided  from  him  who  had 
cherished  her  in  his  heart,  and  loved  her 
with  all  the  fondness  that  a  father  feels 
for  his  first-born  child.  She  bore  up, 
however,  as  well  as  many  of  our  hardiest 
seamen,  for  hopeless  danger  makes  all 
pqual ;  and  the  warrior  in  the  field,  the 
mariner  on  the  sea,  and  the  maiden  who 
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would  tremble  if  a  bee  but  crossed  her 
path,  may  feel  the  same  emotions  and 
bear  them  in  the  same  manner  when  de¬ 
struction  seems  inevitable.  Just  at  that 
cold  and  cheerless  time,  between  the  de¬ 
parture  of  the  night  and  the  break  of  day, 
the  dark  vessel  again  passed  us  within 
hail,  but  to  our  repeated  calls,  no  answer 
was  given,  except  seven  loud  and  dis¬ 
cordant  yells,  and  Gibbie  Allan,  who 
looked  out  anxiously  ^counted  seven  forms 
leaning  over  that  side  of  the  dark  ship 
which  was  nearest  towards  us.  A  super¬ 
stitious  but  undefinable  sensation  arose  in 
the  minds  of  all ;  but  none  dared  to  utter 
his  thoughts  to  his  brother  sufferer;  and 
as  the  sombre  vessel  shot  out  of  sight, 
each  betook  himself  to  prayer,  and  endea¬ 
voured  to  make  his  peace  with  God,  be¬ 
fore  whose  presence  all  expected  so 
shortly  to  be  summoned.  As  the  morn¬ 
ing  advanced  the  wrind  suddenly  ceased, 
but  we  were  still  subjected  to  a  very 
heavy  swell,  which  broke  over  us  at  in¬ 
tervals.  One  of  the  sailors  found  means 
to  procure  some  biscuit,  which,  although 
damaged  by  the  salt  water,  was  pecu¬ 
liarly  acceptable  in  our  exhausted  state. 
Gibbie  Allan  also  got  us  a  little  rum, 
and,  after  having  made  a  good  meal,  our 
hopes  began  in  some  measure  to  revive. 

Towards  the  evening,  a  light  breeze 
sprang  up,  which  the  captain  was  afraid 
would  increase  as  on  the  preceding  day  ; 
for  the  clouds,  the  seaman’s  barometer, 
indicated  a  gale.  This  was  cruel  news 
to  beings  in  our  desolate  situation,  and, 
what  was  worse,  we  soon  found  it  realiz¬ 
ed,  for  the  wind  began  to  freshen  amain, 
and  the  wreck,  from  its  repeated  concus¬ 
sions  against  the  rocks,  seemed  every  mo¬ 
ment  in  danger  of  going  to  pieces.  At 
this  critical  period,  when  the  fears  of  all 
were  at  their  height,  and  a  lingering,  if 
not  an  immediate  death,  appeared  inevit¬ 
able,  the  captain,  who  was  looking  out 
with  the  utmost  anxiety,  suddenly  ex¬ 
claimed,  44  Cheer  up  !  there’s  a  sail  a- 
head  1  there’s  a  sail  a-head  {”  And  then 
remained  breathlessly  gazing  over  the 
ocean  to  mark  the  direction  she  took. 
44  ’Tis  all  right  !”  said  he,  44  she  is  run¬ 
ning  down  to  us — see,  see  !  how  nobly 
she  comes  into  view.  Tf  these  bits  of 
timber  but  keep  together  till  she  nears 
us,  all  will  be  well !  But,  death  !  she 
alters  her  course  !  What’s  to  be  done  ? 
We  have  no  signals,  and  we  cannot  fire  a 
gun.  Ha  !  she  changes  again.  Hurrah  ! 
hurrah  1  We  are  worth  a  thousand  dead 
men  yet  !”  The  interval  between  the  first 
appearance  and  near  approach  of  the 
strange  sail,  was  one  not  merely  of  sus¬ 
pense,  but  agony — of  positive  mental 
agony.  At  length,  she  neared  and  hailed 
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us,  and  part  of  the  crew  having,  with 
great  difficulty,  lowered  her  boat,  put  off 
at  the  imminent  risk  of  their  own  lives  to 
rescue  ours.  After  the  most  strenuous 
exertions  had  been  used,  and  the  greatest 
perils  braved,  by  the  daring  fellows  in 
the  boat,  we  were  all  conveyed  in  safety 
on  board  the  ship,  which  proved  to  be 
the  Carib,  from  Montego  Bay,  bound  to 
Liverpool.  The  captain  treated  us  with 
great  kindness,  and,  by  his  aid,  and  the 
assistance  of  his  passengers,  we  were  fur¬ 
nished  with  dry  clothes  and  provisions  of 
every  kind.  So  different  was  our  situa¬ 
tion,  by  comparison,  that  we  scarcely 
heeded  the  increasing  violence  of  the  winds 
and  the  swell  of  the  irritated  waters,  al¬ 
though  the  captain  of  the  Carib  by  no 
means  seemed  to  share  our  insensibility, 
but  remained  constantly  on  deck,  and 
gave  his  orders  with  redoubled  activity. 

As  we  looked  towards  the  wreck  that 
we  had  quitted,  a  large,  dark  shadow 
glided  between  us,  and  when  that  had 
passed  away,  not  a  trace  of  the  Good  In¬ 
tent  was  to  be  seen.  The  vessel  went 
gallantly  on  her  way,  and  stood  the  buf¬ 
feting  ot  the  storm  as  if  she  gloried  in  it. 
The  gale  continued  for  two  days,  but,  on 
the  third  morning,  the  wind  dropped  into 
a  deep  sleep,  as  though  wearied  out  by 
its  own  powerful  exertions.  On  the  night 
of  that  day  it  was  a  dead  calm.  The  ship 
appeared  to  be  stationary,  the  sails  flap¬ 
ped  sluggishly  against  the  masts,  and  the 
seaman,  who  had  the  watch,  paced  the 
deck  with  listless  and  unchanging  steps, 
when  the  Black  Trader  again  came  with¬ 
in  hail,  and  sailed  past  us,  although  there 
was  not  wind  enough  to  hang  a  pearl- 
drop  on  the  edge  of  a  wave,  or  part  a  sin¬ 
gle  ringlet  on  the  forehead  of  the  inno¬ 
cent  and  lovely  girl  who  that  night  clung 
to  her  father’s  ann,  and  watched  the 
cloud-like  vessel  taking  her  solitary  and 
mysterious  way  over  the  melancholy 
main.  The  same  seven  figures  were  seen 
upon  her  starboard,  immovable  as  before, 
yet  apparently  gazing  towards  us.  As 
the  ghostly  stranger  vanished,  a  clear, 
purple  light,  which  shone  like  a  brilliant 
star,  played,  for  an  instant,  on  our  deck, 
and  disappeared  as  on  the  former  occa¬ 
sion.  44  That,”  said  our  captain,  44  is 
an  augury  of  death  to  one  amongst  us,  for 
the  Black  Trader  casts  not  her  lights 
about  without  a  recompense.  May  hea¬ 
ven  protect  us  !”  44  Amen  !”  ejaculated 
the  voices  of  all  on  deck. 

On  the  following  morning  we  took  our 
stations  at  the  breakfast  table,  and  await¬ 
ed  the  appearance  of  the  young  lady,  who 
was,  generally,  as  early  a  riser  as  any  of 
us.  Still  she  came  not.  44  My  girl  has 
overslept  herself,”  said  her  father,  44  I 
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will  awaken  her,”  lie  arose  from  his 
seat,  and  tapped  gently  at  her  door,  but 
received  no  answer  ;  he  knocked  louder 
and  louder,  and  called  upon  her  by  name* 
but  all  was  still  quiet  within.  u  She  is 
not  wont  to  sleep  so  soundly,”  added  the 
father,  in  an  agitated  tone  of  voice,  u  pray 
Heaven,  nothing  has  happened  to  my 
poor  girl !”  The  passengers  looked  signi¬ 
ficantly  and  gloomily  towards  the  captain, 
and  a  dead  silence  ensued.  The  father 
again  called,  but  with  as  little  effect,  and 
then,  as  if  the  suspense  were  more  horri¬ 
ble  than  the  worst  of  certainties,  he  rush¬ 
ed  against  the  door,  burst  it  almost  from 
its  hinges,  and  entered  the  little  cabin. 
A  deep  groan  testified  that  the  forebod¬ 
ings  of  the  passengers  were  but  too  well 
founded.  The  innocent  girl  was  dead. 
She  had  passed  away  from  life  to  death, 
apparently  in  a  dream,  for  there  was  not 
the  slightest  trace  of  pain  on  her  beauti¬ 
ful  face,  and  her  arms  encircled  her  pil¬ 
low,  even  as  she  had  held  her  father’s 
arm  on  the  preceding  evening.  I  will  not 
speak  of  the  old  man’s  grief — his  tears — 
his  heart-broken  feelings — for  no  words 
can  picture  them.  His  daughter  was  the 
only  relative  that  he  had  in  the  world, 
and  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  most  un¬ 
restrained  and  violent  anguish.  All  on 
board  endeavoured  at  first  to  divert  him 
from  his  melancholy,  but  finding  that 
their  attentions  rather  added  to  than  de¬ 
creased  his  affliction,  they  forbore  intrud¬ 
ing  upon  him,  and  left  it  to  the  hand  of 
time  to  soften  down  his  sense  of  the  cala¬ 
mity  which  had  fallen  upon  him. 

It  was  on  a  bright  and  beautiful  night 
that  we  were  assembled  on  deck,  to  give 
the  remains  of  the  poor  girl  to  the  wide 
and  placid  grave,  that  shone  so  glitter- 
ingly  around  us.  The  sea  was  perfectly 
calm,  and  as  the  body  was  let  down  the 
side  of  the  vessel,  it  almost  appeared  as  if 
a  heaven  were  waiting  to  receive  it :  for 
the  waters  were  as  blue  as  the  sky  itself, 
and  myriads  of  stars  were  reflected  on  its 
surface.  A  few  minutes  only  had  elaps¬ 
ed,  when  a  dark  shadow  was  observed  at 
a  distance,  stealing  rapidly  along  the 
ocean,  and  almost  instantly  the  terrible 
Black  Trader  lay  scarcely  a  cable’s  length 
from  our  vessel.  A  cold  shudder  crept 
through  the  boldest  hearts,  for  they 
thought  that  some  new  victim  was  re¬ 
quired,  and  even  those  who  cared  little 
for  the  others  began  to  feel  the  most 
lively  apprehensions  for  themselves.  The 
seven  men  were  still  plainly  seen,  and  the 
young  maiden,  who  had  just  been  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  deep,  stood  beside  them 
without  motion,  but,  as  we  thought,  gaz¬ 
ing  intently  upon  us.  At  this  moment, 
sounds,  that^  appeared  to  rise  from  the 


very  depths  of  the  ocean,  were  heard,  and 
a  full  chorus  echoed  the  following  wild 
and  gloomy  song ; — 

We  are  the  merry  mariners,  who  trade  in  hu¬ 
man  souls. 

And  we  never  want  a  noble  freight  where’er 
our  vessel  rolls : 

We  seek  it  on  the  eastern  wave,  we  seek  it  in 
the  west. 

And,  of  all  the  trades  for  mariners,  the  human 
soul  is  best. 

Our  weapons  are  the  thunderbolt,  and  strong 
arm  of  the  w  ave. 

That  strike  the  clay  from  prison’d  souls,  and 
hurl  it  in  the  grave  ! 

We  wither  up  the  heart  of  man,  with  lightning 
from  the  cloud. 

And  ocean  is  its  sepulchre,  and  the  tempest  sky 
its  shroud.  . 

We  envy  not  the  ocean  depths  that  hold  the 
liteless  forms. 

We  only  give  to  lishes  food,  that  else  had  been 
for  worms : 

Let  others  look  for  pearls  and  gold, for  diamonds 
bright  and  rare  ; 

Oh  !  what  are  diamonds,  pearls,  and  gold,  to 
the  noble  freight  we  bear. 

We  are  the  merry  mariners,  that  trade  in  human 
souls. 

And  we  never  want  a  noble  freight,  where’er 
our  vessel  rolls  : 

We  seek  it  on  the  eastern  wave,  we  seek  in  the 
west, 

And,  of  all  the  trades  for  mariners,  the  human 
soul  is  best. 

As  the  chorus  ceased  the  Black  Trader 
disappeared,  and  we  saw  no  more  of  her, 
but  prosecuted  our  voyage  without  fur¬ 
ther  molestation,  yet  deeply  impressed 
with  the  rememberance  of  what  had  pass¬ 
ed,  and  with  the  fear  of  that  which  was 
to  come.  We  arrived  at  Liverpool, 
where,  finding  a  vessel  nearly  ready  to 
sail  for  Bermuda,  I  entered  on  board  of 
her,  and  in  all  my  voyages  since  that 
time,  never  had  the  ill-luck  to  fall  in 
with  the  Black  Trader. —  The  Gondola . 


REPARTEE/ 

Louis  XIV.  after  having  informed  ma¬ 
demoiselle,  that  he  had  fixed  her  mar¬ 
riage  with  Charles  "II.  king  of  Spain, 
added,  u  I  would  not  do  more  for  my 
daughter.”  The  young  princess,  who 
thought  the  dauphin  had  been  intended 
for  her,  replied,  “  It  is  true  ;  but  your 
majesty  might  have  done  more  for  your 
niece.” 


A  person  named  Owen  Moore,  once 
left  his  tradesmen  somewhat  unceremo¬ 
niously,  upon  which  a  wag  wrote 
Owen  Moore  has  run  away, 

Owing  more  than  he  could  pay. 
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tffatie’3  Stone,  Sussex. 


Perhaps  of  all  the  monuments  of  an¬ 
cient  power  and  Gothic  magnificence  in 
Sussex,  none  possess  more  interest  than 
the  above  simple,  and  almost  unknown, 
monument ;  erected  by  the  zeal  and  loy¬ 
alty  of  our  forefathers,  in  order  to  point 
out  the  spot  where  a  popular  and  danger¬ 
ous  rebel  met  the  fate  he  so  justly  me¬ 
rited. 

Jack  Cade,*  an  Irishman  by  birth, 
who  had  been  obliged  to  retire  to  France 
on  account  of  his  crimes,  found,  upon  re¬ 
turning  to  England,  that  the  people  were 
ripe  for  rebellion,  and  strong  in  party 
feeling.  Being  secretly  aided  by  the  fac¬ 
tious  York,  he  quickly  raised  an  army 
of  20,000  men,  and  marched  towards  the 
metropolis.  But  having  committed  sun¬ 
dry  abuses,  and  caused  the  death  of  many 
citizens,  he  by  these  means  alienated 
the  affection  of  his  troops— and  withal  a 
free  pardon  being  promised  to  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  on  condition  of  their  returning 
quietly  to  their  habitations — Cade  found 
himself,  instead  of  the  commander  of 
20,000  bold  and  daring  rebels,  a  single 
unprotected  individual,  with  a  price  set 
upon  his  head  by  proclamation ;  upon 
which,  flying  into  the  woods  of  Sussex, 
he  was  a  short  time  after  slain  by  Alex¬ 
ander  Iden,*f*  sheriff  of  Kent ;  who  for 
the  action  was  rewarded  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Rochester  Castle. 

♦  For  an  illustration  of  the  London  Stone, 
noticed  in  Shakspeare's  Second  Part  of  Henry 
VI.,  we  refer  our  readers  to  iNo.  64  of  the 
Mirror. 

t  Second  l’art  of  Jlenry  VI.  Scene  x . 


The  above  monument  erected  to  perpe¬ 
tuate  the  achievement,  is  situated  at  the 
side  of  a  road,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  little  hamlet  of  Cade  Street, 
(improperly  called  Cat  Street,)  in  Sus¬ 
sex  ;  it  is  built  of  stone,  and  upon  a 
plain  slab  facing  the  road  the  inscription 
is  engraved.  Its  altitude  may  be  about 
six  feet,  and  the  diameter  four  ;  the  two 
lines  at  the  bottom  are  in  old  English 
text  to  the  following  effect : — 

This  is  the  success  of  all  rebels,  and 
This  fortune  chanceth  even  to  traitors. 

Sagittarius. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE 

iluttfu  journals. 


DUNLEARY. 

Who  is  there  that  has  seen  Ireland’s 
beautiful  metropolis,  and  omitted  visiting 
Dunleary  ?  He  that  has  not  witnessed 
the  gay  and  joyous  scenes  which  that  spot 
exhibits  during  the  Sundays  of  summer, 
has,  as  yet,  seen  nothing  of  what  I  shall 
emphatically  call  “  Irish  life.”  Dun¬ 
leary,  with  its  rakes,  rogues,  and  ranters, 
its  rocks  and  its  rurality,  its  jingles  and 
jaunting-cars,  coaches  and  caravans, — 
Dunleary,  bustling  Dunleaiy,  is,  of  all 
places,  the  place  for  one  who  delights  in 
excitement.  Ot  such  a  disposition  am  I ; 
and  my  last  visit  there,  during  the  last 
summer,  was  one  that  afforded  me  some 
harmless  pleasure  ;  and  that,  as  time3,  or 
rather  as  the  world  goes,  is  saying  a  good 
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deal.  In  proceeding  to  the  place,  through 
Merrion  and  the  Blackrock,  you  are  con¬ 
stantly  led  to  ask,  u  Where  are  all  these 
persons  driving  to  ?”  without  reflecting 
that  you  happen  yourself  to  be  one  of 
those  persons  whose  business  upon  the 
road  appears  inexplicable.  The  jaunt  is 
altogether  a  cheering  thing  :  the  multi¬ 
tude  and  the  variety  of  the  vehicles  ;  the 
dressy  air  of  those  who  fill  them  ;  and, 
above  all,  the  look  of  cheerfulness  that 
animates  every  countenance,  as  countless 
salutations  are  given  and  returned  ;  all 
these,  taken  together,  form  a  spectacle 
that  might  almost  tempt  a  misanthrope  to 
be  merry.  For  my  part,  I  will  say  that 
I  love  to  look  upon  a  collection  of  happy 
faces  ;  I  delight  in  beholding  a  cluster  of 
smiling  eyes,  and  can  be  pleased  in  hear¬ 
ing  a  loud  burst  of  even  unmeaning  laugh¬ 
ter.  Well,  suppose  yourself  fixed  in  one 
of  the  snug  covered  cars,  with  only  six 
full-grown  gentlemen  or  ladies  crammed 
about  you,  with  the  trifling  addition  of  a 
pet  son  or  daughter  between  the  knees  of 
a  couple  of  them;  not  to  speak  of  a  bun¬ 
dle  containing  a  cold  collation,  or  some 
cheering  cordial.  Suppose  yourself  fixed 
in  one  of  those  cars,  on  a  glowing  day  in 
J une  ;  you  start  briskly  ;  the  dust  comes 
in  through  different  crevices,  to  the  serious 
annoyance  of  your  best  black  coat ;  an 
old  lady  beside  you  growls  about  being 
squeezed  ;  a  pair  of  friends  chatter  away 
about  matters  interesting  only  to  them¬ 
selves  ;  cars  and  coaches  come  rattling 
behind  you;  suddenly  comes  a  crash,  and 
all  your  fellow-travellers  are  huddled  on 
top  of  you.  “  It’s  only  the  wheel  fell  off, 
bekase  the  linch-pin  was  out.”  No  dan¬ 
ger,  however,  of  a  runaway  horse  ;  the 
animals  are  usually  of  the  most  tranquil 
temper,  perfectly  quiet  and  manageable. 
Some  acquaintance  of  the  careful  driver’s 
is  at  hand,  and  gets  the  job,  so  that  at 
last  you  reach  Dunleary.  On  dismount¬ 
ing,  you  are  probably  obliged  to  wait 
some  time,  while  your  carman  seeks  for 
change,  a  sun-shiny  shower  falling  gently 
on  you  ;  while,  to  give  full  effect  to  the 
dust  and  the  rain,  two  or  three  “  gaffers,” 
with  old  stumps  of  brushes,  assail  you 
behind,  without  even  waiting  to  be  called 
on.  Woe  to  the  black  coat  upon  which 
they  fall ;  woe  to  the  pocket  that  contains 
a  silk-handkerchief ;  and  woe  to  the 
wight  who  refuses  to  pay  for  being  robbed 
and  dirtied!  Such  scenes  I  have  fre¬ 
quently  witnessed ;  but  I  will  not  say 
that  every  traveller  will  meet  with  them. 
The  pier  is  the  place  of  general  resort — 
the  leading  promenade  ;  it  is  the  place 
where  acquaintance  have  their  weekly 
meeting  ;  where  friends  enjoy  “a  dish  of 
chat ;”  and  where  lovers  sometimes  keep 


their  assignations.  The  rail-road,  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  pier,  exhibits  a  strange  and 
busy  prospect.  Here  strolls  the  spruce 
shopman,  well  dressed  and  pert,  deter¬ 
mined  upon  playing  the  gentleman,  at 
least  for  one  day  in  the  week  ;  after  him, 
comes  his  master,  driving  slowly  in  his 
comfortable  inside  car,  with  the  mistress 
and  all  the  little  ones  around  him  ;  next 
appears  the  man  of  quality,  well  mounted, 
with  a  train  of  sisters,  or  daughters,  all 
following  at  full  gallop.  I  have  said  al¬ 
ready  I  was  at  Dunleary  last  summer.  I 
went  there  on  Sunday,  of  course  :  the 
day  was  very  fine,  and  every  thing  about 
the  harbour  and  the  town  wore  an  air  ot 
sprightliness ;  the  vessels  were  all  in  their 
gayest  rigging  ;  various  boating  parties 
were  out ;  and  sailors  and  citizens  were 
mingled  together  in  an  agreeable  sort  of 
confusion.  A  steamer  had  just  arrived, 
and  the  passengers  were  all  hurrying  for 
the  beach  ;  the  boatmen,  however,  to 
whose  charge  they  were  committed,  in 
their  excessive  attachment  to  them,  seemed 
more  likely  to  drown  them,  than  to  place 
them  safely  on  shore.  Among  the  pas¬ 
sengers  came  a  tribe  of  Mayo  men,  who 
had  been  reaping  the  harvest  in  England : 
these  were  troublesome  customers — at 
least,  they  proved  so  at  the  moment  of 
disembarking.  In  order  to  preserve  the 
peace,  the  captain  had  found  it  necessary 
to  disarm  them  when  he  took  them  on 
board  ;  he  intended,  of  course,  to  give 
their  weapons  up  to  them  upon  their  ar¬ 
riving  at  Dunleary.  They  had  some  sus¬ 
picion  of  him,  however,  and  not  a  man  of 
them  would  stir  from  the  vessel  until  he. 
had  culled  from  the  heap  u  his  own 
shickle  and  his  own  stick.”  This  took 
up  a  great  deal  of  time,  and  created  a 
great  deal  of  confusion  ;  but  the  “boys 
of  the  west  countrie”  were  not  to  be  got 
rid  of ;  they  appeared  to  be  formed  into 
different  bands,  each  under  some  leader  ; 
and,  as  they  landed,  they  kept  up  a  tre¬ 
mendous  noise  in  calling  their  various 
comrades  together.  “  Aren’t  you  there, 
Johnny  MHnerney  ?”  —  u  Yesh,  agrah.” 
— u  Whereabouts  are  you,  Faddy  Dil¬ 
lon  ?” — u  Here.” — They  went  on  in  this 
way  for  nearly  an  hour,  to  the  great  an¬ 
noyance  of  the  other  passengers,  and  the 
great  amusement  of  the  crowd.  There 
was  one  vessel  in  the  harbour  that  offered 
a  singular  contrast  to  the  lively  and 
showy  appearance  of  the  others ;  this  was 
the  hulk,  stationed  there  for  the  reception 
of  the  convicts.  Well  indeed  was  its  ap¬ 
pearance  suited  to  its  ominous  destina¬ 
tion  ;  large,  ugly,  and  black,  it  lay  like 
a  mis-shapen  monster  upon  the  waters, 
shedding  a  disagreeable  gloom  around  it ; 
yet,  even  on  board  this  dismal  ship,  there 
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were  thoughtless  ones,  that,  in  guilt  and 
disgrace,  could  affect  to  be  merry.  I  and 
a  few  friends  happened  to  stand  on  the 
pier,  nearly  opposite  to  the  hulk  ;  some 
relatives  of  the  convicts  were  beside  us  ; 
they  were  not  allowed  to  approach  the 
vessel ;  but  they  could  keep  up  a  conver¬ 
sation,  though  in  rather  a  loud  tone.  An 
old  hard-featured  woman,  one  of  the  party 
already  mentioned,  called  out,  44  Tommy 
Delinour.” 

44  Here,  mother,”  said  a  young  voice 
from  the  ship. 

“  Tommy,  jewel,  how  d’ye  get  on  ?” 

44  Oh,  elegant !  elegant !” 

44  Tommy.” 

44  Ma-a-m.” 

44  Och,  aye,”  said  the  old  one,  in  a  low 
tone,  u  my  poor  boy  was  always  mannerly, 
though  he’d  give  me  the  lie,  or  spit  in  my 
face,  and  call  me  an  ould  strap,  still  he 
was  always  mannerly.  When  I  call’d 
him  he  never  said  4  What  ?’  No,  no,  it 
was  always  4  Ma-a-m.’  ” 

44  Tommy.” 

44  Ma-a-m.” 

44  How  is  Owney  Doyle  and  Johnny 
Ganey  ?” 

44  Oh,  elegant !  elegant !” 

44  Tommy,  jewel,  will  they  let  me  send 
you  any  bakky  ?” 

44  Oh,  aye,  mother,  as  much  as  1  can 
smoak  ;  any  thing  but  ballets  or  whisky. 
But  how’s  my  aunt  Judy,  and  my  aunt 
Nelly,  and  my  aunt  Betty,  and  my  uncle 
Jack  ?  Is  Jenny  Doyle  out  yet  ?” 

44  No,  Tommy,  not  yet.” — The  aunts 
and  the  uncles  were,  probably,  names  for 
some  brother  thieves  ;  at  least  I  thought 
so.  Tommy  called  out  once  more. 

44  Mother,  how’s  Davy  Carroll  ?” 

44  Oh,  bad  luck  to  Davy  Carroll,”  said 
the  old  woman,  again  lowering  her  tone ; 
44  it  was  he,  and  the  likes  of  him,  brought 
my-,  poor  boy  to  this  ;  .  but,  Tommy,” 
raising  her  voice, 44  why  don’t  you  ax  for 
Mary  Jones  ?” 

44  Oh,  mother,  let  me  alone !  Tell  her 
not  to  buckle  herself  to  any  body  till  I 
come  home  ;  do,  mother,  and  we’ll  have 
one  merry  night.  Go  home  now,  mother, 
do,  and  don’t  get  drunk.” — Here  the  con¬ 
versation  ceased. 

I  and  my  friends  proceeded  through 
the  town  to  the  great  car-stand,  and  there, 
for  the  first  time,  the  thought  struck  us  of 
taking  our  dinner  at  Dunleary.  Burton 
at  that  time  kept  a  sort  of  table  d'hote  ; 
at  five  o’clock  you  were  sure  of  getting  an 
excellent  dinner,  at  a  moderate  charge  ; 
the  guests  usually  amounted  to  twenty, 
sometimes  more  ;  on  this  day  we  found 
the  muster  rather  strong  ;  the  company 
already  assembled  appeared  respectable 
enough,  but  varied  wonderfully  in  their 


characters  and  ideas  ;  this  was  what  one 
might  naturally  expect  in  such  a  place  ; 
with  one  gentleman  in  particular  I  felt 
rather  amused.  While  dinner  was  pre¬ 
paring,  he  undertook  the  edification  of  us 
all,  by  forcing  an  ugly-looking  little  boy 
of  his  to  spout  some  theatrical  scraps. 
44  Here,  John,  my  dear,  John  Philip — we 
called  him  John  Philip,  gentlemen,  after 
the  great  Kemble — come,  give  us  Ham¬ 
let’s  soliloquy.”  Forth  started  the  young 
tragedian,  raised  his  right  arm,  turned 
out  his  toes,  and, 44  Thoby,  or  not  Thoby, 
dthath  is  the  custion.”  I  could  not  stand 
this  ;  I  burst  out  laughing,  and  in  the 
laugh  I  was  uproariously  joined  by  all 
present,  with  the  exception  of  the  ad¬ 
miring  but  disappointed  father.  The 
owner  of  the  house  at  length  entered  the 
room,  44  and  dinner  was  served  as  he 
came.”  He  took  his  seat  at  the  head  of 
the  table,  and  went  through  the  ordinary 
task  of  helping  and  carving  in  a  very 
passable  manner.  After  the  removal  of 
the  cloth,  the  44  materials”  were  intro¬ 
duced,  and  it  [struck  me  that,  at  their 
introduction,  our  host  should  have  disap¬ 
peared.  It  is  an  awkward  thing  for  a  man 
to  preside  at  his  own  table,  giving  the 
word  to  drink,  while  those  who  follow  his 
direction  are  obliged  to  pay  for  their 
complaisance.  This  personage,  however, 
seemed  not  overburdened  with  delicacy  ; 
he  had  none  of  these  punctilious  scruples ; 
he  sat  steadily,  drank  freely,  and  called 
boldly  upon  those  around  him  to  follow 
his  example.  1  was  rather  disappointed 
in  the  evening’s  entertainment.  I  had 
been  at  houses  of  this  kind  already,  and 
found  some  of  them  rich  in  social  attrac¬ 
tions  ;  toasts,  sentiments,  sayings,  and 
songs,  have  gone  round,  and  kept  us  all 
in  sprightliness  and  good-humour  for 
many  a  long  winter’s  evening.  Here, 
however,  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind  ; 
deep  drinking  seemed  the  business  of  the 
hour,  and  the  little  conversation  that  arose 
was  quite  of  a  common-place  character. — 
Robins's  London  and  Dublin  Magazine . 


RETALIATION. 

A  Provincial  Tale. 

BY  THE  “LITTLE  VN  KNOWN.” 

A  few  years  since,  at  some  provincial  college, 
(Places  which  always  rhyme,  if  nothing  else, 
with  knowledge) 

A  wight  was  educated,  whose  discerning, 

When  added  to  an  extraordinary  mass  of 
learning. 

Distinguished  him  on  every  occasion, 

As  worthy  of  a  first-rate  situation, 

Above  his  fellow  scholars,  and  his  fellow  men, 
Thus  thought  a  genius— ergo,  he  grew  lazy. 
Ergo,  grew  poor — what  then  ? 

Prest  by  privation, 

Ergo,  he  grew  crazy. 
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He’d  strut  about  the  street  somet'tues,  and 
speak, 

In  English  incoherently,  ’tis  true ; 

But  in  the  learned  languages,  Latin  and  Greek, 
His  wits  were  sound  again ;  and  well  he  knew 
How  to  interpret  them  in  darkest  mood, 

And  prove  in  answering  that  he  understood. 

Thus  thro’  his  madness  sometimes  shone 
A  glance  of  wit, 

Like  light  thro’  darkness  ;  and  for  one, 

Witness  the  following  hit : 

He  had  another 
Old  academic  brother, 

Who  tbo’  well  learn’d,  had  too  much  sense 
To  think  of  living  by  his  wits;  and  hence 
Set  up  in  business  as  a  seller 

(Industrious  feller*) 

Of  brittle  glasses 
And  earthenware, 

With  vessels  rare. 

Procured  from  Staffordshire  and  other  places. 

One  day,  while  raining  fast  as  it  could  pour, 

The  shopman,  standing  just  within  his  door. 
Perceived  our  crazy  scholar  passing  by, 

With  not  a  thread  upon  him  dry. 

Not  wet  himself— wishing  to  have  some  sport. 
And  scholar-like  retort. 

He  hailed  him  in  the  Latin  tongue, 

And  flung 

A  query,  which,  to  those  who  do  not  know,. 

Is  rendered  into  English  just  below. 

Plnit  tantum, 

Nescio  quantum, 

Scisnetu? 

That  it  rains  hard  I  am  aware. 

How  muoh  it  rains  I  cannot  swear. 

Pray,  Sir,  can  you  ? 

The  crazed  man  turned,  and  fluug  a  huge  stone, 
dashing 

Thro’ window  panes,  producing  direful  crashing; 
And  further  gave  his  tit  for  tat,  in 
The  following  doggrel  Latin ; 

Fregi  tot, 

Nescio  quot, 

Scisne  tu  ? 

A  heap  of  things  are  gone  to  pot, 

How  many  truly  I  know  not, 

Pray,  Sir,  do  you? 

The  Inspector. 

*  Cocknice. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  DAUGHTER. 

»Tis  o’er— in  that  long  sigh  she  past— 

Th’  enfranchised  spirit  soars  at  last ! 

And  now  I  gaze  with  tearless  eye 
On  what  to  view  was  agony. 

That  panting  heart  is  tranquil  now, 
Andheav’nly  calm  that  raffled  brow, 

And  those  pale  lips  which  feebly  strove 
To  force  one  parting  sipile  of  love. 

Retain  it  yet— soft,  placid,  mild, 

As  when  it  graced  my  living  child  ! 

Oh  !  I  have  watched  with  fondest  care, 

To  see  my  opening  flow ’ret  blow, 

And  felt  the  joy  which  parents  share, 

The  pride  which  fethers  only  know. 


And  I  have  sat  the  long,  long  night, 

And  mark’d  that  tender  flower  decay, 

Not  torn  abruptly  from  the  sight. 

But  slowly,  sadly,  waste  away  ! 

The  spoiler  came,  yet  paused,  as  though 
So  meek  a  victim  check’d  his  arm, 

Half  gave,  and  half  withheld  the  blow. 

As  forced  to  strike,  yet  loath  to  harm. 

We  saw  that  fair  cheek’s  fading  bloom. 

The  ceaseless  canker-worm  consume, 

And  gazed  on  hopelessly. 

Till  the  mute  suffering  pictured  there 
Wrung  from  a  father’s  lip  a  prayer, 

Oh,  God! — the  prayer  his  child  might  die. 
Ay,  from  his  lip — the  rebel  heart 
E’en  then  refused  to  bear  its  part. 

But  the  sad  conflict’s  past — ’(.is  o’er. 

That  gentle  bosom  throbs  no  more  ! 

The  spirit’s  freed — through  realms  of  light 
Faith’s  eagle-glance  pursues  her  flight 
To  other  worlds,  to  happier  skies  ; 

Hope  dries  the  tear  which  sorrow  weepeth. 
No  mortal  sound  the  voice  which  cries, 

*  The  damsel  is  not  dead,  but  sieepeth 

Blackwood's  Magazine. 

JbcUttor; 

AND 

LITERARY  NOTICES  OF 

NEW  WORKS. 


PASSAGE  FROM  SOUTHAMP¬ 
TON  TO  HAVRE  DE  GRACE. 

The  passage  by  Dover  takes  the  traveller 
from  London  to  Paris  about  a  hundred 
miles  out  of  his  way.  Brighton  is  the 
point  of  the  English  coast  nearest  to  Pa¬ 
ris  ;  but,  though  the  opposite  harbour  of 
Dieppe  is  good,  the  embarkation  and  dis¬ 
embarkation  at  Brighton  is  exposed  to 
all  the  violence  of  the  winds  and  waves. 
The  passage  from  Southampton  may  be 
performed  in  ten  hours,  and  Havre  is 
very  little  further  than  Dieppe  from  the 
capital  of  France. 

Before  we  entered  the  harbour,  our  stew¬ 
ard  descended  to  extinguish  a  large  lamp 
that  burnt  in  the  cabin ;  he  gave  us  (that 
is,  to  me  and  my  sons)  our  choice  of 
going  on  deck,  or  staying  below  in  the 
dark ;  we  loitered,  and  were  punished  af¬ 
terwards  for  our  delay  by  breaking  our 
shins  against  the  cabin  stairs.  The  vessel 
was  not  allowed  to  enter  the  port  with  a 
light  on  board  ;  a  lantern  is  hung  out  on 
the  prow.  The  use  of  the  lantern  is 
evident ;  it  is  not  quite  so  clear  why  our 
lights  were  to  be  put  out ;  against  an  ac¬ 
cidental  tire  this  was  no  sufficient  precau¬ 
tion  ;  had  we  wished  to  set  our  vessel  in 
a  state  of  conflagration,  and  run  her 
amongst  the  French  shipping,  nothing 
was  requisite  but  a  tinder-box,  or  a  gal¬ 
lipot  of  phosphorus.  Regulations  seem 
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to  be  made  sometimes,- in  order  that  those 
who  are  in  employment  may  have  some¬ 
thing  to  do  ;  work  is  invented  for  places, 
instead  of  places  being  created  on  account 
of  work. 

We  waited  some  little  time  for  the  of¬ 
ficer  of  the  port,  who  was  to  receive  our 
passports.  I  stood  on  the  deck,  and 
looked  around  on  the  light-house,  the 
shipping,  and  the  lights  from  the  windows; 
heard  the  mixture  of  French  and  English 
bandied  in  talk  between  us  on  board  and 
those  on  shore,  and  was  delighted  with 
these  assurances  that  we  were  restored  to 
human  life  and  society,  and  no  longer 
tossed  on  the  sea,  where,  as  Homer  says, 
there  are  no  vintages.  I  quote  this  ex¬ 
pression,  not  because  I  am  insensible  to 
the  beauty  of  a  poetical  amplification, 
but  for  three  reasons  ;  first,  to  show  my 
learning, — a  motive  which  I  by  no  means 
approve,  but  leave  it  to  be  appreciated 
by  other  authors  ;  secondly,  because  this 
epithet  conveys  precisely  the  reason  of  my 
dislike  of  sea  voyages  ;  Edie  Ochiltre 
says,  “  the  worst  of  a  prison  is,  that  one 
can’t  get  out  of  it;”  and  I  say,  the  worst 
of  the  sea  is,  that  it  is  not  dry  land  ;  an 
objection  in  both  cases  essential  and  fatal ; 
thirdly,  I  wish  to  make  a  remark,  which 
has,  I  believe,  escaped  all  former  com¬ 
mentators, — that  Homer  had  probably  no 
more  notion  of  lands  in  which  there  were 
no  grapes,  than  the  African  prince  of 
walking  on  the  surface  of  a  liver. 

The  tide  had  raised  our  deck  to  the 
level  of  the  quay  ;  the  clock  struck  twelve; 
it  was  now  the  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  my  younger  son,  and  we  set  our  feet 
on  the  soil  of  France.  The  other  pas¬ 
sengers  had  announced  their  intention  of 
going  in  a  mass  to  the  English  inn,  where 
a  part  of  my  family,  three  months  later, 
found,  what  was  to  be  expected,  high 
charges  ;  and,  what  was  not  to  be  ex¬ 
pected,  plenty  of  bugs.  Fearing  a  con¬ 
test  for  beds  amongst  such  a  number,  (for 
there  were  ten  or  twelve  of  us,)  and  the 
delay  of  getting  them  ready  for  so  many, 
I  went  to  the  Hotel  de  la  Ville  du  Havre, 
recommended  by  captain  Wood,  who  con¬ 
ducted  us  thither,  roused  the  sleeping 
family,  introduced  and  left  us !  M. 
and  Madame  Marre  appeared  in  night¬ 
cap  and  dressing-gown,  very  much  re¬ 
sembling  (I  say  it  with  all  due  respect 
for  very  worthy  persons,)  the  caricatures 
of  French  physiognomy  exhibited  in  our 
print-shops.  Madame  Marre  told  the 
chamber-maid  to  show  me  the  beds  ;  I 
vent  up  stairs,  and  on  my  return  was 
asked,  if  I  was  contented  with  what  the 
“  bonne”  had  shown  me.  I  have  heard 
of  an  old  lady  who  was  very  much  of¬ 
fended  by  being  called  good  woman ;  and 


the  expression  w  la  bonne”  appeared  to 
me  a  contemptuous  one ;  such  a  novice 
was  I,  that  I  looked  at  the  girl  to  see 
whether  she  took  it  as  an  affront  or  a 
compliment ;  she  was  quite  unmoved.  I 
told  the  mistress  that  the  three  beds  were 
very  good,  and  desired  to  see  the  sheets  ; 
they  were  more  than  damp  ;  they  might 
be  said  to  be  wet ;  to  have  them  aired  at 
one  in  the  morning  was  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  ;  our  resource  was  to  do  without 
them  for  that  night.  I  know  an  English 
family  who,  arriving  early  in  the  evening 
at  an  inn  in  France,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  ordering  the  sheets  to  be  aired, 
were  charged  the  next  morning,  five  francs 
for  fire-wood.  Our  sheets  were  aired  on 
the  next  day,  without  any  instructions  on 
our  part  to  that  effect,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  country,  an  soleil. 

This  sun  enabled  us  to  sit  at  an  open 
window  during  our  breakfast ;  for  this 
meal  we  had  French  rolls,  excellent  Nor¬ 
man  butter,  and  cafe  an  lait.  The  coffee 
usually  served  in  England  is  considered 
by  the  French  as  no  better  than  coffee  and 
water;  what  was  now  furnished  to  us  was 
so  strong,  that,  though  mixed  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  boiling  milk,  it  had 
more  the  taste  of  coffee  than  I  have  found 
in  what  was  called  very  good  coffee  at 
those  splendid  and  fatiguing  assemblies, 
which  the  ladies  call  routs,  at  Bath  and 
other  towns, — where,  in  order  that  four 
persons  may  amuse  themselves  at  whist 
in  a  creditable  way,  forty  others  are 
crowded  together  for  the  same  laudable 
purpose. 

It  was  Sunday;  we  went  to  mass  ;  the 
church  was  crowded  to  excess  ;  so  many 
churches  have  been  confiscated  to  the  use 
of  the  nation,  that,  in  the  great  towns, 
not  enough  of  them  remain  for  the  use  of 
the  people.  We  went  to  the  port  to  in 
quire  after  our  trunks  ;  it  was  low  water, 
and  our  packet-boat,  which  rode  so  high 
in  the  night,  was  now  hardly  afloat ;  we 
went  down  into  it  by  a  ladder,  and  found 
that  our  goods  had  been  sent  to  the  cus¬ 
tom-house  ;  thither  we  bent  our  steps ; 
the  officer  attended,  a  smart  young  man 
in  a  military  dress  ;  he  ascertained  the 
nature  of  the  contents  of  my  boxes,  and 
the  object  of  my  journey,  and  gave  no 
unnecessary  trouble  ;  he  talked  much  of 
English  commerce,  and  did  not  affect  to 
conceal  his  satisfaction  that  it  was  “ecrase 
par  les  impdts.”*  I  ought  therefore  to 
believe  in  the  sincerity  of  his  wishes,  that 
my  journey  in  France  might  be  as  agree¬ 
able  and  advantageous  as  I  myself  de¬ 
sired.  I  now  had  to  disengage  myself 
from  three  out  of  five  stout  porters,  who 

♦  Overwhelmed  by  duties. 
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stood  in  readiness  to  bear  away  my  two 
hair  trunks  and  writing-desk ;  I  told 
them,  two  men  could  carry  the  whole  ; 
they  assured  me  it  was  impossible.  I 
then  endeavoured  to  get  rid  of  one  at  least 
of  the  five,  by  placing  the  writing-desk 
on  one  of  the  trunks,  making  a  civil  leave- 
taking  si^n,  at  the  same  time,  to  the 
man  who  seemed  to  consider  the  desk  as 
his  share  in  this  weighty  matter ;  the  man 
answered  me  by  a  low  reverence,  and  by 
taking  the  desk  under  his  arm;  the  other 
four  seized  each  the  ring  of  a  trunk,  and 
all  set  off  at  full  speed  to  the  inn.  No- 

i. 

thing  remained  but  to  follow,  and  pay 
them  according  to  their  number. 

Four  Years  in  France . 


THE  ROCK  OF  AVIGNON,  AND 
THE  PALACE  OF  THE  POPES. 

The  rock,  as  it  is  called,  of  Avignon, 
has  every  appearance  of  having  been  se¬ 
parated  by  the  Rhone  from  the  hills  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river.  How  or  when 
this  separation  was  effected,  is  a  question 
that  might  puzzle  a  writer  of  theories  on 
the  formation  of  the  earth.  If  we  can 
believe,  what  philosophers  would  readily 
enough  believe  were  not  the  fact  asserted 
in  the  bible, — that  the  earth  was  at  one 
time  covered  with  water,  even  the  tops  of 
the  mountains,— aind  if  we  can  suppose 
also  that  currents  existed  in  this  deluge  ; 
then,  on  the  subsiding  of  the  waters, 
these  currents  might  meet  with  the  sum¬ 
mits  and  ridges  of  hills,  and  work  and 
wear  for  themselves  a  passage,  the  waters 
of  the  deluge  gradually  retiring,  but,  in 
the  mean  time,  sustaining  the  currents  at 
the  requisite  height.  But  humility  in 
Scriptural  interpretation  is  recommended 
by  the  remark,  that  the  very  first  word  of 
Scripture,  “  In  the  beginning,”  is  in¬ 
comprehensible  and  inexplicable. 

On  the  southern  slope  of  this  rock  is 
built  the  Palace  of  the  Popes;  as  its 
roof  is  continued  in  one  horizontal  line, 
the  height  of  the  building  at  the  south¬ 
ern  extremity  is  enormous ;  its  princi¬ 
pal  front  is  towards  the  west,  overlook¬ 
ing  a  part  of  the  city  and  the  hills  of 
Languedoc ;  it  is  now  in  a  ruined  and 
neglected  state,  as  far  as  a  building  can 
be  so  which  is  still  in  use  ;  part  of  it 
serves  for  a  prison ;  another  part  is  a 
caserne,  of  which  the  pope’s  chapel  is  the 
dormitory.  Close  upon  the  northern  end 
of  the  palace  is  the  cathedral ;  a  church 
which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution, 
was  plundered  of  an  immense  quantity  of 
silver  and  some  gold  plate,  which  was 
sent  off  to  the  national  crucible  at  Paris; 
amongst  other  treasures  was  a  silver 
bell  of  no  very  diminutive  size.  The 


tombs  even  were  ransacked ;  a  skull 
was  brought  to  my  house  by  my  children’s 
drawing-master,  from  which  my  younger 
son  designed  an  admirable  and  edifying 
death’s  head.  The  model,  I  was  assured, 
had  been  the  cranium  of  a  pope.  They 
were  beginning  to  repair  this  church, 
with  the  purpose  of  restoring  it  to  its 
former  destination.  On  one  side  of  it  is 
a  little  chapel  with  a  dome,  which  served 
as  the  model  for  the  dome  of  Ste.  Gene¬ 
vieve.  The  copy  is  sufficiently  exact. 

Behind  the  palace,  on  the  east,  rises  a 
tower,  which,  from  having  been  used  as 
an  ice-house,  was  called  the  glaciere ,  and 
the  glaciere  of  Avignon  is  a  name  ever 
memorable  in  the  annals  of  horror.  From 
the  top  of  this  tower  five  hundred,  ac¬ 
cording  to  those  who  exaggerate  ;  thirty, 
according  to  those  who  extenuate, — of 
the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  city,  after 
receiving  a  stunning  blow  on  the  head, 
were  thrown  down  on  the  ice  within,  and 
their  bodies  immediately  covered  with 
quick-lime. 

Such  was  the  vengeance  of  the  people 
on  those  who,  without  trial,  from  the  no¬ 
toriety  of  the  fact,  were  convicted  of  the 
crime  of  aristocracy.  The  revolution  had 
been  quietly  accomplished ;  the  people 
declared  that  it  was  their  will  to  unite 
themselves  to  France ;  sent  a  deputation 
to  the  national  assembly  ;  and  cried 

Vive  le  Roi.”  The  vice-legate,  who 
governed  the  city  for  the  pope,  addressed 
the  people  from  his  balcony  ;  told  them 
he  had  no  force  to  oppose  this  their  move¬ 
ment,  that  they  had  his  prayers  for  their 
happiness,  and  that  he  would  retire.  This 
was  all  on  his  part.  The  national  assem¬ 
bly  accorded  to  the  Avignonais  their  wish; 
and  formed  of  this  papal  territory  and 
that  of  Orange,  (formerly  a  patrimony 
of  the  princes  of  that  house,)  the  de¬ 
partment  of  Vaucluse. 

The  summit  of  the  rock  commands  a 
very  beautiful  view.  The  eye  traverses  a 
fertile  plain,  bounded  by  the  hills  of  the 
Venaissin,  among  which  are  distinguished 
those  of  the  vallis  clausa,  where  the  far- 
famed  fountain  has  its  source ;  between 
the  trees  are  caught  glimpses  of  the 
Durance,  which  throws  itself  into  the 
Rhone  two  miles  below ;  almost  under 
your  feet,  are  seen  the  windings  of  the 
Rhone  with  its  islands  ;  on  the  opposite 
bank  rises  the  chateau  and  little  town  of 
Villeneuve,  surmounted  by  hills  covered 
with  the  vine  and  the  olive  ;  immediately 
beneath,  to  the  south  and  west,  lies 
Avignon,  with  its  population  of  five  and 
twenty  thousand  souls,  which  number  still 
remained  to  it  after  massacres,  confisca- 
'  tions,  and  proscriptions.  By  these  revo¬ 
lutionary  measures,  it  had  suffered  more 
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perhaps  than'any  other  city  in  France  ex¬ 
cept  Lyons,  the  u  ville  affranchie”  of  the 
Convention.  “  How  would  you  have  us 
be  gay  ?”  said  a  nobleman  to  me  ;  u  we 
see  every  day,  we  live  in  the  midst,  of  the 
assassins  of  our  relations,  and  the  pos¬ 
sessors  of  our  property.”  Virgil  des¬ 
cribes  his  Jove  as  viewing,  from  Olym¬ 
pus'  height,  the  earth,  u  hominumque 
labores  the  rock  of  Avignon  is  but  one 
of  many  elevated  spots  from  which  we 
look  down  on  the  bounty  of  Providence 
and  on  the  misery  of  man. — Ibid. 


^lucchotcs  anti  FvccoUccttoms. 

Notings,  selections, 

Anecdote  and  joke : 

Our  recollections ; 

With  gravities  for  graver  folk. 


MAXIMS  TO  LIVE  BY. 

What  is  fame?  The  advantage  of  being 
known  by  people,  of  whom  you  yourself 
know  nothing,  and  for  whom  you  care  as 
little. 

Ten  friends  are  dearly  purchased,  if 
acquired  at  the  expense  of  a  single  enemy ; 
for  the  latter  will  take  ten  times  the  pains 
to  injure  you,  that  the  former  will  take  to 
do  you  service.  Probation  est — Literary 
Magnet. 

THE  IMPUDENT  BRIDE. 

Not  long  since,  in  Liverpool,  as  a  couple 
were  going  to  be  married,  and  had  pro¬ 
ceeded  as  far  as  the  church-yard  gate,  the 
gentleman  stopped  his  fair  comrade  with 
the  following  unexpected  address :  — 
“  Mary,  during  our  courtship,  I  have 
told  you  most  of  my  mind,  but  not  all  my 
mind.  When  we  are  married  I  shall  in¬ 
sist  on  three  things.”  — “  What  are  they  ?” 
asked  the  astonished  lady. — “  In  the  first 
place,”  says  he,  “  I  shall  lie  alone ;  se¬ 
condly,  I  shall  eat  alone  ;  and,  lastly,  I 
shall  find  fault  when  there  is  no  occasion. 
Can  you  submit  to  these  conditions  ?” — 
“  O,  yes,  Sir,  very  easily,”  she  replied  ; 
“  for  if  you  lie  alone,  I  shall  not  ;  if  you 
eat  alone,  I  shall  eat  first ;  and  as  to  your 
finding  fault  without  occasion,  that,  I 
think,  may  be  prevented,  for  I  will  take 
care  that  you  shall  never  want  occasion .” 
— Anecdotes  of  Impudence. 

THE  very  essence  of  etiquette. 

When  the  Emperor  Charles  made  his 
entry  into  Douai  in  great  state,  under 
festoons  of  flowers  and  triumphant  arches, 
the  magistrates,  to  do  honour  to  the  oc¬ 
casion,  put  a  clean  shirt  upon  the  body, 
of  a  malefactor,  that  was  hanging  in 
chains  at  the  city  gate. — Monthly  Maga¬ 
zine. 


regent’s  park. 

At.t,  suburban  improvements  sink  into 
insignificance  when  compared  with  what 
has  been  projected  and  attained  within  the 
last  seven  years  in  Regent’s  Park.  This 
new  city  of  palaces  has  appeared  to  have 
started  into  existence  like  the  event  of  a 
fairy  tale.  Every  week  shewed  traces  of 
an  Aladdin  hand  in  its  progress,  till,  to 
our  astonishment,  we  ride  through  streets, 
squares,  crescents,  and  terraces,  where  we 
the  other  day  saw  nothing  but  pasture 
land  and  Lord’s  Cricket  Ground; — a 
barn  replaced  by  a  palace — and  buildings 
are  constructed,  one  or  two  of  which  may 
vie  with  the  proudest  efforts  of  Greece  and 
Rome. — Monthly  Magazine. 

EPIGRAM. 

Sulphur  a  cum  tedis. — Juv. 

A  match  indeed  in  more  than  sound,'’ 

When  Dick  and  Kate  were  wed; 

To  make  this  match  she  brimstone  found,  . 
The  wood  was  from  Dick’s  head. 

The  Inspector. 

THE  OCEAN. 

Who  that  beheld  thee,  Ocean,  when  the  sun 
Gazed  on  itself  in  what  it  shone  upon ; 

And,  smiling,  met  thy  smile,  as  if  it  stood 
Wondering  at  thy  magnificence — thy  flood 
Spread  like  a  mirror  o’er  the  world;  thy  voice  j 
In  soft  and  soothing  murmurs,  bidding  rejoice  , 
The  ear  that  listened,  as  its  music  stole 
Upon  the  sense,  and  died  upon  the  soul ; — 

Who  that  had  known  thee  at  the  evening  hour. 
Musing  alone,  on  some  sequestered  shore, 

On  which  thy  little  waves,  in  silvery  light, 

So  stilly  fell— as  if  engaged  by  Night 
To  lull  thee  to  repose  ;— who  that  had  seen 
The  moonbeam  sleeping  on  thy  breast,  serene, 
Not  e’en  a  zephyr  breathing  on  the  scene; 

Oh  !  who  could  think,  that  thus  had  viewed  thy 
calm, 

What  thou  couldst  be — when  rising  to  the  storm. 
Foaming  in  ire  —  and  threatening  earth,  and 
heaven — 

Thy  features  torn  —  thy  strength  to  frenzy 
driven — 

Thy  voice  in  thunder  speaking — sea  and  sky 
Flaming  in  blasting  light — quenched  suddenly 
In  ebon  clouds— tumult,  and  roar,  and  gloom — 
As  if  creation’s  destined  hour  were  come; 

And  Chaos  rushed,  exulting  to  have  won 

His  ancient  realm  ;  and,  triumphing,  strode  on. 

To  mar  the  work  Omnipotence  had  done  ! 

Oh  !  I  have  seen  thee  thus,  thou  dreadful  one  ! 
And  tremble  as  I  think  ;  and  gasp  for  breath, 

As  if,  again,  I  shared  the  scene  of  death, 

And  felt  the  soul  depart ;  and  w  oke — oh !  spar^ 
The  thrilling  tale  !  for  madness  mingles  there  !  * 

The  Exile. 

u  THERE’S  NO  ACCOUNTING  FOR  j 
TASTES.” 

At  Palermo,  some  of  the  soldiers  caught 
a  cat  belonging  to  the  convent,  and  hav¬ 
ing  skinned  the  carcass,  it  was  cut  into 
pieces  and  soaked  twenty-four  hours  ih 
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vinegar,  and  anointed  with  garlic  and 
honey,  until  all  the  disagreeable  flavour 
was  subdued,  after  which  it  formed  a  ca¬ 
pital  fricassee.  To  be  serious,  I  can 
assure  my  readers  that  the  flesh  of  a  well- 
fed  cat  is  extremely  good  ;  it  is  indeed 
(presuming  her  to  be  properly  dressed) 
not  only  agreeable  in  taste,  but  actually 
dainty  ;  and  it  is  imagination  and  preju¬ 
dice  alone  which  protects  the  feline  race 
amongst  us  from  the  uses  of  the  gastro¬ 
nomic  art.  The  same  prejudice  obtains 
in  Germany  with  respect  to  the  raven, 
which  is  scarcely  eaten  by  any  one  there 
without  a  feeling  of  disgust,  while  in 
Trance  they  can  be  purchased  in  every 
market.  Thus  also,  in  the  ship  wherein 
I  voyaged  from  Spain  to  Sicily,  the  cook 
was  in  the  practice  of  eating,  almost  every 
day,  roasted  mice,  certainly  not  from  a 
scarcity  of  other  meat,  but  as  a  matter  of 
preference. — Goethe's  Rifleman's  Com - 
rade. 

a  loo-chooan’s  bumper. 

One  of  the  chief’s  having  remarked  on 
board,  that  whenever  the  king’s  health 
was  drank,  whether  of  England  or  of 
Loo-Choo,  the  cups  were  always  fairly 
emptied,  took  advantage  of  this  loyalty  of 
sentiment,  and  gave  44  The  king  of  In- 
jeree’s  health”  three  or  four  times  over,  to 
which,  of  course,  the  officers  were  obliged 
to^reply  by  giving  44  The  king  of  Loo- 
Ohoo”  as  often.  Finding  this  manoeuvre 
to  answer  so  well,  he  carried  it  rather  far¬ 
ther  than  is  customary  with  us  on  similar 
occasions,  for,  observing  the  company 
somewhat  backward  in  discussing  a  mess 
of  sweet  rice-meal  porridge,  which  had 
been  placed  before  each  of  them,  he  stood 
up  with  his  bowl  in  his  hand,  and,  call¬ 
ing  out  44  King  of  Injeree’s  health  !” 
swallowed  the  whole,  and  invited  the  rest 
of  the  company  to  follow  his  loyal  ex- 
ample.— -Hall's  Loo-Choo. 


Wbe  ©atbmr. 

*  i  am  but  a  Gatherer  and  disposer  of  other 
men’s  stuff.  ” —  Wootton 


A  woman  in  the  country  went  for  a 
pound  of  candles,  when  to  her  astonish¬ 
ment  and  mortification,  she  was  informed 
they  had  risen  a  penny  in  the  pound  since 
her  last  purchase  of  them.  44  Why,”  says 
she,  44  what  can  be  the  cause  ot  such  an 
exorbitant  rise  as  a  penny.”  44  I  can’t 
tell,”  says  the  man,  44  but  I  believe  it  is 
principally  owing  to  the  war.”  44  Why, 
curse  them,”  cried  she,  44  do  they  fight 
by  candle-light.” 


Some  short  time  ago,  previous  to  the 
general  election,  two  candidates  for  a 
northern  county  met  in  a.  ball-room. 
44  Why  do  you  sit  still  ?”  said  a  friend 
to  one  of  them,  44  whilst  your  opponent 
is  tripping  it  so  assiduously  with  the  elec¬ 
tors’  wives  and  daughters  ?”  The  aspi¬ 
rant  for  parliamentary  fame,  replied,  44 1 
have  no  objection  to  his  dancing  for  the 
county,  if  1  am  allowed  to  sit  for  it.” 

44  You  horrid  villain,”  said  one  man  to 
another,  44  was  not  your  father  a  thief, 
and  your  mother  a  receiver  of  stolen 
goods  ?”  44  That  may  be,”  said  the  ac¬ 

cused,  44  but  you  can’t  say  they  were 
tailors.” 


Paul  Whitehead,  speaking  of  the 
different  sentiments  excited  by  different 
modes  of  building,  expressed  himself  in 
these  quaint  words : — 44  When  I  go  into 
St.  Paul’s,  I  look  round  and  admire  it  as 
a  magnificent  building  ;  but  when  I  go 
into  Westminster  Abbey,  I’ll  be  hanged 
if  I’m  not  all  devotion.” 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.  G.  E.  is  received  and  accepted. 

We  beg  to  offer  our  sincere  acknowledgments 
to  Jacobus  for  bis  late  favour. 

T.  R—d  is  requested  to  acce  pt  our  best  thanks. 

We  must  decline  giving  an  engraving  from 
the  engraving  offered  us  by  F.  A.  Y. 

The  following  are  under  consideration 
Engelbert;  M.  H.  S.  ;  H  ;  Mr.  Wilmot ;  W. 
H.  H.  ;  and  Senex. 

C.  F-.  will  probably  appear  in  our  columns. 

We  heartily  thank  our  well-wishers  Guibert 
and  Utopia.  If  we,  consistently  with  our  duty, 
could  publish  their  poetry,  we  would— but  we 
cannot. 

E.  A  . 's  coarse  narrative  is  of  course  rejected. 

C.  W.  R. — try  again. 

Sam's  joke  is  no  joke. 

W.  D.  is  declined. 

The  engraving  inquired  after  by  M,  H.  is  now, 
with  many  others,  in  the  hands  of  our  engraver, 
and  will  very  early  appear  in  our  columns. 

Hubert  Yonge;  Lines  on  the  Death  of  an 
Infant;  and  Lines  suggested  by  the  loss  of  a 
Wife,  &c.  &c.  do  not  suit  us. 

A.  S.  T.'s  claim  shall  be  taken  into  consider¬ 
ation. 

The  communication  signed  F.  B.  If.  is  not 
sufficiently  correct  for  publication. 

A  correspondent  informs  us  that  the  rubject 
of  the  painting  in  the  New  Church,  Chelsea,  is 
the  Entombing  of  Our  Saviour,  by  West,  and 
not  the  Ascension,  as  stated  by  the  writer  of 
the  article  at  page  106  of  the  Mirror. 

Erratum.— In  No  239  of  the  Mirror,  p.  120, 
col.  2,  line  9,  from  the  bottom,  for  “  abundantly 
tired”  read  “  abundantly  taxed. ” 
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We  this  week  resume  our  plan  of  pre¬ 
senting  our  readers  with  correct  views  of 
the  places  that  gave  birih  to  our  most 
celebrated  poets.  The  above  engraving 
represents  the  remain  of  a  mansion  at  the 
Clive,  about  seven  miles  from  Shrews¬ 
bury,  in  which  William  Wycherley,  Esq. 
the  Thalian  bard,  was  born  in  1640.  The 
house  was  a  handsome  structure,  but 
much  has  ,been  let  go  to  decay,  and  the 
remainder  repaired  in  a  clumsy  incon¬ 
gruous  manner  for  a  farm-house.  The 
large  walnut-tree,  shown  in  the  view,  is 
said  to  have  been  planted  by  the  poet ; 
but  we  cannot  vouch  for  its  authenticity. 
The  late  Mr.  Gardner,  of  Sansaw,  whose 
beautiful  grounds  reach  near  Wycherley’s 
mansion,  intended  to  have  erected  an  urn, 
and  to  have  placed  it  in  a  rocky  recess  in 
his  grounds,  the  walk  to  which  was  called 
Wycherley’s  walk  ;  but  through  the  neg¬ 
ligence  of  the  statuary  in  Shrewsbury  it 
was  not  erected.  The  following  inscription 
was  to  have  been  placed  on  the  pedestal  : 

44  To 

WILLIAM  WYCHERLEY,  Esq. 
the  celebrated  Dramatic  Poet, 
this  Urn  is 
dedicated.” 


When  Wycherley  was  fifteen  years  of 
age,  he  was  sent  over  to  France  for  the 
improvement  of  his  education.  Here  he 
continued  some  time,  during  which  he 
was  often  admitted  to  the  conversation  of 
the  most  accomplished  ladies  of  that  court. 
A  little  before  the  restoration  of  Charles 
the  Second,  he  returned  to  England,  and 
became  a  gentleman  commoner  of  Queen’s 
College,  in  Oxford  ;  and  was  entered  in 
the  public  library  in  July,  1660.  After 
some  time  he  quitted  the  university,  and 
entered  himself  a  student  in  the  Middle 
Temple ;  but,  being  much  addicted  to 
pleasure,  he  forsook  the  study  of  the  law 
before  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  en¬ 
gaged  himself  in  pursuits  more  agreeable 
to  his  own  genius  and  the  gallant  spirit 
of  the  times. 

Upon  writing  his  first  play,  entitled, 
44  Love  in  a  Wood,  or  St.  James’s  Park,” 
acted  at  the  Theatre  Royal  in  1672,  he 
became  acquainted  with  several  of  the 
most  celebrated  wits,  both  of  the  court 
and  town,  and  likewise  with  the  Duchess 
of  Cleveland. 

In  1673,  Mr.  Wycherley  wrote  a  co¬ 
medy,  called  44  The  Gentleman  Dancing 
Master,”  which  was  acted  at  the  Duke’s 
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Theatre,  and  received  with  universal  ap¬ 
plause.  In  lf>78,  he  wrote  his  44  Plain 
Dealer and  in  16fi3,  the  comedy  of 
44  The  Country  Wife.”  These  plays 
raised  him  high  in  the  esteem  of  the 
world,  and  recommended  him  to  the  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  nobility,  among  whom  his 
greatest  friend  was  the  Duke  of  Bucking¬ 
ham.  King  Charles  likewise  showed  him 
more  respect,  perhaps,  than  was  ever 
known  to  take  place  from  a  sovereign  to 
a  private  gentleman.  Mr.  Wycherley 
happened  to  be  very  ill  at  his  lodgings 
for  some  time,  during  which  the  king  did 
him  the  honour  of  a  visit,  when,  finding 
his  body  weak  and  his  spirits  depressed, 
he  commanded  him  to  take  a  journey  to 
the  south  of  France,  and  to  remain  there 
during  the  winter  season  ;  at  the  same 
time  the  king  assured  him,  that  when  he 
was  able  to  undertake  the  journey,  he 
would  order  500/.  to  be  paid  him  to  de¬ 
fray  the  expenses.  Mr.  Wycherley  ac¬ 
cordingly  went  to  France,  and  returned 
to  England  the  latter  end  of  the  following 
spring,  with  his  health  perfectly  restored. 
The  king  received  him  with  the  utmost 
marks  of  esteem,  and  soon  after  told  him 
he  had  a  son  whom  he  would  deliver  to 
his  care  for  education,  and  that  for  this 
service  he  should  have  1,500/.  a  year  al¬ 
lotted  him  ;  the  king  also  added,  that 
when  the  time  came  his  office  should 
cease,  he  would  take  care  to  make  such 
provision  for  him  as  would  place  him 
above  the  malice  or  contempt  of  the  world. 

These  were  golden  prospects  for  Mr. 
Wycherley  ;  but  they  were  soon,  by  a 
singular  accident,  rendered  abortive.  Soon 
after  his  majesty’s  promise,  Mr. Wycherley 
went  to  Tunbridge,  to  take  either  the  be- 
♦  nefit  of  the  waters,  or  the  diversions  of 
{ the  place  ;  when,  walking  one  day  upon 
the  Wells -walk  with  his  friend  Mr.  Fair- 
bread,  of  Gray’s-inn,  just  as  he  came  to 
the  door  of  a  bookseller’s  shop,  the  Coun¬ 
tess  of  Drogheda,  a  young  wddow,  rich, 
noble,  and  beautiful,  came  to  the  book¬ 
seller,  and  inquired  for  44  The  Plain 
Dealer.”  —  44  Madam,”  said  Mr.  Fair- 
bread,  44  since  ydu  are  for  the  Plain  Deal- 
-  er,  there  he  is  for  you,”  pushing  Mr. 
Wycherley  towards  her.  44  Yes,”  says 
Mr.  Wycherley, 44  this  lady  can  bear  plain 
dealing  ;  for  she  appears  to  be  so  accom¬ 
plished,  that  what  would  be  a  compliment 
to  others,  when  said  to  her  would  be 
plain  dealing.” — 44  No,  truly,  sir,”  said 
:  the  lady,  44 1  am  not  without  my  faults  ; 
I  love  plain  dealing,  and  never  am  more 
fond  of  it  than  when  it  tells  me  of  a  fault.” 
— 44  Then,  madam,”  said  Mr.  Fairbread, 
* 44  you  and  the  plain  dealer  seemed  de-, 
signed  by  heaven  for  each  other.”  In 
'  short,  Mr. Wycherley  accompanied  her  on 


the  walks,  waited  on  her  home,  visited 
her  daily  at  her  lodgings,  and  in  a  little 
time  obtained  her  consent  to  marry  him* 
This  he  did  by  the  advice  of  his  father, 
without  acquainting  the  king,  who,  when 
informed  of  it,  was  highly  offended  ;  and 
Mr.  Wycherley,  from  a  consciousness  of 
having  acted  imprudently,  seldom  going 
to  court,  his  absence  was  construed  into 
ingratitude. 

This  was  the  cause  of  Mr.  Wycherley’s 
disgrace  with  the  king,  whose  favour  and 
affection  he  had  before  possessed  in  so 
distinguished  a  degree.  The  countess 
settled  all  her  estates  upon  him  ;  but  his 
claims  to  them  being  disputed  after  her 
death,  the  expense  of  the  law  and  other 
incumbrances  so  far  reduced  him,  that  he 
was  not  able  to  satisfy  the  impatience  of 
Lis  creditors,  who  threw  him  at  last  into 
prison  ;  so  that  he,  who  a  few  years  be¬ 
fore  was  flourishing  in  all  the  gaiety  of 
life,  flushed  with  prospects  of  court  pre¬ 
ferment,  and  happy  in  the  most  extensive 
reputation  for  wit  and  parts,  was  con¬ 
demned  to  suffer  all  the  rigours  of  want. 
In  this  severe  extremity  he  fell  upon  an 
expedient,  which,  no  doubt,  was  dictated 
by  his  distress,  of  applying  to  his  book¬ 
seller,  who  had  got  considerably  by  his 
44  Plain  Dealer,”  in  order  to  borrow  20/.; 
but  he  applied  in  vain  ;  the  bookseller 
refused  to  lend  him  a  shilling ;  and  he 
remained  in  that  distress  for  seven  years, 
when  he  obtained  his  release  at  the  insti¬ 
gation  of  King  James,  who,  seeing  his 
44  Plain  Dealer”  performed,  was  so 
charmed  with  it,  that  he  gave  immediate 
orders  for  the  payment  of  the  author’s 
debts,  adding  to  that  bounty  a  pension  of 
200/.  per  annum,  while  he  continued  in 
England. 

On  the  death  of  his  father  he  became 
possessed  of  a  considerable  estate  ;  but  it 
was  clogged  with  so  many  limitations, 
that  he  never  enjoyed  any  great  advantage 
from  it.  In  his  advanced  years  he  mar¬ 
ried  a  young  lady  of  fortune,  but  only 
survived  his  nuptials  eleven  days.  He 
died  in  the  month  of  September,  1715? 
and  was  interred  in  the  vault  of  Covenf- 
Garden  church. 


SIR  WALTER  SCOTT,  THE 
AVOWED  AUTHOR  OF  THE 
WAVERLEY  NOVELS. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  a  few 
weeks  back  we  stated  our  views  of  the 
matter  in  question  on  the  authority  of  a 
letter  from  Paris,  and  subsequently  in  a 
valuable  aneedotical  article  by  our  es¬ 
teemed  correspondent,  M.  L.  if-.,  which 
in  direct  evidence  traced  the  masked 
Great  Unknown  to  be  in  the  person  of 
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Sir  Walter  Scott.  At  the  celebration  of 
the  Annual  Theatrical  Edinburgh  Fund 
D  inner,  on  the  23rd  of  February, 
Sir  Walter  Scott  presiding  as  chair¬ 
man,  the  Great  Unkyiown  rose  and  made 
himself  known  to  the  public  as  the  highly 
gifted  author  of  the  whole  of  the  series 
of  the  Waverley  Novels.  It  was  a  most 
interesting  moment — and  we  shall  pre¬ 
serve  the  following  brief  notice  of  the 
important  occurrence  in  the  columns  of 
the  Mirror. 

Lord  Meadowbank  begged  to  propose 
a  health,  which  he  was  sure,  in  an  as¬ 
sembly  of  Scotsmen,  would  be  received, 
not  with  an  ordinary  feeling  of  delight, 
but  with  rapture  and  enthusiasm.  He 
"knew  that  it  would  be  painful  to  his 
feelings  if  he  were  to  speak  to  him  in 
terms  which  his  heart  prompted  ;  and 
that  he  had  sheltered  himself  under  his 
native  modesty  from  the  applause  which 
he  deserved.  But  it  was  gratifying  at 
last  to  know  that  these  clouds  were  now 
dispelled,  and  that  the  Great  Unknown 
— the  mighty  magician — (here  the  room 
literally  rung  with  applauses,  which  were 
continued  for  some  minutes) — the  min¬ 
strel  of  our  country,  who  had  conjured 
up,  not  the  phantoms  of  departed  ages, 
but  realities,  now  stood  revealed  before 
the  eyes  and  affections  of  his  country.  In 
his  presence  it  would  ill  become  him,  as 
it  -would  be  displeasing  to  that  distin¬ 
guished  person,  to  say,  if  he  were  able, 
what  every  man  must  feel,  who  recollect¬ 
ed  the  enjoyment  he  had  had  from  the 
great  efforts  of  his  mind  and  genius.  It 
'  has  been  left  for  him,  by  his  writings,  to 
give  his  country  an  imperishable  name. 
He  had  done  more  for  his  country,  by 
illuminating  its  annals,  by  illustrating 
the  deeds  of  its  warriors  and  statesmen, 
than  any  man  that  ever  existed,  or  was 
produced,  within  its  territory.  He  had 
opened  up  the  peculiar  beauties  of  his 
country  to  the  eyes  of  foreigners.  He 
had  exhibited  the  deeds  of  those  patriots 
and  statesmen  to  whom  we  owed  the 
freedom  we  now  enjoyed.  He  would  give 
the  health  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  which 
was  drank  with  enthusiastic  cheering. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  certainly  did  not  think, 
that  in  coming  there  that  day  he  would 
have  the  task  of  acknowledging,  before 
three  hundred  gentlemen,  a  secret  which, 
considering  that  it  was  communicated  to 
more  than  twenty  people,  was  remarkably 
well  kept.  He  was  now  before  the  bar 
of  his  country,  and  might  be  understood 
to  be  on  trial  before  Lord  Meadowbank 
as  an  offender  ;  yet  he  was  sure  that  every 
impartial  jury  would  bring  in  a  verdict  of 
“  Not  proven.”  He  did  not  now  think 
it  necessary  to  enter  into  reasons  of  his 
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long  silence.  Perhaps  he  might  have 
acted  from  caprice.  He  had  now  to  say, 
however,  that  the  merits  of  these  works, 
if  they  had  any,  and  their  faults,  were  en¬ 
tirely  imputable  to  himself.  (Long  and 
loud  cheering.)  He  was  afraid  to  think 
on  what  he  had  done.  “  Lookon’t  again 
I  dare  not.”  He  had  thus  far  unbo¬ 
somed  himself,  and  he  knew  that  it  would 
be  reported  to  the  public.  He  meant 
when  he  said  that  he  was  the  author,  that 
he  was  the  total  and  undivided  author. 
With  the  exception  of  quotations,  there 
was  not  a  single  word  that  was  not  de¬ 
rived  from  himself,  or  suggested  in  the 
course  of  his  reading.  The  wand  was 
now  broken,  and  the  rod  buried.  They 
would  allow  him  further  to  say,  with 
Prospero ,  u  Your  breath  it  is  that  has 
filled  my  sails,”  and  to  crave  one  sin¬ 
gle  toast  in  the  capacity  of  the  author 
of  those  novels  ;  and  he  would  dedicate  a 
bumper  to  the  health  of  one  who  had  re¬ 
presented  some  of  those  characters,  of 
which  he  had  endeavoured  to  give  the 
skeleton,  with  a  degree  of  liveliness  which 
rendered  him  grateful.  He  would  pro¬ 
pose  the  health  of  his  friend  Bailie  Nicol 
Jarvie ,  (loud  applause;)  and  he  was  sure 
that,  when  the  author  of  Waverley  and 
Rob  Roy  drank  to  Nicol  Jarvie ,  it  would 
be  received  with  that  degree  of  applause 
to  which  that  gentleman  had  always  been 
accustomed,  and  that  they  would  take  care 
that,  on  the  present  occasion,  it  should  be 
prodigious  !  (Long  and  vehement  ap¬ 
plause.) 

Mr.  Mackay  spoke  with  great  humour 
in  the  character  of  Bailie  Jarvie. — My 
conscience  !  My  worthy  father  the  deacon 
could  not  have  believed  that  his  son 
could  hae  had  sic  a  compliment  paid  to 
him  by  the  Great  Unknown. 

Sir  Walter  Scott. — Not  unknow  n^now, 
Mr.  Bailie. 

Mr.  Mackay.- — He  had  been  long  iden¬ 
tified  with  the  Bailie,  and  he  was  vain 
of  the  cognomen  which  he  had  now'  worn 
for  eight  lyears,  and  he  questioned  if 
any  of  his  brethren  in  the  Council  had 
given  such  universal  satisfaction.  (Loud 
laughter  and  applause.) 

ASTRONOMICAL  OBSERVA¬ 
TIONS  FOR  MARCH. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

“  In  mantle  of  Proteus  clad. 

With  aspect  ferocious  and  wild ; 

Now  pleasant,  now  sullen  and  sad. 

Now  froward,  now  placid  and  mild.” 

The  above  lines  are  aptly  descriptive  of 
the  changes  to  which  the  month  of  March 
is  usually  subject. 
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The  sun  completes  another  revolution 
and  enters  the  equinoctial  and  cardinal 
sign  Aries  on  the  2lst,  at  9h.  2  m.  58  s. 
morning,  when  13  deg.  43  min.  of  Leo  are 
due  north,  19  deg.  9  min.  of  Gemini  due 
east,  19  deg.  9  min.  of  Sagittarius  due 
west,  and  13  deg.  43  min.  of  Aquarius 
due  south.  At  this  moment  spring  com¬ 
mences,  and  day  and  night  are  again 
equal  all  over  the  globe.  The  point 
where  the  celestial  equator  cuts  the  eclip¬ 
tic,  called  the  first  point  of  Aries ,  is  found 
to  have  a  motion  in  antecedence ,  or  con¬ 
trary  to  the  order  of  the  signs  of  about 
50  sec.  of  a  deg.  in  a  year,  and  which  is 
to  be  accounted  for  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner  : — The  sun  completes  what  is  called 
a  tropical  year  when  he  arrives  at  the  same 
equinoctial  or  solstitial  point  which  he 
does  in  365  days  5  h.  48  m.  57  s. ;  but 
when  he  reaches  the  same  fixed  star  again 
as  seen  from  the  earth,  he  completes  the 
siderial  year,  which  contains  365  days, 
6  h.  9  m.  14ij  s.  As  the  sun  describes  the 
whole  ecliptic,  or  360  deg.,  in  a  tropical 
year,  he  moves  59  m.  8  s,  of  a  deg.  every 
day  at  a  mean  rate,  and  consequently 
50  sec.  of  a  deg.  in  20  m.  17^  s.  of  time, 
which  is  the  precise  difference  between 
the  siderial  and  civil  year.  Thus  he  will 
arrive  at  the  same  equinox  or  solstice 
when  he  is  50  sec.  of  a  deg.  short  of  the 
same  star  from  which  he  set  out  the  year 
before.  This  motion  has  now  become 
very  considerable ;  about  2,000  years 
ago,  when  astronomy  was  first  cultivated 
by  the  Greeks,  the  first  point  of  the  eclip¬ 
tic  was  30  deg.  or  a  whole  sign  forwarder 
than  at  present,  being  then  about  the 
middle  of  the  constellation  Aries ,  but  is 
now  about  the  middle  of  Pisces  ;  thus 
with  regard  to  the  signs,  the  stars  appear 
to  have  gone  30  deg.  forwarder,  for  the 
same  signs  always  keep  in  the  same  points 
of  the  ecliptic,  without  respect  to  the  con¬ 
stellations.  If  the  earth  made  exactly 
365|  diurnal  rotations  on  its  axis  whilst 
it  revolves  from  any  equinoctial  or  sol¬ 
stitial  point  to  the  same  again,  the  civil 
and  solar  year  would  always  keep  pace 
together,  and  the  style  would  never  have 
needed  any  alteration  ;  but  without  such 
a  change,  the  seasons  in  length  of  time 
would  be  quite  reversed  with  regard  to  the 
months  of  the  year,  although  it  would  re¬ 
quire  23,783  years  to  bring  about  such  a 
total  change. 

When  the  earth  is  in  the  line  of  the 
nodes  of  an  inferior  planet,  Mercury  for 
instance,  his  apparent  motion  is  then  in  a 
straight  line,  because  the  plane  of  it  passes 
through  the  eye ;  when  he  is  in  his  infe¬ 
rior  semicircle,  he  will  pass  directly  be¬ 
tween  the  sun  and  the  earth,  appearing 
like  a  black  spot  on  the  sun’s  disc  ;  this 


is  called  a  transit.  Were  the  plane  of 
his  orbit  coincident  with  the  ecliptic,  this 
appearance  would  be  seen  frequently  ;  but 
by  reason  of  the  obliquity  of  the  two 
planes  to  each  other  it  is  much  more  rare. 
There  will  be  a  transit  May  5th,  1832,  and 
another  November  7th,  1835.  He  sets 
on  the  1st  at  6h.  afternoon,  and  on  the 
31st  at  7g  h.  He  is  in  perihelio  on  the 
12th,  and  reaches  his  eastern  elongation 
on  the  18th,  in  15  deg.  33  min.  of  Aries , 
when  he  may  be  seen  a  short  time  after 
sun-set ;  this  is  the  most  favourable  time 
of  the  whole  year  for  observing  this  small 
planet.  On  the  26th  he  becomes  sta¬ 
tionary  in  20  deg.  of  the  same  sign,  from 
whence  he  commences  a  retrograde  move¬ 
ment. 

Venus  culminates  on  the  1st,  at8h. 
52  m.  morning,  in  24  deg.  Capricorn ; 
and  on  the  31st,  at9h.  12  m.  morning, 
in  25  deg.  Aquarius.  She  arrives  at  the 
point  of  her  greatest  western  elongation 
on  the  5th,  in  27  deg.  33  min.  Capricorn. 
On  the  8th,  she  has  6  digits  east  illumi¬ 
nated,  her  apparent  diameter  being  then 
24  sec.  of  a  deg.  Transits  of  Venus  are 
much  less  frequent  than  those  of  Mer¬ 
cury,  but  of  considerably  more  importance 
in  astronomy,  as  from  them  astronomers 
have  discovered  the  sun’s  true  parallax, 
by  which  means  they  have  been  enabled 
to  ascertain  the  earth’s  distance  from  the 
sun,  as  also  the  distance  of  the  other  pla¬ 
nets.  The  last  happened  June  3rd,  1769; 
the  next  will  be  on  December  9th,  1874, 
the  middle  being  at  3  h.  43  m.  27  s.  after¬ 
noon,  but  it  will  be  invisible  in  Europe. 
Another  will  occur  on  December  16th, 
1882,  at  4  h.  49  m.  41s.  morning,  partly 
visible  in  Great  Britain. 

Jupiter  is  now  coming  more  under  our 
observation  in  the  evening,  appearing  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  meridian  ;  he  rises 
on  the  1st  at  8  h.  20  m.  evening,  in  12 
deg.  57  min.  Libra ,  and  on  the  31st,  at 
6  h.  10  m.,  in  9  deg.  28  min.  of  the  same 
sign.  The  satellites  of  Jupiter  revolve 
on  their  axis  in  the  time  of  their  revolution 
round  their  primary,  in  the  same  manner 
as  our  moon.  They  must  be  very  magni¬ 
ficent  objects  to  the  inhabitants  of  that 
planet ;  the  first  appears  to  them  four 
times  larger  than  our  moon  does  to  us, 
and  goes  through  all  the  lunar  changes  in 
the  short  space  of  42  hours,  within  which 
period  it  is  itself  eclipsed,  and  causes  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun  on  the  surface  ot  Jupi¬ 
ter.  There  are  seven  visible  immersions 
of  the  above  this  month  . 

/ 

On  the  2nd,  at  4h.  23m.  20s.  morning. 

- 3rd, —  lOh.  51m.  43s.  afternoon 

- 11th,  —  Oh.  45m.  24s.  morning. 

- 18th, —  2h.  39  m.  11s. - — . 
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On  the  19tb, —  9h.  Tm.  40s  afternoon 

- 25th,  —  4h.  33m.  3s.  morning. 

.  —  26th,  —  11  h.  1  m.  34  s.  afternoon 

He  comes  to  an  opposition  with  the  sun 
on  the  30th,  at  12^  h. ;  after  which  he 
wiR  be  an  evening  star. 

The  Moon  is  in  apogee  on  the  5th,  in 
opposition  on  the  13th,  in  perigee  on  the 
17th,  and  arrives  at  the  change  on  the 
27th.  The  best  time  for  observing  the 
inequalities  of  her  surface  is  at  the  quar¬ 
ters,  as  the  shadows  projected  from  the 
lunar  mountains  appear  the  longest  when 
the  enlightened  edge  is  turned  towards  the 
sun.  But  as  the  moon  at  her  last  quarter 
does  not  generally  rise  till  about  midnight, 
it  is  better  to  secure  an  opportunity  of 
viewing  her  through  a  telescope  at  the 
first  quarter,  when  she  may  be  seen  at 
any  time  in  the  evening. 

Pasche. 


THEATRES. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

Such  was  the  delight  of  our  ancestors 
in  dramatic  entertainments,  that  no  fewer 
than  nineteen  play-houses  had  been  opened 
at  different  times  before  the  year  1633, 
when  Prynne  published  his  Histriomas - 
tix.  The  amusements  before  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  play  were  of  various 
kinds  :  44  While  some  part  of  the  audi- 
dience  entertained  themselves  in  reading 
or  playing  cards,  others  were  employed  in 
less  refined  occupations,  in  drinking  ale 
or  smoking  tobacco.”  With  these  they 
were  furnished  by  male  attendants,  of 
whose  clamour  a  satirical  writer  of  the 
time  of  James  1.  loudly  complains.  It 
appears  from  a  passage  in  44  Puttenham’s 
Art  of  English  Poetry,  1589,”  that  vi¬ 
zards  were,  on  some  occasions,  used  by 
the  authors  of  those  days.  Till  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  Queen  Anne’s  reign,  women 
used  to  come  to  the  theatre  in  masks. 
This  practice  was  forbidden  by  a  procla¬ 
mation  of  that  queen,  in  the  first  year  of 
her  reign. 

The  prices  usually  paid  for  the  copy¬ 
right  of  plays  will  be  seen  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  information,  which  is  gleaned  from 
an  old  account-book  of  Bernard  Lintot, 
the  bookseller.  Tragedies  were  then  the 
favourite  dramas,  and  generally  obtained 
the  best  price.  Dr.  Young  received  for 
his  Dusiris ,  84/. ;  Smith  for  his  Phaedra 
and  Hippolytus ,  50/. ;  Rowe  for  his  Jane 
Shore ,  50/.  15^.,  and  for  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  75/.  5 s. ;  Cibber  for  his  Nonjuror 
had  105/.  To  this  we  may  add  the  fol¬ 
lowing  curious  account  of  the  cause  of 
“  damning”  a  play,  not  contemplated  by 
modern  dramatists.  It  is  related  in  an 
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old  dramatic  register  : — 44  The  Wary  Wi¬ 
dow,  or  Sir  Noisy  Parrot ,  a  comedy,  by 
Henry  Higden,  in  1693.  This  is  very 
far  from  being  the  worst  of  our  English 
comedies,  being  ushered  into  the  world  by 
several  complimentary  verses,  and  a  pro¬ 
logue  written  by  Sir  Charles  Sedley  ;  yet 
it  was  damned  the  first  night,  owing  to  a 
very  extraordinary  circumstance,  which 
was,  that  the  author  had  introduced  so 
much  drinking  of  punch  into  the  play, 
that  the  performers  got  drunk  during  the 
acting  of  it,  and  were  unable  to  go  through 
with  theirsparts ;  on  which  account,  and 
the  treatment  the  audience  gave  them  by 
hisses  and  cat-calls  in  consequence  of  it, 
the  house  was  obliged  to  be  dismissed  at 
the  end  of  the  third  act.” 

The  cost  of  admission  to  the  theatres  in 
the  days  of  Elizabeth  was  very  moderate. 
44  Let  me  never  live  to  look  so  high  as  the 
two-penny  room  again,”  says  Ben  Jonson, 
in  his  prologue  to  Every  Man  Out  of  His 
Humour ,  acted  for  the  first  time  at  the 
Globe,  on  Bankside,  in  1599.  The  price 
of  the  44  best  rooms,”  or  boxes,  was  a  shil¬ 
ling  ;  of  the  lower  places  two-pence  ;  and 
in  some  places  only  a  penny.  The  two¬ 
penny  room  above  mentioned  was  the 
gallery.  Thus  Decker :  44  Pay  you  two¬ 
pence  to  a  player,  anti  you  may  sit  in  the 
gallery.” — Bellman's  Night-Walk.  And 
Middleton,  44  one  of  them  is  a  nip;  I 
took  him  once  into  the  two-penny  gallery 
at  the  Fortune.”  The  place,  however, 
seems  to  have  been  very  discreditable,  for 
it  is  commonly  described  as  the  resort  of 
the  worst  characters.  In  Every  Man  Out 
of  His  Humour ,  there  is  also  mention  of 
44  the  lords’  room  over  tbe  stage.”|(  The 
lords’  room  answered  to  the  present  stage- 
boxes.  The  price  of  admission  to  them 
appears  to  have  been  originally  a  shilling. 
Thus  Decker  in  his  Gul's  Hornbook , 
1609  : — 44  At  a  new  play  you  take  up  the 
twelve-penny  room,  next  the  stage,  be¬ 
cause  the  lords  and  you  may  seem  to  be 
hail  fellow  well  met.” 

In  the  reigns  of  Charles  I.  and  II.  there 
were  six  play-houses  allowed  to  be  opened 
at  one  time  in  London  ;  that  is,  at  Black- 
friars,  for  the  king’s  company;  the  Globe , 
on  the  Bankside  ;  the  Bull,  in  St.  John- 
street ;  one  in  Salisbury-court ;  the  For¬ 
tune  and  the  Cockpit,  in  Drury-lane. 
The  admission  to  the  play-house,  called 
the  Globe,  in  Shakspeare’s  time,  about 
1603,  was  one  shilling  to  the  boxes  and 
sixpence  to  the  pit ;  and  a  two-penny 
gallery  is  mentioned  in  the  prologue  to 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Woman-Hater. 
Seats  of  three-pence  and  a  groat  are  also 
mentioned  ;  and  afterwards  1o  some  of 
the  houses  the  prices  were  from  sixpence 
to  two  shillings  and  sixpence.  At  th 
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theatre  in  Drury-Iane,  1703,  the  price  to 
the  boxes  was  four  shillings,  to  the  pit 
two  shillings  and  sixpence,  first  gallery 
one  shilling  and  sixpence,  and  upper  gal¬ 
lery  one  shilling.  Many  years  after  that 
period  the  price  to  the  boxes  was  raised  to 
five  shillings,  the  pit  to  three  shillings, 
and  the  first  gallery  to  two  shillings. 
Since  then,  the  proprietors  of  some  of  the 
theatres  have  raised  the  price  of  the  boxes 
to  six  shillings,  and  the  pit  to  three  shil¬ 
lings  and  sixpence.  In  the  year  1800, 
the  proprietors  of  Coven t- Harden  Theatre 
raised  the  price  of  the  boxes  to  seven  shil¬ 
lings,  and  endeavoured  to  raise  the  pit  to 
four  shillings.  F.  R.  Y. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  KNIGHTS  OF 
THE  THISTLE  OR  OF  ST.  AN¬ 
DREW  IN  SCOTLAND. 

( For  the  Mirror,  j 

IIung-us,  king  of  the  Piets,  the  night 
previous  to  the  battle  that  was  fought  be¬ 
tween  him  and  Athelstan ,  king  of  Eng¬ 
land,  saw  in  the  sky  a  bright  cross,  in 
the  shape  of  that  on  which  Saint  An¬ 
drew  suffered  martyrdom,  and  the  issue 
of  the  battle  proving  successful  to  Ilun- 
gus ,  in  memorial  of  the  said  apparition 
which  predicted  so  happy  an  omen,  the 
Piets  and  Scots  have  ever  since  borne  on 
their  ensigns  and  banners  the  figure  of 
the  said  cross,  which  is  in  the  shape  of  a 
saltier.* 

From  this  circumstance  it  is  supposed 
that  this  order  took  its  rise,  which  was 
about  the  year  of  our  Lord  810.  For 
king  Hungus  and  Achains  (confederates 
against  Athelstan)  went  barefooted  and 
very  devoutly  to  the  kirk  of  Saint  An¬ 
drew,  to  return  thanks  to  God  and  his 
Apostles  for  their  victory ;  vowing  for 
-themselves  and  their  posterity,  ever  to 
use  the  said  cross  on  their  ensigns  in  any 
warlike  expedition. 

The  principal  ensign  of  this  order  is  a 
golden  collar,  composed  of  thistles,  inter¬ 
mixed  with  annulets  of  gold,  to  which 
hangs  the  figure  of  Saint  Andrew  with 
his  cross,  and  this  motto  : 

Nemo  me  impuue  lacessit.  f 

But  for  their  common  ensign  they  wore 
a  green  ribbon  to  which  hung  a  golden 
thistle  crowned  with  an  imperial  crown, 
with  a  circle  of  gold,  with  the  motto. 

Their  grand  meeting  was  annually  on 
Saint  Andrew's  Bay ,  in  the  church  of 
the  town  of  Saint  Andrew,  and  during 
the  solemnity  of  the  feast,  these  knights 

*  G-uilliin’s  Heraldry,  p.  23!). 
f  None  shall  safely  provoke  ine. 


(who  were  thirteen  in  number,  in 
allusion  to  otar  Saviour  and  the  twelve 
Apostles)  were  most  richly  dressed,  in 
their  parliamentary  robes,  having  em¬ 
broidered  on  their  left  shoulders  Saint 
Andrew's  Cross ,  within  a  blue  rundle, 
and  in  the  centre  of  the  said  cross  was  a 
crown  composed  of  golden  jieur  de  lis. 

This  order  has  been  frequently  neg¬ 
lected,  and  as  often  resumed.  It  consists 
at  present  of  a  sovereign  and  twelve 
companions.  H.  W.  D. 


THE  GLOW  WORM. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

The  glow  worm  is  the  wingless  female 
of  a  beetle  insect.  The  male  is  of  a  dusky 
hue,  without  much  beauty  or  peculiarity 
of  marking.  The  female  is  more  like 
the  larva  or  grub  of  a  beetle,  than  a  full 
rown  insect.  The  light,  which  is  of  a 
eautiful  sulphur  colour,  proceeds  from 
the  three  last  rings  of  the  body;  it  seems 
to  have  the  faculty  of  giving  it  out  at 
pleasure.  From  the  circumstance  of  the 
male  being  a  winged  animal,  and  the  fe¬ 
male  not,  it  was  necessary  that  some  con¬ 
trivance  should  be  had  recourse  to  for 
directing  the  rambler  to  his  sedentary 
mate.  What  more  beautiful,  and  at  the 
same  time  sufficient  guide  could  be  pos¬ 
sibly  contrived  than  this  self-lighted 
hymeneal  torch  ? 

“  Thine  is  an  unobtrusive  blaze. 

Content  in  lowly  shades  to  shine ; 

How  much  I  wish,  while  yet  1  gaze 
To  make  thy  modest  merit  mine.” 

D. 


iHneebotess  anb  2£ecoUectton$. 

Notings,  selections, 

Anecdote  and  joke  : 

Our  recollections ; 

Witn  gravities  for  graver  folk. 


A  BARRISTER. 

A  barrister  in  his  chambers  is  one 
thing  ;  a  barrister  at  the  bar  is  another ; 
and  a  barrister  on  his  vacation-tour  is 
another.  A  banister  in  his  chambers  is 
a  wise  man,  a  barrister  at  the  bar  is  a 
wise  man,  and  a  barrister  on  his  vacation- 
tour  is  a  wise  man ;  but  the  wisdom  of 
chambers  is  one  thing,  and  the  wisdom  of 
the  bar  is  another,  and  the  wisdom  of  the 
vacation  is  another.  In  his  chambers, 
the  barrister  looks  profoundly  wise  and 
oracular,  and  bis  books  form  part  of  the 
wisdom  of  his  looks,  and  his  looks  form 
part  of  the  wisdom  of  his  books.  At  the 
bar,  the  barrister  looks  wise ;  but  the 
gravity  of  thfe  oracle  is  somewhat  blended 
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with  the  pcrtness  of  the  prig;  in  his 
chambers  he  i3  consulted,  and  at  the  bar 
he  is  satisfied  with  the  result  of  his  in¬ 
quiries.  In  his'  chambers  he  gives  the 
sight  of  his  countenance  to  him  who  con¬ 
sulted,  and  no  curls  oppress  him  ;  at  the 
bar  his  face  is  enveloped  with  ringlets, 
and  one-third  is  lent  to  the  judge,  and 
two-thirds  at  the  service  of  his  witnesses. 
That  one-third  of  his  visage,  which  is 
turned  to  the  bench,  is  all  deference  and 
humility ;  and  the  other  two-thirds,  which 
are  given  to  the  witnesses,  are  full  of 
pertness  and  arrogance.  The  barrister  is 
wise  also  in  the  vacation,  but  his  wisdom 
is  not  then  the  wisdom  of  law,  but  the 
wisdom  of  universal  politeness  and  gene¬ 
ral  knowledge.  The  curls  are  gone  and 
the  dust  of  the  law-library  brushed  away, 
and  the  whole  circle  of  the  polite  sciences 
are  familiar  to  him  as  household  words. 
He  looks  upon  society  with  the  eye  of  a 
philosopher,  and  though  he  looks  wise 
by  virtue  of  his  profession,  and  as  the 
result  of  his  practice,  he  has  no  feature 
of  the  profession  about  him,  and  talks  of 
poetry,  politics,  and  the  picturesque,  as 
fluently  as  if  he  had  never  talked  or 
thought  of  anything  else.  —  Truckle - 
borough  Hall. 

A  SCHOOL-BOY  BISHOP. 

Some  time  after  Louis  XIV.  had  col¬ 
lated  the  celebrated  Bossuet  to  the  bi¬ 
shopric  of  Meaux,  he  asked  the  citizens 
how  they  liked  their  new  bishop.  u  Why, 
your  majesty,  we  like  him  pretty  well.” 
— “  Pretty  well  why  what  fault  have 
you  to  find  with  him  ?” — “  To  tell  your 
majesty  the  truth,  we  would  have  pre¬ 
ferred  having  a  bishop  who  had  finished 
his  education  ;  for  whenever  we  wait  upon 
him  we  aje  told  that  he  is  at  his  studies.” 

HAERLEM  ORGAN. 

On  entering  Haerlem,  the  first  object 
that  arrests  the  attention  of  a  stranger  is 
the  lofty  and  magnificent  church,  the 
largest  in  all  the  provinces.  This  noble 
edifice  excites  such  general  curiosity,  that 
a  tolerable  fee  Is  expected  of  all  visitors 
desirous  of  viewing  the  interior  ;  and  for 
hearing  the  celebrated  organ  nearly  twenty 
shillings  are  demanded.  I  happened, 
however,  to  enter  the  church  at  the  time 
that  an  English  party  was  present,  and 
heard  a  few  chords  at  the  close  of  the  ex¬ 
hibition,  such  as  I  never  expect  to  hear 
again  ;  the  power  and  sweetness  of  the 
tones  surpass  description.  Unawares,  the 
performer  let  loose  upon  us  a  peal  of 
thunder,  which  was  truly  tremendous. 
At  first  it  murmured  at  a  distance  ;  and 
not  knowing  the  cause,  l  was  for  leaving 
the  spot,  conceiving  that  a  real  tempest 


was  arising  ;  the  thunder  gradually  ap¬ 
proached,  till  it  seemed  to  shake  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  the  majestic  edifice.  This 
wonderful  instrument,  constructed  by  an 
original  artist,  is  said  to  have  no  equal  in 
Europe.  It  consists  of  no  less  than  eight 
thousand  pipes,  sixty-eight  stops,  and  is 
worked  by  four  men  at  twelve  pair  of 
large  bellows.  An  English  gentleman 
who  was  present,  and  examined  the  inte¬ 
rior,  assured  me  that  some  of  the  pipes 
were  large  enough  for  a  man  to  pass 
through  them. — Descriptive  History  of 
Holland. 

SONNET, 

By  David  Lester  Richardson,  Esq. 

The  following  sonnet  contains  an  allusion  to  a 
well-known  custom  in  tlieEast-lndies.  When  a 
female  is  separated  from  her  lover,  she  repairs 
in  the  evening  to  the  Ganges  and  launches  a 
small  floating  lamp.  Should  the  lamp,  or  the 
light  be  extinguished,  before  it  has  passed  a  cer¬ 
tain  distance  down  the  stream,  it  is  considered 
emblematical  of  the  fate  of  the  absent  lover, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  met  with  an  untimely 
end. 

The  shades  of  evening  veil  the  lofty  spires 
Of  proud  Benares’  fanes  5  a  twilight  haze 
The  calm  scene  shrouds ;  the  weary  boatmen 
raise 

Along  the  dusky  shores  their  crimson  fires. 

That  tinge  the  circling  groups.  As  day  retires, 
The  lone  and  long  deserted  maiden  strays 
By  Ganga's  stream,  where  float  the  feeble  rays 
Of  her  pale  lamp — But  lo  !  the  light  expires  ! — 
Alas  !  how  cheerless  now  the  mourner’s  breast ! 
For  life  hath  not  a  charm — her  tears  deplore 
The  fond  youth’s  early  doom  ;  and  never  more 
Shall  hope’s  sweet  visions  yield  her  spirit  rest ! 
The  cold  wave  quenched  the  flame— an  omen 
dread 

The  Brahmin  dare  not  question — Tie  is  dead  l 

Forget  Me  Not,  for  1827. 

ETYMOLOGIES. 

Mr.  Horne  Tooke,  in  his  4‘  Diver¬ 
sions  of  Purley,”  introduces  the  derivation 
of  King  Pepin  from  the  Greek  noun  os- 
per  !  as  thus — osper,  eper,  oper  ;  diaper  ; 
napkin,  nipkin,  pipkin,  pepin — king — 
King  Pepin  !  And,  in  another  work,  we 
find  the  etymology  of  pickled  cucumber 
from  King  Jeremiah  !  exempli  gratia , 
King  Jeremiah — Jeremiah  King;  Jerry, 
king  ;  jerkin,  girkin,  pickled  cucumber  ! 
Also,  the  name  of  Mr.  Fox  as  derived 
from  a  rainy  day  ;  as  thus — Rainy  day, 
rain  a  little,  rain  much,  rain  hard,  rey- 
nard,  fox  !  Every  scholar  must  also  be 
able  to  prove  to  demonstration  that  a 
pigeon-pie  is  an  eel-pie.  Lest  the  reader 
may  not  be  a  student  or  an  etymologist, 
here  it  is — pigeon  is  pie-jack  ;  pie-jack 
is  jack-pie  ;  jack-pie  is  fish-pie  !  fish-pie 
is  eel-pie  ! 
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MARCH. 

March ,  various,  fierce,  and  wild,  with  wind  cracld  cheeks, 

By  wilder  Welshmen  led,  and  crowned  with  leeks.  Churchill. 


There  are  frequently  mornings  in 
March,  says  Time's  Telescope ,  when  a 
lover  of  nature  may  enjoy,  in  a  stroll, 
sensations  not  to  be  exceeded,  or,  perhaps, 
equalled  by  any  thing  which  the  full 
glory  of  summer  can  awaken — mornings 
which  tempt  us  to  cast  the  memory  of 
winter,  or  the  fear  of  its  recurrence,  out  of 
our  thoughts.  The  air  is  mild  and 
balmy,  with,  now  and  them  a  cool  gush 
by  no  means  unpleasant,  but,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  contributing  towards  that  cheering 
and  peculiar  feeling  which  we  experience 
only  in  spring.  The  sky  is  clear,  the  sun 
flings  abroad  not  only  a  gladdening  splen¬ 
dour,  but  an  almost  summer  glow.  The 
world  seems  suddenly  aroused  to  hope  and 
enjoyment.  The  fields  are  assuming  a 
vernal  greenness — the  buds  are  swelling 
in  the  hedges— the  banks  are  displaying, 
amidst  the  brown  remains  of  last  year’s 
vegetation,  the  luxuriant  weeds  of  this. 
There  are  arums,  ground-ivy,  chervil,  the 
glaucus  leaves,  and  burnished  flowers  of 
the  pile  wort, 

- The  first  gilt  thing’ 

Which  wears  the  trembling  pearls  of  spring 

and  many  other  fresh  and  early  bursts  of 
greenery.  All  unexpectedly  too,  in  some 
embowered  lane,  you  are  arrested  by  the 
delicious  odour  of  violets,  those  sweetest 
of  Flora's  children,  which  have  furnished 
so  many  pretty  allusions  to  the  poets,  and 
which  are  not  yet  exhausted  ;  they  are 


like  true  friends— we  do  not  know  half 
their  sweetness  till  they  have  felt  the  sun¬ 
shine  of  our  kindness ;  and  again,  they 
are  like  the  pleasures  of  our  childhood, 
the  earliest  and  the  most  beautiful  Now, 
however,  they  are  to  be  seen  in  all  their 
glory — blue  and  white  modestly  peering 
through  their  thickly  clustering  leaves. 
The  laik  is  carolling  in  the  blue  fields  of 
air  ;  the  blackbird  and  thrush  are  again 
shouting  and  replying  to  each  other  from 
the  tops  of  the  highest  trees.  As  you 
pass  cottages,  they  have  caught  the  happy 
infection.  There  are  windows  thrown 
open,  and  doors  standing  a-jar.  The  in¬ 
habitants  are  in  their  gardens,  some  clear¬ 
ing  away  rubbish,  some  turning  up  the 
light  and  fresh-smelling  soil  amongst  the 
tufts  of  snowdrops  and  rows  of  glowing 
yellow  crocusses,  which  every  where 
abound ;  and  the  children,  ten  to  one,  are 
busy  peeping  into  the  first  bird’s-nest  of 
the  season — the  hedge-sparrow’s,  with  its 
four  blue  eggs,  snugly,  but  unwisely, 
built  in  the  pile  of  old  pea-rods. 

In  the  fields,  the  labourers  are  plashing 
and  trimming  the  hedges,  and  in  all  di¬ 
rections  are  teams  at  plough.  You  smell 
the  wholesome,  and  we  may  truly  say, 
aromatic  soil,  as  it  is  turned  up  to  the 
sun,  brown  and  rich,  the  whole  country 
over.  It  is  delightful  as  you  pass  along 
deep,  hollow  lanes,  or  are  hidden  in 
copses,  to  hear  the  tinkling  gears  of  the 
hoises,  znd  the  clear  voices  of  the  lads 
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calling  to  them.  It  is  not  less  pleasant 
to  catch  the  busy  caw  of  the  rookery,  and 
the  first  meek  cry  of  the  young  lambs. 
The  hares  are  hopping  about  the  fields, 
the  excitement  of  the  season  overcoming 
their  habitual  timidity.  The  bees  are 
revelling  in  the  yellow  catkins  of  the  sal¬ 
low.  The  woods,  though  yet  unadorned 
with  their  leafy  garniture,  are  beautiful 
to  look  on ;  they  seem  flushed  with  life. 
Their  boughs  are  of  a  clear  and  glossy 
lead  colour,  and  the  tree-tops  are  rich 
with  the  vigorous  hues  of  brown,  red,  and 
purple  ;  and  if  you  plunge  into  their  soli¬ 
tudes,  there  are  symptoms  of  revivification 
under  your  feet,  the  springing  mercury, 
and  green  blades  of  the  bluebells — and 
perhaps,  above  you,  the  early  nest  of  the 
missel-thrush  perched  between  the  boughs 
of  a  young  oak,  to  tinge  your  thoughts 
with  the  anticipation  of  summer. 

These  are  mornings  not  to  be  neglected 
by  the  lover  of  Nature ;  and  if  not  neg¬ 
lected,  then,  not  to  be  forgotten,  for  they 
will  stir  the  springs  of  memory,  and  make 
us  live  over  again  times  and  seasons,  in 
which  we  cannot,  for  the  pleasure  and  the 
purity  of  our  spirits,  lire  too  much. 

A  valuable  contributor,  the  Delta  of 
Blackwood's  Magazine ,  has  written  ex¬ 
pressly  for  Time's  Telescope  an  appro¬ 
priate  March  Invocation,  which  is  ad¬ 
mirably  descriptive  of  the  various  appear¬ 
ances  of  Nature  in  tips  month  : — 

*  Come  hither,  come  hither,  and  view  the  face 
Uf  nature,  enrobed  in  her  vernal  gTace  . — 

By  the  hedgerow  way-side  flowers  are  springing; 
On  the  budding  elms  the  birds  are  singing; 

And  up— up— up  to  the  gates  of  heaven 
Mounts  the  lark,  on  the  wings  of  her  rapture 
driven : 

The  voice  of  the  streamlet  is  fresh  and  loud ; 

On  the  sky  there  is  not  a  speck  of  cloud  ; 

Come  hither,  come  hither,  and  join  with  me 
In  the  season’s  delightful  jubilee  ! 

Haste  out  of  doors— from  the  pastoral  mount 
The  isles  of  ocean  thine  eye  may  count — 

From  coast  to  coast,  and  from  town  to  town, 
You  can  see  the  white  sails  gleaming  down, 
Like  monstrous  water-birds,  which  fling 
The  golden  light  from  each  snowy  wing ; 

And  the  chimnied  steam  boat  tossing  high 
Its  volumed  smoke  to  the  waste  of  sky: 

While  you  note,  in  foam,  on  the  yellow  beach. 
The  tiny  billows,  each  chasing  each. 

Then  melting  like  cloudlets  in  the  sky. 

Or  time  in  the  sea  of  eternity  1 
Why  tarry  at  home? — the  swarms  of  air 
Are  about— and  o’erhead— and  every  where — 
The  little  moth  opens  its  silken  wings. 

And  from  right  to  left  like  a  blossom  flings, 

Aud  from  side  to  side,  like  a  thistle  seed, 
Uplifted  by  winds  from  September  mead  ; 

The  midge  and  the  fly  from  their  long  dull  steep 
Venture  again  on  the  light  to  peep. 

Over  lake  and  land  abroad  they  flee. 

Filling  air  with  their  murmuring  ecstaey  : 


The  hare  leaps  up  from  his  brushwood  bed. 

And  limps,  and  Inms  its  timid  head  ; 

The  partridge  whirrs  from  the  glade  ;  the  mole 
Pops  out  from  the  earth  of  its  wintry  hole; 

And  the  perking  squirrel’s  small  nose  you  see 
From  the  fungous  nook  of  its  own  beech  tree. 

Come,  hasten  ye  hither — our  garden  bowers 
Are  green  with  the  promise  of  budding  flowers— 
The  crocus,  and,  spring  s  first  messenger. 

The  faery  snow  drop,  are  blooming  here  ; 

The  taper-leafed  tulip  is  sprouting  up  ; 

The  hyacinth  speaks  of  its  purple  cup  : 

The  jonquil  boasteth,  «  Ere  few  weeks  run. 

My  golden  sunlet  I'll  show  the  sun 
The  gilly  flower  shoots  its  stem  on  high. 

And  peeps  on  heaven  with  its  pinky  eye; 
Primroses,  an  Iris-bued  multitude. 

By  the  kissing  wrinds  are  wooing  and  wooed ; 
While  the  wall  flower  threatens,  with  bursting 
bud 

To  darken  its  blossoms  with  winter’s  blood. 

Come  here,  come  hither,  and  mark  how  swell 
The  fruit  buds  of  the  jargonelle; 

On  its  yet  but  leaf  let  greening  boughs 
The  apricot  open  its  blossom  throws  ; 

The  delicate  peach-tree’s  branches  run 
O’er  the  warm  wall,  glad  to  feel  the  sun  ; 

And  the  cherry  proclaims  of  cloudless  weather. 
When  its  fruit  and  the  blackbirds  will  toy  to¬ 
gether; 

See,  the  gooseberry  hushes  their  riches  show. 
And  the  currant  bunch  hangs  its  leaves  below. 
And  the  damp-loving  rasp  saith,  “I’ll  win  your 
praise 

With  my  grateful  coolness  on  harvest  days.” 
Come  along,  come  along,  and  guess  with  me 
How  fair  and  how  fruitful  the  year  shall  be  f 

Look  into  the  pasture  grounds  o’er  the  pale. 

And  behold  the  foal  with  its  switching  tail. 

About  and  abroad  in  its  mirth  it  flies, 

With  its  long  black  forelocks  about  Its  eyes. 

Or  bends  its  neck  down  with  a  stretch. 

The  daisy’s  earliest  flower  to  reach. 

See,  as  on  by  the  hawthorn  fence  we  pass. 

How  the  sheep  are  nibbling  the  tender  grass. 

Or  holding  their  heads  to  the  sunny  ray. 

As  if  their  hearts,  like  its  smile,  were  gay  ; 
While  the  chattering  sparrows,  in  and  out. 

Fly  the  shrubs,  and  trees,  and  roofs  about; 

And  sooty  rooks,  loudly  cawing,  roam 

With  sticks  and  straws  to  their  woodland  home. 

Out  upon  in-door  cares — rejoice 

In  the  thrill  of  nature’s  bewitching  voice  1 

The  finger  of  God  hath  touched  the  sky. 

And  the  clouds,  like  a  vanquished  army,  fly. 
Leaving  a  rich,  wide,  azure  bow, 

O’erspanning  the  w’orks  of  his  hand  below 
The  finger  of  God  hath  touched  the  earth. 

And  it  starts  from  slumber  in  smiling  mirth; 
Behold  it  awake  in  the  bird  and  bee, 

In  the  springing  flower  and  the  spouting  tree. 
And  the  leaping  trout,  and  the  lapsing  stream, 
And  the  south  w  ind  soft,  and  the  warm  sun¬ 
beam  : — 

From  the  sward  beneath  and  the  boughs  above. 
Come  the  scent  of  flowers  and  the  sounds  of 
love ; 

Then  haste  thee  hither,  and  join  thy  voice  “ 
With  a  world's  which  shouts  “Rejoice!  Re¬ 
joice  !* 
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SPIRIT  OF  THE 

public  journals. 

FUNERAL  CEREMONIES  of  the 
TURKS  and  CHINESE. 

It  has  been  my  fortune  to  witness  the 
funeral  ceremonies  of  two  of  the  most 
singular  people  on  the  earth — two  na¬ 
tions  the  most  dissimilar  to  ourselves — 
kingdoms,  either  of  which,  in  point  of 
manners,  customs,  and  religion,  may  be 
considered  our  Antipodes — I  mean  the 
Chinese  and  Turks.  The  burials  of  these 
two  nations  not  only  differ  widely  from 
our  own,  but  in  many  respects  from  each 
ether,  and  both  have  many  curious  pecu¬ 
liarities  highly  descriptive  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  people  to  whom  they 
refer. 

During  a  residence  at  Canton,  I  was 
witness  to  many  funerals  ;  but  my  atten¬ 
tion  was  more  particularly  drawn  to  one, 
that  of  an  excellent  and  upright  man  of 
considerable  wealth  and  importance,  with 
whom  I  had  many  dealings.  He  had 
died  before  my  third  arrival  at  Canton, 
but  it  is  the  custom  to  delay  the  funeral 
for  a  long  time,  and  his  body  was  still 
unburied.  I  understood  there  had  been 
a  sort  of  lying  in  state,  something  simi¬ 
lar,  I  presume,  to  what  is  still  practised 
in  Scotland,  where  the  corpse  is  dressed 
out  in  white,  and  the  female  friends  of 
the  deceased  are  admitted  to  view  it.  I 
have  been  informed,  that  it  is  the  Chinese 
custom,  upon  such  occasions,  to  prostrate 
themselves  before  the  corpse,  which  is 
placed  in  the  coffin,  surrounded  with 
flowers  ..and  perfumes,  but  1  was  never 
present  at  any  such  ceremony.  The  fore¬ 
man,  or  chief  servant  of  my  deceased 
friend,  informed  me,  upon  my  arrival, 
that  I  might  be  admitted  to  view  the 
coffin,  which  was  closed,  but  still  unin¬ 
terred,  and  as  I  was  desirous  of  doing  so, 
he  appointed  to  meet  me  at  a  certain 
hour,  and  we  proceeded  to  the  house  of 
the  deceased.  The  room  into  which  I 
was  introduced,  was  one  of  considerable 
dimensions,  entirely  hung  round  with 
white,  which  is  the  Chinese  colour  for 
mourning.  In  the  centre  of  the  apart¬ 
ment  was  a  kind  of  long  table,  covered 
with  white,  upon  which  was  placed  the 
coffin,  also  covered  with  a  kind  of  pall, 
all  white.  My  companion,  after  pros¬ 
trating  himself  upon  the  floor,  approach¬ 
ed  the  coffin,  and  withdrew  the  pall  from 
a  part  of  it,  in  order  that  I  might  observe 
-its  neatness  and  workmanship,  and  the 
paintings  and  gilding  with  which  it  was 
covered.  He  informed  me,  that  his  late 
master  had  caused  it  to  be  made  during 


his  life-time,,  which  is,  indeed,  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  even  the  poorest  Chinese.  All 
contrive  to  spare  a  sufficient  sum  to  se¬ 
cure  a  reputable  shelter  for  their  lifeless 
bodies.  In  the  room  were  several  pedes¬ 
tals,  all  covered  with  white,  and  upon 
them  incense  and  lights  were  kept  burn¬ 
ing.  The  coffin  was  placed  against  the 
wall,  and  just  above  it,  a  scroll  was  fast¬ 
ened  to  the  white  hangings,  upon  which 
were  emblazoned  the  name  and  degree  of 
the  deceased.  The  whole  appearance  was 
extremely  striking,  and  affected  me  very 
powerfully. 

After  I  had  been  at  Canton  about  a 
month,  the  funeral  took  place.  It  is  the 
custom  of  the  Chinese  to  keep  dead 
bodies  above  ground  for  a  very  long 
time ;  the  rich  people  delay  the  funeral 
even  for  a  year  or  longer,  and  are  thereby 
esteemed  to  afford  proof  of  their  respect 
and  reverence  for  the  deceased.  My 
friend  was  kept  nearly  two  months. 
Upon  the  day  fixed  for  the  funeral,  a 
great  number  of  relatives  and  acquaint¬ 
ances  of  the  deceased  assembled  at  his  re¬ 
sidence,  and  were  all  marshalled  in  pro¬ 
cession  as  at  our  English  burials.  A 
number  of  hired  musicians,  performing 
slow  and  melancholy  tunes  upon  a  va¬ 
riety  of  instruments,  preceded  the  corpse, 
as  did  also  some  persons  bearing  painted 
scrolls  and  silken  banners,  on  which  were 
inscriptions  indicative  of  the  rank  and 
character  of  the  deceased.  Incense  bearers 
followed  these,  and  then,  under  a  white 
canopy,  the  coffin  covered  with  a  white 
pall  was  borne  by  men.  Upon  each  side 
of  it  were  peisons  employed  in  burning 
pieces  of  paper  and  pasteboard  with  in¬ 
scriptions  upon  them  ;  some  circular,  and 
some  cut  into  curious  fantastic  figures,  all 
which,  it  is  believed,  are  wafted  upwards 
with  the  soul,  and  accompany  it  in  its 
next  state  of  existence  either  as  coin, 
bread,  or  whatever  else  the  inscription 
denotes.  After  the  corpse,  came  the  re¬ 
latives  of  the  deceased,  all  in  white 
clothes,  soiled,  dirty,  and  unornamented, 
and  therefore  descriptive  of  excessive 
grief.  Some  of  them  howled  and  ex¬ 
claimed  most  vehemently,  and  every  one 
had  a  friend  on  each  side  to  assist  him 
on,  and  also  a  servant,  bearing  over  him 
a  huge  yimbrella  with  a  deep  white  fringe, 
which  nearly  screened  the  mourner  from 
the  public  gaze.  Some  women  also  fol¬ 
lowed  as  mourners,  borne  in  small  coaches 
similar  to  our  sedans,  and  they  were  very 
loud  in  the  expression  of  their  lamenta¬ 
tions.  After  them  came  a  crowd  of 
friends,  all  walking  slowly,  and  thus  the 
procession  closed. 

The  burying-places  of  the  Chinese  are 
erected  in  the  shape  of  grottos,  with  out 
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their  towns.  They  are  divided  into  a  va¬ 
riety  of  small  cells,  in  each  of  which  a 
coffin  is  laid,  and,  as  soon  as  the  cells  are 
all  filled,  the  sepulchre  is  closed. 

No  religious  service  takes  place — the 
coffin  is  placed  in  its  receptacle  with  great 
solemnity,  and  then  the  procession  re¬ 
turns. 

Funerals  in  Turkey,  which  I  have  ob¬ 
served  at  Smyrna,  are  extremely  different. 
Instead  of  delay,  as  with  the  Chinese,  the 
corpse  is  hurried  to  the  grave  within  a 
few  hours  after  dissolution.  Instead  of 
the  slow  step  of  grief,  they  go  forward 
hastily,  and  if  the  bearers  of  the  body 
tire,  no  good  Mussulman  will  refuse  to 
give  assistance  in  a  work  so  holy.  There 
exists  a  traditional  declaration  of  Maho¬ 
met,  that  whoever  bears  a  dead  body 
forty  paces  towards  the  grave,  will  there¬ 
by  expiate  a  great  sin,  and  this  opportu¬ 
nity  of  easy  absolution  is  by  some  anxi¬ 
ously  looked  out  for.  The  male  relations 
follow,  but  there  is  no  weeping — no  grief 
— -nature  is  so  far  subdued  amongst  them 
that  not  a  tear  is  shed.  Alms  and  prayers 
are  the  modes  in  which  a  Mahometan 
displays  grief — to  repine  for  the  dead,  is 
considered  impious,  for  the  same  reason 
as  they  inter  so  speedily,  namely,  that  if 
the  deceased  was  a  good  Mussulman  he  is 
entitled  to  happiness,  which  ought  not  to 
be  grieved  at,  nor  ought  he,  by  any  de¬ 
lay  of  interment,  to  be  prevented  at  once 
attaining  the  full  enjoyment  of  it ;  if,  on 
the  contrary,  he  was  not  a  good  Mussul¬ 
man,  he  does  not  deserve  to  be  grieved 
for,  and  ought  at  once  to  be  sent  from 
the  world. 

The  body  is,  in  the  first  instance,  car¬ 
ried  to  a  mosque,  where  religious  service 
is  performed,  and  from  thence  to  the 
rave,  over  which  a  prayer  is  delivered 
y  a  priest. 

The  planting  of  Cyprus  trees  round 
the  grave  Is  practised,  because  it  is  ima¬ 
gined  that  the  state  of  the  dead  is  denot¬ 
ed  by  the  growth  and  condition  of  these 
trees.  They  are  placed  in  two  lines,  one 
on  each  side  the  grave — if  only  those  on 
the  right  hand  prosper,  it  denotes  happi¬ 
ness,  if  only  those  on  the  left,  misery.  If 
all  of  them  succeed,  it  betokens  that  the 
deceased  was  at  once  admitted  to  all  tho 
bliss  of  the  houris  ;  if  all  fail,  he  is  tor¬ 
mented  by  black  angels,  until,  at  some 
future  time,  he  shall  be  released  from 
torment  at  the  intercession  of  the  pro¬ 
phet — Natioruil  Magazine. 


THE  SAINT  GRAYLE. 
Guaal,  or  Grayle,  is  an  old  word  for  a 
dish  oi  large  plate,  and  the  one  which  is 
distinguished  as  the  Saint  Graal,  or 
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Grayle,  the  holy  Grayle,  is  held  to  be  the 
very  dish  out  of  which  our  Saviour  ate 
upon  the  occasion  of  his  partaking  the 
last  passover  with  his  disciples. 

This  holy  vessel  was  originally  suppos¬ 
ed  to  have  been  in  the  possession  of 
Joseph,  of  Arimathea,  the  reputed 
founder  of  Glastonbury,  who  brought  it 
to  England.  It  was  kept  at  Glastonbury 
for  many  years,  but  at  last  was  somehow 
or  other  lost  from  thence,  and  it  then  be¬ 
came  the  great  object  of  search  amongst 
knights  errant,  and  is  mentioned  in 
many  of  the  old  romances. 

After  being  missed  for  several  cen¬ 
turies,  it  was  said  to  be  discovered  at  Ge¬ 
noa,  about  the  year  1100;  or,  at  any 
event,  a  dish  was  produced  there  as  the 
Saint  Grayle,  or  a3  it  was  then  termed, 
“  il  sacro  cattino.”  Of  course  it  was 
considered  an  invaluable  relic,  and  was 
an  object  of  great  reverence  and  venera¬ 
tion,  more  especially  as  some  spots  were 
pointed  out  in  it,  which  weTe  said  to  be 
stains  produced  by  drops  of  blood  of  our 
Saviour’s,  which  wrere  caught  in  it  by 
Joseph  of  Arimathea,  whilst  Jesus  Christ 
was  upon  the  cross.  It  is  of  an  hexa¬ 
gonal  form,  and  made  of  a  coarse  green 
glass.  The  legend  which  was  told  of  it 
at  Genoa  was,  that  it  was  taken  at  the 
capture  of  Caesarea,  in  the  holy  wars,  and 
was  presented  to  the  Genoese  by  Bald¬ 
win,  king  of  Jerusalem;  an  account 
which  certainly  does  not  harmonize  well 
with  our  pretended  title  to  it  through  Jo¬ 
seph  of  Arimathea. 

It  remained  at  Genoa  until  the  year 
1806,  when  Bonaparte,  in  his  rage  to 
transport  every  thing  curious  or  celebrat¬ 
ed  in  art  to  Paris,  carried  off  the  Saint 
Grayle,  and  it  was  deposited  in  the  Ca¬ 
binet  of  Antiquities,  in  the  Imperial  Li¬ 
brary.  We  understand  it  still  remains 
there  ;  whether  it  has  ever  been  claimed 
by  the  Genoese  or  not,  we  have  not  been 
able  to  ascertain. — Ibid. 


A  LANDSCAPE. 

On  to  the  mountain  !  let  us  from  its  verge 
View  nature  stretching  forth  the  varied  scene. 
The  rivers  and  the  streamlets  glide  between. 
Now  lost  in  windings,  then  again  emerge. 

And  dazzle  with  their  brightness  :  now  invade 
The  forest’s  gloom,  and  cooling  in  the  shade. 
Dash  out  refreshened.  Then  survey  the  heath, 
In  savage  grandeur  spread  itself  beneath  ; 

And  mark  the  wild-flower  rear  its  humble  head, 
And  bloom  contented  on  the  spot  wre  tread 
Nature!  ’tis  here,  1  no  adore  thee!  here,  oh 
Oodi 

Where  foot  of  man  profane  has  seldom  trod. 
Here  let  my  incense  rise!  here  let  my  spirit 
soar. 

And  bow  before  thy  shrine,  and  wonder  and 
adore.  Ibid. 
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a.  Lowestoft. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


It  is  lamentable  to  hear  that  the  pro¬ 
ject  entitled  Norwich  A  Port,  is  again 
brought  into  Parliament,  because  the 
commissioners  of  Yarmouth  Harbour 
have  declined  to  co-operate  with  the 
counties  ot  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  On  the 
other  hand  it  may  be  well  to  hesitate 
prior  to  the  conversion  of  Norwich  into  a 
port,  meaning  of  Lowestoft  into  a  sea¬ 
port,  and  of  the  rivers  Waveney,  Yare, 
and  Bure  into  a  channel  for  ships,  in 
addition  to  one  for  wherries.  The  great 
Mr.  Telford  says,  in  his  Report,  that 
“  to  this  scheme  there  is  no  physical  ob¬ 
stacle  yet  as  Lowestoft  Harbour  will 
have  less  high  water  than  low  water,  so 
must  the  former  be  incapable  of  scouring 
the  latter.  Besides  the  above  principle 
treats  of  water  acting  on  itself  alone,  but 
not  upon  water  and  shingle ;  which,  be¬ 
ing  about  three  times  heavier  than  water, 
multiplies  the  resistance. 

It  may  be  retorted  that  Yarmouth 
Harbour  has  also  less  high  water  than 
low  water ;  yet  there  rests  to  be  explain¬ 
ed  that  it  is  washed  by  three  rivers, 
whereas  the  port  of  Lowestoft  will  not 
possess  a  single  river.  As  to  lake  Loth- 
ing,  its  level  will  cease  to  be  raised 
nigher  than  that  of  the  sea  at  high  water ; 
for  the  lake  will  become  replenished  from 
the  sea  instead  of  being  refilled  by  the 
Waveney,  which  now  flows  into  the  lake’s 
cul  de  sac.  Moreover,  as  the  communi¬ 
cation  between  the  haven  intended  at 
Lowestoft  ‘and  the  Waveney,  embracing 
that  between  this  river  and  lake  Lothing, 


is  within  the  tideway  of  Yarmouth  Har¬ 
bour,  so  may  its  commissioners,  unless 
prohibited  by  a  special  enactment,  have 
a  right  to  levy  their  port-dues  on  the 
trade  of  Norwich  A  Port. 

There  can  be  stated  of  Lowestoft  Har¬ 
bour,  if  made,  that  it  will  require  two 
piers  of  an  equal  length,  and  not  one 
long  south  pier  only ;  for  this  harbour 
will  possess  a  lowland  in  lieu  of  a  head¬ 
land  ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  foreland  of 
shingle,  and  therefore  one  which  is  mov¬ 
able.  The  cliffs  at  Lowestoft,  receding 
from  the  sea,  have  an  inland  position. 

Mr.  Baylis  writes  in  the  body  of  a  let¬ 
ter,  that  he  will  contract  to  do  the  work 
at  Mr.  Cubit’s  estimate  ;  but,  in  a  post¬ 
script  to  the  same  letter,  Mr.  Baylis  re¬ 
members  that  he  has  not  included  a 
charge  for  steam  dredge-machines  ;  ac¬ 
cordingly  Mr.  Cubit  and  his  “  whipper 
in”  disagree,  however  eordial  they  have 
wished  to  appear.  Nor  does  the  one,  any 
more  than  the  other,  put  lock-gates  at 
each  termination  of  the  cut  designed  be¬ 
tween  the  rivers  Yare  and  Waveney  ;  for 
this  reason  their  old  channels  must  either 
choke,  if  shallower  than  the  new  channel, 
or  it  will  do  so  if  shallower  than  them. 
A  cut  from  Rotterdam  to  Helvoetsluys 
was  contemplated  on  the  preceding  false 
principle,  which  Mr.  Baylis  may  not 
know  ;  yet  he  cannot  but  be  aware  that 
the  Gloucester  and  Berkeley  ship-canal, 
executed  by  himself,  has  lock-gates  at 
both  ends,  which  haste  or  carelessness  has 
led  him  to  overlook.  The  great  Van 
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Westerdyck  mentions,  that  u  if  you  di¬ 
vide  the  waters,”  or  rather  to  say  mis- 
divide  them,  44  you  lose  the  stream.” 

Now,  however,  to  convert  Yarmouth 
into  a  good  port,  another  mouth  should 
be  added  to  the  present  one,  that  its  bar 
may  become  removed.  Thus,  first,  let 
the  piers  be  of  a  sufficient  length  to  coun¬ 
teract  the  along-shore  motion  of  the  shin¬ 
gle  ;  then  next  put  at  midway  between 
the  entrance  and  the  town,  two  pair  of 
gates  to  be  self-acting  at  flood-tide,  but 
not  at  ebb-tide,  when  ships  must  lock 
through  them  that  the  back  water  shall 
not  issue  ;  and  lastly  make,  along  with  a 
gate  to  be  self-acting  at  ebb-tide,  because 
assisted  by  the  rivers,  a  cut  for  them 
landward  from  the  pierheads,  yet  which 
exit  may  be  regarded  as  unnavigable 
owing  to  the  bar  that  will  soon  form  at 
its  outside. 

As  to  a  ship-channel,  let  the  three  ri¬ 
vers  be  formed  into  a  canal,  having  a 
wear  and  sluice  at  its  lower  end  for  their 
regulation  during  floods  by  sea  and  land ; 
whilst  the  Breydon  Lake,  whose  upper 
end  could  occasionally  be  scoured  by  the 
rivers,  and  whose  area  is  1,218  acres, 
would  be  an  ample  space  for  the  tide, 
and  might  bound  its  flow  and  ebb. 


^elector, 

AND 

LITERARY  NOTICES  OF 
XE W  WORKS. 

Our  poetical  friends  will  doubtless  be 
pleased  to  learn  that  a  most  delightful 
performance  entitled  Evenings  in  Greece , 
the  poetry  by  Thomas  Moore,  and  the 
music  by  Bishop,  has  been  ushered  into 
the  literary  world  during  the  past  week. 
We  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of 
making  our  readers  fully  acquainted  with 
the  beauties  of  this  charming  volume, 
and  we  now  give  an  extract,  regretting 
that  our  limits  compel  us  to  be  brief. 

THE  TWO  FOUNTAINS. 

I  saw,  from  yonder  silent  cave, 

Two  fountains  Tanning  side  by  side, 

The  one  was  mem’ry’s  limpid  wave. 

The  other,  cold  oblivion's  tide. 

*  Oh  Love,*  said  I,  in  thoughtless  dream, 
As  o’er  ray  lips  the  Lethe  pass’d, 

*  Here,  in  this  dark  and  chilly  stream. 

Be  all  my  pains  forgot  at  last-* 

But  who  could  bear  that  gloomy  blank. 
Where  joy  was  lost  as  well  as  pain  ? 
Quickly  of  mem’ry’s  fount  I  drank. 

And  brought  the  past  all  back  a>>ain  ; 

And  said,  “  Oh,  Love  !  whate’er  my  lot. 
Still  let  this  soul  to  thee  be  true — 

Rather  thaw  have  one  bliss  forgot, 

Be  all  ray  pains  remember’d  too!” 


THE  PALACE  OF  ST.  CLOUD.  . 

The  palace  of  St.  Cloud  is  an  agreeable, 
and,  according  to  the  favourite  English 
phrase,  a  comfortable  habitation,  splen¬ 
didly,  but  not  too  richly  furnished.  The 
salle- a-manger  particularly  attracted  my 
notice,  being  the  first  good  specimen  I 
had  seen  of  a  French  dining-room.  It 
is  a  room  large  enough  for  about  forty 
persons  to  dine  in  it  conveniently.  A 
round  table  of  mahogany,  or  coloured 
like  mahogany,  one  fauteuil,  and  half  a 
dozen  chairs,  seemingly  not  belonging  to 
this  room,  but  brought  from  another, 
standing  round  the  table  on  a  mat  which 
went  underneath  it ;  a  chandelier,  or 
lustre,  hanging  over  the  tables  ; — such, 
with  a  few  articles  for  the  use  of  the  at¬ 
tendants,  was  the  furniture  of  the  room. 
Instead  of  a  sideboard,  a  painted  shelf 
went  round  the  room  at  about  four  feet 
from  the  floor.  On  one  of  the  panes  of 
the  window,  a  thermometer,  with  the 
scale  marked  on  glass,  was  fixed  on  the 
outside ;  thus  the  temperature  of  the 
outer  air  might  be  known  without  open¬ 
ing  the  casement. 

An  English  family  of  moderate  fortune 
lives  very  much  in  the  dining-room  ;  a 
French  family  would  as  soon  think  of 
sitting  in  the  kitchen  as  in  the  salle-a- 
manger  at  any  other  than  eating  hours. 
The  English  think  it  marvellous  that  a 
French  lady  should  receive  visits  in  her 
bed-room  ;  but  to  this  bed -room  is  an¬ 
nexed  a  cabinet,  which  conceals  all  ob¬ 
jects  that  ought  to  be  put  out  of  sight; 
the  bed  is  either  hidden  by  the  drapery, 
or  covered  by  a  handsome  counterpane, 
with  a  traversin  or  bolster  at  each  end, 
which,  as  it  is  placed  lengthways  against 
the  wall,  the  two  ends  resembling  each 
other  in  the  woodwork  also,  gives  it  dur¬ 
ing  the  day-time,  the  appearance  of  a 
couch. 

The  park  of  St.  Cloud  is  not  a  park  in  the 
English  sense  of  the  word  ;  it  is  a  pretty 
pleasure-ground,  with  great  variety  of 
surface.  If  king  George  III.  had  been 
as  much  accustomed  to  the  continental 
notion  of  a  park  as  the  king  his  grand¬ 
father  probably  was,  he  would  not  have 
expressed  so  much  surprise,  when,  on 
his  visit  to  Magdalen  College,  Oxford, 
he  was  asked  if  he  would  be  pleased  to 
see  the  park.  44  Park  !  what,  have  you 
got  a  park  ?” — 44  We  call  it  a  park,  sir, 
because  there  are  deer  in  it.” — 44  Deer  ! 
How  big  is  it  ?’’ — 44  Nine  acres,  an  it 
please  your  majesty.” — 44  W ell,  well,  I 
must  go  and  see  a  park  of  nine  acres  ; 
let  us  go  and  see  a  park  of  nine  acres.” 

From  the  elevated -ground  of  the  park 
of  St.  Cloud,  where  the  lantern  rears  its 
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head,  Paris  is  seen  over  an  extent  of  flat 
and  marshy  ground, ‘over  which  the  Seine 
winds  with  as  many  evolutions  and  cur¬ 
vatures  as  a  serpent.  The  fable  of  the 
sun  and  the  wind  contending  which  of 
'them  could  first  induce  a  traveller  to  quit 
his  cloak,  might  be  paralleled  by  one  in¬ 
vented  on  the  sinuosity  of  rivers  in  plain 
countries.  Let  nature  oppose  rocks  and 
mountains,  the  river  holds  on  its  way  by 
torrent  and  by  cataract ;  arrived  at  a  level 
country,  it  seems  to  amuse  itself  by  de¬ 
lay.  If  it  were  told  at  an  English  gam¬ 
ing  club,  that  the  mountain  and  the  plain 
had  engaged  in  a  contest,  which  of  them 
should  most  effectually  divert  the  course 
of  a  river  from  its  direct  line  to  the  ocean, 
the  odds  would,  most  likely,  be  in  favour 
Of  the  mountain.  But  the  result  is  other¬ 
wise.  Four  Years  in  France. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY  IN 
FRANCE. 

I  will,  endeavour  to  enable  any  one  to 
judge  how  far  it  may  be  worth  his  while  to 
come  to  reside  in  France  from  motives  of 
economy.  With  his  motives  for  being  eco¬ 
nomical  I  have  nothing  to  do ;  any  one  may 
be  economical  at  home  who  pleases  ; 
but  it  does  not  please  some  people  to  be 
economical  at  home  ;  others  wish  to  have 
more  for  the  same  money.  The  French 
“are  sometimes  puzzled  to  make  out  why 
the  English  come  abroad ;  perhaps  the 
English  are  sometimes  equally  puzzled 
themselves  ;  but  with  reference  to  eco¬ 
nomy,  sometimes  the  English  seem  to 
them  to  be  travelling  for  tire  sake  of 
spending  money ;  sometimes  to  be  stay¬ 
ing  in  France  for  the  purpose  of  saving 
it.  The  riches  as  well  as  the  high  prices 
of  England  are  exaggerated  ;  the  latter  to 
a  degree  that  would  make  the  riches  to  be 
merely  nominal.  Then  the  difference 
between  French  and  English  prices  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  so  great,  that  the  saving,  by 
living  in  France,  must  be  enormous. 
.Many  English  have,  at  first,  no  clearer 
notions  than  the  French  on  these  subjects. 
.  The  price  of  almost  every  article,  the 
produce  of  agricultural  or  manufacturing 
industry,  has  been  increased  one-third, 
some  say  two-fifths,  in  France  since  the 
beginning  of  the  revolution  ;  the  taxes 
have  been  trebled.  We  know  that,  within 
the  last  thirty  years,  prices  and  taxes 
have  been  augmented  in  England  at  about 
the  same  rates ;  so  that,  on  both  sides  of 
the  water,  the  proportion  has  been  pre¬ 
served.  But  the  English  knew  very  little 
of  France  during  the  war  ;  whereas  the 
French  knew  England  by  their  emigrants, 
who  reported  truly  the  high  prices  then 
prevalent :  thus  some  unsettled  or  erro¬ 


neous  opinions  on  domestic  economy  may 
he  accounted  for.  I  left  England  while 
paper  currency  was  still  in  force ,  and  be¬ 
fore  prices  were  lowered  as  since  they  have 
been  ;  my  estimate  must  be  corrected  ac^ 
cordingly. 

The  result  of  between  three  and  four 
years’  experience  is,  that  about  one-sixth 
is  saved  by  living,  not  in  Paris,  but  in  a 
provincial  town  in  France,  or  that  a  frank 
will  go  as  far  as  a  shilling.  Set  against 
this  saving  the  expenses  of  the  journey, 
and  the  saving  will  not  be  great  to  those 
who  do  not  retrench  in  their  mode  of  life, 
but  live  in  France  in  the  same  style  as  at 
home.  The  exchange  on  bills  drawn  on 
England  may  be  favourable  :  but  some 
little  money  sticks  in  every  hand  through 
which  money  passes,  which  balances  this 
advantage. 

House-rent  is  higher  in  France  than,  in 
England  ;  fuel  much  dearer ;  some  ma¬ 
nufactured  articles,  as  woollen-cloth  for 
coats,  and  linen  or  cotton  for  shirts,  are 
equally  dear  ;  colonial  produce,  as  sugar 
and  coffee,  is  of  a  variable  price,  but  not 
much  cheaper  ;  tea  is  cheaper,  as  the 
Americans  supply  it,  or  England  with  a 
remission  of  the  duty.  But  there  are  no 
assessed  taxes,  no  poor-rates  ;  provisions 
I  found  to  be  cheaper  by  about  one-third 
than  I  had  left  them  in  England  ;  and 
my  younger  children,  instead  of  small 
beer,  with  half  a  glass  of  wine  each  after 
dinner,  now  drank  wine,  with  discretion 
indeed,  but  at  discretion.  The  more  nu¬ 
merous  my  family,  the  greater  was  the 
advantage  to  me  of  this  diminution  of  the 
daily  expense  of  food. 

Yet  I  calculate  that  at  the  end  of  forty- 
two  months,  including  what  the  journey 
to  Avignon  cost  me,  and  the  difference 
between  the  price  at  which  my  furniture 
was  bought  and  that  at  which  it  was  sold, 
I  had  spent,  within  one-twentieth,  as 
much  as  it  would  have  cost  me  to  live  in 
my  county  town  in  England  with  the 
same  establishment  and  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner.  The  smaller  the  income  annually- 
expended,  the  greater  in  proportion  will 
be  the  saving,  because  it  is  chiefly  on  the 
necessary  articles  of  living  that  expense 
is  spared ;  but  a  man  of  large,  or  even 
of  moderate  fortune,  will  hardly  think  it 
worth  his  while  to  dwell  many  years  in  a 
foreign  country  merely  for  the  sake  of 
saving  five  pounds  in  a  hundred.  The 
less  the  distance  to  which  he  travels  and 
the  longer  his  stay,  the  more  he  becomes 
acquainted  with  the  mode  of  dealing  and 
learns  what  are  just  prices,  the  greater 
proportionably  will  be  the  savings  of  the 
economizing  resident.  A  saving  of  five 
per  cent,  is  at  least  not  a  loss.  Wise  men 
should  not  entertain  extravagant  expecta- 
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tions,  and  prudent  men  should  know  what 

they  are  about  to  undertake.  Those  who 
are  neither  wise  nor  prudent  had  better 
stay  at  home  ;  I  do  not  write  for  such, 
but  to  give  to  family  men  such  advice  as 
I  found  no  one  capable  of  giving  me  ;  but 
which,  through  much  toil  and  cost  and 
peril,  I  had  obtained  the  faculty  of  offer¬ 
ing  to  others. — Ibid. 


VISIT  TO  THE  HAREM  OF  THE 
AGA,  AT  DAM  IE  TT  A. 

The  harem  of  the  Aga  was  situated 
nearly  opposite  to  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Faker,  on  the  other  bank  of  the  Nile,  in 
a  garden,  in  the  Turkish  style,  that  is  to 
say,  a  piece  of  ground  without  trees.  I 
was  accompanied  by  the  lady  of  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  physician,  who  understood  a  little 
Italian  and  Arabic,  and  who  was  to  act 
as  my  interpreter.  When  we  arrived  at 
the  entrance  of  the  building,  we  were  re¬ 
ceived  by  a  black  eunuch,  richly  dressed, 
who  invited  11s  to  go  into  a  very  cool 
apartment,  with  latticed  windows,  and  no 
furniture  except  a  very  broad  and  low 
divan.  He  left  us  to  announce  us  to  his 
mistress ;  we  soon  after  saw  the  two 
wives  of  the  Aga,  accompanied  by  two  of 
his  daughters,  one  of  whom  was  yet  a 
child,  and  the  other  married  to  one  of  the 
superior  officers  in  the  army,  and  about 
twenty  young  slaves.  The  two  ladies, 
as  well  as  the  daughters  of  the  Aga,  seat¬ 
ed  themselves  next  to  me,  while  the 
slaves  ranged  themselves  in  a  half  circle 
before  us,  with  their  arms  crossed  on  the 
breast,  and  preserving  a  respectful  silence. 
As  all  these  women  spoke  only  Turkish, 
we  needed  a  second  interpreter,  who,  in 
her  turn,  understood  only  Turkish  and 
Arabic,  so  that  what  I  said  in  Italian 
had  to  be  translated  into  Arabic,  and  the 
Arabic  into  Turkish ;  thus,  to  under¬ 
stand  each  other,  we  had  need  of  three 
languages,  and  two  interpreters. 

It  may  readily  be  supposed  that  the 
conversation  could  not  go  on  fluently,  as 
we  depended  on  the  good  will  and  talents 
of  our  interpreters  :  in  fact,  the  qiti  pro 
quo  resulting  from  the  bad  translations  of 
our  questions  and  answers  were  truly 
comic,  and  excited  so  much  gaiety  that 
loud  and  repeated  bursts  of  laughter  soon 
established  a  good  understanding  between 
us.  The  oldest  of  the  consorts  of  the 
Aga,  however,  maintained  a  dignified 
gravity,  while  the  other,  who  was  much 
younger,  and  of  an  animated  and  inter¬ 
esting  countenance,  repeated,  with  ex¬ 
treme  volubility,  the  most  insignificant 
questions,  and  did  not  fail  to  examine  the 
whole  arrangement  of  my  toilette.  They 
asked  me  many  questions  respecting  the 
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women  in  rhy  country  :  ai  fdr  Europe,  I 
believe,  they  entertained  very  vague  no* 
tions  of  it ;  and  when  I  told  them  that 
our  husbands  had  but  one  wife  and  no 
slaves,  they  looked  at  one  another,  unde* 
termined  whether  to  applaud  or  laugh  at 
this  custom.  '  „> 

The  eldest  daughter  of  the  Aga  was  A 
young  person  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
pleasing  countenance.  She  did  not  enjoy 
good  health  ;  her  extreme  paleness  ren* 
dered  her  really  interesting  in  my  eyes  ? 
she  resembled  a  lily  languishing,  and 
withered  by  the  burning  wind  of  the  de¬ 
sert.  She  appeared  to  cherish  life  from 
the  idea  that  I,  perhaps,  possessed  the 
skill  to  cure  her/  and  earnestly  entreated 
me  to  prescribe  some  remedy.  • 

There  is  something  singular  in  the 
conviction  generally  entertained  by  the 
Orientals,  that  all  Europeans  without 
distinction,  have  a  knowledge  of  medi¬ 
cine  and  necromancy,  arts  commonly 
confounded  with  one  another.  It  several 
times  happened  to  us  in  Upper  Egypt,  to 
be  called  to  the  assistance  of  persons  ac¬ 
tually  dying,  or  in  so  desperate  a  state 
that  nothing  less  than  a  conjuror  would 
have  been  required  to  preserve  their  lives. 
Without  being  a  distinguished  disciple 
of  Hippocrates,  it  is  easy  to  acquire  the 
reputation  of  an  able  physician  ;  and  the 
really  skilful  medical  man  who  accom¬ 
panied  us  during  our  tour  in  Upper 
Egypt,  was  accustomed,  on  such  occa¬ 
sions,  that  is,  when  the  case  was  not  de¬ 
sperate,  in  imitation  of  the  celebrated 
Sangrado,  of  happy  memory,  to  admin¬ 
ister  only  the  most  simple  remedies, 
which  never  failed  to  produce  a  prompt 
and  marvellous  effect.  So  much  influ¬ 
ence  has  the  imagination  of  these  children 
of  nature  on  their  cure.*  But  to  return 
to  my  fair  odalisques. 

They  were  nearly  all  natives  of  Syria, 
Circassia,  and  Georgia,  and  I  had  thus 
leisure  to  survey  these  beauties  who  en¬ 
joy  so  much  celebrity.  They  undoubtP 
edly  merit  their  reputation;  I  can,  how¬ 
ever,  tell  my  fair  countrywomen,  to 
comfort  them,  and  to  do  justice  to  truth, 
that  Europe  certainly  can  boast  of  beau¬ 
ties  equal  to  those  of  the  East.  Those 
whom  I  had  now  the  pleasure  of  seeing, 
had  the  most  agreeable  countenances,  and 
delicate  and  regular  features  ;  but  what 
most  attracted  my  admiration  was  their 
hair,  which  fell  in  waving  and  natural 
curls  down  to  their  waist.  They  had 
each  preserved  their  national  costume, 
which  agreeably  varied  this  pretty  par- 

To  work  a  miracle,  it  is  often  quite  suffi¬ 
cient  to  write  some  words  on  a  piece  of  paper, 
or  draw  some  cabalistic  figure,  which  they  swal¬ 
low',  or  place  as  a  talisman  on  the  part  affected. 
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terre ;  hot  had  they  adopted  the  tresses 
of  the  Egyptian  women,  which  rather 
disfigure  than  improve  the  figure.  They 
had  exquisitely  beautiful  teeth,  but  the 
clearness  and  bloom  of  youth  were  banish¬ 
ed  from  their  complexion ;  they  all  had 
a  languid  air,  and  I  did  not  find  among 
them  that  embonpoint  which  I  had  ex¬ 
pected  to  meet.  Perhaps  their  sedentary 
mode  of  life,  and  the  destructive  climate 
of  Egypt,  have  contributed  to  tarnish  the 
lustre  of  their  charms.  The  climate  of 
Egypt,  otherwise  so  salubrious,  exercises 
a  malignant  influence  upon  female  beauty, 
and  on  the  children  of  European  parents. 

ft  ^ 

Refreshments  were  brought  in  on  a 
Small  table  of  cedar,  very  low,  and  orna¬ 
mented  with  a  pretty  Mosaic  of  ivory  and 
mother-bf-pearl ;  the  eollation  consisted 
of  confectionary,  cakes  made  of  honey 
and  fruits,  and  sherbet.  Meantime,  some 
slaves  burnt  incense  in  silver  censers,  and 
frequently  sprinkled  us  with  rose  water; 
two  others  placed  themselves  at  my  side  ; 
and  every  time  that  I  either  ate  or  drank 
any  thing,  were  ready  to  hold  under  my 
lips  a  napkin  of  a  coarse  quality,  yet  em¬ 
broidered  with  gold.  Others,  provided 
with  fans,  drove  away  the  swarms  of  in¬ 
sects  which  the  pastry  and  fruit  had  at¬ 
tracted  around  us.  In  shoTt,  each  seemed 
to  have  a  particular  function  to  perform. 
When  the  repast  was  ended,  they  wished 
me  to  pass  the  night  with  them  and  to 
take  the  bath,  but  having  already  ac¬ 
quainted  myself  with  this  kind  of  amuse¬ 
ment  at  Cairo,  I  declined  their  polite 
invitation.  After  going  over  the  house, 
which  did  not  contain  any  thing  remark¬ 
able,  I  took  my  leave  ;  and  on  departing 
distributed  among  the  slaves  some  small 
gold  coins,  to  which  they  attach  a  great 
value. — Recollections  of  Egypt. 


©atbertr. 

"  1  am  but  a  Gatherer  and  disposer  of  other 
men’s  stuff.”—  Wot  ton. 


SINGULAR  INTERMARRIAGE. 

A  Mr.  Hardwood  had  two  daughters 
by  his  first  wife,  the  eldest  of  whom  was 
married  to  John  Coshick  ;  this  Coshick 
had  a  daughter  by  his  first  wife,  whom 
old  Hardwood  married,  and  by  her  he 
had  a  son  ;  therefore,  John  Coshick’s 
second  wife  could  say  as  follows  : — - 

My  father  is  my  son,  and  I’m  my  mo¬ 
ther’s  mother  ; 

My  sister  is  my  daughter,  and  I’m  grand¬ 
mother  to  my  brother. 


INGENIOUS  REMARK. 

A  gentleman  at  the  table  of  the  great 
Conde,  having  related  several  wonderful 
stories  of  a  king  of  Persia,  his  highness 
requested  him  to  continue  the  recital  of 
the  life  of  so  great  a  man  ;  but  the  gen¬ 
tleman  perceiving  the  servants  had  began 
to  clear  the  table  during  his  narrative, 
in  order  to  regain  his  lost  time,  replied, 
“  This  prince  died  suddenly.'* 


THE  PRE-EMINENCE  OF  ALE. 

The  following  quaint  verses  descriptive 
of  the  antiquity  of  ale,  are  taken  from 
The  Philosopher's  Banquet : — 

Ale  for  antiquity  may  plead  and  stand 
Before  the  conquest,  conquering  in  this 
land ; 

Beere,  that  is  younger  brother  of  her  age, 
Was  not  then  borne,  nor  ripe  to  bee  her 
Page ; 

In  every  pediing  village,  borough,  town. 
Ale  plaid  at  foot-ball,  and  tript  all  lads 
down  ; 

And  tho’  ghee's  rivaU’d  now  by  beere, 
her  mate, 

Most  doctors  wait  on  her — this  shewes 
her  state. 


A  SINGULAR  MONASTERY. 

At  the  distance  of  forty  versts  from  Du- 
bossaru,  ascending  the  Dniester,  there  is 
a  monastery  situated  on  almost  inacces¬ 
sible  rocks.  Formerly,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  environs  sought  an  asylum  from 
the  incursions  of  the  Tartars  in  the  midst 
of  similar  fastnesses.  Part  of  the  build¬ 
ing  still  standing,  serves  as  a  retreat  for 
the  wild  pigeons  in  stormy  weather.  Tho 
church  and  cells,  hewn  in  the  massive 
rock,  have  no  need  of  covering  or  repair  : 
the  cells  are  cold  and  unwholesome,  so 
that  the  monks,  twelve  in  number,  sleep 
with  their  clothes  on.  Among  the  trees 
which  grow  in  this  solitary  place,  there 
is  one  which  merits  particular  attention  ; 
the  Moldavians  call  it  kung.  Its  roots 
penetrate  into  the  hardest  stone  ;  its  fruit 
resembles  a  cherry,  in  taste  and  form, 
and  its  kernel  has  a  spirituous  ard  agree¬ 
able  flavour ;  this  tree,  too,  like  the 
citron,  bears  flowers  and  fruits  at  the 
same  time,  and  continues  bearing  till  the 
end  of  autumn. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Jacobus  in  our  next. 
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The  various  ecclesiastical  foundations 
with  which  this  country  abounded  dur¬ 
ing  the  papal  domination,  are  in  every 
respect  so  intimately  connected  with  its 
history,  arts,  and  literature,  that  it  is 
trusted  a  concentrated  account  of  the 
principal  of  them  may  not  prove  un¬ 
acceptable  or  uninteresting  to  the  readers 
of  the  Mirror. 

That  these  institutions  were,  in  many 
respects,  eminently  useful  cannot  be  de¬ 
nied  ;  either  if  considered  as  the  refuge  of 
the  poor  and  needy,  or  as  the  only  recep¬ 
tacles  of  learning  during  the  military 
barbarism  of  our  ancestry.  Of  the  erro¬ 
neous  system  of  religious  seclusion  it  is 
not  necessary,  and  would  be  wholly 
foreign  to  our  subject,  to  treat ;  suffice  it 
to  say,  that  while  within  their  own  pre¬ 
cincts,  the  inhabitants  of  the  monasteries 
encouraged  the  various  branches  of  lite¬ 
rature  and  science,  they  carefully  with¬ 
held  from  the  laity  any  knowledge  which 
might  tend  to  diminish  that  superior 
power  which  the  church  ever  possessed 
over  them. 

There  were  four  rules,  or  religious 
orders,  under  which  all  others  were  com¬ 
prehended  and  governed,  viz.  of  St.  Basil, 
Vol.  ix.  N 


(but  this  order  never  existed  in  England,) 
St.  Augustine,  St.  Benet,  and  St.  Fran¬ 
cis.  The  order  of  St.  Augustine  (of 
which  was  Tavistock,  Saxon  iEtefingstoke, 
Abbey*)  was  next  in  point  of  antiquity 
to  that  of  St.  Basil.  St.  Augustine, 
styled  by  Weever,  44  the  doctor  of  all 
doctors,’’  was  born  at  Carthage,  a.  d. 
358 ;  having  been  converted  to  Chris¬ 
tianity  by  the  sermons  of  St.  Ambrose, 
then  bishop  of  Milan  ;  he  repaired  thither 
where  he  was  farther  confirmed  in  his 
faith,  by  the  excellent  conversations  and 
examples  of  that  pious  man.  From 
Milan  he  returned  to  his  own  country, 
and  obtained  of  the  bishop  of  Hippo 
(over  which  see  he  himself  afterwards 
exercised  episcopal  dominion)  a  garden  in 
the  suburbs  of  the  city,  where  he  erected 
a  monastery,  44  in  which,”  says  Weever, 
44  he  lived  of  the  labour  of  his  hands  in 
all  integretie,  according  to  the  institution 
of  the  primitive  church.”  He  died  of  a 
fever  at  Hippo,  in  the  seventy -sixth  year 
of  his  age,  and  the  fourteenth  of  hit< 

*  Some  authors  affirm  that  it  was  not  till  the 
time  of  (he  Conqueror  that  any  other  order  whs 
introduced  into  England  beside  the  Benedictine  ; 
but  Speed  describes  Tavistock  Abbey  as  Augus¬ 
tine.  as  do  most  other  writers. 
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bishopric.  The  Augustine  order  mul-’ 
tiplied  greatly  throughout  the  Christian 
world,  and  branched  into  others,  differ¬ 
ing  in  some  respects  in  the  rules  and  ha¬ 
bits  of  life.  Thi3  slight  notice  of  St. 
Augustine  as  the  founder  of  the  order  of 
Tavistock  Abbey,  will  not,  it  is  hoped, 
be  deemed  out  of  place.  We  shall  now 
proceed  to  the  notice  of  the  abbey. 

Orgarius,  duke  of  Devonshire,  whose 
daughter,  Elfrida,  is  so  well  known  to 
the  readers  of  English  history,  may  be 
considered  as  the  original  founder,  though 
some  ascribe  it  wholly  to  his  son,  Or- 
dulph.  Oigarius,  the  tradition  goes, 
being  admonished  in  a  dream,  began  at 
Tavistock,  a.  d.  961,  a  splendid  abbey, 
which  he  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  but  did 
not  live  to  complete  it.  It  was,  however, 
finished  in  981  byOrdulph,  his  son,  and 
endowed  by  him  and  his  lady  with  many 
manors,  that  of  Tavistock  included.  Or- 
dulph  was  nephew  to  king  Etheldred, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  of  such  gigantic 
stature  and  herculean  strength,  that  he 
could  break  the  bars  of  gates,  and  stride 
across  a  river  of  ten  feet  wide.  Some 
huge  bones,  said  to  be  those  of  Ordulph, 
are  still  preserved  in  Tavistock  church. 
Amongst  other  benefactors,  king  Ethel¬ 
dred  was  a  considerable  one  to  his  ne¬ 
phew’s  establishment,  and  the  institution 
became  very  wealthy  and  flourishing. 
When  the  Danes,  in  the  year  997,  sailing 
round  the  Land’s-End,  entered  the  mouth 
of  the  Tamar,  and  proceeding  a  consi¬ 
derable  distance  up  that  river,  marched 
to  Tavistock  ;  where,  after  having  spoiled 
the  monastery  they  burnt  it  to  the  ground, 
and  carried  off  the  plunder  to  their 
ships. 

It  was  shortly  after  this  devastation 
rebuilt,  and  ere  long,  became  more  flou¬ 
rishing  than  ever,  additional  grants  and 
immunities  having  been  given  by  various 
persons.  Leving,  or  Living,  bishop  of 
Worcester,  is  mentioned  by  Speed  as  “  a 
speciall  benefactor.”  A  charter  of  Ed¬ 
ward  III.  conferred  by  a  charter  of  Henry 
I.  bestows  the  jurisdiction  and  whole  hun¬ 
dred  of  Tavistock  on  the  abbey,  together 
with  the  privilege  of  a  weekly  market, 
and  a  fair  once  a  year  for  three  days.  Soon 
after  its  re-establishment  a  school  for  Saxon 
literature,  which  had  grown  greatly  into 
disuse,  was  founded  ;  “  and,”  says  Cam¬ 
den,  u  continued  down  to  the  last  age  lest 
(that  which  hath  almost  now  happened) 
the  knowledge  of  it  should  be  quite  lost.” 
The  succession  of  the  abbots  it  would  be 
both  useless  and  uninteresting  to  mention. 
Several  of  them  were  learned  men,  and 
soon  after  the  introduction  of  the  art  of 
printing  into  England,  there  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  abbey,  a  press,  from  which 


many  books  were  issued,  and  amongst  the 
rest  a  Saxon  grammar.  Richard  Barham, 
the  thirty-fifth  abbot,  obtained  from 
Henry  VIII.,  in  1513,  the  privilege  of 
sitting  in  the  house  of  peers  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  became  a  mitred  abbot.  This  he 
probably  gained  by  purchase,  in  order  to 
be  revenged  on  Hugh  Oldham,  bishop  of 
Exeter,  with  whom  he  had  great  disputes, 
and  finally  caused  to  be  excommunicated. 
In  1539,  John  Peryn,  the  thirty-sixth 
and  last  abbot,  surrendered  his  monastery 
on  being  allowed  the  sum  of  £100.  per 
annum  for  life.  The  lands  were  granted 
by  Henry  VIII.  to  John  Russel,  duke  of 
Bedford,  and  have  since  continued  in  the 
possession  of  his  heirs.  The  revenues  of 
the  abbey  were  valued  at  the  suppression 
at  the  yearly  rent  of  £902.  5s-.  7 d.  but  it 
must  be  observed,  that  the  abbots  and 
priors  foreseeing  the  impending  storm, 
set  the  yearly  rents  very  low,  and  the 
fines  very  high,  that  they  might  have 
a  sufficient  support  if  expelled  their 
houses. 

The  following,  extracted  from  Risden, 
relates  a  circumstance  whereby  a  consider¬ 
able  addition  was  made  to  the  possessions 
of  the  abbey.  u  It  is  lefte  us  by  tradi¬ 
tion,”  says  he,  “  that  one  Childe,  of 
Plimstoke,  a  man  of  faire  possessions, 
havinge  noe  issue,  ordained,  that  where- 
ever  he  shoulde  happen  to  be  buried,  to 
that  churche  his  lands  should  belong.  It 
so  fortuned  that  he,  ridinge  to  hunt  in  the' 
forest  of  Dartmoor,  casually  lost  his  com- 
panye,  and  his  waye ;  likewise  the  season 
beinge  so  colde  and  he  so  benumbed  there- 
withe,  that  he  was  enforced  to  kill  his 
horse,  and  havinge  so  killed  him,  to  creepe 
into  his  bellye  to  gett  heat ;  which  not 
beinge  able  to  preserve  him,  he  was  there 
frozen  to  deathe  ;  and  so  founde,  was  car¬ 
ried  by  Tavystokemen  to  be  buried  in  the 
churche  of  the  abbye ;  which  was  not  so 
secretlye  done,  but  the  inhabitants  got 
knowledge  thereof ;  which  to  prevent,  they 
resorted  to  hinder  the  carryinge  of  the 
corpse  on  the  bridge,  where  they  con¬ 
cluded  necessitye  compelled  them  to  passe. 
But  they  were  deceived  by  a  guile.  For 
the  Tavystokemen  forthwith  builded  a 
slyghte  bridge,  and  passed  on  at  another 
place  without  resistance,  buried  the  bodye, 
and  enjoyed  the  lands.  In  memorye 
whereof,  the  bridge  beareth  the  name  of 
Gylebridge  to  this  daye.”  Neither  this 
bridge  nor  the  abbey  church  are  now  in 
existence,  although  there  are  still  some 
remains  of  the  institution  ;  among  these 
are  part  of  the  walls,  the  refectory,  the 
still-house,  Ordulph's  tomb,  and  a  small 
gateway,  of  which  our  engraving  pre¬ 
sents  a  view.  Not  far  from  Tavistock  is 
the  abbots’  hunting  seat,  which  from  its* 
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capaciousness  and  other  visible  marks  of 
its  former  grandeur,  displays  the  sump¬ 
tuous  manner  in  which  these  dignitaries 
lived.  T.  E.  K. 
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THE  NATURALIST’S  DIARY 
FOR  MARCH. 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  it  is  remarked 
in  Time's  Telescope ,  that  u  The  wheat- 
ear,  or  English  ortolan,  (  Sylvia  cenanthe, ) 
again  pays  its  annual  visit,  leaving  Eng¬ 
land  in  September.  Those  birds  which 
have  passed  the  winter  in  England  now 
take  their  departure  for  more  northerly  re¬ 
gions,  as  the  fieldfare,  the  red-wing,  and 
the  woodcock. 

“  In  March,  trouts  begin  to  rise,  and 
blood-worms  appear  in  the  water.  The 
clay  hair-worm  is  found  at  the  bottom  of 
drains  and  ditches,  and  the  water-flea 
may  be  seen  gliding  about  upon  the  sur¬ 
face  of  sheltered  pools.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  month,  frogs^spawn.  Of  the  Su¬ 
rinam  frog,  and  the  remarkable  changes 
it  undergoes,  a  good  account  is  given  by 
Mr.  Ireland,  in  a  communication  to  the 
Journal  of  Science  and  the  Arts.  Lin¬ 
naeus  himself,  at  one  time,  considered  the 
animal  to  be  a  species  of  lizard,  and  ar¬ 
ranged  it  under  the  genus  Lacerta ;  after¬ 
wards  he  placed  it  under  the  genus  in 
which  it  now  stands,  with  the  specific 
name  Piscis.  By  others  it  has  been  con¬ 
sidered  not  to  be  the  larva  or  tadpole  of  a 
frog,  but  to  change  from  a  frog  to  a  fish ; 
indeed,  they  are  considered  as  such  by  the 
natives,  and  are  by  them  denominated 
jackies.  The  size  is  commonly  from  six 
to  eight  inches  long,  and  in  the  beginning 
of  the  dry  season  they  are  generally  re¬ 
garded  as  a  great  delicacy  for  the  table. 
At  this  period,  their  appearance  is  pre¬ 
cisely  that  of  a  fish,  and  the  relater  hav¬ 
ing  procured  a  number  of  them  in  this 
state,  alive,  confined  them  in  a  tub  in 
order  to  watch  their  change,  and  contrived 
to  have  vegetables  growing  in  the  water, 
for  the  purpose  of  renovating  its  air. 
Upon  a  minute  examination,  two  small 
legs  might  be  perceived  immediately  be¬ 
hind  the  head,  which  are  to  become  the 
hind  legs  of  the  frog.  In  about  a  fort¬ 
night  these  legs  arrive  at  a  considerable 
size,  and  the  body  of  the  animal  is  very 
much  enlarged  ;  during  this  change  the 
animal  remains  in  a  very  torpid  state.  In 

about  three  weeks  the  animal  becomes 

% 

more  active  and  lively,  and  the  fore  legs 
make  their  appearance,  and  the  head  be¬ 
comes  distinct.  From  this  period  till 
about  the  sixth  week  the  animal  is  always 
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seen  with  part  of  its  head  above  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  water,  and  is  extremelv  active 
and  strong.  Duiing  this  last  change,  the 
tail  partly  sloughs  off',  and  is  partly  ab¬ 
sorbed  ;  and  the  process  being  now  com¬ 
pleted,  the  animal  is  a  perfect  frog,  and 
leaves  the  water  never  to  return. 

u  It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that, 
till  now,  no  naturalist  at  Surinam  has 
ever  described  these  changes  from  his  own 
observations ;  it  may  be  added,  that  none 
of  the  natives  seem  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  transformation,  and  those  who  saw 
them  in  their  different  stages  of  actual 
change  could  never  afterwards  be  per¬ 
suaded  to  cat  them. 

“  Of  all  our  summer  visitants,  observes 
Mr.  Jenyns,  in  his  Ornithology  of  Cam¬ 
bridgeshire ,  the  lesser  pettychaps  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  earliest,  often  arriving  by 
the  middle,  or  latest  by  the  end  of  March. 
Although  diffused  in  tolerable  plenty  over 
most  other  parts  of  the  country,  yet  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bottisham  it  is  of  very 
uncertain  appearance,  as  in  some  instances 
not  a  single  individual  is  seen  there,  whilst 
in  others  they  are  abundant.  It  is  a  rest¬ 
less  and  an  active  bird,  and  is  much  at¬ 
tached  to  spruce  firs  and  other  tall  trees, 
from  the  tops  of  which  it  issues  its  inces¬ 
sant  but  monotonous  song,  consisting  only 
of  two  loud  piercing  notes,  which  it  con¬ 
tinues  through  the  summer,  and  even  till 
late  in  September. 

u  Young  otters  are  produced  and  young 
lambs  are  yeaned  this  month.  This  lat¬ 
ter  is  one  of  the  prettiest,  yet  most  pathe¬ 
tic  sights  that  the  animal  world  presents ; 
the  early  lambs  dropped  in  their  tottering 
and  bleating  helplessness  upon  the  cold 
skirts  of  winter,  and  hiding  their  frail 
forms  from  the  March  winds,  by  crouch¬ 
ing  down  on  the  sheltered  side  of  their 
dams  ;  their  constant  enemy,  the  raven , 
keeping  a  sharp  look-out  for  them,  this 
bird,  about  this  time,  frequenting  sheep- 
pastures,  and  watching  for  any  young 
lambs  that  may  be  dropped  feeble  or  dead. 
They  are  speedily  noticed  by  the  raven , 
and  their  eyes  immediately  pulled  out. 
The  raven  has  always  been  a  bird  held 
in  great  veneration  by  mankind,  much  of 
which  it  no  doubt  obtained  from  its  re¬ 
peated  mention  and  agency  in  Scripture. 
He  was  the  messenger  of  Noah,  and  the 
first  bird  that  flew  under  the  heavens, 
upon  the  waters  of  the  great  deluge  :  he 
was  appointed  to  sustain  the  prophet  Eli¬ 
jah  in  the  wilderness,  and  is  three  or  four 
times  mentioned  in  the  sacred  writings  as 
under  the  peculiar  care  and  protection  of 
Providence.  The  changes  in  our  man¬ 
ners  and  ideas,  in  many  things,  have  de¬ 
prived  the  raven  of  much  of  this  refe¬ 
rence  ;  yet  he  is  a  bird  of  some  eminence 
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still.  With  the  exception  of  the  snipe, 
there  is  no  bird  so  universally  dispersed 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe,  in¬ 
habiting  every  zone,  the  hot,  the  tempe¬ 
rate,  the  severe;  in  all  of  which  he  is 
serviceable  to  mankind,  by  devouring  and 
removing  noxious  substances.  In  Eng¬ 
land  they  are  sparingly  seen,  except  during 
the  lambing  season  ;  one  pair  inhabiting 
a  certain  district,  and  driving  all  others 
from  its  vicinity.  But  in  some  warm 
climates,  where  animal  matter  is  often 
plentiful,  and  rapidly  acquires  a  state  of 
putrescence,  even  in  Greenland  and  Ice¬ 
land,  where  refuse  of  fish  abounds,  the 
raven  is  much  more  commonly  to  be 
found.  Like  all  other  carnivorous  birds, 
they  frequently  mount  high  in  the  air, 
and  cool  their  blood  in  a  more  temperate 
region.  They  are  remarkably  strong  upon 
the  wing,  and  we  see  them  at  times  pass¬ 
ing  over  our  heads  at  a  considerable  ele¬ 
vation,  and  pursuing  their  journey  with 
such  strength  and  power,  as  enables  them 
to  make  a  greater  progress  in  their  flight 
than  even  wild  fowl.  Their  objects  in 
these  hasty  transits  are  by  no  means  ob¬ 
vious  ;  should  they  be  hastening  to  their 
prey,  be  it  from  acuteness  of  discernment, 
a  sense  of  smelling,  or  any  other  faculty, 
it  exceeds  our  comprehension.  That 
birds  of  prey  are  remarkably  gifted  with 
olfactory  powers  we  have  repeated  con¬ 
viction  ;  but  we  cannot  comprehend  the 
probability  of  a  creature’s  possessing  a 
sensibility  so  acute,  as  to  receive  intima¬ 
tion  of  a  substance,  and  be  drawn  by  it 
from  the  extremity  of  one  county  to  that 
of  another.  All  these  circumstances,  its 
ancient  note,  the  obscure  knowledge  we 
possess  of  its  powers  and  motives  of  ac¬ 
tion,  renders  the  raven  a  bird  of  some  in¬ 
terest,  and  entitles  it  to  our  notice.  An¬ 
cient  writers  upon  natural  history  accuse 
this  bird  of  severity  and  unnatural  feel¬ 
ings  towards  its  offpring.  Tusser,  in  his 
March  Husbandry ,  says, 

‘  Kill  crow,  pie,  and  cadow,  rook,  buzzard,  and 
raven, 

Or  else  go  desire  them  to  seek  a  new  haven 

but  in  answer  to  such  directions,  and  the 
practice  of  many  farmers  at  the  present 
day,  it  may  be  observed,  that  in  our  moist 
climate,  which  naturally  generates  insects, 
if  it  were  not  for  birds,  and  even  some  of 
those  which  are  proscribed  by  vulgar  pre¬ 
judice,  the  fruits  of  the  earth  would  be 
almost  wholly  destroyed.  No  doubt  some 
species  of  the  feathered  tribes  may  become 
too  numerous,  if  protected  ;  but  it  is  only 
during  seed-time  and  harvest  that  birds 
do  any  injury,  while  their  important  ser¬ 
vices  are  continued  the  year  round.  Were 
parishes  to  pay  for  the  destruction  of  vi¬ 


pers  and  of  rats,  it  certainly  would  be 
more  sensible  and  beneficial  than  setting 
a  price  on  the  heads  of  sparrows.  As  for 
rooks,  they  are  of  the  first  utility  to  the 
farmer ;  and  even  the  crow  and  cadow,  or 
jack-daw,  are  not  destitute  of  valuable 
qualities,  which  may  indeed  be  affirmed 
of  the  predaceous  race,  in  general  the  least 
favoured  of  any. 

44  The  brimstone-coloured  butterfly, 
( Gonepteryx  rhamni,)  which  lives 
throughout  the  winter,  is  usually  seen  in 
March.  It  is  found  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  woods,  on  fine  and  warm  days, 
enjoying  the  beams  of  the  noonday  sun. 
Some  of  our  most  beautifully  coloured 
butterflies  belonging  to  the  genus  Vanes¬ 
sa,  as  V.  Atalanta ,  Io ,  Polychloros,  and 
Urticce ,  are  seen  in  this  month  ;  and  the 
Antiope,  or  Camberwell  beauty,  has  once 
been  captured  at  this  season.”; 

We  shall  conclude  our  notices  of  this 
month  with  the  following  beautiful  lines, 
written  by  Mrs.  Hemans  for  the  New 
Monthly  Magazine,  March,  1825  : — 

THE  BIRDS  OF  PASSAGE. 

Birds,  joyous  birds  of  the  wandering  wing  ! 
Whence  is  it  ye  come  with  the  flowers  of  Spring  ? 
— “We  come  from  the  shores  of  the  green  old 
Nile, 

From  the  land  w  here  the  roses  of  Sharon  smile, 
From  the  palms  that  wave  through  the  Indian 
sky, 

From  the  myrrh-trees  of  glowing  Araby. 

“  We  have  swept  o’er  cities,  in  song  renown’d — 
Silent  they  lie,  with  the  deserts  round ! 

We  have  cross’d  proud  rivers,  whose  tide  hath 
roll  d 

All  dark  with  the  w  arrior-blood  of  old  ; 

And  each  worn  wing  hath  regain’d  its  home. 
Under  peasant’s  roof-tree,  or  monarch’s  dome.” 

And  what  have  ye  found  in  the  monarch’s  dome, 
Since  last  ye  traversed  the  blue  sea’s  foam  ? 

. — “  We  have  found  a  change,  we  have  found  a 
pall, 

And  a  gloom  o’ershadowing  the  banquet’s  hall. 
And  a  mark  on  the  floor,  as  of  life-drops  spilt — 
Naught  looks  the  same,  save  the  nest  we  built  1^ 

Oh  1  joyous  birds,  it  hath  still  been  so  ! 

Through  the  halls  of  kings  doth  the  tempest  go  ! 
But  the  huts  of  the  hamlet  lie  still  and  deep, 

And  the  hills  o’er  their  quiet  a  vigil  keep. 

Say,  what  have  ye  found  in  the  peasant’s  cot, 
Since  last  ye  parted  from  that  sweet  spot  ? 

— “  A  change  we  have  found  there,  and  many  a 
change ! 

Faces  aud  footsteps  and  all  things  strange  ! 

Gone  are  the  heads  of  the  silverv  hair. 

And  the  young  that  were  have  a  brow  of  care. 
And  the  place  is  hush'd  where  the*  children 
play’d— 

Naught  looks  the  same,  save  the  nest  we  made 

Sad  is  your  tale  of  the  beautiful  earth, 

Birds  that  o  ersweep  it  in  power  and  mirth! 
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Ye t,  through  the  wastes  of  tho  trackless  air. 
Ye  hare  a  Ruitle,  and  shall  we  despair? 

Ye  over  desert  and  deep  have  pass’d — 

So  shall  we  reach  our  bright  home  at  last ! 


Stje  giftetclMBooft. 

No.  XXXI. 

TELLING  STORIES. 

It  is  a  pleasant  tiling  to  hear  a  good 
story  ;  but  it  is  much  pleasanter  to  hear 
a  story  well  told.  Livy  and  Tacitus 
have  interested  us  in  the  history  of  Rome ; 
Thucydides  and  Herodotus  have  made 
Grecian  history  a  delightful  study  ;  and, 
for  one  book  that  is  read,  for  the  sake  of 
its  subject,  ten  are  read  for  the  sake  of 
their  authors.  Style  is  the  gilding  that 
makes  half  the  world  swallow  the  pill  of 
knowledge. 

The  Arabs  and  Turks  are  story-loving 
nations  ;  and  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
popularity  of  novels,  in  our  own  country, 
we  are  not  much  behind  them  in  that 
passion  ;  but  we  have  not  the  amusement, 
in  which  they  so  much  delight,  of  hear¬ 
ing  extempore  novels  and  romances, 
whose  interest  is  increased  by  the  de¬ 
lightful  and  teazing  suspense  of  the  nar¬ 
rator’s  leaving  off  in  the  midst,  or  when 
the  curiosity  is  excited  to  the  highest 
pitch,  and  promising  to  renew  the  tale 
next  day  : — just  as  the  stories  were  di¬ 
vided,  in  the  Lady's  Magazine ,  about 
thirty  years  ago. 

Yet  we  love  the  company  of  those  who 
have  the  conversational  art  of  telling  a 
good  story,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
telling  a  story  well.  How  few  have  this 
envied  talent.  Some  narrators  have  one 
mode  of  spoiling  a  story,  and  some  have 
another. 

It  is  very  bad  policy  to  begin  a  laugh¬ 
able  story  with  laughing  ;  it  may  be  a 
kind  of  characteristic  overture,  but  it 
always  spoils  the  effect.  Horace  has 
somewhere  said  something  about  exciting 
tears  by  tears.  44  Si  vis  me  jiere ,  &c.” 
but  this  same  principle  is  not  applicable 
to  laughing. 

The  circumstantial  story-teller  dilutes 
his  entertainment  in  a  deluge  of  words, 
leads  you  round  and  round,  goes  back 
again  to  correct  errors,  and  makes  a  kind 
of  minuet  dance  of  his  narrative,  except 
that  there  is  nothing  graceful  in  it.  He 
delights  in  digressions  and  leaves  nothing 
unexplained  or  unauthenticated.  Take  a 
specimen. 

Last  Wednesday  three  weeks,  when  I 

was  on  a  visit  to - stop,  did  I  say 

three  weeks  ?  Yes,  no,  no,  it  must 
have  been  thit — well,  but  that  don’t  sig¬ 
nify.  As  I  was  saying — I  was  on  a  visit 


to - .  You  know - what  an  enter¬ 

taining  man  he  is — it  seems  but  the  other 
day  we  were  at  school  together,  at  old 

- ah,  those  were  happy  days  ?  well 

while  I  was  at  his  house,  who  should 

come  in  but  young - his  nephew — he 

that  married  Miss - of -  in  Nor¬ 

folk — you  must  remember  her  very  well 
— she  was  at  school  at  —  at — dear  me 
what's  the  name  of  the  place  ? 

And  so  on  —I  might  fill  half  a  dozen 
numbers  of  the  Mirror,  if  I  were  to 
give  you  one  of  these  circumstantial  di- 
gressional  narratives  at  full  length. 

Sometimes,  again,  we  are  entertained 
with  a  story  that  was  so  entertaining : — 
only  somehow  or  other,  the  best  part  of 
it  has  been  forgotten.  Then  we  a»-e  told, 
that  there  was  something  more,  but  the 
narrator  does  not  exactly  recollect ;  and 
perhaps  memory  has  no  assistance  from 
invention  and  then  he  laughs  very  heartily 
at  what  he  laughed  at  before,  and  he  ex¬ 
pects  your  imagination  to  supply  what 
his  recollection  had  lost. 

Worse,  still,  are  they  who,  by  a  very 
regular,  sober,  and  promising  begin¬ 
ning,  promise  something  worth  hearing, 
and  at  last  fly  off  in  a  tangent,  saying, 
I  have  forgotten  the  rest.  This  is  inflict¬ 
ing  a  double  injury  ;  it  is  a  cruel  disap¬ 
pointment  of  expectation,  and  a  most 
barbareus  loss  of  time. — Aut  perjice  ant 
nunquam  tent  a. 

Have  any  of  our  readers  ever  been 
amused  with  two  persons  telling,  or  at¬ 
tempting  to  tell,  the  same  story,  both  in 
a  breath  ?  One  stops ;  and  the  other  stops 
— 44  Well,  if  you  can  tell  the  story  better, 
tell  it.”  44  Oh,  no  !  I  know  nothing 
about  it,  you  had  better  tell  it  yourself.” 
So,  after  a  decent  time  spent  in  coquet¬ 
ting  about  it,  one  begins,  and  goes  on  a 
little  way,  and  but  a  little.  44  Here,” 
says  the  other,  44 1  am  sure  that's  wrong.” 
Then  the  poor  hearer  must  listen  to  a 
long,  and  generally  bitter  discussion  of 
some  point  of  chronology,  or  some  di¬ 
versity  of  expression,  or  some  succession 
of  events,  which,  in  nine  'cases  out  of 
ten  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the 
story. — There  is  one  advantage  in  this  ; 
for,  if  the  matter  is  to  be  kept  secret,  it 
is  pretty  safe  when  communicated  in  this 
duet  style  ;  as  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  re¬ 
member  what  cannot  be  understood. 


WONDERFUL  MEMORY. 

( For  the  Mirror.  ) 

,  •  -  / 

Thomas  Fuller,  author  of  the  Wor¬ 
thies  of  England ,  had  a  very  remarkable 
memory,  he  would  repeat  five  hundred 
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strange  and  unconnected  words  after  twice 
hearing  them  ;  and  a  sermon,  verbatim, 
after  he  had  heard  it  once  ;  he  undertook, 
after  passing  from  Temple  Bar  to  the 
farthest  part  of  Cheapside  and  back  again, 
to  mention  all  the  signs  then  over  the 
shops,  as  they  stood  in  order,  on  both 
sides  of  the  streets,  repeating  them  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards,  and  performed  the 
task  with  great  exactness.  P.  T. W. 


SONG. 

(  For  the  Mirror.) 

The  vesper  bells  are  ringing 
In  yonder  ancient  tower  ; 

Tlie  funeral  hymn  is  singing— 

’Tis  midnight’s  lonely  hour. 

The  gentle  breeze  is  sleeping, 

The  moon  sends  forth  her  charms, 

His  watch  thy  lover’s  keeping — 

Come,  Emma,  to  his  arms. 

To  meet  thee  in  the  bower 
I’ve  wander’d  many  a  mile; 

’Tis  past  the  appointed  hour, 

Come,  bless  me  with  a  smile. 

For  thy  dear  sake  I’ve  left 
My  father’s  splendid  halls; 

Haste,  love,  of  fear  bereft — 

’Tis  Henry  now  that  calls. 

H.  K 


Select  Biogtapijg* 

No.  LI. 

DR.  KITCHINER. 

This  gentleman,  than  whom,  perhaps, 
there  was  not  an  individual  In  our  popu¬ 
lous  city  more  generally  known,  died 
very  suddenly  on  Monday,  February  2(1, 
1827,  at  midnight,  after  having  returned 
home,  about  an  hour,  to  Warren  street, 
from  a  dinner  party  at  Mr.  Braham’s. 
He  had  been  in  uncommonly  good  spirits 
during  the  afternoon,  and  enjoyed  the 
company  to  a  later  hour  than  his  usually 
very  early  habits  allowed.  In  general 
very  silent  and  timid  in  his  manner,  on 
this  occasion,  among  other  pleasuies,  the 
talents  of  his  host,  and  the  merriment 
created  by  Mr.  Mathews’  rehearsing  some 
of  his  new  comic  entertainments,  seemed 
greatly  to  exhilarate  the  worthy  doctor, 
insomuch,  that  he  forgot  his  reserve,  and, 
in  his  turn,  amused  the  party  with  some 
of  his  whimsical  reasons  for  inventing  odd 
things  and  giving  them  odd  names.  For, 
Dr.  K.  was  completely  what  is  called  a 
Character.  His  appearance,  his  dress, 
his  usages,  his  person,  were  all  peculiar 
and  quaint :  but  it  must  be  said,  at  the 
same  time,  that  kindness  of  heart,  bene*, 
volence  of  disposition,  and  a  firm  integ¬ 
rity  ki  the  graver  affairs  of  the  world, 


threw  an  ample  and  covering  mantle  over 
his  innocent  eccentricities  and  human 
frailties.  Many  a  one  connected  with 
music,  the  drama,  and  the  fine  arts,  are 
under  weighty  obligations  to  him  for  the 
interest  he  has  taken  in  their  welfare ;  and 
many  a  brighter  and  abler  man  might 
fall  out  of  our  circle,  in  a  moment,  as  he 
has  done,  without  causing  such  a  blank 
to  be  felt,  or  exciting  so  much  regret. 
He  was,  in  appearance,  about  sixty  ;* 
and  was  partly  educated  at  Eton.  His 
fortune  was  independent. 

The  writings  of  Dr.  Kitchiner  bear  a 
striking  resemblance  to  his  ways  of  life 
and  are  a  curious  mixture  of  sense  and 
observation  with  little  absurdities  and 
singularity.  His  subjects  have  been  of 
the  most  various  kinds ; — his  Practical 
Observations  and  other  works  on  Tele¬ 
scopes— Cooks’  Oracle — Pleasure  of  Mak¬ 
ing  a  Will— Housekeeper’s  Economy — 
&c.  &c.,  are  books  familiar  to  the  reader; 
and  at  this  period  there  are  nearly  ready 
for  publication,  the  Traveller’s  Oracle, 
and  the  Horse  and  Carriage-Keeper’s  Ora¬ 
cle,  both  (for  we  have  seen  parts  of  them) 
equal  to  their  predecessors  for  mixed 
utility  and  whimsicality.  To  conclude 
this  brief  notice,  we  may  express  a  wish, 
which  we  are  sure  will  he  responded  to 
by  every  person  of  the  very  numerous 
body  in  whose  society  the  individual  we 
have  just  lost  passed  his  days ;  that 
whenever  we  meet  with  an  eccentric  man, 
he  may  add  to  his  eccentricities  the  harm¬ 
lessness,  kindliness,  and  good  qualities  of 
Doctor  William  Kitchiner. 


Since  we  wrote  the  foregoing,  we  have 
been  favoured  with  the  following  addi¬ 
tions  by  an  intimate  of  ours  and  of  the 
deceased  : — 

In  this  age,  when  the  customs  of  so¬ 
ciety  so  generally  demand  prescribed 
ceremonies  and  forms  in  visiting,  ill  suit¬ 
ed  to  men  of  studious  habits,  the  loss  of 
such  a  man  will  be  widely  felt.  Who, 
after  the  mental  toils  of  the  day,  can  en¬ 
dure  to  dress  at  five,  to  go  out  at  six,  to 
waste,  perhaps,  an  hour  in  the  drawing 
room,  till  all  the  guests  arrive ;  then, 
arm  in  arm,  to  esquire  some  stranger 
partner  down  a  chilly  staircase  to  a  freez¬ 
ing  parlour,  to  partake  of  a  sumptuous, 
cold-hot  dinner  ? 

These  matters  were  better  intended  at 
the  board  of  my  late  friend.  His  welcome 
was  frank  and  sincere,  his  fare  was  good, 
/his  dishes  were  cooked  according  to  his 
own  maxims — they  were  served  orderly, 

♦  According:  to  liis  own  statement  lie  was  only 
forty-eight;  hut  his  dread  of  death  was  so  con¬ 
stant  and  imposing  that  (his  might  be  a  sort  of 
self-deluding  ruse,  to  beguile  the  fell  ty  rant. 
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and  hot,  and  put  upon  the  table  invaria¬ 
bly  within  five  minutes  of  the  time  an¬ 
nounced. 

William  Kitchiner,  M.D.  was,  if  I 
mistake  not,  the  only  son  of - .  Kit¬ 

chiner,  Esq.,  formerly  a  reputable  mer¬ 
chant,  and  subsequently  one  of  the  ma¬ 
gistrates  for  the  county  of  Middlesex. 
From  him  the  doctor  inherited  that  for¬ 
tune,  which,  by  prudence  and  good  ma¬ 
nagement,  (qualities  which  he  enforced 
in  his  writings,)  enabled  him  to  open  his 
hospitable  doors  to  a  vast  circle  of  friends, 
mostly  persons  distinguished  for  genius, 
learning,  or  science  ;  and  to  maintain  a 
table,  and  furnish  forth  such  frequent 
banquets,  as  few  others  could  emulate 
with  thrice  his  income. 

His  Tuesday  evening  parties  brought 
together  a  coterie  of  talent,  such  as  were 
wont  to  assemble  in  times  past — profes¬ 
sors  and  amateurs  of  all  the  sciences  and 
all  the  polite  arts  ;  and  such  was  the  tact 
of  the  host,  that  this  general  intercourse 
was  shackled  by  none  of  those  frivolous 
or  invidious  distinctions  which  too  often 
inconvenience  the  studious,  in  mixing 
with  society.  Here  the  wealthy  private 
gentleman,  seated  on  the  sofa  with  the 
unassuming  artist,  sipped  his  coffee,  en¬ 
gaged  in  that  delightful  intercourse, 
which,  exciting  mutual  interest,  felt  not 
the  tedium  too  common  in  general  so¬ 
ciety  ;  and  the  long  winter  night  too  soon 
speeded  to  eleven,  the  prescribed  sober 
hour  of  departure. 

That  the  doctor  had  his  eccentricities 
and  his  humours,  his  friends  well  knew ; 
but  the  indulgence  of  these  foibles  were 
little  aberrations  that  wounded  no  feel¬ 
ings  ;  or  if  they  produced  momentary 
mislikings  to  any  of  his  guests,  he  was 
prompt  to  make  reparation  ;  and  his  re¬ 
pentant  smile  instantly  propitiated  for¬ 
giveness. 

He  ordered  his  studies  with  more  fas¬ 
tidious  precision  than  is  customary  with 
the  independent  notions  of  genius,  which 
are  obnoxious  to  rules.  He  kept  a  slate 
in  his  hall,  prescribing  thereon  his  hours 
for  receiving  visitors.  Many  who  knock¬ 
ed  at  his  door  thought  these  hu-mours 
strange ;  but  no  one  who  knew  the  doc¬ 
tor,  felt  offended,  even  though  not  admit¬ 
ted.  Some  favoured  few,  however,  were 
on  what  he  termed  his  free  list.  To  such 
he  was  always  accessible.  He  was  to 
many  a  sagacious  adviser  and  a  steady 
friend  ;  not,  however,  as  far  as  we  know, 
with  the  purse  as  well  as  the  counsel. 

For  the  regulation  of  his  evening  con- 
verzatione  he  had  a  placard  over  his  par¬ 
lour  chimney-piece,  inscribed,  44  Come  at 
seven ,  go  at  eleven .”  It  is  said  that  the 
witty  author  of  My  Night  Gown  and 
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Slippers ,  being  introduced  to  the  doctor, 
on  one  of  his  evenings,  and  reading  this 
admonition,  found  an  opportunity  to  in¬ 
sert  the  pronoun  it,  which  materially  al¬ 
tered  the  reading  ;  “  Come  at  seven ,  go 
it  at  eleven .” 

In  these  social  meetings,  at  half-past 
nine  the  doctor’s  servant  gave  the  signal 
for  supper :  when  the  party  happened  to 
be  limited  to  eight  or  ten,  then,  those 
who  objected  to  take  other  than  the  tea 
and  coffee,  departed ;  and  those  who  re¬ 
mained,  descended  to  the  parlour  to  pai- 
take  of  his  friendly  fare.  A  cold  joint,  a 
lobster-salad,  and  some  little  entremets , 
usually  formed  the  summer  repast;  and 
in  winter,  some  nicely  cooked  little  hot 
dishes  were  spread  upon  the  board,  with 
wine,  liqueurs ,  a  variety  of  excellent  ales, 
and  other  choice  stores,  from  his  well- 
stocked  cellar,  and  served  to  relish  an 
hour’s  entertaining  chat.  Such  were  the 
orderly  habits  prevailing  at  these  evening 
parties,  that  some  considerate  guest  would 
observe,  44  ’tis  on  the  stroke  of  eleven 
when  hats,  umbrellas,  &c.  being  brought 
in,  the  doctor  attending  them  to  the  street 
door,  first  looking  at  the  stars,  with  a  cor¬ 
dial  shake  of  the  hand,  and  a  44  hearty 
good  night,”  his  company  departed. 

The  last  time  his  doors  were  opened  to 
his  guests,  happened  on  Tuesday,  the 
20th  of  February.  He,  latterly,  was  in 
the  habit  of  inviting  a  few  friends  to  dine 
on  the  evening  of  his  conversazione.  Con¬ 
formably  to  this  arrangement,  the  dinner 
was  announced  at  five  minutes  after  five. 
As  the  first  three  that  were  bidden  entered 
hi3  drawing-room,  he  received  them, 
seated  at  his  grand  piano-forte,  anil 
struck  up,  44  See  the  conquering  hero 
comes !”  accompanying  tne  air,  by 
placing  his  feet  on  the  pedals,  with  a 
peal  on  the  kettle-drums  beneath  the 
instrument. 

Your  vrais  bons  vivans  would  not,  per¬ 
haps,  envy  the  guests,  who  on  these  oc¬ 
casions  were  constrained  to  quit  the  bot¬ 
tle  at  seven  : — but,  without  detailing  the 
concluding  scene  which  ended  this  plea¬ 
sant  meeting,  it  is  enough  to  say,  that 
with  it  the  hospitable  door  was  closed  for 
ever  on  Dr.  Kitchiner’s  friendly  conver¬ 
saziones. — Literary  Gazette. 


When  Frederick  of  Prussia  proclaimed 
his  new  code  of  laws,  it  rendered  lawyers 
unnecessary,  and  a  very  large  body  of 
them  signed  a  petition  to  his  majesty, 
praying  his  relief,  and  asking  what  they 
were  to  do  ?  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  king  wrote  this  laconic  answer : — 
44  Such  as  are  tall  enough  may  enlist  for 
grenadiers,  and  the  shortest  will  do  for 
drummers  or  tifers  !” 
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Cross  at  Utlculleit. 


In  the  church-yard  of  Kilcullen,  a  mar¬ 
ket,  fair,  and  post  town,  in  the  county  of 
the  same  name  in  Ireland,  ir  an  ancient 
pillared  tower,  fifty  feet  in  altitude,  and 
the  shaft  of  a  cross,  consisting  of  one 
stone,  ten  feet  in  height,  and  of  which 
curious  remain  our  engraving  offers  a  cor¬ 
rect  view.  Kilcullen  is  a  place  of  small 
importance :  it  is  situated  on  the  river 
LifFy,  across  which  there  is  an  ancient 
bridge,  supposed  to  have  been  built  in  the 
year  1319.  The  inhabitants  have,  how¬ 
ever,  gradually  changed  the  site,  and  the 
town  is  now  nearly  in  an  opposite  direc¬ 
tion  to  that  in  which  it  formerly  stood. 
At  the  distance  of  one  mile  and  a  half 
stands  Old  Kilcullen,  formerly  a  walled 
town,  having  iron  gates,  the  remains  of 
one  of  which  only  are  now  perceptible, 


Kilcullen  contains  about  600  inhabitants, 
and  is  distant  from  Dublin  twenty-one 
miles. 


METHOD  OF  COOLING  WATER 
IN  PERSIA. 

The  following  is  a  method  used  for  cool¬ 
ing  water  in  Sarce,  a  city  of  Mazunderan, 
according  to  Mr.  Fraser  : — 44  A  tall  and 
straight  tree  being  selected,  they  cut  off 
most  of  the  branches,  and  fasten  a  tall 
pole  to  its  top,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of 
high  mast ;  to  the  top  of  this  pulleys  are 
fixed,  by  which  with  cords  they  hoist  up 
earthen  jars  filled  with  water ;  the  current 
of  air  at  that  height  from  the  earth  is  said 
to  cool  these  rapidly. 


CURIOUS  MONUMENT  IN  THE  PARISH  CHURCH  OF  BENSON, 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

M.  S. 

To  the  pious  memory 
of  Ralph  Quelche  and  his  wife, 
who  slept  )  .  ,  f  bed  by  ye  space  of  40  yeares. 

now  sleepe  j  °^e  er  1  (  grave  till  Ct  shall  awaken  them. 

Shee  }  ^  as*eePe  Ano  Dmi.  j  j-  being  aged  j  ^  j  years. 

I  ye  new  Inn  twice  built  at  yr  own 

( 


For  the  fruite  of  their 


ir  j  “T*  l 

j  bodies  l 


they  left 


chard. 

one  only  son  and  two  daughters. 
Their  son  being  liberally  bred  in  ye  University  of  Oxon, 
thought  himself  bound  to  erect  this  small  monument 


of 


|  h|glr  |  piety  towards  -j 
An0  Dmi.  16- 


God. 

them. 
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ffije  ©Batocvleg  Nobels. 

No.  IX. 


STATUE  or  QUEEN  ELIZABETH. 


(  To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror. ) 


Sir, — As  you  have  frequently  given  va¬ 
rious  illustrations  of  our  immortal  bard, 
Shakspeare,  perhaps  the  enclosed  en¬ 
graving  and  account  would  not  be  unac¬ 
ceptable  as  an  illustration  of  the  historical 
novel  of  Kenilworth ,  in  which  the  tragical 
fate  of  Amy  Robsart,  the  beautiful  Coun¬ 
tess  of  Leicester,  and  the  horrors  of  Cum- 
nor  Place,  are  so  masterly  depicted. 

The  curious  statue  of  good  Queen  Bess, 
of  which  our  engraving  is  an  exact  repre¬ 
sentation,  at  present  holds  a  far  humbler 
situation  than  that  to  which  it  was  ex¬ 
alted  when  it  first  came  from  the  hands 
of  the  sculptor. 

The  statue  is  carved  in  stone,  and  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  executed  with  great 
skill.  The  queen  is  represented  in  one 
of  her  favourite  dresses  of  stars  and  scroll 
work,  the  intersections  of  which  were  al¬ 
ways  ornamented  with  costly  jewels  and 
recious  stones.  She  holds  the  globe  in 
er  left  hand,  and  most  probably  that  of 
the  right  held  the  sceptre  ;  but  this  has 
been  long  since  broken  off.  The  face  is 
much  mutilated  ;  but  the  jewels  on  her 
head,  round  her  neck,  and  on  the  body  of 
the  dress,  are  still  tolerably  perfect. 

This  statue  was  supposed  to  have  been 
sculptured  by  order  of  Robert  Dudley, 


Earl  of  Leicester,  and  placed  as  an  orna¬ 
ment  in  Cumnor  Palace  gardens,  in  com¬ 
pliment  to  his  royal  mistress,  Queen  Eli¬ 
zabeth.  Within  the  last  forty  years  it 
has  been  known  to  have  kept  the  same 
situation.  Since  that  it  has  been  removed 
to  the  manor  house  of  Dean  Court,  and 
at  present  ornaments  the  garden  of  a  small 
farm  near  Feny-Hinksey. 

1  am,  Sir,  &c. 

Mike  Lambourne. 


Sins  anty  Sciences. 


ON  SPECIFIC  GRAVITY. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

The  specific  gravity  of  any  body  is  that 
proportion  which  it  bears  to  some  other 
body  of  equal  magnitude  in  point  of 
weight.  Inquiries  into  this  subject  are 
not  only  extremely  curious,  but  also  very 
useful ;  they  enable  us  to  ascertain  the 
weight  of  such  bodies  as  are  too  heavy  or 
unwieldy  to  discover  it  by  other  means. 
The  first  idea  of  specific  gravity  was 
found  out  by  Archimedes,  when  employed 
by  Hiero,  king  of  Sicily,  to  detect  the 
adulteration  the  jeweller  had  put  in 
making  his  crown  ;  but  the  relation  is  so 
generally  known,  that  it  is  needless  to  re¬ 
peat  it  here.  The  hint,  however,  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  at  all  improved, 
as  for  many  ages  nothing  is  mentioned 
concerning  this  subject  in  any  author  I 
have  ever  met  with.  About  1630,  one 
Henry  Von  Etten,  a  German  mathema¬ 
tician,  sets  down  the  relative  proportions 
in  the  weight  of  some  articles  thus  : — 
Gold,  1875;  lead,  1165;  silver,  1040; 
copper,  910;  iron,  810;  tin,  750;  and  wa¬ 
ter,  100.  In  1649,  one  Alstead,  in  his  En¬ 
cyclopaedia ,  has  them  thus  : — Gold,  1875; 
quicksilver,  1500;  lead,  1165;  silver, 
1040 ;  copper,  910 ;  iron,  806  ;  tin,  750; 
honey,  150;  water,  100;  oil,  90;  and 
these  appear  to  be  merely  copied  from 
Etten’s,  with  some  additions  only.  In 
the  year  1660,  one  Marinus  Ghetaldi  pub¬ 
lished  a  small  tract,  entitled,  Archimedes 
Promotus ,  containing  an  account  of  some 
experiments  upon  this  subject.  The  re¬ 
sults  appear  thus  stated  : — Gold,  3990 ; 
quicksilver,  2850 ;  lead,  2415 ;  silver, 
2170;  brass,  1890;  iron,  1680;  tin, 
1554 ;  water,  200.  All  these  writers 
differ  most  strangely  from  each  other,  as 
the  reader  will  readily  perceive ;  yet  in 
Nos.  169  and  199  of  the  Philosophical 
Transactions ,  published  and  approved  of 
by  the  Royal  Society,  (under  which  power¬ 
ful  sanction  the  accuracy  might  seem  in¬ 
disputable,)  we  find  a  more  striking  dis- 
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tinctiom  There  the  proportions  are  thus 
given  : — Gold,  18888  ;  mercury,  14019  ; 
lead,  11343;  silver,  11087;  copper,  8843; 
wrought  brass,  8349 ;  cast  brass,  8100  ; 
steel,  7852;  iron,  7643;  tin,  7321 ;  spring 
water,  1000.  Soon  after  this,  John 
Ward,  the  celebrated  mathematician, 
made  a  great  many  experiments,  and  pro¬ 
duced  a  long  list,  which  it  is  unnecessary 
to  quote.  The  curious  may  consult  the 
remarks  in  his  works  with  full  satisfac¬ 
tion  ;  but  the  prescribed  limits  forbid 
their  being  here  inserted. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  pursue  the  in¬ 
quiries  which  many  eminent  mathema¬ 
ticians  have  subsequently  made  upon 
specific  gravity  up  to  the  present  date. 
Previous  to  attempting  any  satisfactory 
result,  it  was  requisite  to  have  some  com¬ 
mon  standard ;  and  for  that  purpose  rain¬ 
water  has  been  selected,  which,  after 
repeated  experiments,  has  been  proved  to 
be  nearly  alike  in  all  places,  a  cubic  foot 
thereof  being  exactly  62|  pounds  Avoir- 
dupoise  ;  (indeed,  in  all  the  before  quoted 
experiments,  the  authors  seem  to  refer  to 
water  for  their  standard.) 

Upon  this  principle,  taking  rain-water 
at  unity,  (or  one,)  the  following  table  ex¬ 
hibits  the  specific  gravity  of  the  articles 
therein  named,  according  to  the  approxi¬ 
mations  usually  given,  for  strict  accuracy 
upon  this,  and  other  similar  inquiries,  is 
perhaps  impossible. 

Weight  per  Cubic 

inch,  iu  decimals 


Specific  Gravity 
to  Rain-Water. 

of  a  ib.  Avoirdu 
poise. 

19 '64 

Fine  Gold  . 

•71035 

19-52 

Standard  Gold  . 

•70601 

18*89 

Coast  Gold  .... 

•68287 

13-76 

Quicksilver  . . . 

•49766 

11-32 

Lead  . 

•40917 

11*09 

Fine  Silver . 

•40116 

10*63 

Standard  Silver . 

-38444 

10-53 

Cast  Silver . 

•38079 

8-77 

Copper  . . 

•31717 

8-35 

Plate  or  Sheet  Brass 

■29426 

8*11 

Cast  Brass . 

•29299 

7-85 

Steel  . 

•28393 

7-76 

Bar  Iron _ _ _ 

•28082 

7-24 

Block  Tin . 

•26179 

7-14 

Cast  Iron  . 

•25807 

5-11 

Loadstone . 

•18468 

3-5 

Blue  Slate . 

•12650 

2-7 

Veined  Marble 

*09773 

2-6 

Common  Glass 

•09404 

2-58 

Flint  Stone . 

•09339 

2-57 

Portland  Stone 

•09295 

2-35 

Freestone  . 

•09158 

2-0 

Brick . . 

•07234 

1-89 

Alabaster  . 

•00831 

1*83 

Ivory,  Horn  ... 

•06626 

1-8 

Brimstone . 

•06511 

1*71 

Clay  . 

•06193 

1*327 

Lignum  Vitae  .. 

-04799 

1-255  Coal  . .  .  -04539 

1-15  Pitch  . .  -0416 

1-063  Mahogany .  -03844 

1-030  DryBox-Wood .  -03725 

1-033  Milk,  Sea- Water  ...  -0372 

1-0  Rain-Water .  -03617 

•993  Red  Wine.. .  -035916 

•995  Bees’-Wax  ... .  -03599 

•932  Linseed  Oil  .  *03371 

•927  Brandy  (proof )......  -03355 

•915  Dry  Oak  . .  -0331 

•913  Olive  Oil  . —  „•  '033022 

•854  Beech  (wood)  . .  -0309 

•8  Dry  Elm  or  Ash  ...  *02894 

•747  Dry  Wainscot  .  *027019 

•658  Dry  Yellow  Fir .  -02376 

•613  Cedar . .  -02218 

•57  Dry  White  Deal  ...  -020581 

•024  Cork  . a  *01869 

•0012  Air . . .  *0000434 


Explanation — The  left-hand  column 
shows  the  specific  gravity  of  the  article  to 
rain-water,  the  standard,  (which  is  taken 
as  one  ; )  thus  it  appears  that  fine  gold  is 
19  times  and  64  hundredth  decimal  parts 
as  heavy  as  the  standard,  (and  so  of  the 
rest.)  All  the  articles  above  rain¬ 
water  are  so  much  heavier ,  and  all  be¬ 
low  it  are  so  much  lighter  as  per  table. 

The  right-hand  column  shows  the 
weight  of  one  cubic  inch  of  each  article 
in  decimals  of  a  pound  avoirdupoise. 
Thus  it  appears  a  cubic  inch  of  fine  gold 
weighs  *71035  lb.  Avoirdupoise,  or  10  oz. 
7  dwts.  4 1  grains  very  near,  Troy.  A 
cubic  inch  of  cast-iron,  per  table,  -258071b. 
or  4  oz.  2  drams,  *066  decimal  parts. 
By  the  aid  lof  this  table  a  great  many 
useful  questions  may  be  easily  answered, 
a  short  elucidation  of  which  shall  be  given 
in  a  future  paper. 

Jacobus. 

A  NEW  INVENTION. 

A  method  has  lately  been  discovered 
of  rendering  cast-iron  soft  and  malleable  ; 
it  consists  in  placing  it  in  a  pot  surrounded 
by  a  soft  red  ore  found  in  Cumberland 
and  other  parts  of  England,  which  pot  is 
placed  in  a  common  oven,  the  doors  of 
which  being  closed,  and  but  a  slight 
draught  of  air  permitted  under  the  grate, 
a  regular  heat  is  kept  up  for  one  or  two 
weeks,  according  to  the  thickness  and 
weight  of  the  castings.  The  pots  are 
then  withdrawn  and  suffered  to  cool,  and 
by  this  operation  the  hardest  cast  metal 
is  rendered  so  soft  and  malleable  that  it 
may  be  welded  together,  or,  when  in  a 
cool  state,  bent  into  almost  any  shape  by 
a  hammer  or  vice. 

Newton's  Journal. 
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ALE. 

Back  and  syde  go  bare,  go  bare, 
booth  foote  and  hande  go  colde, 

But  belley  God  sernle  thee  good  ale  ynoughe 
whether  it  be  newe  or  olde. 

I  cannot  eate,  but  ly tie  meat, 
my  stomacke  is  uot  good  ; 

But  sure  I  thi tike,  that  I  can  drynke 
with  him  that  wears  a  hood. 

Though  I  go  bare,  take  ye  no  care, 

I  am  notliinge  a  colde; 

I  stuffe  my  skyn  so  full  within 
of  joly  good  ale  and  olds. 

Bark  and  syde  go  bare,  go  bare, 
booth  foote  and  hande  go  colde, 

But  belley,  God  send  thee  goode  ale  ynoughe 
whether  it  be  newe  or  olde. 

1  love  no  rost,  but  a  nut-brown  toste, 
and  a  crab  layde  in  the  fyre; 

A  lytle  bread  shall  do  me  stead, 
much  bread  I  not  desyre. 

No  froste  nor  snow,  no  winde,  I  trowe, 
can  hurt  mee  if  I  wolde ; 

1  am  so  wrapt  and  throwly  lapt 
of  joly  good  ale  and  olde. 

Back  and  syde  go  bare,  &c. 

And  Tyb  my  wife,  that  as  her  lyfe, 
loveth  well  good  ale  to  seeke, 

Full  ofte  drinkes  shee,  tyll  ye  may  see 
the  tears  run  down  her  cheeke ; 

Then  doth  she  trowl  to  me  thebowle, 
even  as  a  mault  worm  shuld  ; 

And  sayth,  sweethart,  I  tooke  my  part 
of  this  joly  good  ale  and  olde. 

Back  and  syde  go  bare,  &c. 

Now  let  them  drynke,  till  they  nod  and  winke 
even  as  good  fellowes  shoulde  doe  ; 

They  shall  uot  mysse  to  have  the  blisse 
good  ale  doth  bringe  men  to  : 

And  all  poor  soules  that  have  scoured  boules, 
or  have  them  lustely  trolde, 

God  save  the  lyves  of  them  and  their  w/ves, 
whether  they  be  younge  or  olde. 

Back  aud  syde  go  bare,  &c. 

Gammer  Gurton's  Needle. 
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public  journals. 

THE  CLUBS  OF  ST.  JAMES’S. 

SHERIDAN. 

Mr.  Moore  is  mistaken  in  stating  that 
Sheridan  was  in  the  habit  of  manufac¬ 
turing  puns  and  other  witty  sayings  be¬ 
fore  he  went  into  company  ;  and  that  he 
generally  remained  silent  until  a  proper 
opportunity  offered  for  letting  off  a  good 
thing.  That  he  and  other  celebrated  wits 
may  have  occasionally  done  so,  is  not  at 
all  improbable  ;  but  that  such  was  Sheri¬ 
dan’s  practice,  no  one  who  knew  him  in¬ 


timately  can  for  a  moment  allow.  Had 
the  learned  biographer  in  question,  given 
the  least  consideration  to  his  practical 
jokes  upon  those  tradesmen  and  others 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  dunning  him, 
he  would  perceive  that  Mr.  Sheridan’s 
invention  was  never  at  a  stand ;  for,  on 
such  occasions,  instead  of  paying,  he  ge¬ 
nerally  contrived  to  obtain  longer  time 
and  to  run  more  deeply  into  their  debt : 

— those  who  came  to  shear  went  home 
shorn.  But  there  are  a  thousand  proofs 
on  record  that,  like  the  light  produced  by 
fire-boxes  now  in  vogue,  Sheridan’s  wit 
was  instantaneous  and  vivid.  A  few  of 
these  brilliant  flashes,  as  they  occur  to 
the  writer’s  mind  shall  here  be  displayed, 
the  reader  bearing  in  mind  that  such  only 
shall  be  set  down  as  are  not  mentioned  by 
other  authors,  or  which,  having  appeared, 
have  not  been  attributed  to  him  by 
them. 

Mr.  Whitbread  one  evening  at  Brookes’s 
talked  loudly  and  largely  against  the  mi¬ 
nisters  for  laying  what  was  called  the 
war-tav  upon  malt ;  every  one  present 
of  course  concurred  with  him  in  opinion  ; 
but  Sheridan  could  not  resist  the  gratifi¬ 
cation  of  a  hit  against  the  brewer  him¬ 
self.  He  took  out  his  pencil  and  wrote 
upon  'the  back  of  a  letter  the  following 
lines,  which  he  handed  to  Mr.  Whitbread 
across  the  table 

*  They ’ve  raised  the  price  of  table  drink. 

WTiat  is  the  reason,  do  you  think  ? 

The  tax  on  malt ’s  the  cause,  I  hear; — 

But  what  has  malt  to  do  with  beer?” 

One  day,  meeting  two  royal  dukes 
walking  up  St.  James’s  Street,  the 
youngest  thus  flippantly  addressed  him  : 
“  I  say,  Sherry,  we  have  just  been  dis¬ 
cussing  whether  you  are  a  greater  fool  or 
rogue ;  what  is  your  own  opinion,  my 
boy  ?”  Mr.  Sheridan  having  bowed  and 
smiled  at  the  compliment,  took  each  of 
them  by  the  arm,  and  instantly  replied, 
“#Why,  faith,  I  believe  1  am  between 
both .” 

Being  on  a  parliamentary  committee, 
he  one  day  entered  the  room  as  all  the 
members  were  seated  and  ready  to  com¬ 
mence  business.  Perceiving  no  empty 
seat,  he  bowed  ;  and,  looking  round  the 
table  with  a  droll  expression  of  counte¬ 
nance,  said,  “  Will  any  gentleman  move, 
that  I  may  take  the  chair  ?” 

Looking  over  a  number  of  the  Quarterly 
Review  one  day  at  Brookes’s,  soon  after  its 
first  appearance,  he  said,  in  reply  to  a 
gentleman  who  observed  that  the  editor, 
Mr.  Gifford,  had  boasted  of  his  power  of 
conferring  and  distributing  literary  repu¬ 
tation  ;  u  Very  likely  :  and  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  instance  I  think  he  has  done  it  so 
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profusely  as  to  have  left  none  for  him - 
self. ” 

Soon  after  the  Irish  members  were  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  British  House  Commons, 
at  the  Union  in  1801,  one  of  them,  in  the 
midst  of  his  maiden  harangue,  and  in  the 
national  warmth  of  his  heart,  thus  ad¬ 
dressed  the  chair : — “  And  new,  my  dear 
Mr.  Speaker,”  &c.,  which  created  a  loud 
laugh  from  all  parts  of  the  house.  As 
soon  as  their  mirth  had  subsided,  Mr. 
Sheridan  gave  it  another  fillip,  by  observ¬ 
ing,  “  that  the  Honourable  Member  was 
perfectly  in  order  ;  for  thanks  to  the  mi¬ 
nisters,  now-a-days,  every  thing  is  dear  ” 

The  Hon.  Mr.  S -  having  finished 

a  tragedy,  sent  it  to  Sheridan  with  a  note, 
requesting  an  early  opinion,  and  offering 
it  for  performance  at  Drury  Lane.  The 
manager  looked  over  the  manuscript ;  but 
seeing  nothing  fit  for  representation,  laid 
it  on  the  table  before  the  noble  author, 
who  called  two  days  after,  without  say¬ 
ing  a  word.  “  Well,  now,  my  dear  She¬ 
ridan,”  said  the  dramatist,  “  what  do 
you  think  of  it  ?  My  friend,  Cumber¬ 
land,  has  promised  me  a  prologue ;  and 
I  dare  say,  for  the  interest  of  the  theatre, 
you  will  have  no  objection  to  supply  me 
with  an  epilogue  ?” —  “  Trust  me,  my 
dear  Sir,”  replied  Sheridan  drily  and 
shaking  his  head,  “  it  will  never  come  to 
that ,  depend  on’t.” 

A  friend  having  pointed  out  to  Mr. 
Sheridan  that  lord  Kenyon  had  fallen 
asleep  at  the  first  representation  of  Pi~ 
zarro,  and  that,  too,  in  the  midst  of 
Rolla’s  fine  speech  to  the  Peruvian  sol¬ 
diers,  the  dramatist  felt  rather  mortified  ; 
but  instantly  recovering  his  usual  good- 
humour,  he  said,  “  Ah  !  poor  man  !  let 
him  sleep  ;  he  thinks  he  is  on  the 
Bench.” 

The  conversation  at  Brookes’s  one  day 
turning  on  lord  Henry  Petty’s  projected 
tax  upon  iron,  one  gentleman  said  that 
as  there  was  so  much  opposition  to  it,  it 
would  be  better  to  raise  the  proposed  sum 
upon  coals.  “  Hold  !  my  dear  fellow,” 
said  Sheridan,  “  that  would  be  out  of 
the  frying-pan  into  the  fire,  with  a  ven¬ 
geance  !” 

But,  that  Sheridan  was  from  his  very 
infancy,  a  person  of  great  wit,  the  two 
following  anecdotes  will  prove  beyond 
doubt.  Being  at  a  boarding  school, 
where  were  also  two  brothers,  the  sons  of 
a  physician,  the  conversation  in  the  play¬ 
ground,  as  is  often  the  case  with  boys, 
frequently  turned  on  the  rank,  riches,  and 
professions  of  their  parents.  The  bro¬ 
thers  were  one  day  bragging  largely  of 
their  father,  saying,  “  that  he  was  a 
gentleman ,  and  that  he  professionally 
attended  several  of  the  nobility.”  “  And 


so  is  my  father  a  gentleman  ;  and  as  good 
as  your  father,  any  day,”  replied  little 
Sheridan.  “Ah!  but,”  said  the  elder 
boy,  “  your  father  is  an  actor ,  Dick,-— a 
player  on  the  public  stage  ;  consequently, 
it  is  impossible  that  he  can  be  a  gen  lie- 
man.” — “  You  may  think  so,”  replied 
Sheridan,  “  but  I  don’t ;  for  your  father 
kills  people;  and  mine  only  amuses 
them.” 

A  gentleman  having  a  remarkably  long 
visage,  was  one  day  riding  by  the  school, 
at  the  gate  of  which  he  overheard  young 
Sheridan  say  to  another  lad,  “  That  gen¬ 
tleman’s  face  is  longer  than  his  life.”— - 
Struck  by  the  strangeness  of  this  rude  obser¬ 
vation,  the  man  turned  his  horse’s  head,  and 
requested  an  explanation.  “  Sir,”  said  the 
boy,  “  I  meant  no  offence  in  the  world, 
but  I  have  read  in  the  Bible  at  school, 
that  a  man’s  life  is  but  a  span ,  and  I  am 
sure  your  face  is  double  that  length.” 
The  gentleman  could  not  help  laughing, 
and  he  threw  the  lad  sixpence  for  his  wit. 

Mr.  Sheridan  met  with  a  few  hard 
rubs  himself,  however;  one  or  two  of 
which  may  not  be  unentertaining  to 
mention. 

He  was  endeavouring  to  compliment 
(vulgd,  to  gammon )  a  city  tailor  out  of  a 
new  suit  of  clothes,  and  promising  him 
half  a  dozen  similar  orders  every  year. 
“  You  are  an  excellent  cut,  my  friend,” 
said  Sheridan,  “  and  you  beat  our  snips 
of  the  West  end,  hollow.  Why  don’t 
you  push  your  thimble  amongst  us  ?  I’ll 
recommend  you  everywhere.  Upon  my 
honour,  your  work  gives  you  infinite 
credit-”—  “  Yes,”  replied  Twist,  “I 
always  take  care  that  my  work  gives  long 
credit ;  but  the  wearers  ready  money.” 

On  one  occasion,  he  received  a  pretty 
hard  hit  from  one  of  the  electors,  as  he 
was  on  a  canvassing  visit  at  Stafford.  He 
was  met  in  the  streets  by  one  of  his  old 
voters,  a  simple,  but  substantial  bargess, 
with  whom  he  had  formerly  had  some 
dealings  of  a  pecuniary  nature.  This 
man  accosted  him  as  follows  : — “  Well, 
Maister  Sheridan,  I  be  main  glad  to  see 
you.  How  be  ye,  eh  ? — “  Why,  thank 
you,  my  friend,  very  well.  I  hope  you 
and  your  family  are  well,”  replied  the 
candidate.  “  Ay,  ay,”  answered  the 
elector,  “  they  are  pretty  nobbling  ; — 
but  they  tell  me,  Maister  Sheridan,  as 
how  you  are  trying  to  get  a  Palumentaiy 
Reform.  Do  ye  think  ye  shall  get  it  ?” 
— “  Why,  yes,”  said  Sheridan,  “  I  hope 
so.” — “  And  so  do  I,”  replied  his  consti¬ 
tuent,  “  for  then  you’ll  be  able  to  pay  off' 
the  old  election  scores,  shan’t  ye  . 
New  Monthly  Magazine. 
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WATRRM  \N  TOM  AND  BETTY  j  ONES. 

BY  T.  HOOD. 

There  was  a  jolly  waterman, 

And  he  was  fond  of  wet, 

He  laid  a  wager  he  would  wed 
A  girl  whose  name  was  Bet. 

He  staked  his  blunt  and  launched  his  boat. 

And  took  his  sculls  in  hand, 

Says  he.  “  Now  I  am  once  ailoat, 

She  can't  three  sculls  withstand.” 

But  still  poor  Tom  felt  many  qualms 
As  up  the  reach  he  steered. 

He  thought  as  how  he'd  reach  her  heart, 
Although  he  was  afeard  ; 

And  then  he  rowed  with  might  and  main, 

Then  floated  with  the  tide — 

And  then  he  chewed  his  thoughts  and  quid. 
Then  turn'd  them  both  aside. 

As  thus  engaged,  he  shut  his  eyes, 

And  swore  as  how  he’d  slight  her ; 

He  fouled  a  barge — just  as  he  said, 

“  My  heart  it  is  much  lighter!” 

Tom  went  in  over  head  and  ears, 

And  loud  began  to  squall : 

They  soon  pulled  up  and  pulled  him  in — 

Oh,  wbat  a  waterfall  i 

Says  Tom,'*  'This  comes  of  makiug  love — 

I’ll  see  her  yet  and  scold  her; 

For  though  my  heart  was  like  afire, 

By  —  it’s  now  much  colder." 

**  Young  man,*  shouts  one  on  board  the  barge, 
“  Oh,  let  your  heart  be  free  !" 

Quoth  Tom,  44  You’d  better  mind  your  eye, 
You’re  a  lighterman  than  me!” 

At  Putney  they  put  Tom  ashore. 

And  he  put  on  his  coat, 

And  to  the  Eight  Bells  then  went  he, 

To  wet  his  thirsty  throat; 

He  rang  the  changes  on  his  belle. 

And  called  for  many  a  jug, 

And  then  began  his  mug  to  eye. 

And  then  to  eye  his  mug. 

Now  Betty  Jones  she  lived  hard  by, 

And  by  bard  work  she  lived  ; 

To  gain  much  love  she  had  a  way, 

And  much  away  she  gived  ; 

So  Tom  he  toddled  up  to  her, 

And  in  her  presence  came. 

Says  be,  “  I  stopped  at  your  strange  gate.” 
Says  she,  “  Your  gait’s  the  same.” 

44  Bet,  I’ve  come  up  to  marry  you.” 

“  Oh,  marry  come  up,”  quoth  Jones. 

Says  lie  “  I  claim  you  for  my  rib. 

For  1  love  your  flesh  and  bones; 

I  do  ndoreyeu,  on  my  life — 

Just  look  into  my  heart !” 

“  O,  wretch  !  I’ll  never  be  your  wife — 

Begoue,  with  all  your  art !” 

“  O,  Bet,  how  can  you  use  me  so  ?” 

44  It  is  no  use,”  she  cried  ; 

44  My  soul  it  is  a  fishmonger’s.” 

He  left  the  house,  and  sighed — 

And  being  vexed  at  such  an  end, 

He  vex’d  his  being  more 
He  drank  till  he  became  a  hog. 

And  then  went  off— a  bore. 


4<  If  ever  I  have  Betty  Jones, 

May  Davy  Jones  have  me — 

I  will  not  miss  another  fair, 

For  a  better  fair  than  she.” 

His  friends  were  anxious  to  find  out 
How  she  his  love  had  met  ; 

But  Tom  was  mute — so  Bet  he  lost, 

And  likewise  lost  his  bet. 

Literary  Chronicle. 

®fje  ^elector; 

AND 

LITERARY  NOTICES  OF 

NEW  WORKS. 


AN  IRISH  HEDGE  SCHOOL. 

On  reaching  the  houses,  Eugene  stopped 
us  in  front  of  one,  the  roof  of  which  had 
fallen  in — This  is  all  that  remains  of  our 
village  school.  Here,  in  his  noisy  man- 
sion,  sat  Phil.  Sulivan,  wielding  his  birch 
as  if  it  had  been  a  sceptre,  while  his  little 
subjects  were  ranged  round  on  benches 
formed  of  sods,  that  you  may  still  see 
along  the  wall.  The  tire ,  when  any  was 
required,  was  made  in  the  centre  of  the 
apartment,  the  fuel  being  furnished  by 
each  scholar  daily  bringing  a  turf  with 
him.  The  door  was  formed  of  stakes  in¬ 
terlaced  with  wattles ,  a  loop  of  which 
thrown  over  a  crooked  nail,  served  the 
purpose  of  a  lock,  and  a  rude  table,  that 
the  master  sat  at,  was  all  the  desk  in  the 
school.  As  they  came  in  at  the  door,  the 
urchins  were  obliged  to  make  their  best 
bow,  by  drawing  back  the  left  leg,  catch¬ 
ing  the  tuft  of  hair  that  hung  over  the 
forehead,  and  bringing  their  stiff  necks 
to  the  precise  mathematical  curve  that 
constituted  politeness  ;  while  Phil,  sat  in 
the  middle,  sometimes  talking  English, 
sometimes  Irish,  to  suit  himself  to  the 
comprehension  of  his  pupils.  As  a  speci¬ 
men  of  the  manner  in  which  he  accom¬ 
plished  this,  I  will  give  you  a  journal  of 
my  first  day  at  school. 

While  the  more  advanced  scholars  were 
conning  their  tasks,  he  taught  the  younger 
tyros  the  alphabet—  “  Come  up  here,  Pat. 
Geehan,”  said  he,  to  a  red-headed  boy 
dressed  in  a  gray  frieze  coat,  which  came 
down  to  his  heels,  and  a  pair  of  old  leather 
breeches,  that,  only  reaching  half  way 
down  his  thighs,  exposed  his  red  measled 
legs. — “  Come  stand  up  here  on  the  table, 
and  let  the  boys  hear  how  well  you  can 
say  your  letters.”  — Pat  mounted  with 
great  confidence  ;  but  when  his  phiz,  by 
being  raised  into  the  light,  became  more 
distinctly  seen,  “  Ubbaboo  tearin’  mur¬ 
der  !”  exclaimed  Phil.,  u  where  have  been 
wid  that  face  ?  why  man  alive  you’ve  been 
kissing  the  prata  pot,  and  your  hair  too 
stanin’  up  foi  a  price,  like  the  bristles  of 
a  fighting  pig, — is  there  no  water  in  the 
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stream  ?  and  it  would  have  been  no  great 
trouble  to  draw  your  fingers  through  your 
hair  any  how.”  — Pat  very  composedly 
lifted  up  the  tail  of  his  coat,  and  spitting 
upon  it,  gave  his  face  a  wipe  that  left  it 
streaked  like  a  branded  cow. — -44  There 
now,”  said  Phil.,  44  blow  your  nose  and 
hold  up  your  head  like  a  gentleman  ; 
what’s  this  avick ,”  said  he,  pointing  to 
the  first  letter  of  the  alphabet — Pac 
scratched  his  head— 44  you  don’t  know 
what  it  is, — small  blame  to  you,  for  your 
mother  keeps  you  running  after  the  cows 
when  you  should  be  at  your  lamin' ; 
but  look  up  at  the  couples  of  the  house, 
and  try  if  you  can’t  remember  it.” — 44  A,” 
said  Pat — 44  Well  done,  what’s  the  name 
of  the  next  one  Pat  hesitated  again — 
44  what  do  you  call  the  big  fly  that  makes 
the  honey  ?”  —  44  B.” — 44  Och  you’re  a 
genus  Pat  ready  made.”  So  on  he  went 
illustrating  in  this  manner,  until  he  came 
to  the  letter  O,  having  tried  Pat’s  genus 
with  it  two  or  three  ways,  to  no  purpose, 
Phil,  was  getting  out  of  patience — 
44  What  would  you  say  if  I  was  to  hit 
you  a  palthog  on  the  ear  ?”  (suiting  the 
action  to  the  word.) — 44  O,”  cried  Pat, 
clapping  his  hand  upon  the  afflicted  spot, 
which  rung  with  the  blow — 44  I  knew  you 
would  find  it,”  said  Phil — By  the  help 
of  this  admonition  Pat  struggled  through 
the  rest  of  the  letters — 44  Well,  you  may 
sit  down  now  and  send  up  Mick  Mori- 
arty.” — Mick  was  rather  farther  on  than 
Pat ;  he  was  spelling  words  ;  after  spel¬ 
ling  two  or  three  tolerably  well,  he  came 
to  the  word  what — 44  Well,  what  does 
w-h-a-t  make?”  —  Mick  was  not  sure 
about  it, — 44  w-h-a-t,”  said  Phil. 44  sounds 
fat ;  but,  (conscious  of  his  own  error  in 
the  pronunciation)  when  I  say  fat,  don’t 
you  say  fat,  but  do  you  say  fat  your  own 
way.” — Scenes  and  Sketches  of  a  Soldier's 
Life  in  Ireland. 

SLtechotes  <mtr  3rvecollecttons$. 

Notings,  selections, 

Anecdote  and  joke  : 

Our  recollections ; 

With  gravities  for  graver  folk. 


The  following  are  extracts  from  the  Earl 
of  Bridgewater’s  Family  Anecdotes ,  print¬ 
ed  for  private  circulation,  and  for  which 
we  are  indebted  to  the  interesting  pages 
of  the  Literary  Gazette : — 

My  family  connexion  with  John,  the 
great  Duke  of  Marlborough,  has  put  me 
into  possession  of  some  traditional  anec¬ 
dotes  concerning  him,  which  are  known 
but  to  few. 

The  Earl  of  Peterborough  commanded 
in  Spain  and  in  Portugal,  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  in  Germany,  &c.  Lord 


Peterborough  obtained  the  supplies  of 
which  he  stood  in  need,  thriftily,  tardily, 
difficultly  ;  to  the  duke  was  given  what¬ 
ever  he  desired,  easily,  speedily  :  in  his 
service  ran  readily  the  court,  the  parlia¬ 
ment,  the  ministry,  the  public  opinion. 
One  day,  upon  Lord  Peterborough’s  tem¬ 
porary  return,  finding  all  his  proposals, 
projects,  recommendations  taken  ad  refe¬ 
rendum ,  and  much  disgusted  withal,  he 
threw  himself  into  a  sedan-chair,  drew 
the  curtains  at  the  sides  as  well  as  in  front, 
in  order  to  hide  himself,  that  he  might 
not  be  known  or  seen.  The  populace 
took  up  an  idea  that  the  person  in  the 
chair  was  the  Duke  of  Marlborough ;  they 
gathered  around  it — 44  God  bless  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough  ! — God  bless  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough  !” — 44  Gentlemen,”  said 
Lord  Peterborough,  pushing  down  one  of 
the  windows,  44  I  am  not  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough.”  — -  44  Oh,  yes,”  said  a 
spokesman  of  the  multitude,  44  you  are 
Duke  of  Marlborough ;  we  know  you 
well  enough.” — 44  Gentlemen,”  said  Lord 
Peterborough,  44  I  am  not  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough.  Let  me  down,”  he  called 
out  to  his  chairmen — got  out  of  the  chair, 
and  now  standing  :  44 1  am  not  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  I  tell  you  ;  and  I  will 
give  you  two  convincing  proofs  that  I  am 
not :  one  is,  that  I  have  but  a  single 
guinea,”  and  he  turned  his  pockets  in¬ 
side  out :  44  the  other  is,  that  I  give  it 
you,”  and  he  threw  it  among  them. 

Upon  the  eve  of  a  great  pitched  battle, 
which  was  to  be  fought  the  ensuing  morn¬ 
ing,  under  the  united  command  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  and  Francis  Eugene 
of  Savoy,  (usually  denominated  Prince 
Eugene,)  Prince  Eugene  came  after  din¬ 
ner,  by  appointment,  to  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  and  settled  with  him,  as  he 
thought,  all  things  relative  to  the  battle 
of  the  next  day.  The  Duke  of  Marlbo¬ 
rough  had  taken  up  his  head-quarters  at 
a  small  house,  which  had  a  little  garden 
before  it,  and  a  coach-round.  Prince 
Eugene  was  received  in  great  state.  In 
driving  out  of  the  coach-round,  it  struck 
Prince  Eugene  that  there  was  one  manoeu¬ 
vre  he  had  not  notified  to  the  duke. 
44  Drive  me  back  again.”  He  skipt  nim¬ 
bly  into  the  house  ;  and  in  the  drawing¬ 
room,  where  he  had  been  received,  he 
found  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  perched 
upon  a  chair,  with  his  handkerchief  under 
his  shoes,  and  whiffing  out  the  wax-can¬ 
dles  of  the  middle  piece  or  lustre. 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough,  when  he 
got  old,  usually  passed  the  evening  in  a 
room  which  looks  upon  one  of  the  courts 
of  Blenheim-House.  I  know  the  room 
from  long  habits,  because  it  was  that 
which  was  appropriated  to  be  my  bed- 
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chamber,  after  the  death  of  the  old  Duchess 
of  Bedford,  whenever  I  came  to  Blen¬ 
heim.  In  that  room  he  played  regularly 
every  evening  at  chess.  When  he  was 
beat,  the  old  man  sometimes  shed  tears. 
u  Every  one,”  he  sobbed  out,  “  every 
one  can  beat  me  now.” 

One  day,  when  Lord  Bath  told  us  he 
was  going  to  Longleat,  and  mentioned  the 
place  where  he  should  sleep  on  the  road. 
“  You  will  not  be  so  well  there  as  at 
home.” — “  Yes,”  said  Lord  Bath,  “  but 
I  like  an  inn.” — “  How  can  you,  master 
of  Longleat,  and  with  your  house  in  Ar- 
lington-street,  like  an  inn  ?” — “  Yes,” 
said  Lord  Bath,  “  I  like  an  inn,  because 
they  seem  always  so  glad  to  see  me.” 

It  is  very  well  known,  that  by  the  laws 
of  England  the  chancellor  is  held  to  be  the 
guardian  of  the  persons  and  property  of 
all  such  persons  as  are  said  to  be  no  longer 
of  sound  mind  and  good  disposing  me¬ 
mory  ;  in  fine,  to  have  lost  their  senses. 
Lord  Chancellor  Loughborough  told  me 
that  he  ordered  to  be  brought  to  him  a 
man  against  whom  his  heirs  wished  to 
take  out  a  statute  of  lunacy.  He  exa¬ 
mined  him  very  attentively,  put  various 
questions  to  him,  to  all  of  which  he  made 
most  pertinent  and  apposite  answers. — 
“  This  man  mad!”  thought  he;  “verily 
he  is  one  of  the  ablest  men  I  ever  met 
with  !”  Towards  the  end  of  his  exami¬ 
nation,  however,  was  put  into  Lord  Lough¬ 
borough’s  hand  a  little  scrap  of  paper,  torn 
from  a  letter,  on  which  was  written  with  a 
pencil,  “  Ezekiel.”  This  was  enough  for 
such  a  shrewd  and  able  man  as  Lord  Lough¬ 
borough.  He  forthwith  took  his  cue. — 
“  What  fine  poetry,”  said  the  chancellor, 
“  is  in  Isaiah  !” — “  Very  fine,”  replied 
the  man,  “  especially  when  read  in  the 
original  Hebrew.” — “  And  how  well  Je¬ 
remiah  wrote!” — “Surely,”  said  the 
man _ “  What  a  genius,  too,  was  Eze¬ 

kiel!” — “  Do  you  like  him  ?”  said  the 
man  ;  “  I'll  tell  you  a  secret — I  am  Eze¬ 
kiel  !” 

When  the  Earl  of  Bradford  was  brought 
before  the  chancellor,  to  be  examined 
upon  application  for  a  statute  of  lunacy 
against  him,  the  chancellor  asked  him, 
“  How  many  legs  has  a  sheep  ?” — “  Does 
your  lordship  mean,”  answered  Lord 
Bradford,,  “  a  live  sheep  or  a  dead  sheep  ?” 
— “  Is  it  not  the  same  thing  ?”  said  the 
chancellor — “  No,  my  lord,”  said  Lord 
Bradford,  “  there  is  much  difference  ;  a 
live  sheep  may  have  four  legs ;  a  dead 
sheep  has  only  two :  the  two  fore  legs  are 
shoulders  ;  but  there  are  but  two  legs  of 
mutton.” 

A  fat,  puffy,  big-wigged  little  chap  got 
up  into  his  desk  to  read  prayers  to  a  small 
congregation  one  Friday  morning,  where 
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I  was  present.  The  clerk  was  ready  in 
his  desk  below  him.  The  printed  book 
out  of  which  the  little  chap  had  to  read 
prayers  was  dog-eared,  torn,  and  missing; 
he  hunted  for  it  some  time,  and  at  length 
called,  thinking  that  the  first  page,  dog¬ 
eared  as  it  was  and  torn,  had  dropped,  and 
was  lying  somewhere  by,  “  John  !  John  ! 
what  is  become  of  Almighty  and  most 
merciful  Father  ?  I  can’t  find  him  !” 

My  father  sometimes  said  that  he  knew 
the  length  of  an  old  woman’s  conscience, 
for  he  had  been  told  the  measure.  An 
old  woman,  who  was  one  of  the  iveeders 
in  the  garden,  accosted  him  one  morning, 
and  said,  “  My  lord,  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  red  tape  in  the  garden-house  ;  may  I 
take  some  of  it?” — “  Yes,  good  woman, 
certainly ;  take  enough,  in  conscience,” 
said  he.  The  head-gardener,  who  after¬ 
wards  had  occasion  for  some  tape,  finding 
but  little  left,  measured  the  remainder, 
and  found  the  old  woman  bad  taken  thirty 
feet  and  about  a  half. 


©at&mv. 

“  1  am  but  a  Gatherer  ana  disposer  of  other 
men's  stuff.” — Wotton . 


REFLECTION. 

When  you  are  disposed  to  be  vain  of 
your  mental  acquirements,  look  up  to 
those  who  are  more  accomplished  than 
yourself,  that  you  may  be  fired  with  emu¬ 
lation  ;  but  when  you  feel  dissatisfied 
with  your  cirsumstances,  look  down  on 
those  beneath  you,  that  you  may  learn 
contentment. 


ANECDOTE  OF  ALBERT,  DUKE 
OF  SAXONY. 

In  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Frederic  III. 
there  was  dug  out  of  the  mines  of  Schnee- 
burg,  a  block  of  silver  of  immense  mag¬ 
nitude,  it  weighing  forty  thousand  pounds. 
Schneeburg  was  at  that  time  under  the 
government  of  the  house  of  Saxony,  and 
the  produce  of  the  mines  accordingly  be¬ 
longed  to  the  dukes  of  that  house.  The 
celebrated  Albert  was  then  duke  of 
Saxony ;  and  on  being  informed  of  the 
circumstance,  he  invited  a  number  of  his 
friends  to  come  and  see  it.  He  ordered  a 
sumptuous  entertainment  to  be  prepared 
in  the  mine,  and  the  cloth  to  be  spread 
upon  the  block  of  silver  ;  which  being 
done,  he  thus  addressed  the  company  : — 
“  Gentlemen,  although  the  emperor  Fre¬ 
deric  is  undoubted  a  very  powerful  mo¬ 
narch,  yet  I  believe  you  will  allow,  that 
notwithstanding  his  magnificence,  he  has 
not  such  a  rich  table  as  this  to  dine  upon.” 
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A  TRUE  PATRIOT. 

In  1748,  when  the  Austrians  were  in 
the  possession  of  Genoa,  the  republic 
were  in  want  of  money,  and  to  raise  a 
supply,  were  about  to  levy  some  new 
taxes.  M.  Grillo,  a  citizen  of  wealth 
and  consequence,  on  the  morning  when 
the  edict  was  to  be  passed,  strewed  the 
lobby  of  the  council-room  with  pieces  of 
rope.  On  being  asked  his  meaning,  he 
replied,  “that  the  people  having  exhausted 
all  their  resources,  it  was  but  fair  to  fur¬ 
nish  them  with  the  means  of  leaving  a 
world  which  could  no  longer  be  worth 
living  in.”  “  But,”  replied  the  senators, 
“  we  want  money ;  the  urgencies  of  the 
state  demand  it,  and  where  else  is  it  to 
be  had  ?”  “  I’ll  tell  you,”  said  Grillo, 
and  quitting  the  palace,  he  shortly  after 
returned,  followed  by  porters  loaded  with 
•600,000  livres  in  gold  and  silver.  “  Let 
every  one  of  you,”  he  cried,  “  follow  my 
example,  and  the  money  you  want  will 
be  found.”  The  tax  was  no  more  men¬ 
tioned,  the  nobility  made  a  voluntary 
contribution,  and  Genoa  was  saved. 


The  following  remarkable  piece  of  sim¬ 
plicity  lately  appeared  in  the  Times  in 
the  shape  of  an  advertisement: — Any 
lady  or  gentleman  of  large  fortune,  who 
can  spare  1,000/.  or  2,000/.  without  mis - 
sing  it ,  have  it  ih  their  power  to  make  a 
fellow  creature  happy,  by  giving  it  to  a 
young  man  just  starting  in  life  with  the 
fairest  prospects.  He  will  give  every  sa¬ 
tisfactory  account  of  himself  and  family 
that  may  be  required.  If  there  are  any 
so  disposed  to  assist  him,  they  may  learn 
more  particulars  of  the  advertiser  by  ad¬ 
dressing  a  letter,  post  paid,  with  real  name 
and  address,  requesting  an  interview,  to 
J.  O  B.  &c — Alas  !  for  poor  J.  O.  B. 
He  will  need  all  the  patience  of  his  name¬ 
sake  if  he  is  to  wait  for  happiness  till  this 
modest  request  is  complied  with. 


A  certain  Parisian  preacher  was  hold¬ 
ing  forth,  not  much  to  the  satisfaction  of 
his  audience.  “  He  did  better  last  year,” 
observed  Santeuil,  the  poet,  who  was  pre¬ 
sent.  A  byestander  asserted,  that  “  he 
must  be  mistaken,  for  that  the  present 
exhibitor  had  not  preached  at  all  the  year 
before.”  u  That  is  what  I  mean,”  an¬ 
swered  the  poet. 


CHINESE  STATISTICS. 

China  contains  1,287,999  square  miles, 
or  830,719,300  acres-  The  population  is 
estimated  at  330,000,000,  and  the  re¬ 
venue  amounts  to  £12,140,625,  There 


are  256  persons  to  a  square  mile,  and  the 
tax  upon  each  inhabitant  does  not  exceed 
1$.  6|ii.  annually,  yet  the  people  are 
wretched,  and  infanticide  is  allowed ,  to 
prevent  the  expense  of  bringing  up  a  family. 


INGENIOUS  ANAGRAM. 

The  following  anagram,  on  the  well- 
known  bibliographer,  William  Oldys, 
may  claim  a  place  among  the  first  pro¬ 
ductions  of  this  class.  It  was  by  Oldys 
himself,  and  was  found  by  his  executors 
in  one  of  his  MSS. 

W.  O. 

In  word  and  Wile  i  am  a  friend  to  you ; 
And  one  friend  Old  is  worth  an  hun¬ 
dred  new. 


EPIGRAM, 

Screw  lives  by  shifts,  yet  swears  with 
no  small  oaths, 

With  all  his  shifts,  he  cannot  shift  his 
clothes. 


i  J  DEAD  ALIVE. 

An  undertaker  was  aked  how  his  business 
was,  when  he  replied,  “  It  is  very  dead , 
for  the  season  is  healthy .”  Sometime 
after  he  was  asked  the  same  question, 
when  he  said,  “  It  is  a  sickly  time,  and 
its  all  alive,” 


A  window-tax  collector  in  Ireland,  a 
man  of  convivial  habits,  was  pressing  a 
friend  of  his  after  dinner  to  fill  his  glass. 
“  I  have  filled,”  said  the. other.  “  Ay,” 
replied  the  taxman,  “  but  not  full,” 
“  Well,”  said  his  friend,  “  you  are  too 
strict  in  your  office ;  cannot  even  a  sky¬ 
light  escape  you  ?” 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

It  has  frequently  been  suggested  by  numerous 
subscribers  and  friends  to  the  Mirror,  that  we 
should  defer  our  general  answers  to  correspon¬ 
dents  until  the  completion  of  a  monthly  part. 
We  have  considered  of  the  proposed  plan,  and 
injustice  to  the  general  reader,  who,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  our  hebdomadal  notices,  has  been  de¬ 
prived  of  his  full  column  of  literary  novelty,  and 
further  to  add  to  the  uniformity  and  typogra¬ 
phical  beauty  of  the  work,  we,  in  future,  shall 
adopt  it.  Our  friends,  therefore,  are  informed, 
that  at  the  close  of  the  present  and  every  suc¬ 
ceeding  month,  a  full  Notice  to  Correspondents 
will  be  given  on  the  Wrapper  of  the  Mont  any 
Parts  of  the  Mirror. 

Mr  H.  W.  Dewhurst,  H.  R.  W.,  and  Curios, 
will  tied  letters  at  our  publisher’s. 
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An  intelligent  correspondent,  during  a 
recent  excursion  in  the  county  of  Sussex, 
visited  the  village  of  Mayfield,  and  has 
favoured  i\3  with  an  original  drawing, 
(from  which  our  artist  has  worked  the 
above  engraving,)  and  the  subjoined 
remarks,  including  a  pleasant  sketch 
of  local  scenery,  and  an  account  of  the 
present  state  of  St.  Dunstan’s  Palace. 


finely  contrasted  with  the  bright  beams 
that  glowed  upon  their  summits,  or  played 
upon  the  yellow  leaves  of  the  seared 
forest ;  while  the  distant  hills,  with  their 
mantling  woods,  floated  away  in  thedarken- 
ing  tints  of  evening,  as  the  setting^sun, 

“  Now  half  immersed,  and  now  a  golden  curve. 
Gives  one  bright  glaiice,  then  total  disappears.” 


(For  the  Mirror.) 

It  was  a  delightful  autumnal  evening, 
and  the  sun  was  gilding  the  serene  and 
lovely  face  of  nature  with  his  declining, 
beams,  as  I  sallied  forth  to  take  my  ac¬ 
customed  evening  strolL  Naught  was 
heard  save  the  tinkling  of  the  sheep  bell 
and  distant  shout  of  the  merry  hopper, 
wlnle  through  their  band 

_ _ <<  Resounds  the  blended  voice 

Of  happy  labour,  love,  and  social  glee.” 

The  horizon  was  beautifully  tinged  with 
a  bright  and  glowing  yellow,  intermin¬ 
gled  with  long  paralleled  streaks  of  car¬ 
mine  and  vermilion,  increasing  and  di¬ 
minishing  in  brilliancy  as  they  were  nearer 
or  farther  removed  from  the  splendid  disk 
of  the  solar  luminary.  The  long  and 
gloomy  shadows  of  the  mountains  were 
Vol.  ix.  O 


Here  and  there  the  checkered  valley, 
meandered  by  the  purling  stream  or  shady 
lane,  stretched  its  green  and  fallowed 
fields  ;  the  ivy  mantled  tower  and  village 
spire  rearing  their  majestic  summits  above 
encircling  woods,  and  the  spreading, 
“  many  coloured”  forest,  skirted  by  the 
white-washed  cottage  of  the  peasant  swain, 
or  the  lofty  mansion  of  his  baronial  lord, 
diversified  the  scene  with  their  peculiar 
beauties,  as 

- “  A  faint  erroneous  ray, 

Glanced  from  th’  imperfect  surfaces  of  things. 
Flings  half  an  image  on  the  straining  eye; 

While  waving  woods,  aud  villages,  and  streams. 
And  rocks,  and  mountain  tops,  that  long  re" 
taic’d 

Th’  ascending  gleams,  are  all  one  swimming 
scene, 

Uncertain  if  beheld.” 

I  continued  my  ramble  over  hill  and 
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dale,  my  mind  “  in  airy  vision  rapt,” 
till  the  lofty  walls  of  Mayfield  Abbey 
reared  their  chasmed  front  in  my  devi¬ 
ously  winding  path.  A  faint  glimmering 
beam  still  played  upon  its  western  end, 
lightly  tinging  with  a  yellow  gleam  the 
broken  muliion  and  decayed  arch ;  it 
faded,  and  involved  the  tower,  the  long 
and  cloistered  aisles,  the  sculptured  ca¬ 
pital,  and  projecting  buttress,  in  one  deep, 
solemn,  monastic  gloom. 

As  I  reclined  against  the  corner  of  a 
mouldering  column,  I  contemplated  with 
sentiments  of  mingled  emotion  and  re¬ 
gret,  the  venerable  remains  of  the  religion 
and  superstition  of  our  forefathers.  I 
thought  of  the  times  when  its  lofty  halls 
had  resounded  to  the  choral  strains  of  the 
monks  at  their  vesper  or  matin  prayers, 
to  the  jocund  merriment  of  the  reveller*, 
and  the  jingling  clank  of  the  mailed  sol¬ 
dier.  These  it  has  alternately  sheltered 
from  the  lowering  tempest  or  scorching 
heat  of  a  summer’s  sun ;  but  now  (and 
dismal  is  the  reverse)  its  halls  are  no 
longer  screened  by  a  fretted  roof ;  the 
highly  carved  capital  tottering  on  its  riven 
shaft,  huge  masses  of  stone  hurled  from 
the  lofty  column,  too  plainly  tell  the  mu¬ 
sing  wanderer  how  soon  Time’s  scythe 
must  sweep  its  walls  away,  and, 

“  Like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision, 

Leave  not  a  wreck  behind.” 

The  generally  received  opinion  is,  that 
Mayfield  Abbey,  or  St.  Dunstan’s  Palace, 
was  built  and  founded  by  Dunstan  a 
short  time  after  his  exaltation  to  the  archi- 
episcopal  see  of  Canterbury.  It  is  a  long 
irregular  building,  (situated  on  a  hill  near 
the  village  of  Mayfield,  in  Sussex,)  and 
consists  partly  ot  Saxon  and  partly  of 
Saracenic  architecture ;  several  of  the 
arches  are  semicircular,  but  the  greatest 
part  are  of  the  pointed  style,  formed, 
without  doubt,  about  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  at  the  period  when  architecture  ex¬ 
perienced  so  great  a  revolution  in  its  prin¬ 
ciples  and  characteristic  features.  Enter¬ 
ing  a  lofty  portal  on  the  south-east  side, 
and  turning  to  the  right,  the  stranger 
finds  himself  in  a  spacious  hall  or  chapel, 
at  the  upper  end  of  which,  and  where 
formerly  the  bishop’s  throne  was  placed, 
some  beautifully  carved  work  is  inlaid, 
to  the  height  of  six  or  more  feet,  pro¬ 
ducing  a  very  neat  and  elegant  effect. 
The  roof  was  formerly  supported  by  three 
noble  and  imposing  ri*bs,  which  still  re¬ 
main  perfect  and  entire,  resting  their 
bases  in  brackets  of  various  devices. 
Leaving  the  chapel,  and  passing  several 
cells,  you,  by  another  entrance,  find  your¬ 
self  in  the  inhabited  part.  Here  there 
are  several  lofty  and  fine  rooms,  in  a  veiy 


neat  and  (considering  their  antiquity) 
tolerable  condition.  The  bailiff  who  ma¬ 
nages  the  estate  resides  here,  and  whose 
honest  wife  receives  many  a  shilling  from 
the  purse  of  the  liberal  stranger,  that 
visits  her  crumbling  mansion,  and  listens 
to  the  legend  connected  with  it,  and  which 
is  as  follows  : — 

It  happened  one  day,  as  Dunstan  was 
puffing  and  blowing  over  a  roaring  fire, 
forging  a  breast-plate,  ploughshare,  or 
some  other  useful  material,  (for  you  must 
know,  the  saint  was  a  most  excellent 
blacksmith,)  his  sable  majesty  of  the 
Tartarean  shades  introduced  himself  in 
the  form  of  a  blooming  and  sprightly 
damsel.  44  Ah,  ah,”  quoth  Dunstan, 
44  astutus  astu  non  capitur ,”  for,  espying 
the  brazen  hoofs  beneath  the  ample  folds 
of  the  petticoat,  he  resolutely  seized  the 
red-hot  tongs,  which  by  chance  happened 
to  be  in  the  fire,  and  dexterously  applied 
them  to  his  satanic  nose.  In  vain  the 
devil  roared,  and  tugged  with  all  his 
might  to  extricate  himself.  Mad  with 
the  pain,  he  mounted  high  into  the  air ; 
Dunstan,  however,  still  persisting  in  his 
hold,  was  carried  some  distance  from  his 
forge,  to  a  place  since  known  by  the  name 
of  the  44  Devil’s  Bridge,”  when  the  fiend’s 
nose,  which  was  composed  entirely  of 
brimstone ,  being  completely  melted,  he 
made  his  escape  in  a  very  sorry  condition 
from  the  forceps  of  the  bold  blacksmith. 

The  very  identical  tongs,  sic  anus  (Licit , 
(and  who  dares  contradict  an  old  woman,) 
with  the  anvil,  hammer,  and  sword  of  the 
saint,  are  preserved  in  the  abbey  with  su¬ 
perstitious  care  ;  and  without  doubt,  each 
succeeding  generation  receiving  the  gift 
with  the  creed,  will  transmit  them  to  pos¬ 
terity,  as  the  valuable  and  ever-to-be- 
cherished  relics  of  a  mighty  deed  and  a 
doughty  archbishop. 

Sagittarius. 


HISTORY  OF  CORN. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

- “  Still  a  murmur  runs 

Along  (he  soft  inclinirigjtfe/cfa  of  corn." 

Thomson. 

Corn  applies  to  all  sorts  of  grain  fit  for 
food,  particularly  wheat,  rye,  &c.  Eu¬ 
rope,  in  every  part  of  it,  Egypt  and  some 
other  parts  of  Africa,  particularly  the 
coast  of  Barbary,  and  some  parts  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  cultivated  by  the  Europeans,  and 
the  Armenians,  themselves  produce  corn. 
Other  countries  have  maize  and  rice  in 
lieu  of  it ;  and  some  parts  of  America, 
both  in  the  islands  and  continents,  simple 
roots,  such  as  potatoes  and  manioc. 
Egypt  was  anciently  the  most  fertile  of 
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all  countries  in  corn,  as  appeals  both 
from  sacred  and  profane  history.  It  fur¬ 
nished  a  good  part  of  the  people  subject 
to  the  Roman  empire,  and  was  called  the 
dry  nurse  of  Rome  and  Italy.  For  the 
first  discovery  and  culture  of  corn,  authors 
are  much  divided  ;  the  common  opinion 
is,  that  in  the  first  ages  men  lived  on  the 
spontaneous  fruits  of  the  earth,  as  acorns, 
and  the  nuts,  or  mast,  produced  by  the 
beach.  It  is  added,  that  they  had  not 
either  the  use  of  com,  nor  the  art  of  pre*- 
paring  or  making  it  eatable.  Ceres  has 
the  credit  of  being  the  first  that  shewed 
the  use  of  corn,  on  which  account  she 
was  placed  among  the  gods  ;  others  give 
the  honour  to  Tiiptolemus  ;  others  share 
it  between  the  two,  making  Ceres  the 
first  discoverer,  and  Triptolemus  the 
first  planter  and  cultivator  of  corn.  Dio¬ 
dorus  Siculus  ascribes  the  whole  to  Isis ; 
in  which  Polydore  Virgil  observes,  he 
does  not  differ  from  the  rest,  Isis  and 
Ceres  being  in  reality  the  same.  The 
Athenians  pretend  it  was  among  them 
the  art  began ;  and  the  Cretans,  or  Can- 
diots,  Sicilians,  and  Egyptians,  lay  claim 
to  the  same.  Some  think  the  title  of  the 
Sicilians  best  supported,  that  being  the 
country  of  Ceres  ;  and  authors  add,  she 
did  not  teach  the  secret  to  the  Athenians 
till  she  had  first  instructed  her  own  coun¬ 
trymen.  Others  say,  Ceres  passed  first 
into  Attica,  thence  into  Crete,  and,  last 
of  all,  into  Sicily.  Many  of  the  learned, 
however,  maintain,  it  was  in  Egypt  the 
art  of  cultivating  corn  first  began  ;  and 
it  is  certain  there  was  coin  in  Egypt  and 
the  east  long  before  the  time  of  Ceres. 
The  fruits  of  the  product  of  the  earth 
were  offered  on  her  altars,  and  those  who 
disturbed  the  mysteries  were  punished 
with  death.  P.  T.  W. 


LINES  ON  RECEIVING  A  KEEPSAKE. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

’Tis  not  the  chiming  in  with  social  mirth, 

’Tis  not  the  smiling  ease  politeness  needs, 

’Tis  not  a  seeming  sense  of  pleasure’s  worth, 
That  tells  a  man  is  happv — the  heart  bleeds 
In  company  but  seldom — but  it  feeds 
In  solitude,  in  secrecy,  on  woe, 

On  sensibility,  on  fear,  nor  heeds 
The  faithful  solace  of  those  thoughts  that  show 
How  fleeting,  vain,  and  sad  is  cv’ry  joy  below. 
And  such  am  I— for  I  have  liv’d  to  wake 
From  youthful  dreams  of  happiness  and  peace, 
To  feel  the  ties  of  fond  attachment  break, 

My  spirits  sink — domestic  pleasures  cease — 
And  my  weak  heart  hath  rather  lov’d  t’  in¬ 
crease 

Than  lessen  its  distress,  for  there  was  none 
To  comfurt  me,  none  knew  I  sought  release 
From  griefs  and  thoughts  which  wildly  led  me 
on. 

To  deeds  of  dark  despair  that  mem’ry's  self 
must  shun. 

O  2 
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And  though  the  raging  of  that  storm  is  past* 
Its  mighty  ruffle  ne’er  can  quite  abate  : 

The  reckless  fury  of  that  shock  hath  cast 
A  change  o  ur  all  my  feelings,  and  what  fate 
May  have  in  store  I  care  not.  I  create 
No  hopes,  expect  no  joys,  no  happiness  ; 

The  coming  doom  in  silence  I  await. 

Remorse  and  anguish  only  truly  bless, 

And  though  their  sting  be  sharp,  I  wifi  not  love 
them  less. 

Many  a  tear  the  cold  world  dreams  not  of, 
Steals  down  this  cheek, — many  a  struggling 
sigh, 

(At  which  deserv’d  dislike  perchance  might 
scoff',) 

Bursts  from  its  prison,  when  no  soul  is  nigh. 
Slethought  that  all  would  look  with  careless 
eye 

Upon  me,  ne’er  affection’s  voice  beguile 
My  weary  wand’rings,  till  I  droop  and  die, 

And  leave  to  other  victims  this  world’s  guile. 
The  malice  of  its  frown — the  treach’ry  of  its 
smile. 

But  I  am  human — and  could  scarcely  cope 
With  constant  disappointment,  slight,  neglect; 
It  is  a  bitter  thing  to  banish  hope, 

To  have  no  home,  no  fire-side,  to  reflect 
And  feel  that  no  soul  loves  me ;  o’er  this 
wreck’d. 

This  broken  heart,  dejection  stern  would  crave 
Dominion,  and  with  tyranny  uncheck’d. 

Would  surely  hurry  to  an  early  grave, 

Him  whom  this  tribute  of  affection  y  et  may  save. 

For  now  I  know  that  all  do  not  condemn, 
Despise,  forsake.  My  feelings  are  too  keen. 
Dejection’s  current  I  should  aim  to  stem, 

My  lonely  hours  from  melancholy  mean  ; 

And  as  I  seek  contentment’s  joys  serene, 
Perhaps  fair  hope  may  teach  me  to  forget, 

And  kindlier  whisper  of  some  lovelier  scene, 
Where  life’s  dim  sun  in  brighter  clouds  shall 
set, 

Then  cheer  thee,  drooping  heart,  thou  mayst 
he  happy  yet. 


0Tfi t 

No.  XXI. 

TEMPLE-BAR. 

(To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror.) 

Sir, — Amongst  the  many  thousands  who 
are  daily  passing  through  the  gate  of 
Temple-Bar,  there  are  perhaps  few  who 
know  any  thing  concerning  the  history  of 
it,  as  the  disadvantage  of  its  situation, 
and  the  immense  traffic  which  is  hourly 
passing  through  it,  render  it  almost  im¬ 
possible  for  any  one  to  stop  and  examine 
it.  On  this  account,  therefore,  I  am  inr 
duced  to  send  you  a  short  description  of 
this  edifice,  which  I  trust  will  not  prove 
unacceptable  to  your  readers. 

Temple-Bar  divides  the  city  of  Iiondon 
from  the  liberty  of  Westminster.  In  for¬ 
mer  times  they  were  merely  separated  by 
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a  bar ,  or  rail,  which,  from  its  immediate 
vicinity  to  the  Temple ,  acquired  the  name 
which  it  at  present  bears.  This  rail  after- 
wards  gave  place  to  a  kind  of  bridge, 
formed  of  timber,  which  stretched  across 
the  street,  and  beneath  which  was  a  gate¬ 
way  and  postern.  Shortly  after  the  fire 
of  London,  the  present  structure  was 
erected  ;  it  is  built  of  Portland  stone, 
and  of  rustic  work  below.  The  statues 
of  James  I.  and  his  consort,  Ann  of  Den¬ 
mark,  are  in  niches  on  the  eastern  front, 
with  the  royal  arms  in  the  centre,  and 
the  supporters  over  the  archways  on  each 
side,  one  of  which  is  now  down.  On  the 
eastern  front  are  the  statues  of  Charles  I. 
and  Charles  II.,  in  Roman  dresses,  which 
were  sculptured  by  John  Bushnell ;  also 
an  inscription,  which  informs  us,  that  the 
gate  was  erected  during  the  mayoralties 
of  Sir  Samuel  Starling  and  Sir  Richard 
Ford,  and  finished  in  that  of  Sir  George 
Waterman.  On  this  gate  were  generally 
exhibited  the  heads  of  those  who  suffered 
for  high  treason ;  the  last  of  which  was 
lord  Lovat’s,  who  was  beheaded  on  Tower- 
hill  for  the  rebellion  of  1745,  and  the 
skull  remained  for  many  years  afterwards, 
the  iron  bar  upon  which  they  were  placed 
being  only  removed  at  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century.  The  gates  of 
Temple-bar  are  always  closed,  and  opened 
with  great  ceremony,  when  the  king 
comes  in  state  into  the  city,  and  also  at 
the  proclamations. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c,  J.W. 


THE  MEN  ROCK. 

'  ( For  the  Mirror.  ) 

In  the  parish  of  Constantine,  in  Corn¬ 
wall,  and  on  an  estate  belonging  to  A.  F. 
Hocken,  Esq.,  is  a  most  singular  stone, 
well  worthy  the  attention  of  those  who 
visit  this  most  interesting  county.  It  is 
an  enormous  orbicular  rock  of  granite, 
supported  by  two  stones,  between  which 
there  is  a  passage,  and  from  this  circum¬ 
stance  it  derived  the  name  of  Tolmen, 
which,  in  the  ancient  Cornish  language, 
signified  the  hole-stoRe,  or  the  holed- 
stone.  It  is,  however,  now  only  known 
in  the  county  by  the  name  of  the  Men 
Rock.  This  stone,  when  viewed  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  bears  some  resemblance  to  an  egg ; 
but  on  a  nearer  inspection,  the  similitude 
disappears.  It  rests  on  its  side  on  two 
supporters,  which  appear  to  touch  it  only 
with  their  projected  points.  The  passage 
which  lies  between  these  supporters,  and 
beneath  the  rock  which  rests  upon  them, 
is  about  three  feet  high  and  as  many  wide, 
so  that  a  man  may  creep  through  without 
difficulty.  Dr.  Eorlase,  in  his  44  Anti¬ 


quities,”  imagines  that  this  passage 
through  the  Tollman  might,  in  Druidical 
times,  have  been  a  sanctuary  for  an  of¬ 
fender  to  take  refuge  from  the  vengeance 
of  his  pursuers  ;  44  or  it  might  have  been 
intended  and  used,”  says  he,  44  for  intro¬ 
ducing  proselytes  and  novices,  or  people 
under  vows,  or  about  to  offer  sacrifices, 
into  their  (the  Druids’)  Penetralia,  or 
their  more  sublime  mysteries.  I  mea¬ 
sured,”  continues  the  learned  doctor, 
‘4  one  half  of  the  circumference  of  the 
rock,  and  found  it,  according  to  my  com¬ 
putation,  forty-eight  feet  and  a  half ;  so 
that  this  stone  is  ninety-seven  feet  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  about  sixty  feet  across  the 
middle,  and,  by  the  best  information  I 
can  get,  contains  750  tons  of  stone.  Get¬ 
ting  up  by  a  ladder  to  view  the  top  of  it, 
we  found  the  whole  surface  worked  like 
an  imperfect  or  mutilated  honeycomb  into 
basins  ;  one  much  larger  than  the  rest 
was  at  the  south  end,  about  seven  feet 
long  ;  another  at  the  north,  about  five  ; 
the  rest  smaller,”  &c. — From  the  summit 
of  this  stupendous  rock  there  is  a  most 
extensive  view.  On  the  north  side  it  is 
at  least  sixty  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
ground  beneath,  but  on  the  south  side  not 
more  than  twenty.  This  estate  abounds 
with  excellent  granite,  immense  quanti¬ 
ties  of  which  are  sent  to  London,  and  are 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  new  Lon- 
don-bridge,  public  docks,  &c. 

Viator. 

REMINISCENCES. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

Fifteen. — Miss  in  her  Teens — deter¬ 
mined  to  make  a  Bold  Stroke  for  a  Hus¬ 
band — gained  a  lover  Deaf  as  a  Post— 
ultimately  discovered  my  devoted  to  be  a 
Poor  Gentleman — would  not  do — sadly 
disappointed — Heigho  ! 

Sixteen.— -Tried  again — encountered 
a  rich  West  Indian — thought  TheWorld 
Well  Lost  to  secure  him,  condescendingly 
submitted  to  the  opinion  of  others  in 
order  to  be  thought  amiable — found  he 
was  Inconstant — adopted  a  Bede's  Stra¬ 
tagem — caught  him  in  an  Intrigue  with 
a  Maid  of  Paliseau — heart  terribly  flut¬ 
tered — vowed  hatred  to  the  sex  for  ever. 

Seventeen. —  Seriously  considered 
the  difference  between  Married  and  Sin¬ 
gle — decided  in  favour  of  the  former  — 
envied  Lionel  and  Clarissa ,  the  Constant 
Couple ,  and  sighed  for  an  Elopement  to 
Gretna  Green — wishes  all  in  vain— hopes 
completely  frustrated. 

Eighteen. — Resolved  to  marry  any¬ 
body — applied  to  My  Grandmother  who 
was  famous  for  Match  Making — visited 
a  ball — danced  with  a  Jew ,  a  Heir  at 
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Law  to  considerable  expectations  from 
the  Wheel  of  Fortune — Lore  maki  s  a 
Man — became  a  wife — a  truly  unfortu¬ 
nate  one — he  proved  a  Suspicions  Hus¬ 
band — quarrel  succeeded  quarrel,  and 
during  the  Tempest  of  Family  Jars,  our 
habitation  was  quite  a  Stranger  to  the 
sweet  enjoyments  of  domestic  felicity,  I 
had  vainly  anticipated. 

Nineteen.  —  Still  unhappy  —  but 
witness  Fortune's  Frolic  : — one  morning 
Before  Breakfast ,  my  husband  took  his 
departure  from  this  world  for  ever — Such 
Things  Are — after  having  weeped,  mourn¬ 
ed,  lamented,  and  gone  through  the  rou¬ 
tine  of  duties  incumbent  upon  widows  on 
similar  occasions,  1  was  once  more  happy 
and  gay — a  Young  Widow  with  a  fair 
face,  a  full  purse,  and  a  light  heart, 
which  introduced  me  to 

Twenty. — Took  a  Trip  to  Scarbo¬ 
rough  —  the  Innkeeper' s  Daughter  an 
innocent  Country  Girl  —  dressed  fashion¬ 
ably — -frequented  public  places  but  could 
obtain  no  admirers — thought  Belles  with¬ 
out  Beaux  rather  inconvenient — took  my 
departure  in  the  Mail  Coach — met  with 
an  old  acquaintance  who  made  many  pro¬ 
fessions  of  affection — spoke  like  an  Oracle 
— proposed  a  Clandestine  Marriage — I 
chid  his  Presumption,  and  bade  him  re¬ 
member  his  Broken  Promises. 

Twenty-One.  —  First  Love  predo¬ 
minant — still  sued  by  my  former  lover, 
who  soon  succeeded  in  removing  the 
False  Impressions  I  had  entertained  to¬ 
wards  him. —  To  Marry  or  not  to  Marry , 
became  the  question — thought  him  a  good 
Match  for  a  Widow  —  made  another 
Blind  Bargain,  and  sought  in  the  Wed¬ 
ding  Day  a  perfect  Cure  for  the  Heart 
Ache. 

Twenty-Two. — A  duplicate  of  my 
Prisoner  at  Large  now  presented  itself — 
lovely  pledge  of  affection.  —  Happiness 
beamed  upon  my  existence,  and  I  have 
never  had  cause  to  regret  the  hour  when 
1  resigned  my  liberty. — Fair  ones  !  may 
it  be  the  lot  of  each  of  you.  Pasche. 


SONNET. 

Seest  thou,  beloved,  yonder  cheerless  oak. 
Above  the  river's  torrent-course  reclined? 
Where  the  fair  ivy  tenderly  hath  twined 
Its  arms  around  each  hough  the  storm  had  broke; 
Hiding  the  ravage  of  the  thunder  stroke. 

And  shielding  its  new  blossoms  from  the  wind : 
Vain  care  ! — For,  by  the  current  uudermiued, 
Beneath  ulready  nods  the  unstable  rock. 

Alas !  it  is  the  emblem  of  our  fate — 

For  oh,  I  feel  thee  twined  around  my  soul, 
Like  yon  green  ivy  o’er  the  wouuded  tree — 
And  thou  must  leave  me  ere  it  he  too  late : 
While  I,  in  evil  fortune’s  hard  control. 

Plunge  down  the  stream  of  dark  adversity. 


ALLITERATION. 

The  following  is  the  4 9th  chapter  of  Timer's 
Husbandry ,  and  entitled, 

A  brief  conclusion,  where  you  may  see. 
Each  word  in  the  verse  to  begin  with  a  T. 

The  thrifty  that  teacheth  the  thriving  to  thrive. 

Teach  timely  to  traverse,  the  thing  that  thou 
’trive,  (contrive) 

Transferring  thy  toiling,  to  timeliness  taught, 

Thus  teacheth  thee  temp’rance,  to  temper  thy 
thought. 

Take  trusty  (to  trust  to)  that  thinketh  to  thee, 
(thrive,  vide  Chaucer,  8cc.) 

That  trustily  thriftiness  trowleth  to  thee. 

Then  temper  thy  travel  to  tarry  the  tide, 

This  teacheth  thee  thriftiness,  twenty  times 
try'd- 

Take  thankful  thy  talent,  thank  thankfully  those 

That  thriftily  teacheth  thy  time  to  transpose. 

Troih  twice  to  be  teached,  teach  twenty  times 
ten, 

This  trade  thou  that  taketh,  take  thrift  to  thee 
then.  Curios. 


-fUobeltst 

No.  XCVIII. 

THE  SYBIL’S  SPELL. 

Clara  was  a  well-educated  and  intelli¬ 
gent  girl,  but  romantic  to  an  extreme. 
In  her  ideas  of  honour,  of  friendship,  of 
love,  she  was  an  enthusiast ;  hut  in  her 
observance  of  them  she  was  faithful  and 
sincere.  She  was  one  of  those  sensitive 
creatures  that  seem  born  like  sweet  but 
transient  flowers,  which  shed  their  fra¬ 
grance  and  peiish  in  their  youth.  To  a 
heart  like  Clara’s,  love  could  not  long  be 
a  stranger,  nor  could  it  be  a  passive  in¬ 
mate  in  her  breast.  Her  whole  soul  was 
fixed  on  one  object.  Her  wishes,  thoughts, 
and  actions  seemed  to  have  but  one  ori¬ 
gin  ;  but  her  lover  died,  and  her  happi¬ 
ness  died  with  him.  By  degrees  she  grew 
more  calm,  but  a  settled  melancholy  hung 
upon  her  heart,  and  her  spirit  was  utterly 

broken.  Colonel  M - ,  when  on  the 

point  of  leaving  Spain,  suggested  to  her 
father  that  change  of  scene  might  in  some 
degree  divert  her  thoughts  from  the  dan¬ 
gerous  channel  which  they  had  taken,  and 
proposed  that  she  should  accompany  his 
own  family,  to  all  of  whom  she  was  very 
much  attached.  The  offer  was  accepted, 
and  she  came  to  England.  The  noise  and 
gaiety  of  London,  however,  ill  accorded 
with  her  wounded  feelings,  and  she  felt 
gratified  at  accompanying  her  friends  into 
Lincolnshire.  As  the  autumn  advanced, 
she  used  to  wander  out  alone  ;  and  day 
after  day  she  would  sit  on  Aukborough- 
hill  to  watch  the  sun-rays  fading  over  the 
sleeping  waters,  while  she  thought  of  her 
own  bright  land,  with  its  mountains  and 
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its  streams  sparkling  and  smiling  in  the 
golden  light  of  sunset,  and  of  one  who 
was  cold  in  his  grave,  and  then  she  would 
weep  and  return  in  sorrow  to  her  home. 
Her  beautiful  form  gradually  wasted  away 
beneath  the  strong  influence  of  these  feel¬ 
ings,  and  she  became  more  and  more 
wedded  to  solitude.  One  evening,  as  she 
was  walking  towards  her  favourite  spot, 
an  old  gipsy,  who  was  standing  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  accosted  her.  The  sybil 
had,  no  doubt,  gained  from  Colonel  M — ’s 
domestics  some  insight  into  the  poor  girl’s 
history,  and,  as  Clara  approached,  she 
muttered,  in  a  low  and  solemn  tone — 

“  The  maid  who  repairs  to  Aukborough-hil! 
When  the  stars  are  out,  and  the  winds  are  still. 
Shall  see  a  form,  and  shall  hear  a  voice 
That  will  make  her  sorrowing  heart  rejoice. 
And,  if  her  lover  died  in  a  distant  land. 

Let  her  make  three  circles  with  her  hand 
On  the  green  grass  tur  f,  and  look  on  the  streams 
That  dance  in  the  light  of  the  pale  moon-heams; 
Let  her  fix  her  gaze,  and  hold  her  breath, 

And  her  lover  will  come  from  the  realms  of 
death, 

And  sit  with  her  when  the  winds  are  still. 

And  the  stars  are  out  upon  Aukborough-hlll.” 

As  she  concluded,  she  drew  towards  Clara, 
and  said,  “  Let  me  tell  your  fortune, 
lady.”— She  then  went  on  her  way,  and 
the  maiden  ascended  the  hill.  A  super¬ 
stitious  feeling  crept  over  her  as  she  re¬ 
flected  on  the  words  of  the  gipsy,  which 
increased  as  the  evening  advanced.  Her 
thoughts  were  entirely  engrossed  by  them. 
The  lowing  of  the  cattle  as  they  were 
driven  home  to  their  stalls,  the  tinkling 
bell  that  called  the  scattered  sheep  to  the 
patriarch  of  the  flock,  the  chime  of  the 
village  clock,  and  the  farewell  song  of 
birds,  struck  not  upon  her  ear.  The  dis¬ 
tant  trees  that  reflected  their  autumnal 
tints  on  the  bright  waves ;  the  quiet 
heavens  with  their  progeny  of  clouds  ;  the 
valleys  and  hills  and  streams,  were  not 
seen  by  her ;  she  seemed  like  a  statue 
placed  among  animated  beings,  and  was, 
for  a  time,  dead  to  the  living  charms  of 
nature.  Whilst  ruminating  on  the  lines 
she  had  heard,  the  sun  went  down,  and 
the  stars  began  to  speckle  the  blue  sky. 
For  the  first  time  she  raised  her  eyes,  and 
bethought  her  of  the  sybil’s  spell.  The 
winds  had  sung  themselves  into  tranquil 
slumbers,  and  the  moon  looked  calmly  on 
the  sparkling  waters  beneath.  Clara  re¬ 
membered  the  charm,  and  made  three  cir¬ 
cles  on  the  turf,  held  her  breath,  and 
fixed  her  gaze  upon  the  rivers.  The  night 
was  far  advanced,  and  Col.  M.  became 
alarmed  that  Clara  had  not  returned  home ; 
but,  knowing  her  favourite  haunt,  he  re¬ 
paired  thither,  and  stole  softly  behind  her 
without  being  observed.  She  was  sitting 


on  the  grass,  and  speaking  in  a  whisper 
to  some  one  beside  her,  as  the  colonel  at 
first  thought ;  but  he  was  soon  satisfied 
that  she  was  alone.  As  he  stood  there, 
he  heard  her  say,  “You  did  not  die  then  ? 
Oh,  Leon  !  how  could  you  jest  so  with 
me  ?  You  have  nearly  broken  my  heart ; 
and  had  you  not  come  now,  I  should  have 
been,  to-morrow,  cold  and  dead  as  my 
hopes  !  but  you  are  come  to  me,  and  I 
will  not  think  of  sadness.  To  he  sure  I 
do  forgive  you  !  Oh,  yes  !  Nay,  nay, 
you  must  not  kiss  me  !  We  are  not  mar¬ 
ried  yet,  but  we  soon  shall  be ;  shall  we 
not,  my  Leon  ?  And  we  will  go  to  our 
own  country,  where  the  olives  grow,  and 
the  happy  birds  sing  all  day  long  in  the 
citron  groves.  Oh,  Leon,  my  heart  is  so 
full,  and  my  head  burns  so  ;  I  am  too 
happy.  Why  is  my  father  not  here  to 
meet  you  ?  1  want  to  see  my  poor  father, 

for  I  did  not  kiss  him  last  night,  and  he 
will  think  that  I  have  forgotten  him.  My 
eyes  feel  so  heavy  !  No  !  no  !  not  on 
your  breast ;  the  grass  green  turf  shall  be 
my  pillow  ! — and  yet,  again,  I  think  I 
shall  lie  softer  in  your  arms,  my  Leon, 
than  on  the  cold  ground.” — She  sank, 
with  a  sigh,  upon  the  earth,  and  Colonel 
M,  hastily  advanced  to  the  spot  where  she 
lay.  He  spoke  to  her,  but  she  gave  no 
answer.  He  took  her  hand,  but  it  re¬ 
turned  not  his  pressure.  The  moonbeams 
fell  on  her  pale  and  beautiful  face,  where 
a  smile  of  tenderness  still  lingered,  and 
the  stars  looked  brightly  down  upon  her ; 
but  she  felt  not  their  power,  and  she  saw 
not  their  light,  for  her  heart  was  still,  and 
her  eyes  were  closed  for  ever. 

The  Gondola. 


Slneci5otcs  anti  connections. 

Notings,  selections, 

Anecdote  and  joke  : 

Our  recollections  ; 

With  gravities  for  graver  folk. 


JOE  MILLAR. 

Mr.  Mathews,  in  his  celebrated  mono¬ 
poly  logue,  entitled,  Matheivs'’  Dream ,  or 
Theatrical  Gallery ,  gives  the  following 
curious  and  not  generally  known  anecdote 
of  the  well  known  Joe  Millar,  for  the  ve¬ 
racity  of  which  he  pledges  himself : — 

“  It  is  a  fact  not  generally  known,  that 
Joe  Millar,  who  h&s  fathered  all  our  jests 
for  the  last  half  century,  never  uttered  a 
jest  in  his  life.  Though  an  excellent 
domic  actor,  he  was  the  most  taciturn  and 
saturnine  man  breathing.  He  was  in 
the  daily  habit  of  spending  his  afternoons 
at  the  Black  Jack,  a  well-known  public- 
house  in  Portugal-street,  Clare-market, 
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which  was  at  that  time  frequented  by  most 
of  the  respectable  tradesmen  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  who,  from  Joe’s  imperturbable 
gravity,  whenever  any  risible  saying  was 
recounted,  derisively  ascribed  it  to  him. 
After  his  death,  having  left  his  family 
unprovided  for,  advantage  was  taken  of 
this  badinage.  A  Mr.  Motley,  a  well- 
known  dramatist  of  that  day,  was  em¬ 
ployed  to  collect  all  the  stray  jests  then 
current  on  town.  Joe  Millar’s  name  tvas 
prefixed  to  them,  and  from  that  day  to 
this,  the  man  who  never  uttered  a  jest  has 
been  the  reputed  author  of  every  jest, 
past,  present,  and  to  come. 

PUFFING  BURLESQUED. 

The  following  whimsical  account  of 
Mrs.  Siddons’s  first  appearance  in  Dub¬ 
lin,  is  extracted  from  an  old  Irish  news¬ 
paper  : — u  On  Saturday,  Mrs.  Siddons, 
about  whom  all  the  world  has  been  talk¬ 
ing,  exposed  her  beautiful,  adamantine, 
soft,  and  lovely  person,  for  the  first  time, 
at  Smock-Alley  Theatre,  in  the  bewitch¬ 
ing,  melting,  and  all-tearful  character  of 
Isabella.  From  the  repeated  panegyrics 
in  the  impartial  London  newspapers,  we 
were  taught  to  expect  the  sight  of  a  hea¬ 
venly  angel ;  but  how  were  we  superna- 
turally  surprised  into  the  most  awful  joy 
at  beholding  a  mortal  goddess.  The  house 
was  crowded  with  hundreds  more  than  it 
could  hold,  with  thousands  of  admiring 
spectators  that  went  away  without  a  sight. 
This  extraordinary  phenomenon  of  tragic 
excellence !  this  star  of  Melpomene  1  this 
comet  of  the  stage  !  this  sun  of  the  fir¬ 
mament  of  the  Muses !  this  moon  of  blank 
verse  !  this  queen  and  princess  of  tears  ! 
this  Donnellan  of  the  poisoned  bowl !  this 
empress  of  the  pistol  and  dagger  !  this 
chaos  of  Shakspeare  !  this  world  of  weep¬ 
ing  clouds  !  this  Juno  of  commanding 
aspects  !  this  Terpsichore  of  the  curtains 
and  scenes  !  this  Proserpine  of  fire  and 
earthquake  !  this  Katterfelto  of  wonders  ! 
exceeded  expectation,  went  beyond  belief, 
and  soared  above  all  the  natural  powers 
of  description  !  She  was  nature  itself ! 
She  was  the  most  exquisite  work  of  art ! 
She  was  the  very  daisy,  primrose,  tube¬ 
rose,  sweet-brier,  furze-blossom,  gilli- 
fioweT,  wallflower,  cauliflower,  aurica,  and 
rosemary  !  in  short,  she  was  the  bouquet 
of  Parnassus  !  Where  expectation  was 
raised  so  high,  it  was  thought  she  would 
be  injured  by  her  appearance  ;  but  it  was 
the  audience  who  were  injured  ;  several 
fainted  before  the  curtain  drew  up  !  but, 
when  she  came  to  the  scene  of  parting 
with  her  wedding-ring,  ah  !  what  a  sight 
was  there  !  the  very  fiddlers  in  the  or¬ 
chestra,  “  albeit  unused  to  the  melting 
mood,”  blubbered  like  hungry  children 


crying  for  their  bread  and  butter;  and 
when  the  bell  rang  for  music  between  the 
acts,  the  tears  ran  from  the  bassoon- 
players’  eyes  in  such  plentiful  showers, 
that  they  choked  the  finger-stops,  and, 
making  a  spout  of  the  instrument,  poured 
in  such  torrents  on  the  first  fiddler’s  book, 
that,  not  seeing  the  overture  was  in  two 
sharps,  the  leader  of  the  band  actually 
played  in  one  flat.  But  the  sobs  and 
sighs  of  the  groaning  audience,  and  the 
noise  of  corks  drawn  from  the  smelling- 
bottles,  prevented  the  mistake  between 
the  flats  and  sharps  being  discovered.  One 
hundred  and  nine  ladies  fainted  !  forty-six 
went  into  fits  !  and  ninety-five  had  strong 
hysterics !  The  world  will  scarcely  credit 
the  truth,  when  they  are  told  that  four¬ 
teen  children,  five  old  women,  one  hun¬ 
dred  tailors,  and  six  common-councilmen, 
were  actualty  drowned  in  the  inundation 
of  tears  that  flowed  from  the  galleries, 
the  slips,  and  the  boxes,  to  increase  the 
briny  pond  in  the  pit ;  the  water  was 
three  feet  deep,  and  the  people  that  were 
obliged  to  stand  upon  the  benches  were 
in  that  position  up  to  their  ankles  in 
tears  !  An  act  of  parliament  against  her 
playing  any  more  will  certainly  pass,” 
&c.  &c.  &c. — This  jeu  d'esprit ,  which 
was  written  by  the  facetious  Peter  Seguin, 
is  said  to  have  given  vast  offence  to  the 
lady’s  friends  at  the  time  ;  why,  we  can¬ 
not  see.  The  ridicule  is  faiily  levelled, 
not  at  Mrs.  S.,  whose  merits  no  one  could 
deny,  or  did  deny,  but  at  the  insatiable 
aptitude  of  the  public  mind  for  puff! 

THE  RULING  PASSION. 

The  anecdote  of  Anne  Oldfield,  a  cele¬ 
brated  actress,  who,  in  her  last  moments, 
was  so  entirely  engrossed  with  the  dress 
in  which  she  ^should  be  arrayed  after  her 
death,  puts  us  in  mind  of  a  similar  anec¬ 
dote  of  the  French  Princess  de  Charolais. 
Although,  in  the  agonies  of  death,  it  was 
easier  to  bring  her  to  receive  the  last  sacra* 
ments,  than  to  take  off  her  rouge :  no 
longer  able  to  resist  the  entreaties  of  her 
confessor,  she  at  length  consented.  u  But 
in  this  case,”  said  she  to  the  attendant 
woman,  a  give  me  some  other  ribands ; 
you  know  that,  without  rouge ,  yellow 
ribands  look  frightful  upon  me.”  The 
last  words  of  Mrs.  Oldfield  were,  “  One 
would  not  look  a  fright  after  one’s  death;” 
or,  according  to  Pope, 

“  One  would  not  sure  look  ugly  when  one’s  dead. 
And — Betty  !• — give  these  cheeks  a  little  fed  I” 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  declared  as  follows 
to  Mr.  Northcote,  “  That  to  procure  a 
really  fine  picture,  by  Titian,  he  would 
be  content  to  sell  every  thing  he  possessed 
in  the  world  to  raise  money  for  its  pur- 
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chase;”  adding,  with  emphasis, 44  I  would 
be  content  to  ruin  myself. 

ANECDOTE  OF  THE  REV.  S.  WESLEY. 

Mr.  Wesley  had  a  clerk,  who  believed 
the  rector,  his  master,  to  be  tire  greatest 
man  in  the  parish,  if  not  in  the  county, 
and  himself  to  be  the  next  to  him  in 
worth  and  importance.  He  had  the  ad¬ 
vantage  and  privilege  of  wearing  out  Mr, 
Wesley’s  cast-off*  clothes  and  wigs,  for 
the  latter  of  which  his  head  was  far  too 
small.  The  rector  finding  him  particu¬ 
larly  vain  of  one  of  those  canonical  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  hair  which  he  had  lately 
received,  formed  the  design  to  mortify 
him  in  the  presence  of  that  congregation 
before  which  John  wished  to  appear  in 
every  respect  what  he  thought  himself. 
One  morning  before  church  time  Mr.  W. 
Said,  44  John,  I  shall  preach  on  a  parti¬ 
cular  subject  to-day,  and  shall  choose  my 
own  psalm,  of  which  I  shall  give  out  the 
first  line,  and  you  shall  proceed  as  usual.” 
John  was  pleased,  and  the  service  went 
forward  as  it  was  wont  to  do  till  they 
came  to  the  singing,  when  Mr.  Wesley 
gave  out  the  following  line  : — 

“  Like  to  aa  owl  in  ivy -bush.” 

This  was  sung ;  and  the  following  line 
John,  peeping  out  of  the  large  canonical 
wig  in  which  his  head  was  half  lost,  gave 
out  with  an  audible  voice  and  appropriate 
connecting  twang, 

“  That  rueful  thing  am  I !’» 

The  whole  congregation,  struck  with 
John’s  appearance,  saw,  and  felt  the  si¬ 
militude,  and  burst  out  into  laughter. 
The  rector  was  pleased,  for  John  was 
mortified,  and  his  self-conceit  followed. 
This  is  the  same  man  who,  when  King 
William  returned  to  London  after  some 
of  his  expeditions,  gave  out  in  Hepwort'h 
church,  44  Let  us  sing  to  the  praise  and 
glory  of  God,  a  hymn  of  my  own  com¬ 
posing 

“  King  William  has  come  home,  come  home. 
King  William  home  is  come ; 

Therefore  let  us  together  sing 
The  hymn  that’s  called  Te  D'um.' 

Clarice's  Memoirs  of  the  Wesley  Family. 

ETIQUETTE. 

There  is  no  country  in  Europe  where 
etiquette  is  more  burdensome  in  society 
than  in  England,  because  vanity  and 
pride  are  more  closely  put  to  their  shifts 
to  escape  from  the  equality  of  republican 
institutions.  A  private  party  cannot  sit 
down  to  dinner  without  as  much  marshal¬ 
ling  as  at  a  coronation -feast ;  and  as  the 
great  must  be  imi-tated  at  all  costs,  the 
unqualified  are  sometimes  puzzled  to  find 


grounds  for  precedence.  First  goes  the 
church,  then  the  law.  The  oaptuin  of  a 
volunteer  corps  takes  the  pas  of  the  lieu¬ 
tenant  ;  and  Mrs.  Colonel  Pattypan  is 
mortally  offended  if  she  is  not  handed  out 
before  Mrs.  Major  Sturgeon.  A  mer¬ 
chant  or  a  banker  looks  down  with  infinite 
disdain  upon  the  richest  member  of  the 
Stock  Exchange,  and  expects  to  go  before 
him ;  and  an  attorney  claims  precedence 
of  a  retail  tradesman.  In  ball-rooms  it 
is  still  worse  :  red-elbowed  misses,  and 
their  mammas,  fret,  and  fume,  and  jostle 
each  other,  for  their  place  in  the  dance  ; 
and  God  help  the  poor  townswoman  who 
has  the  presumption  to  mingle  among  the 
decs  majorvm  gentium  of  estated  and 
county  rank.  All  this  is  very  laughable 
when  it  does  not  end  in  duelling  and  blood¬ 
shed  ;  and  it  forcibly  reminds  one  of  the 
chimney-sweeper,  who,  when  under  the 
gallows,  and  on  the  point  of  undergoing 
the  sentence  of  the  law,  being  desired  by 
his  punctilious  partner  in  calamity  to 
move  farther  off,  replied  with  an  angry 
44  I  shan’t— I’ve  as  much  right  here  as 
you.’  ’• — Monthly  M agazine . 

DINNERS. 

It  has  been  said,  perad venture  correctly, 
that  England  is  the  land  of  dulness ;  a 
fact  which,  however  true,  is  yet  neutral¬ 
ized  by  the  saving  circumstance  of  its 
being  also  the  land  of  dinners.  Nothing 
can  be  here  done  without  a  dinner.  It  is 
John  Bull’s  Utopia,  or  Fairy  Land;  his 
44  Paradise  of  dainty  devices,”  'where  his 
fancy,  feeling,  wit,  and  good-humour  keep 
pace  with  his  appetite,  and  are,  by  a  lo¬ 
gical  consequence,  exhaustless.  Is  he 
low-spirited  ?  he  flies  instinctively  to  a 
consolatory  sirloin,  or  to  the  first  aborigi¬ 
nal  cut  of  a  fillet  of  veal,  (weighing,  say 
eight  pounds,  exclusive  of  the  skewer  and 
stuffing.)  Is  he  rapt,  like  master  Ste¬ 
phen,  in  a  graceful  melancholy  ?  He  bids 
it  evaporate  during  the  process  of  carving. 
Is  he  uninformed  on  any  particular  topic  ? 
he  applies  for  information  to  a  joint  of 
meat,  or  a  bottle  of  elderly  port,  by  whose 
joint  assistance  he  contrives  to  obtain  the 
requisite  edification.  In  public  life,  a 
good  dinner — that  is  to  say,  a  jollification 
made  up  of  what  Justice  Greedy,  with 
appropriate  felicity,  would  call  44  the  sub- 
stantials” — is  still  more  immediately  ser¬ 
viceable,  inspiring  alike  the  poet  and  the 
philanthropist,  the  peer  and  the  peasant, 
the  divine  and  the  diplomatist.  It  is  a 
sort  of  ’vantage-  ground  on  which  all  par¬ 
ties  stand — sit,  we  should  say — with  equal 
advantage  to  themselves  and  satisfaction 
to  the  universe. — Ibid. 
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T zie, General  Infirmary  may  rank  amongst 
the  most  important  monuments  raised  to 
benevolence  in  the  town  of  Hull.  The 
want  of  a  public  hospital  for  the  recovery 
of  the  sick  and  lame  poor  had  for  some 
years  been  apparent  in  this  place,  when  a 
few  charitable  individuals  assembled,  in 
1781,  and  opened  a  subscription  for  erect¬ 
ing  and  supporting  a  house,  where  the  skill 
of  the  ablest  practitioners  might  be  united 
to  the  advantages  of  pure  air,  and  proper 
food  and  medicine  in  effecting  the  recovery 
of  the  objects  of  their  bounty.  A  propo¬ 
sal  so  laudable  could  not  fail  to  meet  with 
supporters,  and  a  sufficient  fund  was  soon 
raised  to  furnish  a  house  for  a  temporary 
infirmary,  till  a  suitable  and  more  perma¬ 
nent  building  could  be  prepared.  This 
temporary  establishment  was  opened  on 
the  28th  of  September,  1782.  In  the 
mean  time  a  field  of  two  acres,  situated 
within  a  short  distance  from  the  town,  on 
the  Beverley  road,  at  the  end  of  the  street 
now  called  Prospect-street,  was  purchased 
at  a  cost  of  550/.,  and  buildings  erected 
upon  it,  which  swelled  the  amount  to 
4,12G/.  The  accommodation  thus  afforded 
allowed  of  the  reception  of  70  in-patients. 
In  the  construction  of  the  building  great 
attention  was  paid  to  the  interior  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  no  hospital  in  the  kingdom 
has  a  freer  circulation  of  air,  or  more  com¬ 
plete  provision  in  every  respect  for  the 
objects  of  its  care.  The  principles  of  the 
establishment  are  the  most  liberal  and 
humane  ;  not  only  are  all  the  distinctions 
of  sect  and  party  disregarded,  but  locality 
itself  gives  no  peculiar  privileges,  and  the 
recommendation  of  a  governor,  at  all 
times  easily  obtained  by  a  proper  object, 
forms  a  passport  into  the  house,  and  a 


claim  upon  all  its  healing  benefits,  as  wel 
to  the  sick  natives  of  the  Ganges  or  the 
Nile,  as  to  him  who  drew  his  first  breath 
upon  the  Humber,  and  to  none  of  them 
is  any  recommendation  necessary  when 
the  case  does  not  admit  of  delay. 

The  building  is  of  brick,  ornamented 
with  stone  ;  it  is  situated  on  an  open  and 
healthy  spot,  and  presents  a  neat  and  hand¬ 
some  appearance.  The  average  expendi¬ 
ture  of  this  infirmary  is  about  1,400/.  per 
annum  ;  and  the  number  of  in-patients 
nearly  300,  and  out-patients  800,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  the  vaccine  cases.  Since  the  first 
opening  of  the  house  in  1782,  to  the  1st 
of. January,  1828,  no  fewer  than  26,848 
patients  have  been  admitted,  of  whom 
20,584  have  been  cured,  and  3,187  greatly 
relieved  ;  and  the  total  number  of  persons 
vaccinated  here  up  to  January,  1826,  was 
15,276.  Three  physicians  and  three  sur¬ 
geons  give  their  attendance  gratis. 

T.  C — ss. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE 

^Journals. 


SONNET. 

Mark  ye  yon  rosebud,  drooping:  in  the  shade, 
Ere  time  unfolds  its  beauties  to  the  day, 

Like  to  that  flow’r,  life’s  flatt’ring  visions  fade. 
And  hope  illusive  smiles  but  to  betray  : 

How  anguish’d  memory  weeps  o'er  what  it  loves. 
Once  redolent  of  -bliss  without  alloy. 
Breathing  soft  music  on  the  seraph  mov’d, 

Mingling  its  notes  with  sweets  that  never  cloy. 
Pure  beams  of  loveliness,  such  may  not  nowr 
O'er  widow’d  hearts  diffuse  a  brighler  sun  ; 
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When  ruin  sits  enthron’d,  whose  with'ring  brow 
Destroys  each  beauteous  form  it  gazes  on  ; 
Thus  flows  the  stream  of  age — its  bubbles  bear 
Death’s  solemn  requiem  to  the  sons  of  care. 

The  Inspector. 


ANTICIPATION. 

A  LETTER. 

Ten  thousand  blessings  on  that  man’s 
head  who  invented  letters !  and  twice 
twenty  more  on  his  head  who  invented 
writing.  Familiar  advantages  are  gene¬ 
rally  understood :  thus  it  is  with  writ¬ 
ing  ;  it  is  such  an  optional  and  common 
thing,  that  we  never  pay  it  the  respect  of 
pausing  to  admire  the  pleasures  and  gra¬ 
tification  which  it  imparts.  What  can 
be  imagined  (when  we  revolve  the  mat¬ 
ter)  more  delightful  than  our  capability 
to  cheat  distance  of  separation  and  ab¬ 
sence  of  forgetfulness  ?  What  more  con¬ 
venient  than  to  fold  up  our  minds  in  a 
sheet  of  paper,  and  send  them  for  the  in¬ 
spection  of  those  friends,  to  whom  thou¬ 
sands  of  intervening  miles  prevent  our 
personally  unfolding  it  ?  Letters  are  our 
ambassadors :  they  represent  ourselves — 
aye,  and  in  the  noblest  way  too.  Through 
them  we  hold  a  correspondence  with  the 
Nabobs  of  India ;  we  may  travel  the 
world  by  their  conveyances  ;  hint  to  dis¬ 
tant  uncles  the  propriety  of  securing  a 
will ;  blow  up  a  well-bred  scoundrel,  and 
supply  our  families  with  jokes  sufficient 
to  keep  them  laughing  till  our  return. 
The  rag-man,  the  goose,  the  ink-mer¬ 
chant,  the  post-office,  postman,  the  mail- 
coachman,  &c.,  &c.,  it  is  true,  conspire 
in  our  service  with  these  letters  them¬ 
selves,  and  all  deserve  a  separate  meed  of 
praise  ;  but  let  them  wait,  I  cannot  now 
bestow  it. 

44  There  is  a  letter  in  the  candle  ”  for 
the  next  week,  I  anticipate.  From  whom 
will  it  come  ?  from  what  part  of  England  ? 
what  will  it  contain  ?  good  or  bad  news  ? 
— It  is  impossible  for  me  to  answer  these 
questions,  and  hence  my  mind  will  expe¬ 
rience  a  constant  jolt  between  hope  and 
dread.  How  will  the  sound  of  the  post¬ 
man’s  distant  rap  thrill  all  my  nerves, 
and  startle  up  my  cogitations  !  I  throw 
down  my  book,  pull  out  the  small  drawer 
of  my  writing-desk,  unburden  my  purse 
of  a  shilling,  approach  the  window,  and 
strain  my  sight  in  Vain  down  the  crooked 
street,  to  catch  a  blessed  view  of  the  post¬ 
man’s  red  coat — pshaw  !  he  has  left  my 
street  for  another.  By  and  by  comes  the 
town  postman,  half-splitting  my  street 
door  with  the  short  duplicate  of  his  thun¬ 
dering  memento  ;  full  of  the  idea  of  the 
general  post,  I  gently  open  the  door  of 
my  study,  prick  up  my  tars  to  hear  the 


servant’s  approach — sire  is  not  coming  it 
seems  -I  give  my  bell  an  awakening 
touch  that  sets  half  a  dozen  more  to  ac¬ 
company  its  chiming  ding  ding.  The 
domestic  drops  her  spoon  in  her  dripping 
pan,  terrified  at  the  sounds,  treads  on  a 
kitten’s  tail  as  she  flies  through  the  door 
way,  gallops  up  stairs  like  one  of  Du- 
crow’s  horses,  bruises  her  shins  over  the 
coal  scuttle  on  the  landing  place,  and 
then  opening  my  door  with  a  face  writh¬ 
ing  like  a  clown’s,  moans  out — 44  Did 
you  ring,  sir  ?” — 44  Where's  my  letter  ?” 
— 44  Your  letter,  sir,  ’twas  the  tax- 
gatherer  !”  Oh  !  oh !  Maddened  with 
disappointment,  and  still  more  maddened 
at  my  unnecessary  anger,  I  turn  round  on 

my  chair,  mutter  44  d - n  the  tax- 

gatherer,”  ferret  the  hobs  with  my  shoes, 
and  whistla,  by  way  of  mockery,  at  my 
own  caprice,  44  Go  to  bed,  Tom.”  Has 
the  reader  ever  realized  this,  or  any  thing 
like  it  ?  Happier  he  if  he  has  not ! 

Of  course,  while  anticipating  a  letter, 
the  eagerness  to  receive  it,  increases  as 
the  disappointment  lengthens.  Fancies 
pile  on  fancies,  and  suspicions  conjure 
themselves  into  a  shadowy  existence. 
Perhaps  the  person  from  whom  you  ex¬ 
pect  it,  is  dead  and  buried — drowned  or 
suffocated — or,  what  you  think  almost  as 
mortifying,  he  has  forgotten  you.  44  It 
is  very  strange  I  don’t  hear  from  him,” 
is  the  usual  family  speech  at  meal-time. 
Your  sisters,  if  they  are  partial  to  teas¬ 
ing,  will  not  fail  to  pat  you  on  the  shoul¬ 
der,  and  say  with  soft  impertinence — 
44  Poor  boy,  he  shall  have  a  letter;” 
while  your  father  will  lay  his  knife  and 
fork  down  very  ceremoniously,  fix  his 
eyes  steadily  on  your  face,  "and  then 
gravely  remark,  44  I  tell  you  what,  Bob, 
since  you  are  so  anxious  to  have  a  letter, 
why  not  write  one  to  yourself?”  How 
then  will  his  eyes  be  half-concealed  with 
the  merry  motion  of  their  lids  at  this  ju¬ 
venile  sally  ? — Poor  disappointed  man,  I 
pity  you,  for  let  the  would-be  stoics  prate 
as  they  please, 

*  These  little  tilings  are  great  to  little  men.* 

I  can  easily  imagine  you  continually 
listening  to  the  sound  of  the  street  door 
knocker,  putting  eternal  meaningless  ques¬ 
tions  to  all  the  servants,  and  seizing  hold 
of  every  bit  of  paper,  that  at  the  room’s 
length  appears  in  the  corresponding  shape 
of  a  letter.  With  what  feverish  anxious¬ 
ness  do  you  await  the  postman’s  hours, 
fancy  the  clink  of  each  heel  on  the  pave¬ 
ment  to  be  his,  and  open  your  sitting- 
room  door  at  the  least  sound  in  the  pas¬ 
sage  !  Perhaps  you  will  enjoy  44  a  brown 
study  ”  for  the  first  hour  after  breakfast ; 
the  second  in  measuring  your  room  with 
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Bombastes-like  strides — and  then  the 
postman’s  hour  is  arrived- — Well,  you 
are  in  your  arm-chair,  and  your  watch  is 
this  moment  making  its  appearance  from 
your  fob — “  Fifteen  minutes  past  one — 
surely  I  have  made  a  mistake — the  time 
“  must  be  past.”  What  a  dreadful  hub¬ 
bub  your  bell  has  created  below  :  I  can 
almost  hear  it  dinging  in  my  ear :  but 
here’s  the  footman — “  Fray,  Thomas,  is 
the  postman  gone  by  yet  ?” — u  The  post¬ 
man  !”  replies  Thomas,  with  a  stare. — «• 
“  Yes,  the  postman.”  You  growl  in  a 
lion-rage — “  Is  the  postman  gone  by,  I 
say  ?”  Thomas  stares  still  more  widely; 
then  answers  with  a  soft  voice,  mingling 
anger  at  your  anger,  with  triumph  at 
your  disappointment — u  This  hour  ago, 
sir  1”  Now,  my  dear  sir,  after  this  excru¬ 
ciating  endurance,  if  I  were  by  you,  I 
should  recommend  a  cold  bath,  if  it  weie 
summer,  or  a  walk  in  your  garden  at  any 
time  of  the  year. — Woe  be  to  dog  or  cat 
that  you  meet  as  you  descend  your 
stairs  ! 

This  continuance  of  “  the  hope  defer- 
ed,”  which  maketh  the  “  heart  sick,” 
will  perhaps  last  a  few  days  longer.  At 
last,  on  a  certain  day,  after  you  have 
walked  the  streets  in  a  demi-sulky  gloomi¬ 
ness  of  thought,  and  flung  envious  glances 
at  every  letter  you  behold  in  a  casual 
stranger’s  hand,  you  will  return  home 
little  improved  in  temper — knock  impa¬ 
tiently  at  the  door — Thomas  is  shaving 
in  his  garret — knock  harder — here  he  is^ 
quite  out  of  breath,  and  his  eyes  antici¬ 
pating  your  anticipation  : — “  There’s  a 
letter  for  you,  sir,  up  stairs.”  Yes,  I  can 
see  you  plain  enough  ;  the  letter  is  come 
at  last,  and  now,  as  you  walk  with  at¬ 
tempted  composure  up  stairs,  you  feel 
an  approaching  shame  for  betraying  such 
anxiety  for  a  letter.  Thus  you  determine 
not  to  evince  much  perturbating  delight 
in  the  presence  of  your  family — That’s 
right — you  shut  the  door  with  much  phi¬ 
losophical  composure.  —  What even 
your  gloves  off,  and  no  demand  for  the 
letter  !  Why,  if  I  were  there,  I  should 
read  it  with  my  hat  on.- — Oh,  now  I  hear 
you,  with  some  trepidation,  say,  “  Anne, 
where’s  my  letter?”  —  “  Your  letter, 
Bob  ! — Oh,  by  the  by,  there  is  one  for 
you.  The  servant  took  it  in  :  I  have  it 
not.”  Foor  sufferer  !  you  will  lose  your 
letter,  now,  if  not  very  sevutinous.  After 
a  half-an-hour’s  search  in  every  corner  of 
your  domain,  your  temper  begins  to  rise, 
and  with  somewhat  tumid  cheeks,  you 
persist  in  telling  your  said  sister,  that 
you  are  certain  she  has  your  letter :  with 
one  sweep  you  unload  the  table  of  all  her 
silks,  ruffles,  and  serpent- winding  rib¬ 
bons  ;  in  performing  this  angry  opera¬ 
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tion,  you  fortunately  upset  her  work-box, 
and  there,  under  its  pressure,  has  calmly 
slumbered  your  epistle  !  !  u  Tush,”  you 
will  remark — “  tush.”  And  there  you 
are,  seated  on  your  sofa,  with  your  back 
shaped  into  an  inclined  plane,  your  eye¬ 
brows  fitfully  knitting  and  relaxing,  and 
your  fidgetty  fingers  puzzled  with  the 
seal.  Still  methinks  you  are  disappoint¬ 
ed  with  the  hand-writing  ;  however,  the 
letter  is  opened — your  mother  has  laid 
aside  her  spectacles,  hoping  to  hear  its 
contents— your  playful  sister’s  needle  is 
stuck  contentedly  in  her  muslin,  and  she 
too  hopes  to  know  its  contents. — “  No 
good  news,  I  fear  :  let  me  see — A  bill, 
as  I  am  a  sinful  descendant  of  Adam  : — 

Robert  Imagination,  Esq. 

To  Timothy  Wellfit. 

£.  d. 

For  three  pair  of  Wellington  Boots  -600 

Two  pair  of  Pumps . 12  0 

Soling  and  Heeling  three  pair  of 

spring  shoes . 0  10  6 

£7  12  6 

Timothy  Wellfit  having  a  bill  to  makeup  early 
next  week,  will  feel  obliged  to  Mr.  Imagination 
by  an  immediate  settlement. 

And  so  this  is  the  letter  !  ! — What  a 
consummation  to  all  your  far-travelled 
dreams  and  fancies  !  !  Don’t  think  me 
hard-hearted.  Really,  if  I  were  by,  I 
should  laugh,  or  do  as  iEsop’s  frog  did. 
Pray  do  not  bite  your  lips  for  rage.  I 
see  your  sister,  yonder,  is  provokingly 
inclined  to  join  with  me.  Your  bewil¬ 
dered  mother  has  taken  her  spectacles 
again  ;  and  the  best  recipe  i  can  propose 
for  you  is,  to  retire  to  your  study,  bury 
yourself  in  that  comfortable  morning- 
gown,  lolling  on  a  chair’s  back,  and 
read  Boaden’s  Life  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  or 
Southey’s  Tales  of  Paraguay — and  a  quiet 
sleep  will  infallibly  be  the  result. 

Need  I  describe  the  anticipation  of  a 
love-letter? — The  lover’s  restlessness, 
hope — the  window-vigilant  eye,  the  oft 
repeated  question,  the  everlasting  look¬ 
out,  and  more  eternal  pull  at  the  watch- 
chain  ?  I  have  only  time  to  remark,  that 
when  a  lover  is  anticipating  a  letter  from 
his  mistress,  pens,  ink,  and  paper  begin 
then  to  te  duly  estimated  ;  the  post-office 
is  a  mundane  Elysium,  and  the  post¬ 
man  a  perfect  male-houri  ! — Ibid. 


ON  HEARING  THE  ROAR  OF  THE  SEA 
AT  NIGHT, 

Voice  of  the  mighty  deep, 

Piercing  the  drowsy  night. 

Thou  sourest  the  gentle  sleep, 

Whose  pinions  w  ill  not  light 
Where  thou  intrudest  busy  thought, 

With  depths  dark  as  thy  secrets  fraught. 
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Tliy  mystic  sounds  I  hear, 

Peal  of  unwonted  things; 

Of  wouders  far  and  near 
The  hollow  music  rings, 

Its  notes  borne  wild  around  the  world. 
Where’er  thy  dark-blue  waves  are  curl’d. 

Oh,  no,  I  cannot  sleep, 

Thou  vast  and  glorious  sea  ! 

While  thou  dost  thus  the  vigil  keep 
Of  thy  great  majesty, 

I  think  God’s  image  near  me  is, 

In  all  its  awful  mysteries. 

Thou  art  a  spirit,  Ocean,  thou  ' — 

Giant  of  earth  and  air, 

Spanning  the  universe  ;  and  now, 

While  making  music  here, 

Ten  thousand  leagues  afar  thy  w  ave 
Rolling  upon  an  empire’s  grave  ! 

Thy  arm  that  shakes  me  here 
Thunders  upon  the  shore 
Of  North,  and  South,  and  central  sphere, 
Fuego,  Labrador; 

From  flaming  Equinox  to  frigid  Pole, 

Belting  the  earth  thy  waters  roll— 

Engulphing  mountains  at  a  sweep 
Beneath  their  angry  sway, 

Or  raising  islands  from  the  deep 
In  their  triumphant  way. 

Or  murmuring  sw  eet  round  Scian  isles, 

In  cadence  soft  as  beauty’s  smiles. 

’Tis  midnight !— earth  and  air 
Are  hush’d  in  lair  and  nest — 

Thy  energy  from  thy  long  birth 
Hath  never  needed  rest : 

Thou  dost  not  tire — thou  feel’st  not  toil, — 
Thou  art  not  form’d  like  me,  of  soil. 

Why  dost  thou  thunder  so  ? 

What  in  thy  deeps  profound. 

Thus  as  a  strong  man  with  his  foe, 

Gives  out  that  angry  sound  ? 

On  earth  no  foe  can  ever  be, 

Prince  of  creation,  worthy  thee  ! 

Age  thou  hast  never  known — 

Thou  shalt  be  young  and  fiee, 

Till  God  command  thee  give  thine  own. 

And  all  is  dumb  save  thee  ; 

And  haply  when  the  sun  is  blood, 
Unchanged  shall  ne  thy  mighty  flood. 

I  will  not  grudge  my  sleep 
Upon  thine  own  vast  shore, 

Since  though  I  am  too  mean,  O  Deep  ! 

To  check  thy  angry  roar. 

Proud  sea !  the  w  anderings  of  my  mind 
May  leave  thy  depths  and  world  behind  ! 

New  Monthly  Magazine . 

§>elttior, 

AND 

LITERARY  NOTICES  OF 
NEW  WORKS. 

MANNERS  OF  THE  TURCOMANS. 

Their  women,  who  are  in  general  fair, 
ruddy,  and  handsome,  neither  disfigure 


themselves  by  blue  stains,  nor  veil  them¬ 
selves,  after  the  manner  of  the  Arabs- 
The  jealousy  of  the  men,  regarding  their 
honour,  is,  however,  still  stronger.  Mr. 
Mayseyk,  who,  it  should  be  added,  is  a 
Dutch  merchant  of  the  highest  respecta¬ 
bility,  and  has  resided  at  Aleppo  for  forty 
years,  and  made  journeys  through  every 
part  of  the  surrounding  country,  told  me 
an  instance  in  proof  of  this,  which  I 
should  scarcely  have  believed,  if  I  had 
not  heard  it  from  his  own  mouth. 

Two  young  persons  of  the  same  tribe 
loved  each  other,  and  were  betrothed  in 
marriage ;  their  passion  was  open  and 
avowed,  and  known  to  all  their  friends, 
who  had  consented  to  their  union,  and 
even  fixed  the  period  for  its  celebration. 
It  happened,  one  evening,  that  they  met, 
accidentally,  alone,  but  in  sight  of  all 
the  tents  :  they  stopped  a  moment  to  speak 
to  each  other ;  and  were  on  the  point  of 
passing  on,  when  the  brothers  of  the  girl 
perceiving  it,  rushed  out,  with  arms  in 
their  hands,  to  avenge  their  disgrace.  The 
young  man  took  to  flight,  and  escaped 
with  a  musket  wound  ;  but  the  poor  girl 
received  five  balls  in  her  body,  besides 
being  mangled  by  the  daggers  of  her  own 
brothers,  who  had  aimed  to  plunge  them 
in  her  heart;  and,  when  she  fell,  they 
abandoned  her  carcass  to  the  dogs  ! 

The  young  man  gained  the  tent  of  a 
powerful  friend,  the  chief  of  another 
tribe,  encamped  near  them,  and  told  his 
story  ;  begging  that  he  would  assist  him 
with  a  troop  of  horse,  to  enable  him  to 
rescue  the  body  of  his  (love  from  its  pre¬ 
sent  degradation.  He  went,  accompanied 
by  some  of  his  own  people,  and  found 
life  still  remaining.  He  then  repaired  to 
the  tent  of  her  enraged  brothers,  and 
asked  them  why  they  had  done  this  ? 
They  replied,  that  they  could  not  suffer 
their  sister  to  survive  the  loss  of  her  ho¬ 
nour,  which  had  been  stained  by  her 
stopping  to  talk  with  her  intended  hus¬ 
band,  on  the  public  road,  before  her  mar¬ 
riage.  The  lover  demanded  her  body  for 
burial ;  when  her  brothers,  suspecting 
the  motive,  exclaimed,  “  What,  is  she 
not  yet  lifeless  ? — then  we  will  finish  this 
work  of  death  and  were  rushing  out  to 
execute  their  purpose,  when  the  youth 
caused  the  troop  of  horsemen,  sent  to  aid 
his  purpose,  to  appear,  and  threatened 
instant  death  to  him  who  should  first  stir 
to  interrupt  his  design.  The  young  girl 
was  conveyed  to  his  tent,  and,  after  a 
series  of  kind  attentions,  slowly  recoveied. 

During  her  illness,  the  distracted 
lover,  now  expelled  from  his  own  tribe, 
came,  under  cover  of  the  night,  to  see 
her ;  and,  weeping  over  her  wounds,  con¬ 
tinually  regretted  that  he  had  been  so 
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base  as  to  seek  his  safety  in  flight,  and 
not  to  have  died  in  defending  her.  44  No! 
No  !  It  is  my  highest  happiness  that  I 
have  suffered,  and  that  you  have  escaped  ; 
we  shall  both  live,  and  Heaven  will  yet 
bless  us  with  many  pledges  of  our  lasting 
love.”  This  really  happened ;  the  girl 
recovered,  was  married  to  her  impassioned 
swain,  and  they  are  still  both  alive,  with 
a  numerous  family  of  children. 

So  romantic  a  tale  of  love,  jealousy, 
revenge,  fidelity,  and  heroism,  would  have 
been  incredible,  were  it  not  that  all  the 
parties  were  known  to  Mr.  Mayseyk,  who 
related  it ;  that  he  did  so  in  the  presence 
of  many  other  persons  born  in  Aleppo, 
and  acquainted,  by  report,  with  the  fact'; 
and  that  the  veracity  of  the  narrator  may 
be  regarded  as  unquestionable. 

In  pursuing  our  way  across  this  plain, 
we  passed  a  party  of  husbandmen  gather¬ 
ing  in  the  harvest,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
grain  now  being  fully  ripe.  They  plucked 
up  the  corn  by  the  roots,  instead  of  reap¬ 
ing  it,  a  practice  often  spoken  of  in  the 
Scriptures,  though  reaping  seerm  to  be 
made  the  earliest  and  most  frequent  men¬ 
tion  of.  On1  seeing  the  caravan,  one  of 
the  labourers  ran  from  his  companions, 
and,  approaching  us,  danced,  stood  on  his 
hands,  with  his  feet  aloft  in  the  air,  and 
gave  other  demonstratians  of  joy,  when 
he  presented  us  with  an  ear  of  corn  and  a 
flower,  as  an  offering  of  the  first-fruits  of 
the  year  ;  another  remnant  also  of  a  very 
ancient  usage  in  the  44  wave  offering”  of 
the  sheaf  and  the  ear  of  corn,  commanded 
to  the  Israelites  by  Moses.  We  returned 
for  it  a  handful  of  paras,  or  small  tin 
coin,  and  answered  the  shout  of  joy  which 
echoed  from  the  field,  by  acclamations 
from  the  caravan _ Buckingham's  Tra¬ 

vels  in  Mesopotamia. 


RUINS  OF  NINEVEH. 

We  went  from  hence  towards  the  north¬ 
east,  and  passing  over  a  stone  bridge  of 
Mohammedan  work,  thrown  across  a 
small  stream,  which  discharges  itself  into 
the  Tigris,  came  in  about  an  hour  to  the 
principal  mounds  which  are  thought  to 
mark  the  site  of  the  ancient  Nineveh. 

There  are  four  of  these  mounds,  dis¬ 
posed  in  the  form  of  a  square  ;  and  these, 
as  they  show  neither  bricks,  stones,  nor 
oilier  materials  of  building,  but  are  in 
many  places  overgrown  with  grass,  re¬ 
semble  the  mounds  left  by  intrench- 
ments  and  fortifications  of  ancient  Roman 
camps. 

The  longest  of  these  mounds  runs 
nearly  north  and  south,  and  consists  of 
several  ridges  of  unequal  height,  the 


whole  appearing  to  extend  for  four  or 
five  miles  in  length.  There  are  three 
other  distinct  mounds,  which  are  all  near 
to  the  river,  and  lie  in  the  direction  of 
east  and  west.  The  first  of  these,  count¬ 
ing  from  the  southward,  is  the  one  called 
44  Nebbe  Yunus,”  having  a  tomb  on  it, 
which  is  thought  to  contain  the  ashes  of 
the  prophet  Jonas,  and  a  small  village 
collected  round  it ;  the  next  to  the  north¬ 
ward  is  called  Tal  Hermoosh,  which  is 
not  marked  by  any  striking  peculiarity  ; 
and  the  third  is  the  one  we  first  ascended, 
and  which,  by  way  of  distinction,  from 
its  regularity  and  height,  is  called  Tal 
Ninoa,  or  the  Hill  of  Nineveh. 

There  are ’appearances  of  mounds  and 
ruins  extending  for  several  miles  to  the 
southward,  and  still  more  distinctly  seen 
to  the  northward  of  this,  though  both  are 
less  marked  than  the  mounds  of  the 
centre.  The  space  between  these  is  a 
level  plain,  over  every  part  of  the  face  of 
which,  broken  pottery,  and  the  other 
usual  debris  of  ruined  cities,  are  seen 
scattered  about. 

If  it  were  true,  as  asserted  by  Strabo, 
and  other  eatly  writers,  that  Nineveh  was 
larger  than  Babylon,  it  might  be  consi¬ 
dered  to  have  been  the  largest  city  that 
ever  existed  in  the  world,  and  one  might 
even  credit  the  assertion,  that  Nineveh 
was  an  exceeding  great  city  of  three  days’ 
journey,”  not  in  circumference,  as  it  has 
been  assumed,  but  in  length,  since  Jonah 
did  not  begin  to  proclaim  the  denuncia¬ 
tions  of  God  against  it,  until  he  had  en¬ 
tered  the  city  a  day’s  journey,  which 
would  then  have  been  its  further  extreme, 
if  three  days  only  had  been  the  extent  of 
its  circuit. 

But  we  are  furnished  with  its  actual 
dimensions  in  stadia,  which  enables  us  to 
compare  how  far  its  comparative  magni¬ 
tude  was  greater  than  that  of  Babylon,  or 
not.  Herodotus  assigns  to  this  last  a 
square  of  four  hundred  and  eighty  stadia, 
or  a  circumference  of  sixty  miles,  count¬ 
ing  fifteen  miles  for  each  of  its  sides, 
reckoning  the  stadium  at  its  highest 
standard  of  eight  to  a  mile.  Diodorus 
Siculus  gives  the  dimensions  of  Nineveh  as 
one  hundred  and  fifty  stadia  in  length,  and 
ninety  stadia  in  breadth,  or  about  nineteen 
miles  in  front  along  the  river,  and  eleven 
and  aquaiter  in  breadth  from  the  river  to 
the  mountains,  estimating  the  stadium  at 
the  same  standard  of  value. 

There  was,  it  is  true,  a  greater  length 
in  the  city  of  Nineveh  ;  but  from  its  more 
confined  breadth,  the  space  actually  in¬ 
cluded  within  the  limits  given  was  some¬ 
what  less  than  that  of  Babylon.  It  may, 
however,  be  admitted  to  claim  for  itself  a 
higher  antiquity,  since  the  second  great 
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capital  of  the  Assyrian  empire  did  not 
begin  to  flourish  until  this,  its  first  metro¬ 
polis,  whose  origin  mounts  up  to  the 
period  just  succeeding  the  Deluge,  was 
abandoned  to  decay. — Ibid. 


A  MORAVIAN  ESTABLISH¬ 
MENT. 

1  went  to  visit  a  Moravian  establish¬ 
ment  in  the  town  of  Sarapta.  Opposite 
the  inn  formerly  stood  a  house  containing 
eighty  bachelors,  and  near  it  one  contain¬ 
ing  eighty  spinsters.  The  house  of  the 
former  has  been  burnt  down  ;  that  of  the 
latter  has  escaped.  The  females  divide 
their  own  dwelling  with  the  men,  till 
theirs  is  rebuilt.  When  a  bachelor  is 
tired  of  a  life  of  celibacy,  he  goes  next 
door,  chooses  one  out  of  the  eighty  spin¬ 
sters,  and  makes  her  his  wife.  The  pair 
become  members  of  the  general  commu¬ 
nity,  and  keep  a  house  for  themselves. 
The  vacancies  are  filled  up  by  the  children 
of  those  who  had  once  been  inmates  of 
these  mansions  of  single  blessedness.  I 
was  highly  gratified  with  my  visit  to  this 
human  hive.  Every  thing  was  in  the 
neatest  order;  the  sisters,  as  they  are 
called,  with  their  little  caps,  and  uniform 
dress,  remind  me  of  our  fair  Quakers. 
The  female  children  were  reading  and 
writing ;  the  young  women  were  engaged 
in  domestic  employments.  The  old  maids, 
for  there  were  a  few,  were  occupied  in 
knitting  and  needle  work.  All  were  busy 
at  the  occupation  best  adapted  to  their  pe¬ 
culiar  habits  and  talents.  Nor  were  the 
brothers  idle ;  here  were  shoemakers, 
tailors,  weavers,  printers,  and  book¬ 
binders.  I  was  shown  a  fine  collection  of 
the  serpents  and  other  reptiles  of  Southern 
Russia.  I  saw  also  a  large  collection  of 
antiquities  found  in  the  neighbourhood, 
which  proves  the  former  existence  of  an 
ancient  city  on  this  spot. — Capt.  Kep - 
pel's  Travels. 


HAYDN  AT  A  LORD  MAYOR’S 
FEAST. 

On  the  9th  of  November  I  was  present 
at  an  entertainment  given  by  the  Lord 
Mayor.  After  dinner  there  was  dancing 
in  three  rooms.  In  that  which  was  set 
apart  for  the  first  nobility,  minuets  only 
were  danced.  I  could  scarcely  remain 
here  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  partly  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  heat,  the  room  being  very 
narrow,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  bad 
music,  for  the  orchestra  consisted  but  of 
two  violins  and  a  violoncello;  and  the 
minuets  were  more  like  Polish  than  Ger¬ 
man  or  Italian  ones.  In  another  room, 
which  resembled  a  subterraneous  cavern, 


they  danced  in  the  English  fashion  ;  the 
music  was  rather  better,  owing  to  the 
addition  of  a  drum,  which  drowned  the 
scraping  of  the  wretched  fiddlers.  In  the 
great  hall  the  band  was  more  numerous, 
and  somewhat  better :  here  the  gentle¬ 
men,  however,  were  sitting  at  the  dinner- 
table,  drinking.  One  part  of  the  com¬ 
pany  danced  without  hearing  a  note  of 
the  music  ;  while  at  the  table,  songs  were 
roared  out,  and  healths  drank,  with  the 
greatest  clamour ;  flourishing  of  glasses, 
and  cries  of  huzza  !  huzza  !  huzza  ! 

Greissinger's  Life  of  Haydn . 


MODE  OF  DISPERSING  LO¬ 
CUSTS. 

We  traversed  the  grand  steppe  or  desert 
of  Astrakhan  for  two  days.  On  the  even¬ 
ing  of  the  1st  of  August,  we  arrived  at  a 
Russian  village,  which  was  surrounded 
by  a  considerable  tract  of  well-cultivated 
land.  While  changing  horses,  I  wit¬ 
nessed  what  was  to  me  a  very  curious 
sight — a  vast  flight  of  locusts,  extending 
fifteen  miles,  suddenly  made  their  ap¬ 
pearance  from  the  east,  and  came  in  a 
huge  phalanx  to  attack  the  crops.  In  an 
instant  every  villager  was  on  the  road  to 
his  own  field.  Some  took  dogs,  others 
were  on  horseback,  and  others  ran  shout¬ 
ing  and  clapping  their  hands  all  the  way, 
the  inhabitants  finding  from  experience 
that  the  locusts  very  much  dislike  noise. 
My  fellow-traveller  told  me,  that  in  the 
colony  of  Karass,  when  the  locusts  come 
in  sight,  not  only  all  the  inhabitants,  but 
the  military  turn  out,  and  endeavour  to 
drive  them  off,  by  drums  and  fifes,  and  a 
perpetual  discharge  of  musketry.  The 
enemy,  thus  repulsed,  make  a  speedy  re¬ 
treat,  and  commit  their  depredations  on 
the  land  of  those  w  ho  are  less  on  the  alert 
to  resist  them. — Capt.  Keppel's  Travels. 


THE  JEWEL  CHAMBER  OF  THE 
KREMLIN. 

The  jewel  chamber  contains  a  number 
of  gold  and  silver  vases,  goblets,  and 
other  vessels,  of  which  I  have  neither 
time  nor  inclination  to  make  particular 
mention.  Round  the  walls  are  the  thrones 
of  different  monarehs,  and,  standing  on 
separate  pedestals,  are  numerous  crowns, 
including  those  of  Kazan,  Astrakhan, 
Siberia,  Georgia,  and  Poland,  the  sight 
of  which  brought  to  mind  the  gradual 
increase  of  this  vast  empire.  We  were 
shewn  the  large  boots  of  Peter  the  Great, 
t  and  the  coronation  coat  of  the  emperor 
Alexander.  This  last  is  of  a  green  co¬ 
lour,  perfectly  plain,  and  the  cloth  of  as 
coarse  a  texture  as  that  worn  by  sergeants 
of  our  army. — Ibid. 
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SHERIFFS. 

The  office  of  sheriff  (shire-reve,  or  go¬ 
vernor  of  a  shire  or  county)  is  of  great 
antiquity,  trust,  and  authority  ;  and  that 
London  had  its  sheriffs  prior  to  the  con¬ 
quest,  is  evinced  by  the  circumstance  of 
the  Norman  William’s  second  charter 
being  addressed  to  William,  the  bishop, 
and  Sweyn ,  the  sheriff.  In  all  general 
cases  the  sheriffs  are  the  king’s  officers ; 
but  the  sheriffwick  of  Middlesex  having 
been  purchased  by  the  city  from  Henry 
I.,  the  mayor  and  citizens  now  hold  it  in 
fee,*  and  appoint  two  sheriffs  annually 
for  London  and  Middlesex.  Though 
the  jurisdictions  of  these  officers  are,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  perfectly  separate, 
yet,  if  either  of  them  dies,  the  other  can¬ 
not  act  till  a  new  one  be  chosen  ;  for  there 
must  be  two  sheriffs  for  London,  which, 
by  charter,  is  both  a  city  and  a  county, 
though  they  make  but  one,  jointly,  for 
the  county  of  Middlesex.  Anciently 
these  officers  were  chosen  from  the  com¬ 
monalty,  and  any  citizen  is  still  eligible, 
except  he  swears  himself  not  worth  fifteen 
thousand  pounds  ;  and  many  aldermen 
who  were  never  sheriffs  were  yet  advanced 
to  the  mayoralty  ;  but  a  greater  degree 
of  regularity  is  now  observed,  and  no 
sheriff  can  be  chosen  lord  mayor  unless 
he  has  been  elected  an  alderman.  The 
mode  of  choosing  the  sheriffs  has  been 
altered  at  different  periods.  Formerly  the 
elder  sheriff  was  nominated  by  the  lord 
mayor,  who  drank  to  him  by  name,  as 
sheriff  for  the  ensuing  year  ;  and  this  no¬ 
mination  was,  by  custom,  confirmed  by 
the  commonalty ;  but  the  commons  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  abrogating  this  custom,  and  for 
some  time  both  sheriffs  were  chosen  by 
the  livery  at  large. -f*  Sir  John  Parsons, 
however,  lord  mayor  in  1 704,  revived  the 
ancient  method  of  nomination,  under  the 
authority  of  a  then  recent  act  of  common 
council.  The  present  mode  is,  that  the 
lord  mayor  drinks  to  fourteen  respectable 
citizens,  two  of  whom  are  elected  by  the 

*  The  fee-farm  rent  (i?300.)  anciently  paid  for 
this  sheriffwick,  has  been  long  since  .sold,  or 
given  away  by  the  crown.  It  is  now  the  private 
property  of  Sir  William  Rush,  of  Wimbledon, 
Bart.,  to  whom  it  is  paid  half-yearly  by  the 
sheriff's. 

t  Under  the  institutions  of  the  wise  Alfred, 
all  sheriffs  were  to  be  elected  annually  in  their 
respective  counties  ;  and  this  privilege  obtained 
generally  till  the  corrupt  and  arbitrary  reign  of 
Edward  the  Second.  When  among  other  means 
of  increasing  the  influence  of  the  court,  the  right 
of  electing  to  this  office  was  taken  from  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  vested  in  the  lord  chancellor,  the  lord 
treasurer,  and  the  judges,  in  whom,  with  some 
slight  variations,  and  under  the  king’s  final  ap¬ 
proval,  the  choke  of  sheriff’s  for  all  the  other 
counties  has  continued  to  the  present  day. 
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livery  on  the  following  Midsummer-day  ; 
and  they  are  obliged  to  serve  under  a  pe¬ 
nalty  of  400/.  each,  (and  18/.  6s.  8 d.  to  the 
ministers  of  the  city  prisons,)  100/.  of 
which  is  to  be  given  to  him  who  first 
agrees  to  fill  the  office.  The  lord  mayor 
cannot  properly  nominate  a  commoner 
sheriff,  if  there  be  an  alderman  who  has 
not  served,  though  this  is  often  done;  but 
if  the  citizen  drank  to  pay  the  fine,  he  is 
exempted  for  three  years  ;  nor  can  tie  he 
again  drank  to  by  any  future  lord  mayor, 
unless  he  become  an  alderman.  No  al¬ 
derman  can  be  exempted  from  fine  for 
more  than  one  year,  after  a  previous  pay¬ 
ment,  without  the  consent  of  the  common 
council.  Whoever  serves  is  obliged  to 
give  bond  to  the  corporation  for  1,000/. 
Among  the  duties  of  the  sheriffs  are,  to 
serve  the  king’s  writs  of  process, $  to  col¬ 
lect  the  public  revenue  within  the  juris¬ 
dictions,  to  gather  into  the  Exchequer  all 
fines  to  the  crown ;  to  attend  the  judges, 
and  execute  their  orders  ;  to  impannel  or 
summon  juries  “  of  honest  repute,  and  of 
ability,  to  consider  and  deliver  their  ver¬ 
dicts  according  to  justice  and  the  merits 
of  the  cause  to  see  condemned  persons 
executed ;  and  in  cases  of  resistance  to 
their  legal  authority,  or  in  public  riots, 
&c.  to  raise  the  Posse  Comitatus.  They 
are  also  empowered  to  make  arrests,  and 
serve  executions  on  the  river  Thames  ; 
and  to  discharge  the  orders  of  the  court 
of  common  council  in  all  cases  of  petition 
to  parliament,  and  of  address  to  his  ma¬ 
jesty.  In  all  cases  of  election  for  mem¬ 
bers  of  Parliament,  either  for  the  city  or 
county,  the  writs  are  directed  to  the  she¬ 
riffs,  wno  are  the  returning  officers,  and 
have  an  exclusive  power  to  convene  the 
voters,  preside  at  the  poll,  and  adjourn 
from  time  to  time  as  they  judge  expe¬ 
dient. 

|  Where  the  king  is  party,  the  sheriffs  may 
break  open  doors,  or  may  untile  the  house  to  ob¬ 
tain  admittance,  it  entrance  be  denied;  but  not 
upon  private  process,  except  upon  an  outlawry 
after  judgment ;  but  in  every  case  where  the 
outer  door  is  open,  or  where  admission  can  be 
obtained  by  stratagem,  or  without  force,  the  she¬ 
riffs  may  enter  and  execute  their  writ. 


LICHENS. 

Or  the  liverworts,  or  lichens,  there  are 
more-  than  three  hundred  and  sixty  spe¬ 
cies,  the  greater  number  of  which  are 
natives  of  Britain.  The  various  kinds  of 
lichens  are  subservient  to  many  important 
purposes ;  some  are  used  as  dying-drugs ; 
in  Lapland,  one  species  constitutes  the  sole 
winter  subsistence  of  that  useful  animal, 
the  rein-deer  ;  and,  in  Britain,  the  lichen 
islandicus ,  which  grows  much  on  the 
mountains  of  Wales  and  Scotland,  is  used 
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as  a  medicine.  In  Iceland,  food  is  pre¬ 
pared  from  it.  For  this  purpose,  a  dish 
of  the  lichen  is  prepared  by  chopping  it 
small,  boiling  it  in  three  or  four  succes¬ 
sive  portions  of  Water  to  take  off  its  natu¬ 
ral  bitterness,  and  then  for  an  hour  or 
two  in  milk.  When  cold,  this  prepara¬ 
tion  has  the  form  of  a  jelly,  which  is  eaten 
with  milk  or  cream,  and  makes  a  very 
palatable  dish. 

The  most  minute  species  of  this  great 
•genus  hold  a  much  more  important  place 
fin  the  economy  of  nature  than  is  apparent 
"to  superficial  observers.  They  are  the 
•first  beginning  of  vegetation  on  stones  of 
all  kinds  exposed  to  the  air,  whose  de¬ 
composing  surfaces  are  the  receptacle  of 
•their  imperceptible  seeds,  and  soon  afford 
nourishment  to  the  sprouting  plants, 
xvhose  minute  fibrous  roots  still  farther 
insinuate  themselves.  The  larger  species 
take  possession  of  every  cavity  and  fissure, 
both  of  stones,  and  of  the  decaying  exter¬ 
nal  bark  of  trees.  In  time  they  all  de¬ 
cay,  and  furnish  a  portion  of  vegetable 
mould,  capable  of  nourishing  mosses,  or 
still  larger  plants.  The  residuum  of  these 
being  still  more  considerable,  is  washed 
by  rains  into  large  cavities,  where  even 
forest  trees  can  scatter  their  seeds,  by  the 
penetrating  power  of  whose  roots,  great 
masses  are  dislodged  from  the  most  lofty 
rocks.  Thus  the  vegetable  kingdom  ex¬ 
ercises  dominion  over  the  tributary  fossil 
world,  and,  in  its  turn,  affords  the  same 
no  less  necessary  aid  to  animal  existence. 
Nothing  in  nature  is  allowed  to  remain 
stationary,  idle,  or  useless,  and  the  most 
inconsiderable  agents  frequently  appear, 
in  the  hands  of  divine  Providence,  to  be 
the  most  irresistible. 


Kl)t  ©attimr, 

**\  am  trnt  a  Gatherer  and  disposer  of  other 
men’s  staff.”— -JPott on 


THE  RULING  PASSION  STRONG 
IN  DEATH. 

All  through  Ireland,  the  ceremonial  of 
wakes  and  funerals  is  most  punctually 
attended  to,  and  it  requires  some  scavoir 
faire  to  carry  through  the  arrangement 
in  a  masterly  manner.  A  great  adept  at 
the  business,  who  had  been  the  prime 
manager  at  all  the  wakes  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  for  many  years,  was  at  last 
called  away  from  the  death-beds  of  his 
friends  to  his  own.  Shortly  before  he 
died,  he  gave  minute  directions  to  his 
people,  as  to  the  mode  of  waking  him  in 
proper  style.  u  Recollect,”  says  he, 
“  to  put  three  candles  at  the  head  of  the 
bedj  after  you  lay  me  out,  and  two  at  the 
foot,  and  one  at  each  side.  Mind  now, 


and  put  a  plate  with  the  salt  on  it  just 
a-top  of  my  breast.  And,  do  you  hear, 
have  plenty  of  tobacco,  and  pipes 
enough.  And  remember  to  make  the 
punch  strong.  And — but  what  the  devil 
is  the  use  of  talking  to  "you  ;  sure,  I 
know,  you’ll  be  sure  to  botch  it,  as  I 
won’t  be  there  myself.” 


FATAL  EFFECTS  OF  A  LIE. 

A  bank  note  had  been  stolen  out  of  a 
letter,  it  was  traced  to  the  bank,  the 
clerks  of  which  said,  they  had  paid  it  to 
a  young  man  that  very  much  resembled  a 
person  who  was  at  the  General  Post-office. 
This  was  a  strong  presumption  ;  to  make 
it,  however,  much  stronger,  the  character 
of  the  young  man  was  inquired  into,  and 
it  appeared  by  the  evidence  of  his  brother 
clerks,  at  the  office,  that  he  lived  in  a 
manner  superior  to  what  they  could  afford, 
and  that  he  had  often  told  them  that  they 
did  not  live  well  enough  for  him ;  this 
had  great  weight  with  the  jury;  he  was 
Convicted  and  executed.  It  appeared  un¬ 
fortunately  soon  after  his  execution,  that 
the  young  man  had  lived  in  the  most 
frugal  manner,  to  support  his  aged  and 
distressed  mother,  and  that  to  prevent 
his  being  teased  by  his  young  friends  for 
not  living  in  the  way  they  did,  (which 
would  have  completely  put  a  stop  tp  his 
pious  exertions  in  favour  of  his  mother,) 
he  had  recourse  to  an  untruth  which  ter¬ 
minated,  so  fatally  and  disgracefully,  a 
virtuous,  useful,  and  benevolent  life, 
tainted  only  by  a  little  foolish  vanity. 


TO  OUR  READERS. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  the  following  letter 
from  Mr.  Hood,  the  highly  talented  author  of 
Whims  and  Oddities,  and  National  Tales,  which 
needs  not  a  comment  from  us. 

2,  Robert  Street,  Adelphi. 

Mr.  Hood  begs  to  refer  the  Editor  of  the  Mir¬ 
ror  to  a  Ballad  said  to  be  by  Thomas  Hood,  in 
one  of  his  numbers,  as  an  extract  from  the 
Literary  Chronicle.  T.  H.  begs  to  assure  the 
Editor  of  the  Mirror,  that  the  article  in  ques¬ 
tion  is  an  impudent  forgery,  of  some  person 
without  a  name  perhaps,  who  has  made  free 
with  another.  T.  H.  is  anxious  to  inform  the 
Editor  of  the  Mirror,  of  this  circumstance, be¬ 
cause  he  entertains  a  very  favourable  opinion  of 
that  periodical,  and  of  the  judgment  displayed 
in  its  extracts.  He  will  be  much  obliged  by  the 
correction,  in  the  Mirror,  of  such  a  misrepre¬ 
sentation. 

/  To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror. 
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ELY  PLACE. 


of  the  times.  This  room  the  sergeants-at- 
lnw  borrowed  to  hold  their  feasts  in,  orr 
account  of  its  size.  In  the  yekr  1531, 
eleven  gentlemen  of  the  law,  who  had 
been  just  honoured  with  the  coif,  gave  a 
grand  feast  here  for  five  days  successively. 
On  the  first,  the  king  and  his  queen, 
Catherine  of  Arragon,  graced  the  feast 
with  their  presence  ;  as  also  the  foreign 
ambassadors,  the  lord  mayor,  the  judges, 
the  barons  of  the  exchequer,  the  aldermen, 
and  many  other  persons  of  quality  and 
consequence.  In  quantity  of  provisions 
it  resembled  a  coronation  feast.  There 
were  brought  to  the  slaughter-house  24 
great  beeves,  at  26s-.  8 d.  a  piece  ;  one 
carcass  of  an  ox,  at  24s. ;  100  fat  wethers, 
at  2s.  lOrf.  a  piece  ;  34  porkers,  at  3 s.  6d. 
a  piece  ;  91  pigs,  at  6d.  each  ;  10  dozen 
of  capons  of  one  poulterer,  (for  they  had 
three,)  at  20ri.  a  piece  ;  capons  of  Kent, 
dozen,  at  I2d.  a  piece  .;  coarse  capons, 
19  dozen,  at  6d.  a  piece  ;  cocks  of  Grose, 
7  dozen  and  9,  at  8 d.  a  piece  ;  coarse 
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Ely  Place  was  formerly  the  residence 
of  the  bishops  of  Ely.  Dr.  John  Kirkby, 
who  died. bishop  of  Ely  in  1290,  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  palace,  by  bequeathing 
several  messuages  in  this  place  ;  others 
were  purchased  by  his  successor,  William 
de  Luda  ;  at  length  the  whole,  consisting 
of  about  forty  acres,  was  enclosed  in  a 
walk  Holinshed  has  recorded  the  ex¬ 
cellency  of  the  strawberries  cultivated  in 

the  garden  by  Bishop  Morton.  He  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  Richard,  Duke  of  Glouces¬ 
ter,  afterwards  Richard  III.,  in  the  coun¬ 
cil  held  in  the  Tower  on  the  morning  he 
put  Hastings  to  death,  requested  a  dish 
of  them  from  the  bishop.  See  Shakspeare, 
Richard  III.  Act  iii,  Scene  iv.  :  — 


“  My  Lord  of  Ely,  when  1  was  last  in  Holliorn, 

1  saw  good  strawberries  in  your  garden  there, 
1  do  beseech  you  send  for  suiue  of  them.” 


Here  was  a  most  venerable  hall,  7-1  feet 
long,  lighted  with  six  Gothic  windows, 
and  all  the  furniture  suited  the  hospitality 
VOL.  IX.  P 
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cocks,  14  dozen  andffi,  at  3d.  a  piece ;  the 
best  pullets  at  2 \d. ;  other  pullets  at  2 d. ; 
37  dozen  of  pigeons,  at  1(M.  a  dozen  ;  14 
dozen  of  swans  ;  340  dozen  of  larks,  at 
bd.  a  dozen,  &c.  &c. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the 
orchard  was  converted  into  a  residence  for 
Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  Lord  Chancellor, 
whose  fine  person  and  dancing  were  his 
first  recommendations  to  the  queen,  where 
he  died  in  1591.  By  his  interest  with 
the  queen,  he  extorted  from  the  bishop, 
Richard  Cox,  the  ground  on  which  his 
house  was  built.  The  good  bishop  for  a 
long  time  resisted  the  insolent  sacrilege ; 
but  the  queen  soon  made  him  surrender 
by  the  following  letter  : — 

44  Proud  Prelate, — I  understand,  you 
are  backward  in  complying  with  your 
agreement,  but  I  would  have  you  to  know, 
that  I  who  made  you  what  you  are,  can 
unmake  you  ;  and  if  you  do  not  faithfully 
fulfil  your  engagement,  by  G —  I  will 
immediately  unfrock  you.  Yours,  as  you 
demean  yourself, 

44  Elizabeth.” 

Sir  Christopher  had  incurred  a  large 
debt  to  the  queen,  whose  love  of  money 
exceeded  even  her  love  of  fine  legs  and 
fine  dancing.  When  she  demanded  the 
money,  the  chancellor  was  unable  to  sa¬ 
tisfy  her  demand.  Elizabeth,  in  her  usual 
strain  of  impatience  and  insolence,  it 
would  seem,  reproved  her  favourite  credi¬ 
tor.  This  so  affected  him,  that  he  died 
shortly  after  of  a  broken  heart,  and  the 
avaricious  queen,  as  in  other  cases,  most 
bitterly  lamented  the  loss  of  so  able  a 
judge  and  counsellor. 

The  chapel  has  at  the  east  end  a  very 
handsome  Gothic  window,  which  looks 
into  a  neat  court  lately  built,  called  Ely- 
place.  Beneath  is  a  crypt,  of  the  length 
of  the  chapel;  the  cloisters  form  a  square 
on  the  south  side.  The  several  buildings 
belonging  to  this  chapel  falling  into  de¬ 
cay,  it  was  thought  proper  to  enable,  by 
act  of  parliament,  in  1772,  the  bishop  to 
alienate  the  whole.  It  was  accordingly 
sold  to  the  crown  for  6,500/.,  together 
with  an  annuity  of  200/.  a  year,  to  be  paid 
to  the  bishop  and  his  successors  for  ever. 
To  revert  to  ancient  times,  John,  Duke  of 
Lancaster, pisually  styled  John  of  Gaunt, 
resided  in  this  palace,  and  died  here  in 
1339 ;  possibly  it  was  lent  to  him  during 
the  long  possession  that  Bishop  Fad- 
ham  had  of  the  see.  After  the  duke’s, 
our  palace  in  the  Savoy  was  burnt  by  the 
insurgents. 

Curios. 


MISERIES  OF  POETICAL  REPU¬ 
TATION. 

(  For  the  Mirror.) 

There  is  a  principle  in  nature  which 
fixes  the  exact  relation  between  the  con¬ 
tainer  and  the  contained,  so  that  when 
the  measure  is  full,  any  further  addition 
causes  overflow.  This  is  not  only  opera¬ 
tive  with  respect  to  our  imperial  measures 
of  capacity,  but  also  with  respect  to  that 
indefinable,  incomprehensible — the  mind ; 
when  our  mental  affliction  has  risen  to 
the  brim,  the  vessel  may  contain  it,  but 
if  but  a  drop  more  be  added,  over  it  must 
come,  and  so  render  others  sensible  of  it ; 
now  alas  !  with  me,  the  goblet  has  risen 
to  the  brim — is  overflowing — and  reten¬ 
tion  is  no  longer  possible. 

I  was  born  a  poet.  (At  all  events  my 
friends  will  have  it  so.)  Simultaneous 
with  the  acquisition  of  speech,  was  the 
acquisition  of  rhyming,  even  in  44  my 
nurse’s  arms.”  I  used  to  join  “  pap  ” 
to  “lap,”  and  “cradle”  to  “ladle:” 
even  then,  the  euphony  of  language  was 
music  to  mine  ear.  44  I  lisped  in  num¬ 
bers,  for  the  numbers  came.”  Well,  this 
intuitive  facility  ©f  rhyming  increased 
with  my  years.  I  was  first  thought  44  a 
fine  versifier,”  soon  44  an  elegant  poet,” 
and  shortly,  44  a  sublime  one and  hap¬ 
pily,  or  rather  unhappily,  for  me,  these 
cognominations  were  awarded  by  reputed 
critical  judges,  which  gave  that  repute 
which  is  now  become  intolerable,  for  if 
we  can  but  once  extort  praise  from  one 
who  is  supposed  capable  of  judging,  we 
are  certain  of  the  praises  of  those  who  are 
not. 

It  is  the  knowledge  of  this  fact,  whicli 
has  supported  me  in  thp  most  critical 
times  and  seasons  ;  the  influence  of  a 
name,  I  well  knew,  would  affix  a  cha¬ 
racter  to  my  writings,  at  least,  for  a 
time,  and  therefore  when  faint  symptoms 
of  disregard  or  detraction  appeared,  I 
thought  on  the  influence  of  a  name,  and 
took  courage.  44  Really  it  is  sheer  non¬ 
sense,”  said  an  old  gentleman  softly  to 
his  spouse,  while  I  was  reciting  a  sub¬ 
limely  luctiferous  poem ;  44  Hush,  hush, 
there  must  be  sense  in  it,  only  we  can’t 
see  it,”  was  the  reply. 

But  reputation  —  poetical  reputation 
once  so  desired— has  now  become  a  source 
of  appalling  misery  —  the  demand  for 
verses  is  greater  than  the  supply  ;  if  the 
demand  were  regulated  by  my  ability, 
and  not  by  my  reputation,  all  would  be 
'  well,  but  it  is  not  so. 

But  for  reputation,  one  might  pass  off 
the  same  verses  on  different  occasions, 
and  so  avoid  the  fatigue  of  incessant 
creation ;  but  alas !  repute  causes  my 
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verses  to  fly  everywhere,  and  where  I 
little  expected  it,  the  company  are  often 
examining  one  of  my  fugitives.  Am  I 
invited  to  dinner,  I  go  reluctantly  ;  my 
host,  wherever  I  visit,  is  pretty  sure  to 
calculate  on  an  effusion,  aye,  and  a 
poetic  effusion,  not  in  manuscript,  (or  I 
could  effuse  it  ere  I  went)  but  extempo¬ 
rary,  so  that  he  may  boast  of  possessing 
ideas  (of  mine)  which  must  be  original, 
as  they  urere  recorded  at  the  moment  of 
formation  ;  and  what  is  worse  than  im- 
provisatring,is  that  secret  dread,  or  it  may 
be  diffidence,  of  launching  forth  before 
strangers  —  there  may  be  among  them 
strangers  to  my  fame,  or — a  real  critic. 

Then,  where’er  I  go,  out  comes  the 
album,  u  now  we  must  have  a  line  or 
two  indeed:”  well,  my  jaded  muse  gives  a 
“  line  or  two,”  and  I  have  the  consola¬ 
tory  reflection  that  my  lines  will  be  more 
noticed,  more  criticized  than  most  others 
in  the  collection,  and  thus  render  my 
poetical  character  still  more  insecure. 
Then  the  ladies  teaze  me  to  write  for  them 
“  short  odes,”  or  u  sonnets,”  or  a  “  few 
lines  :”  such  solicitations  are  not  to  be  re¬ 
sisted,  and  I  write,  but  the  poetic  fire  is 
not  always  burning,  nor  should  it  be  ; 
Does  any  one  talk  of  its  perpetuity  ?  I 
tell  him  I  cannot  live  in  fire  all  the  year 
round  ;  I  am  not  a  salamander  !  My 
productions  have  sometimes  given  rise  to 
bickerings  and  disputes,  which  I  unavail- 
ingly  lament.  Two  nymphs,  intimate 
friends,  desired  me  to  sonnetize  their  re¬ 
spective  beauties ;  as  I  knew  that  the 
sonnets  would  be  exchanged  for  perusal, 
I  could  not  compare  two  blooming  coun¬ 
tenances  to  one  object ;  I  therefore  cou¬ 
pled  one  with  the  u  red  roseate  rose,” 
and  the  other  I  disposed  of  in  a  very 
strange  (though  not  very  uncommon)  kind 
of  rhyme,  in  which  two  words  having 
but  one  letter  in  common,  make  a  lav  ful 
rhyme,  as  in  my  concluding  couplet, 
wherein  I  compare  a  blooming  counte¬ 
nance 

To  the  red  tinged  clou'Js  which  encircle  the 
track 

Of  the  sun  when  he  drops  into  Tethys’  lap. 

Well,  my  quatorzians  seemed  to  give 
pleasure  and  satisfaction,  but  I  soon  after 
heard  from  good  authority,  that  my  qua¬ 
torzians  had  nearly  dissolved  friendship  ; 
“  Why,”  said  one  lady,  “  was  not  I 
compared  to  the  sun-set?”  the  ethereal 
hues  of  heaven  far  exceed  the  colour  of 
the  rose  ;  u  I  am  compared  to  the  rose 
which  withers  and  decays,  the  rose  !  the 
very  emblem  of  transitory  beauty  !” 
4i  Alas  !”  said  the  other,  “  my  case  is 
still  worse,  the  rod-tinged  clouds  ;  why, 
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they  occur  only  in  summer,  and  not  al¬ 
ways  then  ;  neither  myself  nor  my  friends 
will  be  able  to  prove  the  justness  of  the 
comparison,  sometimes  for  a  whole 
month  or  even  longer,  but  the  rose  is  the 
very  emblem  of  beauteous  complexion, 
the  rose,  from  which  ‘  roseate  bloom  ’  is 
derived.  Oh  !  that  I  had  been  compared 
to  a  rose.”  Thus  I  pleased  neither,  dis¬ 
pleased  both. 

One  great  disadvantage  to  which  I  am 
exposed  is,  that  I  am  considered  inca¬ 
pable  of  having  opinions  and  sentiments 
of  my  own — it  is  universally  known  that 
a  poet  has  a  license  to  assume  characters 
foreign  to  his  own.  He  may  be  amatory, 
yet  be  no  lover  ;  he  may  be  warlike,  yet 
not  a  warrior ;  but  this  license  is  too 
plentifully  allowed  to  me ;  it  is  extended 
to  too  great  an  extension  ;  I  am  really  but 
as  a  musical  instrument,  which  is  very 
well  to  play  on  for  amusement ;  but  who 
looks  to  it  for  information,  or  supposes 
it  to  have  any  importance  of  its  own  ? 
If  I  talk  of  politics,  I  meet  with  no  at¬ 
tention  ;  if  I  talk  of  philosophy,  I  am 
disregarded  ;  yes,  I  am  but  a  poet,  and 
a  miserable  poet;  in  short,  from  the 
treatment  I  experience,  I  often  think  on 
the  remark  of  a  great  philosopher — 6i  that 
the  finest  parts  are  closely  allied  to  in¬ 
sanity,”  and  I  conclude  therefrom  that 
while  I  think  myself  in  possession  of  the 
former,  every  one  else  considers  me  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  latter. 

A  querulous  old  maid  once  requested 
me  to  write  on  her  lap-dog  :  I  wrote  four 
or  five  quatrians,  but  she  had  (shall  I 
call  it)  the  impudence  to  tell  me,  u  they 
were  inferior  to  those  I  wrote  on  Madam 
Lovepuppy’s  Scaramouch.”  In  vain  did 
I  expostulate,  explain,  and  open  up  the 
beauties  of  poetic  imagery,  she  disregard¬ 
ed  all,  and  told  me,  that  “  I  compared 
her  pug’s  eyes  to  jewels,  but  Scaramouch’s 
to  the  stars  in  the  firmament.” 

But  although  my  efforts  sometimes 
fail  of  giving  pleasure,  my  verses  are 
still  eagerly  demanded — but  alas  !  where 
is  rhyme,  and  metaphor,  and — imagina¬ 
tion  to  come  from  ?  I  cannot  expect  future 
vigour  of  imagination,  or  greater  genius 
for  poetizing ;  I  look  forward,  not  with 
golden  anticipations,  but  with  iron  ones; 
I  anticipate  not  exuberance  of  fancy  or 
increased  ability  in  poetic  pyrotechny, 
but  I  anticipate  the  time  when  I  shall  be 
compelled  to  avow,  u  I  can  no  more.” 

Are  there  any  as  I  am,  subjects  of  si¬ 
milar  miseries  from  the  same  cause,  I 
would  say  to  them,  brethren  in  misery, 
despair  not;  there  is  at  least  a  hypothe¬ 
tical  remedy,  and  a  characteristic  one  ; 
for,  as  from  lines  our  miseries  have  arisen, 
so  by  a  line  and  tester,  wc  can  at  any 
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moment  escape  from  them,  or  if  not 
escape,  procure  their  suspension. 

P  OE  TIC  ARI  us. 


IrUtvcusspmrtie  ®leanmgs 


THE  SHEPHERD  TO  THE  FLOWERS. 

Sweet  violets,  Love’s  paradise,  that  spread 
Your  gracious  odours,  which  you  couched  bear 
Within  your  paly  faces, 

Upon  the  geutle  wing  of  some  calm  breathing 
wind, 

That  plays  amidst  the  plain, 

If  by  the  favour  of  propitious  stars  you  gain 
Such  grace  as  in  my  lady’s  bosom  place  to  find, 
Be  proud  to  touch  those  places  ! 

And  when  her  warmth  your  moisture  forth  doth 
wear, 

Whereby  her  dainty  parts  are  sweetly  fed, 
Your  honours  of  the  flowery  meads  I  pray. 

You  pretty  daughters  of  the  earth  and  sun, 
With  mild  and  seemly  breathing  straight  display 
My  bitter  sighs,  that  have  my  heart  un¬ 
done  ! 

Vermilion  roses,  that  with  new  days  rise, 
Display  your  crimson  folds  fresh  looking  fair, 
Whose  radiant  bright  disgraces 
The  rich  adorned  rays  of  roseate  rising  morn  ! 
Ah,  if  her  virgin’s  hand 
Do  pluck  your  purse,  ere  Phoebus  view  the 
land. 

And  veil  your  gracious  pomp  in  lovely  Nalure’s 
scorn  ; 

If  chance  my  mistress  traces 
Fast  by  the  flowers  to  take  the  summer’s  air, 
Then  woeful  blushing  tempt  her  glorious  eyes 
To  spread  their  tears,  Adonis’  death  reporting. 
And  tell  Love’s  torments,  sorrowing  for  her 
friend, 

Whose  drops  of  blood,  within  your  leaves  con¬ 
sorting, 

Report  fair  Venus’  moans  to  have  no  end  ! 

Then  may  Remorse,  in  pitying  of  my  smart, 

Dry  up  my  tears,  and  dwell  within  her  heart ! 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 


Select  Mtographp. 
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WILLIAM  HAMILTON  REID. 

Thebe  is  perhaps  no  subject  which  ex¬ 
cites  a  more  lively  interest  in  the  human 
mind  than  the  detail  of  the  efforts  made 
by  unaided  genius  to  surmount  those  ob¬ 
stacles  which  may  have  been  opposed  to 
its  developement.  In  few  instances,  if 
in  any,  have  these  efforts  of  nature  been 
so  purely  spontaneous,  so  little  excited 
by  friends,  or  assisted  by  circumstances, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  subject  of  the  present 
memoir.  He  was  the  son  of  persons  oc¬ 
cupying  no  higher  station  than  domestics 
in  the  duke  of  Hamilton’s  family.  In 
his  earlv  childhood  he  lost  his  father,  and 


his  mother,  after  struggling  a  few  years 
with  poverty,  sunk  to  the  grave,  and  left 
her  only  child  an  unprotected  orphan. 
He  had  previously,  through  the  duke  of 
Hamilton’s  interest,  been  placed  in  St. 
James’s  parochial  school,  and  here,  under 
the  discipline  of  a  merciless  pedagogue, 
he  received  the  first  rudiments  of  educa¬ 
tion.  His  favourite  amusement  was 
repairing  to  the  different  churches,  to 
admire  their  internal  and  external  distinc¬ 
tions,  and  he  received  many  severe  flog¬ 
gings  from  his  schoolmaster,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  thus  absenting  himself. 

After  the  death  of  his  mother  he  was 
humanely  taken  charge  of  by  one  of  the 
parish  officers,  and  treated  by  him  with 
paternal  kindness.  This  gentleman, 
struck,  perhaps,  by  his  superiority  of 
appearance  to  the  other  boys  of  his  rank, 
for 

“  Our  Edwin  was  no  vulgar  boy,” 

took  him  home,  and  declared  his  inten¬ 
tion  of  bringing  him  up  to  assist  him  in 
his  counting-house;  but  a  female  ser¬ 
vant,  whose  anger  he  excited  by  ridi¬ 
culing  her  deformed  lover,  found  means 
to  blight  his  prospects,  and  in  the  end, 
by  lies  and  artful  insinuations,  procured 
his  dismissal. 

He  was  subsequently  apprenticed  to  a 
silver  buckle-maker,  near  Soho,  and  from 
that  period  he  commenced  his  literary 
studies.  All  his  pocket  money  was  ex¬ 
pended  in  books,  and,  after  a  long  day 
of  severe  labour,  half  the  short  period 
allotted  for  his  repose  was  frequently 
spent  in  reading,  particularly  history 
and  poetry. 

After  the  expiration  of  his  apprentice¬ 
ship,  he  supported  himself  by  working 
at  his  trade,  occasionally  writing  various 
poetic  trifles,  which,  by  the  advice  of 
some  friends  who  discerned  their  merit, 
he  sent  for  insertion  to  the  papprs  and 
magazines  of  the  day.  These  produc¬ 
tions  were  mostly  of  a  pensive  cast,  full 
of  a  plaintive  sweetness,  though  some 
were  of  a  humorous  description.  They 
attracted  the  attention  of  several  literary 
characters,  whose  letters  attest  their  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  author,  and  a  literary  lady  of 
no  mean  rank,  in  her  Letters  recently 
edited  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  speaks  of 
him  by  name  as  the  child  of  nature  and 
unaided  genius.  Thus  receiving  praise, 
and  in  some  instances  pecuniary  remune¬ 
ration,  he  was  encouraged  in  his  literary 
career,  and  he  next  turned  his  attention 
to  the  acquirement  of  the  French  lan¬ 
guage,  and  from  the  peculiar  construction 
of  his  mind  was  rapidly  successful.  About 
this  period  he  undertook  to  supply  various 
light  articles  to  a  daily  paper.  He  quitted 
his  trade,  which,  from  the  change  of 
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fashion,  was  no  longer  prod  active  ;  and 
from  this  time  till  the  end  of  his  life  he 
supported  himself  respectably  by  the 
labours  of  his  pen.  Having  procured  an 
engagement  as  French  translator  to  a 
daily  paper,  he  successively  mastered  the 
Italian,  Spanish,  and  German  tongues, 
without  receiving  a  single  lesson  or  assis¬ 
tance  of  any  kind,  except  from  books. 
He  now  extended  his  engagement  to  the 
translation  of  the  whole  of  these  lan¬ 
guages,  and  in  a  very  short  time  the 
Portuguese  was  added.  This  employ¬ 
ment  necessarily  confined  him  at  home  to 
await  the  arrival  of  the  different  mails. 
To  fill  up  these  intervals  of  leisure  he 
commenced  the  study  of  the  learned  lan¬ 
guages  ;  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  he  read 
so  as  to  consult  any  author  he  wished  to 
examine,  and  the  Latin  he  could  read  and 
translate  with  accuiacy. 

The  speedy  acquisition  of  a  knowledge 
of  languages  appeared  to  be  a  natural 
gift.  The  mode  he  adopted  was  that  re¬ 
commended  by  Mr.  Locke,  and  which  is 
indeed  the  path  marked  out  by  nature. 
He  first  attained  a  knowledge  of  the 
primary  words,  and  then  by  means  of  a 
New  Testament,  or  any  easy  and  literal 
translation,  acquired  the  particles  ;  and 
thus,  having  gained  some  insight  into 
the  construction  of  the  language,  erded 
with  the  grammar,  the  acquisition  of 
which  was  now  comparatively  easy.  Nor 
did  he  till  the  day  of  his  death  totally 
cease  from  adding  occasionally  to  his  vast 
store  of  learning  ;  only  a  short  time  since 
he  was  busily  engaged  in  an  examination 
of  the  northern  dialects.  When  the 
post-office  refused  to  supply  the  news¬ 
papers  with  the  foreign  journals,  except 
in  their  own  translations,  he  was  conse¬ 
quently  deprived  of  his  employment.  He 
soon  afterwards  proposed  to  publish  a 
volume  of  poems,  by  subscription ;  they 
were  accordingly  collected,  but  owing  to 
different  circumstances,  they  did  not  ap¬ 
pear. 

He,  however,  now  produced  his  fiist 
prose  volume,  entitled,  The  Rise  and 
Dissolution  of  the  Infidel  Societies .  This 
work,  and  some  communications  which 
he  made  to  government,  when  shortly 
after  engaged  as  editor  to  a  daily  paper, 
procured  him  the  notice  of  Mr.  Canning, 
and  of  the  then  bishops  of  London  and 
Durham.  From  the  former  gentleman 
he  received  a  present  of  five  pounds,  all 
that  in  the  form  of  patronage,  he  ever 
received.  The  bishop  of  London  made 
him  an  offer  of  ordination  in  the  church, 
which  his  objection  to  subscribe  to  the 
Articles  of  Faith,  and  a  strong  inherent 
love  of  independence,  induced  him,  con¬ 
trary  to  his  interest,  to  refuse. 


He  now  turned*  his  mind  fo  the  study 
of  topography,  biography,  and  general 
literature.  London  and  its  antiquities 
afforded  him  ample  scope  for  investiga¬ 
tion  ;  and  neither  a  nook  nor  corner  did 
he  leave  unexplored.  A  great  mass  of 
information  which  he  had  thus  collected 
and  designed  to-  form  a  volume,  now  re¬ 
mains  unpublished. 

In  the  latter  end  of  1810,  about  a 
year  and  a  half  after  his  marriage  with 
the  writer  of  this  sketch,  pecuniary  losses 
induced  him  to  apply  to  the  Literary 
Fund,  and  he  then  received  a  handsome 
donation.  His  literary  labours  were 
afterwards  more  successful,  and,  though, 
he  had  rather  a  large  family,  his  circum¬ 
stances  remained  comfortable  till  within 
the  last  year  or  two  of  his  life,  when  va¬ 
rious  occurrences  conspired  to  depress  his 
spirits,  and  to  cloud  the  evening  of  his 
days.  He  now  again  applied  to  the  Lite¬ 
rary  Fund,  and  by  that  excellent  institur 
tion  was  again  relieved  from  difficulties 
that  pressed  heavily  upon  him. 

Still  his  habitual  cheerfulness,  which 
had  even  extended  to  playfulness,  re¬ 
turned  no  more  ;  and,  although  he  ap¬ 
peared  in  tolerable  health,  those  about 
him  perceived  a  marked  difference  in  his 
manner ;  he,  however,  only  complained 
of  a  cold  and  cough  for  about  a  week 
prior  to  his  decease,  the  night  preceding 
which  he  went  to  bed  apparently  wrell, 
having  been  out  twrice  during  the  day. 
He  slept  uninterruptedly  till  about  one 
in  the  morning.  About  five  his  speech 
failed;  and  on  the  3rd  of  June,  1826, 
at  half-past  seven,  he  calmly  breathed 
his  last,  having  exceeded  the  period  of 
life  commonly  allotted  to  mankind. 

In  his  manners  he  was  affable  and 
unassuming,  but  avoiding  general  so¬ 
ciety,  it  was  only  by  the  few  who  knew 
him  intimately  that  his  merits  could  be 
appreciated.  Of  the  most  inflexible  in¬ 
tegrity  himself,  he  was  ever  indulgent 
towards  the  faults  of  others.  Even  and 
placid  in  his  temper,  rational  in  his  en¬ 
joyments,  and  moderate  in  his  wishes, 
though  never  a  rich  man,  he  may  be 
classed,  if  we  except  perhaps  the  last  year 
or  two  of  his  life,  among  the  number  of 
happy  men,  and  that  entirely  because  his 
pleasures  were  those  of  intellect,  and  con¬ 
sequently  dependent  only  on  himself. — 
Gentleman's  Magazine. 

HISTORY  OF  BELLOWS. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

Dr.  Johnson  says,  respecting  the  word 
bellows,  u  perhaps  it  is  corrupted  from 
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bellies ,  the  wind  beimy  contained  in  the 
hollow  or  belly.  It  has  no  singular,  for 
we  usually  say,  a  pair  of  bellows  ;  but 
Dryden  has  used  bellows  as  a  singular.” 
These  machines  are  well  known  to  all 
ranks  of  society — they  are  used  by  the 
fair  and  delicate  hand  of  high  life,  to 
disperse  the  dust  from  the  productions  of 
Van  Huy  sum,  Rachel,  Rusch,  Town, 
Harding,  &c.  as  well  as  the  rough  one 
of  the  kitchen  maid,  to  re-kindle  a  dor¬ 
mant  flame,  and  many  culinary  sylphs 
have  sighed  over  a  pair  of  old  windless 
bellows,  till  they  have  been  soothed  with 
the  discordant  cry  of  44  old  bellows  to 
mend.”  Strabo  informs  us,  from  an  old 
historian,  that  Anacharsis,  the  Scythian 
philosopher,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
Solon,  about  600  years  before  Clirist, 
invented  the  bellows,  as  well  as  the  an¬ 
chor  and  potters’  wheel ;  but  this  account 
is  very  doubtful,  as  Pliny,  Seneca,  Dio¬ 
genes,  &c.  who  likewise  speak  of  the  in¬ 
ventions  ascribed  to  that  philosopher, 
mention  only  the  two  last,  and  not  the 
bellows.  It  appears,  however,  that  they 
were  known  in  ancient  times  to  the  Greeks, 
and  Virgil  mentions  them  in  his  fourth 
Georgia  For  further  information  re¬ 
specting  these  puffing  machines ,  1  refer 
the  curious  reader  to  Beckmann’s  Inven¬ 
tions. 

P.  T.  W. 


THE  DERVISE  AND  HIS  GARDEN. 

A  PERSIAN  FABLE. 

(  Vor  the  Mirror.) 

In  a  garden  as  bright  as  the  isles  of  the  West, 

A  Dervise  of  Gazna  delighted  to  rove  ; 

There  the  rose  was  expanding  her  beautiful 
breast, 

And  the  nightingale  near  sang  the  music  of 
love. 

The  gales  breath’d  of  bliss  o’er  the  plants  that 
grew  nigh, 

Exhaling  perfume,  or  enchanting  the  eye. 

By  a  fountain  that  whisper'd  with  tones  of  de¬ 
light. 

The  spring-loving  almond  exulted  in  bloom  ; 

There  the  eye  of  the  waken’d  narcissus  was 
bright, 

And  the  locks  of  the  hyacinth  scatter’d  per¬ 
fume  ; 

Here,  tulips  were  marsh  ail’d  in  turban’d  array — 

There,  the  cedar’s  dark  grandeur  excluded  the 
day. 

The  Dervise  from  home  and  from  comfort  re¬ 
mov’d. 

O’er  life's  stony  desert  long  wander’d  in  pain  ; 

Yet  oft  he  remember’d  the  garden  he  lov’d, 

And  sigh’d  to  repose  by  its  borders  again. 

Thus  years  flew  away,  hut  his  love  was  the  same, 

And  at  length  to  the  garden  returning  he  came. 


The  roses  were  gone,  and  the  nightingales  fled. 
There  no  more  were  the  tulips  in  turban’d 
array ; 

The  cedar  was  fall’ll,  the  almond  was  dead, 

And  rank  were  the  weeds  that  obstructed  the 
way  : 

No  longer  was  seen  the  narcissus’s  eye. 

The  flowers  were  destroy’d  and  the  fountain  was 
dry. 

The  Dervise  look’d  round,  and  beginning  to 
grieve. 

Sigh’d  deeply,  and  said  In  the  language  of 
truth , — 

•<  How  mournful  a  change  does  the  mortal  per¬ 
ceive, 

Who  returns  in  his  age  to  the  scenes  of  his 
youth ! 

In  hope  he  returns,  but  enjoyment  is  o’er, 

His  friends,  like  the  flowers  I  lament,  are  no 
more  !” 

W.  SliOBERL. 


jlnccbotea  anb  Hccollecttons. 

Notings,  selections, 

Anecdote  and  joke  : 

Our  recollections ; 

With  gravities  for  graver  folk. 


GEORGE  FREDERIC  COOKE  AND  JOHN 
PHILIP  KEMBLE. 

Mathews,  in  his  new  entertainment, 
speaking  of  the  late  talented  but  erratic 
George  Frederic  Cooke,  generously  en¬ 
deavours  to  rescue  his  memory  from  the 
charge  of  habitual  drunkenness  that  has 
been  made  its  reproach.  44  I  knew  Cooke,” 
says  he,  44  intimately,  and  can  vouch  that 
for  months  he  never  drank  anything 
stronger  than  water ; — that  which  made 
other  men  only  mellow,  made  him  mad ; 
— like  Cassio,  he  had  4  most  weak  and 
unhappy  brains  for  drinking his  rubicon 
was  three  glasses ;  once  passed  that,  rea¬ 
son  forsook  her  throne — insanity  vested 
herself  in  the  habit  of  inebriety,  and 
many  a  practised  bacchanal,  after  drink¬ 
ing  four  times  the  quantum  of  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  George  Frederic,  very  soberly 
walked  into  the  pit  to  condemn  him  for 
excess.”  Cooke,  on  his  appearance,  en¬ 
larges  on  this  exculpation.  44  Ah,  my 
biographers,”  he  remarks,  44  appear  to 
have  been  publicans,  for  they  never  have 
taken  up  their  pen  but  to  give  an  account 
of  how  much  I  drank.  I  remember,” 
says  he,  44  when  I  was  playing  with  glo¬ 
rious  John  (John  Philip  Kemble,)  in  the 
Gamester ,  I  was  rather  out ;  and  some¬ 
how  or  other  began  playing  the  third 
act  in  the  second  :  before  I  had  half  got 
through  it,  I  discovered  my  mistake. 
We’re  all  wrong,  said  I.  4  I  know  it,’ 
said  he,  coming  off  the  stage.  What 
shall  we  do  ?  said  I :  we’ve  play’d  the 
third  act  in  the  second.  4  Then,’  said 
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lie,  in  his  usual  cool  manner,  ‘  we’ll  play 
the  second  act  in  the  third.’  Well,  sir, 
we  did  it ;  and  the  best  of  the  joke  was, 
that  neither  the  audience  nor  the  critics 
found  it  out.” 

LOGIC. — INSTANCE  OF  CATTIOUS 
REASONING. 

A  master  taught  rhetoric  to  his  pupil 
on  condition  that  he  should  pay  him  after 
the  first  cause  that  he  gained.  The  pupil 
intended  never  to  pay  him.  He  com¬ 
menced  an  action  against  his  master,  say¬ 
ing,  “  I  will  never  pay  you  any  thing  ; 
for,  if  I  lose  my  cause,  I  was  not  to  pay 
you  until  I  had  gained  it ;  and  if  I  gain 
it,  my  demand  in  it  is,  that  I  may  not 
pay  you.”  The  master  retorted  the  ar¬ 
gument,  saying,  “  If  you  lose,  you  must 
pay  ;  if  you  gain,  you  must  also  pay ; 
for  our  bargain  is,  that  you  shall  pay  me 
after  the  first  cause  that  you  have  gained.” 
All  this  turns  upon  an  ambiguity,  and 
may  be  removed  by  putting  the  necessary 
terms  in  the  argument,  thus ; — A  sum  is 
not  due  until  the  day  appointed  for  its 
payment ;  the  day  appointed  is  that  when 
a  cause  shall  have  been  gained  ;  no  cause 
has  yet  been  gained  ;  therefore  the  day 
appointed  has  not  yet  arrived  ;  therefore 
the  pupil  does  not  owe  any  thing.  But 
not  yet  does  not  mean  never .  So  that  the 
pupil  instituted  a  ridiculous  action.  The 
master  too  had  no  right  to  demand  any 
thing,  since  tire  day  appointed  had  not 
arrived.  He  must  wait  until  the  pupil 
had  pleaded  some  other  cause. 

MUSIC. 

1)r.  Burney  informs  us,  in  his  a  His¬ 
tory  of  Music,”  that  Queen  Elizabeth  used 
to  be  regaled  at  dinner  with  twelve  trum¬ 
pets  and  two  kettle-drums;  which,  toge¬ 
ther  with  fifes,  cornets,  and  side-drums, 
made  the  hall  ring  for  half  an  hour  toge¬ 
ther.  The  drums  of  the  Royal  ears  must, 
surely,  have  been  made  of  better  leather 
than  is  sold  in  Leadenhall  market.  And 
this  reminds  us  of  an  incident,  mentioned 
in  the  accounts  of  the  Olympic  games, 
which  may  serve  to  mark  the  character  of 
music  at  the  time  it  happened.  Lucian 
relates,  that  a  young  flute-player,  named 
Hairnonides,  at  his  first  public  appear¬ 
ance  in  these  games,  began  a  solo  with  so 
violent  a  blast,  on  purpose  to  surprise  and 
elevate  the  audience,  that  he  breathed  his 
last  breath  into  his  flute,  and  died  on  the 
spot.  When  to  this  anecdote  is  added, 
that  the  trumpet-players  at  these  exhibi¬ 
tions  expressed  an  excess  of  joy,  when 
they  found  their  exertions  had  neither 
rent  their  checks  nor  burst  their  blood¬ 
vessels,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
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noisy  and  vociferous  style  of  music  which 
then  pleased. 

THE  CHOICE  OF  A  WIFE. 

By  Sir  Thomas  More  ,*  translated  from 

the  Latin. 

May  you  meet  with  a  wife  who  is  not  al¬ 
ways  stupidly  silent,  nor  always  prattling 
nonsense  !  May  she  be  learned,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  or  at  least  capable  of  being  made 
so  !  A  woman  thus  accomplished  will 
be  always  drawing  sentences  and  maxims 
of  virtue  out  of  the  best  authors  of  anti¬ 
quity.  She  will  be  herself  in  all  changes 
of  fortune;  neither  blown  up  by  pros¬ 
perity,  nor  broken  with  adversity.  You 
will  find  in  her  an  even,  cheerful,  good- 
humoured  friend,  and  an  agreeable  com¬ 
panion  for  life.  She  will  infuse  know¬ 
ledge  into  your  children  with  their  milk, 
and  from  their  infancy  train  them  up  to 
wisdom.  Whatever  company  you  are 
engaged  in,  you  will  long  to  be  at  home  ; 
and  retire  with  delight  from  the  society 
of  men  into  the  bosom  of  one  who  is  so 
dear,  so  knowing,  and  so  amiable.  If  she 
touches  her  lute,  or  sings  to  it  any  of  her 
own  compositions,  her  voice  will  soothe 
you  in  your  solitude,  and  sound  more 
3weetly  in  your  ear  than  that  of  the  night¬ 
ingale.  You  will  waste  with  pleasure 
whole  days  and  nights  in  her  conversa¬ 
tion,  and  be  for  ever  finding  out  new 
beauties  in  her  discourse.  She  will  keep 
your  mind  in  perpetual  serenity,  restrain 
its  mirth  from  being  dissolute,  and  pre¬ 
vent  its  melancholy  from  being  painful. 

HOWARD. 

I  had  the  honour  once  in  my  life,  of 
seeing  the  celebrated  Howard,  and  am 
perhaps  one  of  the  last  who  saw  him  upon 
English  ground.  It  was  at  Falmouth  in 
17110,  or  the  year  preceding.  He  was  a 
spare  man,  of  a  very  mild  aspect,  yet  ex¬ 
hibiting  nothing  which  impressed  the 
observer  with  any  deficiency  of  firmness 
or  resolution  in  his  character.  He  had 
been  attending  the  worship  of  a  congre¬ 
gation  of  dissenters,  in  which  he  was 
never  again  to  join  on  British  ground  ; 
for  in  his  religious  sentiments  he  was 
of  that  class,  though  his  philanthropy 
knew  no  distinction  of  creed — Christian, 
Jew,  or  Mahometan  ;  his  charity  being 
(as  Henry  IV.  observed  his  child  was) 
u  for  all  the  world.”  He  walked  with  a 
light  step,  accompanied  by  my  hither ;  all 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  him  ;  and  I  have 
often  thought  since  how  much  more 
merited  was  that  silent  homage  of  respect, 
and  how  much  more  approved  in  the 
eyes  of  a  benevolent  Deity,  than  the  yell* 
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of  the  multitude  and  the  shouts  of  dazzled 
sycophants  at  the  heels  of  the  butchers  of 
mankind,  with  their  retinues  of  bayonets 
and  their  trophies  Of  crime  and  desolation. 

1  think  it  was  on  the  day  following  that 
Howard  set  sail  never  to  return. 

New  Monthly  Magazine. 

DR.  FRANKLIN. 

Howard  brings  to  my  recollection  ano¬ 
ther  celebrated  philanthropist  and  friend 
of  universal  man,  whose  name  will  co¬ 
exist  with  his  own,  Dr.  Franklin.  I  once 
met  with  an  individual  who  had  known 
the  philosopher,  and  had  lately  visited 
the  Doctor's  daughter  in  America,  Mrs. 
Back.  This  lady  had  a  numerous  family, 
and  resided  in  the  house  of  her  father,  an 
interesting  residence  when  the  mind  that 
occupied  it  is  considered.  The  building 
was  in  Market-street,  Philadelphia,  and 
though  close  to  a  public  market,  cut  off 
from  all  noise  and  bustle.  It  was  lofty 
and  commodious,  well,  but  not  superflu¬ 
ously  furnished.  The  library  was  very 
large  ;  and  in  it  hung,  among  others,  a 
picture  of  the  late  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph 
and  his  family.  There  were  the  pictures, 
writing-desk,  and  books  of  the  great  de¬ 
ceased,  just  as  he  left  them.  Mrs.  B. 
spoke  with  strong  filial  feeling  of  the 
Doctor’s  tedious  illness,  his  self-posses¬ 
sion  under  the  most  excruciating  agonies, 
and  the  serenity  amidst  ail,  that  constantly 
dwelt  upon  his  features,  sometimes  chang¬ 
ing  into  a  smile.  Two  days  before  his 
death  he  observed  to  her — 44  My  dear,  I 
do  not  recollect  that  in  the  course  of  thy 
whole  life  I  was  even  for  a  single  moment 
angry  with  thee.”  The  entire  tenor  of 
his  conduct  during  his  last  illness  was 
the  same.  Every  thing  was  right ;  all 
that  was  done  for  him  was  done  as  it 
should  be  ;  nothing  ruffled  the  composure 
of  his  mind  ;  and  thus  he  expired.  From 
many  circumstances  it  may  be  concluded, 
that  Franklin  was  inclined  to  deism  in 
his  religious  opinions ;  but  he  never  ob¬ 
truded  them  on  any.  It  is  just  to  ob¬ 
serve,  however,  that  he  remarked  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  Universalists,*  according 
to  his  daughter  (and  his  family  were 
among  the  favourers  of  that  sect,)  that  in 
his  opinion  no  system  in  the  Christian 
world  was  so  well  calculated  to  promote 
the  interests  of  society  as  the  doctrine 
which  showed  44  a  God  reconciling  a 
lapsed  world  to  himself.” — Ibid. 

CHATHAM. 

Sir  W.  Chatham  Trelawney,  who 
died  Governor  of  Jamaica  in  1789,  used  to 

*  The  Universalists  of  America  assert  that 
Christ  died  for  all  men,  and  that  all  will  be 
ultimately  saved.. 


observe  of  Chatham,  tliat  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  members  of  the  side  opposed 
to  him  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  look 
him  in  the  face  when  he  was  warmed  in 
debate  :  lie  seemed  to  bid  them  all  a 
haughty  defiance.  44  For  my  own  part,” 
said  Trelawney,  44  I  never  dared  cast 
my  eyes  tow?rds  his,  for  if  I  did,  they 
nailed  me  to  the  floor.”  I  had  this  from 
Wolcot,  who  went  out  to  the  West  Indies 
with  Trelawney  as  his  physician. — Ibid. 

a 

BELZONI. 

This  modest  and  indefatigable  man,  it  is 
well  known,  died  in  poverty.  He  had 
laboured  more  for  fame  than  for  profit, 
and  others  reaped  the  reputation  that 
should  be  his.  There  is  an  empiricism, 
it  seems,  in  antiquity  hunting  and  virtu, , 
as  well  as  in  medicine.  No  just  mention 
of  Belzoni  occurs  in  the  British  Museum, 
in  enumerating  the  articles  that  enrich  it 
through  his  labours.  The  Patrician  may 
supply  a  little  money,  but  then  the  toil 
or  glory  must  not  be  divided.  Ingenuity, 
risk  and  labour,  are  nothing  to  your 
guineas.  Rich  men  are  beginning  to 
find  they  can  buy  a  name,  and  the  goddess 
of  fame  (never  till  now  charged  with  cor¬ 
ruption)  is,  it  appears,  4<  to  be  had.”  But 
what  sort  of  notoriety  is  acquired  by  such 
means !  Those  monuments  would  not 
have  visited  England  but  for  Belzoni. 
Posterity  will  do  him  justice  ;  his  toil, 
his  sagacity,  his  skill  and  perseverance, 
obtained  them.  MteCenas  never  dreamed 
of  buying  the  authorship  of  the  writings 
of  Horace  ;  he  was  content  to  go  down  to 
time  as  the  poet’s  patron.  Poor  Belzoni 
complained  to  me  of  the  neglect  with 
which  he  had  been  treated,  and  the  super¬ 
ciliousness  of  men  who  should  have  been 
content  with  the  honest  fame  of  aiding 
his  exertions.  44  I  have  enemies  when¬ 
ever  I  attempt  any  thing,”  said  he ;  44  I 
fear  I  shall  be  utterly  ruined,  now  I  am 
going  to  try  for  myself.”  His  prophecy 
was  a  true  one,  and  he  died  the  victim  of 
its  fulfilment,  else  he  would  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  into  Africa  by  a  different  route. 
I  knew  him  many  years,  and  a  less  pre¬ 
suming,  kinder,  milder  creature,  uniting 
moreover  true  courage  and  indefatigable 
perseverance,  I  never  met  with.  Coming 
up  Bond-street  with  him  one  day  during 
the  trial  of  the  late  Queen,  several  persons 
whispered.  44  There  is  Bergami his  gi¬ 
gantic  frame  and  wearing  mustachios 
probably  giving  the  idea  of  his  being  the 
famous  chamberlain.  44  Let  us  turn  into 
the  Square,”  said  Belzoni,  meaning  into 
that  of  Hanover  ;  44  we  shall  meet  fewer 
people.  I  am  well  nigh  tired  of  Eng¬ 
land.” — Ibid. 
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I>r  the  Chase  of  Cranbourn,  within  a  mile 
of  the  county  of  Dorset,  is  a  house  called 
King  John’s  Hunting-Seat,  in  the  parish 
of  Tollard  Royal,  Wilts,  and  which,  from 
its  celebrity,  claims  our  readers’  attention. 
There  is  an  ancient  custom,  from  time 
immemorial,  and  is  still  kept  up,  that  on 
the  first  Monday  in  September,  the  steward 
of  the  lord  of  the  manor  holds  a  court  in 
the  Chase,  and,  after  the  court  breaks  up, 
they  hunt,  and  kill  a  brace  of  fat  bucks. 

Cranbourn  Chase  extends  over  no  less 
than  five  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land, 
and  is  the  sole  property  of  George,  Lord 
Rivers.  A  writer  in  the  London  Maga¬ 
zine ,  who  was  present  at  the  annual  hunt 
at  Tollard  Royal,  in  the  month  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  11123,  after  pleasantly  describing 
the  opening  of  the  court,  the  fair  in  the 
forest,  the  assemblage  of  country  lads  and 
lasses,  sportsmen,  foot  and  horse,  and 
ladies  on  horseback,  the  buck’s  breaking 
cover,  who  steals  out,  dashes  over  the 
vale,  bounds  up  the  summit  of  an  oppo¬ 
site  hill,  where,  fairly  surrounded  by  the 
hounds  and  his  pursuers, 

“  Teais  run  down  liis  cheeks  in  piteous  chase,” 

informs  us,  that  u  the  two  bucks  having 
been  divided,  are  now  hung  up  ;  and  the 
steward  the  next  day  presents  the  several 
parts  to  those  gentlemen  with  whom  he 
is  acquainted,  who  may  have  honoured 
the  hunt  with  their  presence.”  The  wri¬ 
ter  of  the  article  headed  u  Cranbourn 
Chase,”  in  the  periodical  before  named, 
mentions  the  subject  of  our  engraving  in 
the  following  sentences: — u  I  was  invited 
to  the  venison  feast.  We  dined,  after  the 
court-leet  was  closed,  in  a  hunting-box, 
formerly  belonging  to  King  John,  which 
is  nearly  in  the  same  state  as  when  that 
king  was  there  as  Earl  of  Moreton.  It 
is  now  a  farm-house,  situated  at  Tollard 
Royal,  near  to  the  foot  of  Rushmore,  a 
modern-built  seat  of  Lord  Rivers,  which 


stands  on  a  hill.  Sixteen  gentlemen  sat 
down  to  dine  at  two  o’clock  in  the  room 
in  which  I  was  entertained,  and  enjoyed 
such  hospitality  as  we  believe  to  have 
taken  place  in  former  times.” 

The  interior  part  of  the  “  Hunting- 
Box”  bears  evident  marks  of  antiquity  ; 
the  walls  are  of  great  thickness,  and  the 
rooms  very  large  and  lofty.  We  present 
our  readers  with  two  illustrations  of  the 

interior _ Fig.  1,  is  the  staircase  to  the 

principal  rooms — 


niiiiiinuimuiiiiiniii 

Fig.  2,  is  a  chimney-piece  in  one  of 
the  bedchambers,  of  carved  oak — 
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In  closing  our  account  of  Ring  John’s 
Hunting  Seat  with  a  legend  of  the  Chase, 
we  beg  to  say  we  borrow  the  closing  ob¬ 
servations  to  the  article  above  alluded  to  : 
— 44  It  is  said  or  sung,  that  4  once  upon  a 
day,’  King  John,  being  equipped  for 
hunting,  issued  forth  with  all  the  pa¬ 
geantry  and  state  of  his  day.  There  were 
dames  mounted  upon  high-bred  steeds, 
that  were  champing  and  foaming  on  the 
bit,  and  whose  prancing  shook  the  ground ; 
and  knights,  whose  plumes  were  dancing 
in  the  wind,  while  carried  by  fiery  char¬ 
gers  swift  as  the  deer  they  followed  ;  the 
yeomen  were  all  dressed  in  green,  v/ith 
girdles  round  their  waists  ;  and  to  add  to 
the  brilliancy  of  the  scene,  the  morning 
was  as  clear  from  clouds  as  the  good-hu¬ 
moured  faces  of  the  party. 

44  King  John  appeared  overjoyed,  and 
during  the  time  all  heads  were  uncovered 
as  he  rode  along,  his  majesty  overheard  a 
gallant  youth  address  a  lady  in  nearly 
these  words  : — - 

‘  We  will,  fair  queen,  up  to  the  mountain’s  top, 
And  mark  the  musical  confusion 
Of  hounds  and  echo  in  conjunction.’ 

44  At  that  period,  horses  being  the  only 
carriages,  the  happy  couple  left  Tollard 
Royal  on  horseback.  As  they  took  leave 
of  his  majesty,  the  moon  was  sinking  be¬ 
low  the  horizon.  The  king  had  observed 
before  they  left, 

‘  This  night,  methinks,  is  but  the  daylight  sick— 
It  looks  a  little  paler  ;  ’tis  a  day 
Such  as  the  day  is  when  the  sun  is  hid 

but  they  rode  on,  too  happy  to  remember 
that  the  moon  would  soon  leave  them. 

44  They  were  lost  for  several  days,  un¬ 
til  the  king,  while  hunting  with  his  cour¬ 
tiers,  found  their  remains.  It  appeared 
that  when  the  moon  descended,  the  faith¬ 
ful  pair  must  have  mistaken  their  road, 
and  had  fallen  into  a  hideous  pit,  where 
both  were  killed  as  was  likewise  the 
knight’s  horse,  close  beside  them.  The 
lady’s  horse,  a.  dapple  grey,  was  running 
wild  as  the  mountain  deer  ;  he  soon  was 
caught,  and  became  the  king’s,  vho  rode 
him  as  a  charger.” 
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STAGE-COACHES  THIRTY 
YEARS  AGO. 

The  art  of  travelling  has  undergone  great 
alterations  in  the  course  of  the  last  thirty 


years  :  these  are  not  altogether  improve¬ 
ments.  One  great  evil  is,  that  we  have 
no  opportunity  for  conversation.  That 
must  be  a  powerful  tongue  that  can  make 
itself  heard  amidst  the  thunder  of  ten 
miles  an  hour ;  and  the  lungs  are  to  be 
envied  which  do  not  lose  their  elasticity 
by  such  incessant  and  intemperate  whirl¬ 
ings. 

I  cannot  help  looking  back,  with  some 
regret,  to  the  good  old  times,  when  five  or 
six  miles  in  the  hour  was  the  utmost 
speed  of  these  indispensible  vehicles. 
There  was  something  so  sober  and  sedate 
in  the  out-fit  and  the  out-set.  All  the 
faces  in  the  inn -yard  were  so  grave  and  so 
full  of  importance.  There  was  then  some 
little  seriousness  in  taking  leave.  How 
scrupulous  and  polite  were  the  inside  pas¬ 
sengers,  in  making  mutual  accommoda¬ 
tions  of  legs  and  arms,  and  band-boxes, 
and  sandwich-baskets,  and  toys,  and  um¬ 
brellas.  It  was  a  rare  thing  to  find  no 
one  of  the  passengers  who  had  not  tra¬ 
velled  that  road  before.  It  was  so  plea¬ 
sant  to  be  able  to  give  the  history  of  the 
first  ten  or  twelve  miles  out  of  town ;  and 
if  one  of  the  passengers  had  been  that 
way  many  times  in  his  life,  and  not  only 
knew  that  road,  but  could  entertain  us 
with  anecdotes  of  other  coaches  on  the 
western  or  northern  roads,  he  was  looked 
upon  quite  as  a  man  of  learning.  Then 
there  was  some  little  difference  between 
the  inside  and  the  outside  passengers  ; 
the  gentlefolks  within  were  not  confounded 
with  the  people  on  the  outside.  Distinc¬ 
tion  was  better  kept  up  then  ;  but  now, 
the  44  age  of  chivalry  is  past.” 

I  remember,  as  though  it  were  but  last 
week,  all  the  ceremony  and  circumlocu¬ 
tion  of  the  stage-coach  chat.  A  man  was 
thought  excessively  forward  and  talkative 
if  he  had  got  into  politics  before  he  had 
well  cleared  the  outskirts  of  London. 
The  first  half  hour  was  generally  occupied 
with  the  light  skirmishings  of  talk — there 
were  little  reconnoitrings  of  your  oppo- 
posite  neighbour’s  countenance — a  variety 
of  round-about  questions  and  answers  to 
ascertain  how  far  we  were  to  be  compa¬ 
nions.  To  an  agreeable  looking  person¬ 
age,  with  what  vivacity  the  question  was 
put,  44  Are  you  going  all  the  way  to 

- ?”  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 

coach  had  its  full  complement  of  six,  and 
one  of  the  six  occupied  rather  more  room 
than  fell  to  his  or  her  share,  or  there  hap¬ 
pened  to  be,  what  Dean  Swift  calls, 

f‘  An  aged  matron  of  excessive  bulk, 

To  mend  the  matter,  too,  of  meaner  folk,” 

the  same  question  was  put  in  a  more  care¬ 
ful  way — the  voice  was  turned,  to  avoid 
all  suspicion  of  wishing  a  speedy  riddance. 
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Well,  we  are  now  clear  off  the  stones; 
but  we  are  only  on  a  gentle  trot ;  and 
what  a  beautiful  morning,  and  how  charm¬ 
ing  the  outskirts  of  town.  “  Pray  does 
not  that  house  belong  to  ***  ***  ?” — 
Then  the  heads  of  all  the  six  insides  had 
leisure  to  pop  out  of  the  coach,  and  gaze 
their  fill.  But  now,  we  catch  a  hasty 
glimpse  alone,  and  can  scarcely  distin¬ 
guish  houses  from  hovels. 

Going  up  hill — what  a  toil,  and  what 
a  pleasure  ! — outside  and  inside  dismount 
— all  are  now  equal — great  condescension 
of  the  inside  to  hold  converse  with  their 
fellow-travellers  from  without — plenty  of 
time  to  admire  the  beautiful  scenery — 
what  a  comfortable  pause  at  the  top  for 
the  poor  horses. 

Down  hill  the  driver  shewed  his  grati- 
titude  to  his  passengers  for  relieving  the 
horses  in  their  ascent ;  and,  as  they  had 
mercy  on  his  horses'  legs,  he  shewed  some 
regard  for  their  necks—  he  locked  the 
wheel,  and  let  them  gently  down  a  steep 
descent. 

At  changing  horses  we  saw  none  of 
that  hasty  familiarity  of  hail  fellow  well 
met ;  the  coachman  indeed  met  his  old 
acquaintance,  and  there  was  breathing 
time  for  cordial  congratulation,  and  he 
would  answer  all  the  whole  series  of  ques¬ 
tions  his  passengers  chose  to  put  to  him, 
concerning  time  and  distance,  &c. 

Then  there  was  the  breakfast — distinct 
apartments  for  the  two  classes  of  travellers 
— ample  time  to  eat  and  swallow,  and  al¬ 
most  to  digest — perhaps  a  few  minutes  to 
spare  to  saunter  about  the  town,  while  the 
horses  were  getting  ready — or  to  look 
into  the  church-yard,  and  transcribe  a  few 
curious  epitaphs,  which  might  afterwards 
find  their  way  into  the  Gentleman's ,  or 
Town  and  Country ,  Majazine. 

So  we  went  on  from  stage  to  stage — we 
lost  no  time,  for  it  was  all  occupied  ;  we 
had  time  to  look  about  us,  and  to  chat — 
we  have  now  time  for  neither — and  every 
moment  which  is  now  spent  in  a  stage¬ 
coach  is  now  lost. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE 

$3ublir  Uouvnala. 


A  DE\TH  SCENE. 

As  fade  the  flowers  when  frowning  Winter 
shrouds 

The  earth  with  tempests,  and  the  sky  with 
clouds — 

As  melt  away  the  snows  when  Spring  comes  forth. 
And  leaves  to  Frost  no  empire  save  the  North — 
So  waned  she  on  the  sight,  and,  day  by  day, 

Like  evening  sunlight  stole  from  us  away  ; 


1  he  shade  of  what  she  was,  when  through  the 
grove. 

And  by  the  lake,  she  took  delight  to  rove. 

A  child  of  Nature,  beautiful,  yet  meek, 

Heaven  in  her  eye,  and  roses  on  her  cheek. 

’Twas  evening ;  scarcely  on  that  lovely  face 
The  silent  w  atcher  could  sensatiou  trace. 

So  calm  she  lay,  so  statue-like  serene, 

The  slight  heave  of  her  breast  alone  was  seen  : 
Closed  were  her  eyelids,  pallid  as  the  snow. 

Ere  day -break  purples  o’er  the  mountain’s  brow, 
And  through  the  long  dark  lashes,  sweetly  mild, 
She  smiled  in  dreams,  or  seemingly  she  smiled, 
As  if,  in  blest  repose,  to  her  were  given 
The  calm  of  pardoned  souls,  and  views  of  Heaven. 
Bright  o’er  her  brow  the  auburn  tresses  huug  ; 
And  loosely  by  her  side  one  arm  was  flung, 

Tbe  fingers  held,  what  ?  but  the  shade  of  him 
Whose  melancholy  fate  had  made  her’s  dim  ; 
And  in  her  grasp,  with  youthful  aspect  mild, 

The  pictured  lines  of  her  dead  lover  smiled. 
Smiled  as  he  wont  of  yore. 

Her  opening  eyes 

Gazed  blandly  round  her  with  a  brief  surprise. 
As  if  aroused  from  thought ;  and  then  she  said — 
“  Bear  mother,  seat  thee  near  me  by  my  bed, 
And  let  the  curtain-folds  be  raised,  that  I 
Once  more  may  look  on  the  grand  evening  sky. 
And  o’er  yon  forests,  where,  on  eves  like  this, 
To  roam  and  list  the  birds  was  more  than  bliss,'. 

A  momentary  brightness  o’er  her  face 
Filled  as  with  light  the  melancholy  place 
As  forth  she  gazed.  The  mighty  sun  had  set 
Beyond  the  hills,  wdiose  peaks  were  glowing  yet ; 
Blue  gleamed  the  lake;  and,  with  an  emerald 
pride. 

Were  seen  the  forests  old  outstretching  wide  ; 
And,  on  an  elm  hard  by,  a  blackbird  poured 
His  dirge,  that,  rising,  falling,  still  deplored 
Far  from  the  mead  the  cattle’s  low  was  heard. 
And,  on  the  window-sill  a  lovely  bird, 

The  redbreast,  lighted,  trilling  from  his  throat 
A  loud,  clear,  simple,  momentary  note, 

And  sudden  disappeared — then  trembling  rushed 
A  light  wind  o’er  the  leaves,  just  heard  and 
hushed, 

As  Twilight  stole  with  silent  step  serene, 

And  in  her  azure  mantle  wrapt  the  scene. 

“  It  is  the  last  time  that  my  eyes  shall  see 
Clouds  on  the  sky,  or  leaves  upon  the  tree,” 
Exclaimed  the  dying  girl, — ”  and  comes  a  night. 
That  never  shall  for  me  disperse  in  light  ; 

From  scenes  like  these  in  youth  to  be  debarred. 
To  happier  hearts  may  seem  to  savour  hard  ; 
Not  so  to  mine ;  life’s  passage  may  be  brief, 
And,  young  in  years,  the  bosom  old  in  grief. 

The  springs  of  memory  poisoned,  and  the  breast 
Estranged  to  peace,  the  dwelling  of  unrest. — 
This  little  picture — neverlet  us  part, 

But  place  it  in  my  grave-robes,  o’er  my  heart  — 
Grieve  not  for  me— th’  unrippled  summer  sea 
Ebbs  not  more  tranquilly— grieve  not  for  me  ! 
Resign’d  I  die,  and  trust  to  be  forgiven. 

Through  Him  who  bled,  that  man  might  merit 
Heaven  !” 

’Twas  past— the  strife  was  over— like  n  wave. 
That,  melting  on  the  shore  it  meant  to  lave, 
Dissolves  away  ; — like  music  s  solemn  sound 
’Mid  cloistral  roots  reverberating  round. 
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Fainter  and  fainter like  the  latest  ray 
Caught  by  the  lilll-top  from  expiring  day. 

So  fair,  so  faint  she  waned;  without  a  sigh, 

Like  dew  sipped  by  the  sun,  ’twas  her’s  to  die  ; 
And  borne  on  yiewless  plumes,  to  nature's  Lord, 
From  sorrow  and  from  sm  her  spirit  soared. 

In  tears  around  her  virgin  couch  they  stand. 
Kiss  the  pale  brow,  and  press  the  chilly  hand. 
They  pause  —  methought  she  gently  breathed 
again — 

They  paused— hung— gazed— and  listened— but 
in  vain  : 

Then  found  no  dimness  on  the  mirror  brought 
A  trace  of  respiration — she  was  not  1 
Blackwood's  Magazine .  Delta. 


A  SUBALTERN  IN  AMERICA. 

From  a  series  of  interesting  articles  ar¬ 
ranged  under  the  above  title  in  B  lack- 
wood's  Magazine ,  for  this  month,  we 
copy  the  following  account  of  the  species 
of  feeling  which  animates  the  individuals 
who  compose  the  advanced  companies  of 
an  army  of  reserve.  The  Subaltern  ob¬ 
serves,  that  they  began  their  march  early 
in  the  morning ;  were  in  excellent  spirits, 
and  that  both  officers  and  privates  seemed 
to  catch  additional  energy,  from  the  re¬ 
collection  that  there  was  nothing  friendly 
in  front  of  them. 

Charlton’s  company,  that  to  which  I 
was  attached,  consisted  of  a  captain,  two 
subalterns,  three  sergeants,  and  fifty  rank 
and  file.  It  was  thus  distributed  : — 
Along  the  high  road  moved  first  of  all 
two  files  of  men  and  a  sergeant,  one  file 
about  twenty  paces  ahead  of  the  other. 
Parallel  with  the  most  forward  file,  twenty 
men  spread  themselves,  by  pairs,  or  files, 
each  pair  or  file  keeping  about  ten  paces 
apart  from  the  others,  on  each  side  of  the 
way ;  by  which  means  the  woods  or  fields 
were  swept  on  both  flanks  to  the  extent 
of  two  hundred  paces.  In  rear  of  the 
last  of  the  two  files,  but  full  twenty 
paces  behind,  moved  the  remainder  of 
the  company.  About  twenty  paces,  again, 
behind  that  small  section,  the  two  remain¬ 
ing  companies  advanced,  coming  on  in 
compact  array,  unless,  indeed,  some  alarm 
chanced  to  be  given,  when  they,  too,  in¬ 
stantly  extended  through  the  fields.  Thus 
our  movement  resembled  rather  that  of 
sportsmen,  when,  in  large  bodies,  they 
surropnd  a  wood  or  draw  a  preserve,  than 
that  of  soldiers,  at  least  soldiers  upon  a 
parade ;  and  perhaps,  if  the  truth  be 
spoken,  our  feelings  were  as  much  akin 
to  those  of  the  first  named  class  of  persons 
as  to  those  of  the  last.  For  myself,  I 
freely  confess,  that  1  brushed  through  the 
underwood,  and  traversed  the  enclosures, 
more  in  the  spirit  of  one  beating  for  game 
than  looking  out  for  opponents  ;  and  if 


any  judgment  may  be  formed  from  the 
merry  chat  and  rude  repartees  of  those 
about,  a  similar  spirit  animated  the'men. 

But  though  our  occupation  was  pro¬ 
ductive  of  much  merriment  and  very  con¬ 
siderable  excitement,  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  the  fatigue  which  accompanied  it 
began,  before  many  hours  had  expired,  to 
counterbalance  in  no  slight  degree  both 
the  one  and  the  other  of  these  advantages. 
The  woods,  be  it  remembered,  were  thick 
and  tangled,  and  the  grass  that  grew  under 
the  taller  trees  seldom  reached  lower  than 
our  hips,  and  often  passed  our  middles. 
Besides,  no  enemy  appeared  to  interrupt 
our  progress  j  and  there  was  a  sameness 
in  searching  continually  to  no  purpose, 
and  in  expecting  for  ever,  without  having 
the  expectation  gratified.  Under  these 
circumstances,  we  were  by  no  means  dis¬ 
pleased,  when,  towards  noon,  our  bugles 
sounded  the  halt.  At  this  particular 
moment,  I  and  my  section  were  extended 
on  the  right  of  the  road,  and  occupied 
part  of  a  wood,  which  presented  every 
appearance  of  having  continued  unmo¬ 
lested  since  the  days  of  Noah.  But  as 
the  blast  did  not  call  us  in,  we  were  at 
no  loss  to  discover  that  the  halt  was 
merely  temporary,  and  that  the  ground  of 
encampment  for  the  night  could  not  yet 
be  in  view.  We  lay  down,  however, 
where  we  were,  well  pleased  that  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  resting  our  weary  limbs  was 
afforded,  and,  unbuckling  our  haversacks, 
addressed  ourselves  with  extreme  good 
will  to  the  remnants  of  inch  provisions  as 
could  still  be  found  there. 

It  chanced  that  in  scouring  these  fo¬ 
rests,  we  had  put  up,  among  other  ani¬ 
mals,  a  leveret,  which  a  poodle  dog,  the 
property  of  my  friend  Charlton,  chased 
and  caught.  The  reader  will  easily  believe 
that  poor  puss  was  not  a  little  baffled  and 
confused  by  the  shouts  and  cries  with 
which  our  men  animated  the  pursuer, 
and  that  nothing  like  fair  play  was  granted 
to  her  in  her  efforts  to  escape.  Taking 
advantage  of  this  pause,  a  few  of  the  sol¬ 
diers  set  to  work,  skinned  and  cut  up  the 
hare,  lighted  a  fire,  and  were  preparing  to 
dress  it,  when  a  circumstance  occurred, 
which  in  an  instant  called  off  our  atten¬ 
tion  to  other  and  more  important  matters. 
“  What  is  that  ?”  said  a  corporal,  who 
stood  beside  me,  whilst  I  was  watching 
the  progress  of  dissecting  the  leveret. 
“  Do  you  not  see  something,  sir,  moving 
through  those  bushes  to  the  right?*’  I 
looked  instantly  in  the  direction  towards 
v^hich  the  soldier  pointed,  and  beheld 
plainly  enough  a  flash,  like  that  which 
the  sudden  falling  of  a  sunbeam  on  bright 
arms  produces.  There  was  no  room  to 
doubt  from  what  source  that  flash  jko- 
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ceeded.  My  bugle  sounded  the  alarm, 
the  men  stood  to  their  arms,  and  we 
clashed  forward  to  the  copse.  It  was  as  I 
anticipated.  A  body  of  the  enemy,  per¬ 
haps  a  hundred  and  fifty  in  number, 
were  there.  Perceiving  by  our  movement 
that  they  were  discovered,  they  instantly 
opened  their  lire,  and  a  very  pretty  and 
interesting  skirmish  began.  It  was  not, 
however,  of  long  continuance.  We  rushed 
on,  the  men  firing  as  an  opportunity 
offered,  and  covering  themselves  all  the 
while,  as  they  easily  might,  by  the  trees; 
whilst  the  Americans,  not  waiting  for  our 
approach,  retreated  with  all  haste  through 
a  country  manifestly  well  known  to  them, 
and  were  beyond  our  reach  in  ten  minutes. 
In  this  trifling  afFair  not  a  single  British 
soldier  was  scratched,  whilst  of  the  enemy, 
but  one  solitary  dead  body  was  discovered. 

Trifling  as  the  skirmish  was,  it  served, 
as  the  sound  of  the  bugles  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  told  us,  to  put  the  whole  army  on 
■the  alert.  Advance  was  again  the  order 
of  the  day,  and  advance  we  did,  in  higher 
spirits  and  better  humour  than  had  dis¬ 
tinguished  us  from  the  beginning.  The 
enemy,  we  trusted,  would  sooner  or  later 
hazard  a  battle ;  and  as  he  had  begun 
the  system  of  disputing  his  territories 
with  us,  we  doubted  not  that  he  would 
henceforth  act  up  to  it.  But  the  prospect 
of  being  every  moment  hurried  into  ac¬ 
tion,  even  though  it  be  accompanied  in 
the  bravest  heart  with  sensations — not 
perhaps  of  alarm,  but  of  something  re¬ 
motely  akin  to  it, — is,  upon  the  whole, 
to  a  soldier  in  full  march,  and  surrounded 
by  gallant  comrades,  one  of  the  most  ani¬ 
mating  and  exquisite  sensations  of  which 
human  nature  is  susceptible.  It  is  not 
then  with  him,  as  it  is  in  the  stillness  of 
his  tent  or  bivouac,  when  he  knows  that 
to-morrow’s  sun  must  light  him  to  a  field 
of  carnage  and  death.  Then,  indeed, 
there  is  time  to  think  ;  and  no  man  can 
think  of  an  impending  dissolution,  with¬ 
out  at  least  a  degree  of  seriousness  which 
no  other  thought  is  capable  of  producing. 
But  when  he  is  scouring  the  woods,  or 
advancing  through  fields  and  enclosures, 
— his  men  all  about  him,  and  eager  and 
animated,  like  huntsmen  about  a  fox- 
cover, — the  officer  must  be  phlegmatic 
indeed,  whose  energies  are  not  wrought 
up  to  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  which  causes 
all  apprehension  of  personal  risk  to  be 
forgotten,  and  directs  his  whole  thoughts 
into  one  channel — namely,  how  he  is  most 
successfully  to  discharge  his  duty  when 
the  moment  of  trial  shall  arrive.  I  am 
not  one  of  those  who,  writing  in  my  own 
study,  pretend  to  say,  that  I  should  prefer 
a  bloody  battle  to  a  snug  dinner  with  my 
friends,  and  a  social  glass  of  wine  after 
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it ;  but  I  confess,  that  during  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  our  progress,  one  wish,  and 
one  only,  rose  into  my  mind  ;  and  that 
was,  that  the  Americans  would  afford  me 
an  opportunity,  with  the  twenty  brave 
men  whom  I  commanded,  to  make  what 
impression  I  could  upon  any  of  their  am¬ 
buscades,  however  numerous,  or  however 
judiciously  disposed. 

All  my  eager  aspirations  after  renown 
were,  however,  doomed  to  suffer  disap¬ 
pointment.  The  Americans  would  not 
make  a  stand.  We  saw  them,  indeed, 
again,  just  as  we  reached  the  skirt  of  the 
forest,  and,  falling  in  once  more  with  the 
river,  wheeled  up  towards  the  open  coun¬ 
try  around  Nottingham ;  but  it  was  in 
full  flight,  and  already  at  the  farther  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  town.  We  saw,  likewise, 
that  a  few  of  our  mounted  officers,  Colonel 
Thornton,  Major  Brown,  and,  if  I  mis¬ 
take  not,  the  General  himself,  attempted, 
in  the  most  dashing  and  gallant  style,  to 
charge  their  rear,  and  cut  off  their  strag¬ 
glers  ;  but  the  charge  of  three  or  four 
horsemen  was  easily  repulsed,  and  the 
stragglers,  striking  off  towards  the  plan¬ 
tations  on  either  flank,  were  soon  safe 
from  farther  molestation.  Somewhat 
vexed  that  they  should  have  thus  escaped 
us,  we  were  accordingly  obliged  to  halt, 
where  we  had  been  ordered  to  halt,  in  the 
village  ;  and  here  the  rest  of  the  army 
joining  us,  dispositions  were  made  to 
pass  the  night.  The  picquets  were  planted 
without  delay  ;  the  different  brigades  took 
up  their  respective  grounds  ;  and  Charl¬ 
ton,  Williams,  and  I,  not  a  little  weary 
with  our  excursion,  ensconced  ourselves 
under  the  shade  of  a  large  barn,  plenti¬ 
fully  stored  with  tobacco. 

The  reader  must  be  already  well  aware, 
that  if  the  purport  of  the  present  debark¬ 
ation  really  was  to  seize  Commodore 
Barny’s  flotilla  of  gunboats,  it  completely 
failed  of  success.  The  boats  were  all 
gone.  They  set  sail,  as  one  of  the  few 
remaining  inhabitants  informed  us,  at  an 
early  hour  this  morning,  and  were  now 
many  miles  nearer  to  the  source  of  the 
Patuxent  than  we.  But  this  circumstance, 
whatever  effect  it  might  have  upon  the 
minds  of  those  at  the  head  of  the  affairs, 
was  the  cause  of  no  annoyance  whatever 
to  us.  We  were,  on  the  whole,  very  well 
pleased  with  all  which  had  yet  befallen 
us.  We  were  particularly  satisfied  in 
finding  ourselves  so  snugly  housed  for  the 
night ;  and  it  added  not  a  little  to  our 
gratification,  when  we  discovered  that  our 
Portuguese  servant  had  not  been  remiss 
in  providing  the  requisites  for  a  sumptu¬ 
ous  evening  repast.  Turkeys  and  geese 
had  by  some  chance  or  another  flown  into 
their  hands  as  they  proceeded ;  and  these 
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they  now  made  ready,  for  their  own,  and 
their  masters’  suppers.  And  then,  with 
respect  to  tobacco,  that  principal  delicacy 
of  soldiers  upon  active  service,  there  was 
wo  reasonable  cause  either  for  scarcity 
or  complaint.  The  house  which  sheltered 
us  was  full  of  it ;  and  though  the  broad 
arrow  had  been  impressed  upon  the  doors, 
we  scrupled  not  to  appropriate  to  our  own 
use,  not  only  as  much  as  we  required  at 
the  moment,  but  a  stock  sufficient,  as  we 
guessed,  to  supply  our  wants  for  several 
days  to  come.  To  sum  up  all,  the 
quarter-master  arriving  soon  after  the 
halt,  with  stores  of  bread  and  rum,  an 
additional  allowance  of  both  was  served 
out,  as  wrell  to  the  men  as  to  the  officers. 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  a  thousand  situ¬ 
ations  may  be  conceived  many  degrees 
less  enviable  than  ours ;  when,  with  a 
fire  blazing  before  us,  and  the  remains  of 
our  supper  taken  away,  we  reclined,  pipe 
in  hand,  and  drinking-cup  hard  by,  within 
the  porch  of  the  hospitable  barn,  chat¬ 
ting  over  the  occurrences  of  the  morning, 
and  calculating  what  might  be  the  issue 
of  to-morrow’s  operations. 


selector. 


AND 


LITERARY  NOTICES  OF 
NEW  WORKS. 


ARWED  GYLLENSTERNA’S  IN¬ 
TERVIEW  WITH  CHARLES  XII. 

They  proceeded  in  silence  towards  the 
royal  apartment,  the  door  of  which  was 
hastily  thrown  open,  and  discovered  to 
Arwed’s  anxious  eyes  the  sovereign  he  so 
much  admired.  He  was  standing  before 
a  table,  upon  which  lay  an  open  Bible, 
surrounded  with  heaps  of  papers,  maps  of 
Norway,  and  innumerable  military  plans ; 
and  from  the  excessive  simplicity  of  his 
dress,  a  superficial  observer  might  easily 
have  mistaken  him  for  a  subaltern  officer. 
He  had  on  a  plain  blue  surtout,  orna¬ 
mented  only  with  large  flat  buttons,  and 
surmounted  by  a  wide  leathern  belt,  to 
which  his  sword  was  suspended ;  this, 
with  a  pair  of  military  boots,  completed 
his  attire.  His  uncombed  hair  strayed  in 
thin  locks  over  his  forehead  ;  yet,  not¬ 
withstanding  these  disadvantages,  his  tall 
and  stately  figure,  commanding  counte¬ 
nance,  and  intelligent  blue  eyes,  formed  a 
tout-ensemble  so  indescribably  majestic, 
that  Arwed  had  no  difficulty  in  recogni¬ 
sing  him  as  the  king,  although  there  were 
two  other  princes  in  the  presence-cham¬ 
ber  covered  with  orders,  embroidery,  and 
ribbons.  Charles  was  pointing  with  his 


finger  to  the  map  before  him,  and  v  as  ex¬ 
claiming  a1-  that  moment,  in  a  tone  of 
vexation,  44  We  ought  to  have  gained 
more  ground  by  this  time,  for  the  trenches 
were  opened  on  the  4th  !” — 44  Most  un¬ 
doubtedly,”  replied  Arwed’s  companion; 

44  and  this  ill-timed  tardiness  might  well 
give  rise  to  a  suspicion,  that  the  inspect¬ 
ing  officer  either  would  not  or  could  not 
advance  the  works.  But  Colonel  Megnet 
understands  his  profession,  to  say  the 
worst  of  him.” — 44  I  understand  you, 
Ducker,”  said  Charles,  haughtily  ;  44  but 
remember  in  future  never  to  speak  ill  of 
others  in  the  presence  of  your  king.” 
Ducker  drew  back  in  evident  mortification, 
while  the  elder  prince  gazed  on  him  with 
a  scornful  smile,  and  the  younger  fixed 
his  eyes  on  Arwed  with  an  inquiring  stare, 
which  the  young  soldier  felt  little  inclined 
to  endure.  The  king,  following  the  di¬ 
rection  of  his  nephew’s  eyes,  now  for  the 
first  time  perceived  Arwed,  and  approach¬ 
ing  a  few  steps  nearer,  inquired,  with 
some  degree  of  hesitation,  who  he  was. 

44 1  am  a  Swedish  nobleman — Gyllenster- 
na  by  name,”  answered  A.rwed, 44  and  am 
come  to  serve  my  noviciate  in  arms  under 
your  majesty.” — 44  Are  you  a  Count  Gyl- 
lensterna  ?”  inquired  Charles,  as  he  leant 
on  his  gigantic  sword.  Arwed  answered 
in  the  affirmative  ;  and  the  king,  turning 
towards  the  elder  prince,  remarked,  with 
a  bitter  smile,  that  the  father  was  a  deter¬ 
mined  supporter  of  the  hat  faction. — 
44  Notwithstanding  which  he  is  full  of  zeal 
and  loyalty  both  towards  his  king  and 
country,”  cried  Arwed,  44  which  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  his  son  shall  prove,  if  your  ma¬ 
jesty  will  but  give  him  the  opportunity.” 
— 44 1  am  now  going  to  storm  the  Danish 
intrenchments  at  Guldenlowe,”  said  the 
king,  smiling  graciously,  44  and  you  shall 
fight  near  me.” — -44  May  God  reward  your 
majesty  !”  exclaimed  Arwed,  with  un¬ 
controllable  delight,  as  he  stooped  to  kiss 
the  king’s  hand.  Charles  hastily  drew 
back,  to  avoid  a  species  of  homage  he 
disliked.  At  that  moment  Siquier  en¬ 
tered  the  apartment,  to  inform  the  king 
that  every  thing  was  in  readiness  for  the 
projected  attack.  The  general  was  a 
Frenchman  ;  his  figure  was  tall  and  spare, 
and  his  intelligent  countenance  bore  traces 
of  worldliness  and  baleful  passions.  The 
king  drew  on  his  military  gloves,  and 
ejaculated,  44  God  be  with  us  !”  while 
Ducker  observed,  in  a  whisper,  to  the 
young  duke,  that  many  lives  would  be 
lost  on  the  occasion.  General  Siquier, 
who  overheard  the  remark,  replied,  care¬ 
lessly,  44  A  great  French  general,  under 
whom  I  formerly  served,  used  to  say  be¬ 
fore  battle,  4  If  God  will  but  remain  neu¬ 
ter  to-day,  we  will  thrash  the  gentlemen 
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well.’  ”  Indignant  at  the  irreverent 
speech,  Charles,  who  was  already  at  the 
door,  turned  round,  and  answered  con¬ 
temptuously,  “  It  was  spoken  like  a  great 
fool,  and  not  like  a  great  general.”  Mor¬ 
tified  by  the  unexpected  rebuke,  Siquier 
followed  in  silence  the  king  and  his  at¬ 
tendants. — Arwed  Gyllensterna  ;  a  Tale 
of  the  Early  Part  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen¬ 
tury. 


A  RUSSIAN  CARRIAGE. 

At  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  my  new 
equipage  came  to  the  door,  driven  by  a 
Kalmuck  Tartar.  The  vehicle  was  an 
open  four-wheeled  carriage,  without 
springs,  called  an  arba.  It  was  five  feet 
five  inches  long  three  feet  broad,  and 
perhaps  three  deep,  resembling  a  beer- 
barrel  sawed  in  half.  To  this  wretched 
conveyance  were  attached  three  half- 
starved  ponies  abreast.  The  collars  were 
of  wood,  and  the  reins  and  traces  of  rope. 
Over  the  collar  of  the  centre  horse  were 
suspended  three  bells.  Not  a  moment 
was  lost  in  packing  the  baggage  ;  a  little 
straw  was  placed  at  the  bottom,  the  mat¬ 
tress  was  spread  on  it,  and  the  clothes- 
bags  served  as  pillows.  We  were  no 
sooner  seated,  than  off  we  went,  full 
gallop,  to  the  jingling  of  the  bells ;  our 
party  consisting  of  a  master,  a  Christian  ; 
the  valet,  a  Jew ;  and  the  coachman,  a 
umrshipper  of'  the  Grand  Lama. —  Captain 
Keppel's  Travels. 

OJstful  Somrsttt  glints. 


TO  RENDER  TEA  AT  FIVE  SHILLINGS 
A  POUND,  ECtUAL  TO  TEA  AT 
TWELVE  SHILLINGS  ! 

The  cheapest  and  most  expensive  teas 
are  all  the  leaves  of  the  same  tree,  at 
least  they  should  be  so,  and  if  there  were 
no  sloe-leaves  nor  privit  leaves,  they 
would  be  so.  The  high  flavour,  there¬ 
fore,  of  some  of  the  sorts  of  tea,  and  the 
want  of  flavour  in  others,  must  arise 
from  the  manner  of  preparing  them,  and 
mu3t  be  in  some  measure  artificial.  It 
follows,  that  if  we  can  discover  any  fine- 
flavoured  substance,  and  add  it  to  the 
tea  in  a  proper  manner,  so  as  to  make  it 
agree  and  harmonize  rvith  the  original 
flavour,  we  shall  be  able  to  improve  low- 
priced  and  flavourless  tea,  into  a  high- 
priced  article  of  fine  flavour.  The  fla¬ 
vouring  substance  found  to  agree  best 
with  the  original  flavour  of  tea,  is  the 
oil  of  bergamot ;  by  the  proper  manage¬ 
ment  of  which,  you  may  produce  from 
the  cheapest  teas,  the  finest  flavoured 
bloom,  hyson,  gunpowder,  and  cowslip. 


There  are  two  ways  of  managing  the 
bergamot.  Purchase  at  the  perfumers’ 
some  of  the  perfumed  pieces  of  wood, 
which  they  call  bergamot  fruit.  Keep 
one  such  piece  in  your  cannister,  and  it 
will  flavour  the  tea  in  the  same  way  as  a 
tonquin  bean  flavours  snuff.  If  the 
cannister  be  a  small  one,  the  flavour  per¬ 
haps  would  be  too  strong  ;  in  that  case 
you  may  chip  the  bergamot  fruit  in 
pieces,  and  put  only  a  little  bit  among 
your  tea.  Or  procure  a  small  phial  of 
the  oil  of  bergamot ;  take  some  of  the 
smallest  of  your  tea,  and  add  to  it  a  few 
drops  of  the  oil,  till  you  form  a  sort  of 
paste,  which  is  to  be  carefully  mixed 
with  the  whole  tea,  in  proportion  to  its 
quantity,  and  the  degree  of  flavour  you 
like  best.  If  you  make  the  flavour  too 
strong,  you  have  always  an  easy  remedy, 
namely,  by  adding  more  unflavoured  tea. 
When  it  is  thus  improved,  it  is  often 
sold  at  eighteen  shillings,  and  a  guinea 
a-pound.  Cowslip  tea  has  been  as  high 
as  thirty-two  shillings — Scott's  House 
Book. 


RECIPE  FOg  THE  HOOPING-COUGH. 

Ten  grains  of  scruple  of  tartar,  ten  ditto 
of  cochineal,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
loaf  sugar.  Simmer  the  above  in  a  pint  of 
spring  water  till  it  is  reduced  to  half  a 
pint.  Spread  some  old  deer’s  fat  on  a 
piece  of  brown  paper,  apply  it  to  the  pit 
of  the  stomach,  and  give  a  dessert  spoon¬ 
ful  of  the  above  whenever  the  cough  is 
troublesome. 


A  CURE  FOR  THE  CHOLERA  MORBUS. 
Laudanum,  one  ounce  and  a  half;  vitri¬ 
olic  spirits  of  aether,  half  an  ounce  ;  aro¬ 
matic  spirits  of  hartshorn,  half  an  ounce  ; 
compound  spirits  of  lavender,  half  an 
ounce;  tincture  of  columbo,  three  ounces  ; 
peppermint-water,  ten  ounces.  Mix  all 
well  together,  and  give  two  table-spoons¬ 
ful  at  first,  and  one  table-spoonful  every 
half-hour  afterwards,  if  the  symptoms  are 
urgent,  or  every  hour  if  they  are  moderate. 

ANOTHER  REMEDY. 

Dissolve  two  grains  of  opium  in  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  brandy  ;  add  twelve  drops  of 
oil  of  peppermint,  and  one  table-spoonful 
of  water.  Give  ten  grains  of  calomel, 
and  wash  it  down  with  the  above. 

To  allay  thirst,  which  occasionally  at¬ 
tends  this  disease,  prepare  a  bottle  of 
aniseed-water,  and  when  cold  give  it  as  a 
drink.  B. 


LEMON  MINCE  TIES. 
SauEEZE  a  large  lemon,  boil  the  outside 
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till  tender  enough  to  beat  to  a  mass  ;  add 
to  it  three  large  apples  chopped,  and  four 
ounces  of  suet,  half  a  pound  of  currants, 
and  four  ounces  of  sugar  ;  put  the  juice 
of  thp  lemon  and  candied  fruits  as  for 
other  pies.  Make  short  crust,  and  fill 
the  patty-pans  as  usual. 


)t  0at!)em\ 

“  I  am  but  a  Gatherer  and  disposer  of  ofhei 
men’s  stuff.”—  IVoUnn. 


SIR  CHRISTOPHER  WREN. 

During  the  building  of  St.  Paul’s 
church,  a  country  carpenter  applied  to 
the  overseer  of  the  workmen  for  employ¬ 
ment  as  a  carver.  The  overseer  smiled 
at  the  man’s  temerity,  hearing  he  had 
never  worked  in  London.  It  was  ob¬ 
served  by  Sir  Christopher  who  was  pre¬ 
sent,  who  calling  the  man  to  him,  asked 
him  what  he  had  chiefly  worked  at  in  the 
country.  Pig  troughs,  &c.  was  his  an¬ 
swer,  44  Well  then,  (says  Sir  Christopher) 
let  us  see  a  specimen  of  your  workman¬ 
ship  in  a  sow  and  pigs.”  The  man  re¬ 
turned  in  a- few  days,  having  performed 
his  part  with  such  exquisite  skill  that  he 
•was  immediately  employed,  and,  in  fine, 
executed  some  of  the  most  difficult  parts 
in  the  cathedral. 


TAKING  TOLL. 

A  person  remarkable  for  riding  a  fine 
horse  in  a  nobleman's  hunt,  excited  h is 
lordship  to  inquire  who  he  was,  when 
being  informed  he  was  a  miller,  .and 
rented  a  mill  of  his  lordship,  he  desired 
his  steward  to  raise  his  rent,  urging,  if 
he  could  afford  to  ride  such  a  horse,  he 
must  have  a  good  bargain  of  the  mill. 
The  miller  however  rode  as  usual,  when 
the  nobleman  inquired  of  his  steward  if 
he  had  obeyed  his  orders,  on  being  an¬ 
swered  in  the  affirmative,  he  told  him 
to  double  his  rent ;  still  the  miller 
hunted,  when  some  accidental  circum¬ 
stance  brought  the  parties  in  conversation. 
His  lordship  mentioned  he  was  informed 
lie  rented  a  mill  of  him,  and  believed  his 
steward  had  raised  his  rent  twice  lately. 
44  Yes,  and  please  your  lordship,  pretty 
handsomely.”  44  Well,  and  can  you 
afford  to  pay  so  much  ?”  44  O  yes,  my 

lord,  it  makes  no  odds  to  me,  it  is  your 
tenants  pay  for  it.”  44  How  so  ?”  44  Why 
when  your  steward  first  raised  my  rent, 
I  took  a  little  more  toll  from  them,  and 
when  he  doubled  it,  I  did  the  same.” 
44  Oh,  if  that’s  the  case,  (answered  his 
lordship,)  pray  take  the  mill  at  the 
old  rent.” 


AN  ODD  COMPARISON. 

An  eccentric  old  man  was  walking  with 
a  young  friend  who  had  recently  met  with 
a  tender  disappointment,  and  was  using 
every  endeavour  to  console  him  under  his 
misfortune,  or  at  least  to  rouse  him  from 
the  despondency  which  it  had  thrown  over 
his  mind.  All  his  efforts,  however, 
failed  of  success  ;  and  the  disconsolate 
lover  walked  by  his  side  in  dejected  si¬ 
lence,  neither  amused  by  the  bustle  of 
the  streets  through  which  they  passed, 
nor  by  the  lively  sallies  of  his  compa¬ 
nion.  At  length  their  progress  was  im¬ 
peded  by  a  crowd,  through  which  they 
with  difficulty  made  their  way.  The 
object  of  general  attention  was  a  poor 
boy,  who  was  crying  bitterly.  He  had, 
it  appeared,  been  sent  to  bring  a  large 
tart  from  the  baker’s,  but  in  crossing  the 
street  with  imprudent  haste,  he  had  let 
the  dish  fall  from  his  hand  ;  and  whilst 
he  was  bewailing  his  misfortune,  the 
broken  pieces  of  his  dainty  load  were 
rapidly  disappearing  among  the  compas¬ 
sionate  group  around  him.  The  old  man 
looked  on  with  an  air  of  grave  humour  ; 
then  turning  to  his  friend,  said,  with  a 
half  serious  smile — 44  See  Tom  !  this  is 
precisely  your  case.  Be  warned,  I  en¬ 
treat  you  by  the  example  of  this  foolish 
hoy,  and  keep  your  own  counsel.  Never 
let  it  be  known  that  your  heart  has  been 
broken  by  a  faithless  woman,  or,  depend 
upon  it,  you  will  have  the  whole  sex 
gather  round  you,  affecting  to  offer  con¬ 
solation,  but,  in  reality,  only  trying  if 
they  cannot  pick  up  some  of  the  frag¬ 
ments.” 


A  gentleman  meeting  an  old  friend 
whom  he  had  not  seen  for  a  long  time 
congratulated  him  on  lately  coming  to 
the  possession  of  a  large  landed  estate. 
44  There  was  such  a  report,  (replied  the 
other,)  but  you  may  depend  on  it,  that 
it  was  quite  groundless.'''’  _ 


A  gentleman  on  reading  the  first  Ode 
of  Pye,  the  poet  laureat,  which  was  full 
of  the  feathered  choir,  the  vocal  grove, 
and  44  chaunt  of  earliest  birds,”  exclaimed 

44  And  when  the  Pye  was  opened 
The  birds  began  to  sing. 

And  wasn’t  that  a  dainty  dish 
To  set  before  a  king." 


Ekrata.— Page  187,  in  our  last,  col.  2,  line  37, 
for  “  mean” — read  “  wean.*  Also,  at  line  40, 
for  “  kindlier”— read  “  ku.div.” 
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Jht  ©eorgc,  CamftertoeU,  Surrey. 


This  church  stands  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  Surrey  Canal,  about  a  furlong  and 
a  half  from  the  high  road.  In  plan  it  is 
an  entire  parallelogram.  The  body  is 
composed  of  four  plain  unbroken  walls  of 
stone,  with  common  dwelling-house  rect¬ 
angular  windows  and  doorways,  as  de¬ 
void  of  mouldings  and  architectural  orna¬ 
ments  as  the  building  is  of  grace  and 
elegance.  The  windows  are  in  two  se¬ 
ries  ;  the  upper  long,  the  lower  shallow. 
The  doorways  are  in  number  five,  and 
are  all  in  the  western  wall.  In  describ¬ 
ing  the  walls  as  unbroken,  I  have,  how. 
ever,  forgotten  to  notice  several  pilasters 
of  pasteboard  projection,  one  of  which 
has  a  station  between  the  two  windows 
nearest  the  west,  in  each  of  the  side 
walls ;  two  others  divide  the  east  front 
into  three  portions. 

In  the  central  division  is  a  window. 
This  elevation,  like  the  western,  is  finish¬ 
ed  with  a  pediment  and  acroteria.  To  the 
western  front  of  the  building  is  attached  a 
portico  consisting  of  six  fluted  columns 
of  the  Grecian  Doric  order,  sustaining 
an  architrave,  frieze,  and  cornice  of  a 
doubtful  order  and  insignificant  propor¬ 
tions,  which  are  continued  round  the 
Vol.  ix.  Q 


whole  building,  and,  together  with  the 
rest  of  the  edifice,  have  no  other  connexion 
with  the  columns,  than  the  cramps  and 
cement  that  hold  them  together.  When 
I  add,  that  the  triglyphs  and  mutules 
are  entirely  omitted,  and  that  the  whole 
entablature  wants  breadth,  it  will  be  seen 
how  barbarously  the  order  has  been  in¬ 
novated  upon.  There  is,  however,  an 
attempt  at  ornament  in  the  frieze  of  the 
west  front,  where  the  places  of  the  tri¬ 
glyphs  are  supplied  by  chaplets  of  myrtle. 
Excepting  the  porticoes,  Mr.  Bedford’s 
church  designs  are  very  convenient ;  and 
their  dubious  style  of  architecture  equally 
suits  the  Doric  and  the  Corinthian. 

The  steeple,  between  a  tower  and  a 
spire,  possesses  some  merit  for  its  origi¬ 
nality.  In  common  with  the  body  of 
the  church,  it  stands  high  in  its  designers 
favour,  having  been  set  up  with  but  little 
variation  on  two  other  churches. 

The  plan  is  square,  and  the  elevation 
is  made  into  two  principal  diminishing 
stories,  the  whole  supporting  a  square 
pedestal,  with  honeysuckle  mouldings  on 
each  face,  and  finished  with  a  stone  ball 
and  cross.  The  first  story  rests  on  a  rus¬ 
ticated  basement,  and  in  each  face  ace 
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two  Doric  columns  with  antee  at  the 
angles.  On  the  frieze  two  chaplets,  as 
the  west  front.  The  second  story  is  uni¬ 
form  ;  the  order  Ionic.  Both  stories  are 
open,  and  the  angles  with  Grecian  tiles. 
In  many  points  of  view  this  tower  is  not 
an  inelegant  object. 

THE  INTERIOR. 

A  portion  of  the  design  being  occupied 
by  the  stairs  to  the  galleries  and  the 
towrer,  the  audience  part  is  reduced  almost 
to  a  square ;  it  is  naked  and  empty,  and, 
except  in  size,  closely  corresponds  with 
Trinity  Church  ;  although  the  order  is 
in  that  building  Corinthian, — of  equal 
merit,  however,  with  the  imitative  Doric 
of  the  present.  The  first  objects  which 
meet  the  eye  on  entering  are  two  pulpits, 
square  unornamented  boxes  perched  upon 
tall  stone  pedestals,  formed  of  the  upper 
part  of  a  Doric  column  ;  and  on  looking 
for  the  altar,  in  its  place  is  only  to  be 
seen  a  large  unsightly  slab  of  veined 
marble,  more  fit  for  a  hearth-stone,  let 
into  the  eastern  wall,  having  the  Deca¬ 
logue,  &c  inscribed  upon  it,  which,  like 
a  Dutch  painting,  may  with  difficulty  be 
made  out  in  a  particular  light.  Beneath 
'  is  the  Communion  Table,  and  above,  a 
frieze  of  gilt  honeysuckles.  I  never  saw 
in  any  building  the  altar  so  neglected  as 
it  is  here.  The  usual  quota  of  galleries, 
with  their  delicately  tinted  fronts,  sup¬ 
ported  on  slender  Doric  columns,  all  white 
or  nearly  so,  remind  the  spectator  how  far 
inferior  the  cold  naked  appearance  which 
modern  architects  delight  in  giving  to  a 
building,  is  to  the  brown  wainscot  gal¬ 
leries  of  the  old  churches.  Although  the 
altar  is  so  totally  neglected,  the  highly 
enriched  organ-case  displays  that  perver¬ 
sion  of  ornament  which  so  fully  proves  a 
bad  taste.  Between  the  windows  are 
placed  Ionic  pilasters,  with  enriched  ca¬ 
pitals,  occupying  the  whole  height  from 
the  floor  of  the  church,  to  an  architrave 
and  a  rich  frieze  of  honeysuckle  work, 
on  which  rests  the  ceiling,  which  is  pa¬ 
nelled  into  large  square  compartments, 
having  a  flower  in  the  centre  of  each. 

The  font  is  an  antique  vase,  enriched 
with  mouldings,  standing  on  a  square 
pedestal ;  it  is  cast,  I  apprehend,  in  the 
same  mould  as  that  at  Trinity  Church, 
which  actually  cost  the  parish  of  New¬ 
ington  £32.  Us.  though  from  appearance, 
any  one  unacquainted  with  the  actual 
value  of  the  article,  would  imagine  it 
might  be  purchased  of  the  itinerant  Ita¬ 
lians  for  as  many  shillings. 

In  the  tower  is  a  musical  peal  of  six 
bells,  much  admired  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  for  their  melody,  which  is  no  doubt 
improved  by  the  adjacent  canal. 

The  first  stone  was  laid  on  the  7th  of 


March,  1822,  by  the  bishop  of  Winches¬ 
ter,  and  the  edifice  was  consecrated  on 
the  26th  of  March,  1824. — Gentleman'' s 
Magazine. 

ASTRONOMICAL  OBSERVA¬ 
TIONS  FOR  APRIL. 

ECLIPSE  OF  THE  SUN  —  THE  SOLAR 

SPOTS — THEIR  MAGNITUDE — PHE¬ 
NOMENA  FLANETARUM. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

The  sun  rises  every  day  more  sensibly 
to  the  northward,  is  more  elevated  at  mid¬ 
day,  and  continues  longer  above  the  hori¬ 
zon  ;  he  enters  the  first  degree  of  the  sign 
Taurus  on  the  20th,  at  9  h.  30  s.  evening. 
On  the  26th,  he  is  eclipsed;  but  this  phe¬ 
nomenon  will  be  invisible  here,  the  moon’s 
northern  latitude  at  the  time  of  conjunc¬ 
tion  being  only  51m.  9  s.  The  semi¬ 
diameter  of  the  moon  is  14  m.  56  s.,  while 
that  of  the  sun  is  15  m.  55  s.;  therefore 
the  eclipse  cannot  be  a  total  one  any 
where.  At  the  time  of  the  sun’s  greatest 
altitude  in  those  parts  where  the  eclipse 
is  visible,  the  periphery  of  the  moon  will 
be  encompassed  with  a  ring  of  light 
of  a  digit  in  breadth.  Eclipses  have  in 
all  ages  greatly  attracted  the  attention  of 
mankind  ;  the  ignorant  and  superstitious 
have  viewed  them  with  terror,  and  in  for¬ 
mer  ages  they  were  often  considered  as 
the  forerunner  of  national  calamities.  The 
Chinese,  even  at  the  present  period,  upon 
their  appearance,  perform  the  most  absurd 
and  superstitious  ceremonies,  although 
they  are  so  far  acquainted  with  their  na¬ 
ture  as  to  be  able  to  predict  them. 

The  faee  of  the  sun  when  clear  of  spots, 
seen  by  the  naked  eye  through  a  smoked 
or  coloured  glass,  or  through  a  thin  cloud, 
appears  all  over  equally  luminous ;  hut 
when  viewed  through  a  telescope,  the 
glasses  being  smoked  or  coloured,  the 
middle  of  the  disc  appears  brighter  than 
the  outskirts,  because  the  sun  being  a 
globular  body,  the  light  is  darted  more 
directly  towards  us  from  the  middle  than 
from  any  other  part,  while  the  faculce,  or 
parts  brighter  than  the  rest  of  the  disc, 
appear  more  distinctly  near  the  sides  as 
being  on  a  darker  ground  than  in  the 
middle — they  sometimes  turn  to  spots. 

As  regards  the  solar  spots,  or  macula, 
as  they  are  termed,  there  is  a  great  variety 
in  their  magnitude,  the  difference  being 
chiefly  in  superficial  length  and  breadth  ; 
their  depth  or  thickness  is  very  small. 
Some  have  been  so  large  as,  by  computa- 
/  tion,  to  be  capable  of  covering  the  whole 
surface  of  the  earth,  or  even  five  times  its 
surface.  The  diameter  of  a  spot,  when 
near  the  middle  of  the  disc,  is  measured 
by  comparing  the  time  it  takes  in  passing 
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over  a  cross  hair  in  a  telescope  with  the 
time  wherein  the  whole  disc  of  the  sun 
passes  over  the  same  hair.  It  may  also 
be  measured  by  the  micrometer,  and  thus 
we  may  judge  how  many  times  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  the  spot  is  contained  in  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  the  sun.  They  increase  and 
decrease  in  magnitude,  and  seldom  con¬ 
tinue  long  in  the  same  state.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  them  is  very  uncertain  ;  there  are 
sometimes  a  great  many,  sometimes  very 
few,  and  sometimes  none  at  all.  Scheiner, 
who  made  observations  on  the  sun  from 
1611  to  1029,  says,  that  in  the  year  1025, 
he  counted  fifty  spots  on  the  sun  at  a  time. 
Hevilius  observed  one  that  arose  and  va¬ 
nished  in  sixteen  or  seventeen  hours,  and 
no  one  has  been  known  to  continue  longer 
than  seventy  days.  Those  spots  that  are 
gradually  formed  are  gradually  dissolved, 
and  those  that  arise  suddenly  for  the  most 
part  vanish  in  the  same  manner.  When 
a  spot  disappears,  the  place  where  it  was 
generally  becomes  brighter  than  the  rest 
of  the  sun,  and  continues  so  for  several 
days.  The  spots  all  keep  the  same  situa¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  one  another,  and  ad¬ 
here  to  his  surface  or  float  in  his  atmos¬ 
phere  very  near  his  body,  and  as  long  as 
they  last  are '  carried  round  in  the  same 
manner.  By  the  motion  of  the  spots, 
therefore,  is  learned,  what  would  not  have 
otherwise  been  known,  that  the  sun  is  a 
globe,  and  has  a  rotation  upon  his  axis. 

Mercury  cannot  be  seen  this  month, 
being  enveloped  in  the  brighter  beams  of 
the  sun,  he  arrives  at  his  inferior  con¬ 
junction  on  the  5th,  i3  stationary  on  the 
I9th,  and  at  his  greatest  distance  from  the 
sun  on  the  25th. 

Venus  rises  on  the  1st,  at  4h.  20  m. 
morning,  in  2G  deg.  Aquarius ,  and  on 
the  30th,  at  3  h.  37  m.  morning,  in  29  deg. 
.. Pisces ,  her  illuminated  part  being  directed 
towards  the  east. 

Mars  is  too  near  the  sun  to  be  very  fa¬ 
vourable  for  observation  this  month  ;  he 
rises  on  the  1st,  at  Oh.  29  m.  morning, 
in  10  deg.  Taurus ,  and  on  the  30th,  at 
5  h.  32  m.  in  1  deg.  Gemini. 

Jupiter.  This  noble  planet  is  visible 
throughout  the  evening  during  the  month, 
rising  on  the  1st  at  Oh.  12  m.  in  9  deg. 
Libra ,  reaching  the  meridian  at  11  h. 
54  m.  He  rises  2  hours  earlier  by  the 
end  of  the  month,  and  retrogrades  4  deg. 
The  visible  emersions  of  his  first  satellite 
are  seven  : — 

On  the  3rd,  at  3h.  5m.  30s.  morning. 

-  4th,  at  9h.  34m.  5s.  evening. 

- 11th,  at  llh.  20m.  4s.  - 

- 19th,  at  Ih.  22m.  9s.  morning. 

- 20th,  at  7h-  50m.  42s.  evening. 

- 20th,  at  3h.  10m.  19s.  morning. 

- 27  th,  at  9h.  44m.  53s.  evening. 

Q  2 


Saturn,  having  commenced  a  direct 
movement  on  the  20th  February,  arrives 
on  the  14th  of  this  month  at  the  same 
spot  where  he  was  on  the  14th  January 
whilst  moving  retrograde  ;  he  will  then 
be  very  near  the  star  Gamma ,  in  the  con¬ 
stellation  Gemini.  He  culminates  on  the 
1st,  t  5h.  19  m.  afternoon,  in  1  deg. 
Cancer ,  setting  at  1  h.  32  m.  morning. 
He  advances  1  deg.  in  the  course  of  the 
month.  Pasche. 


THE  SEA. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

I’ve  stood  to  gaze  on  the  shining  sea 
When  its  waters  were  slumb’ring  silently. 

And  the  blue,  bright  heavens  had  seem’d  to 
make 

Their  home  in  the  depths  of  that  boundless  lake ; 
When  the  curlew  dipp’d  her  silv’ry  wing 
In  crystal,  whose  ceaseless  glittering 
Resembled  the  starry  flashes  that  rise 
In  the  poet’s  soul,  and  speak  by  his  eyes. 

I’ve  stood  to  gaze  on  the  quiet  sea 
When  its  wild  waves  slumber’d  so  tranquilly— 
Unstirr’d  by  the  summer  winds’  sighing  breath, 
That  it  seem’d  as  if,  after  the  vale  of  death, 
’Twas  a  radiant  ocean  to  that  bright  shore. 
Where  sorrow  and  sinfulness  are  no  more, — 
And  the  holy  might  sail  o'er  its  gem-like  breast 
On  a  lotus-leaf,  to  the  isles  of  rest. 

I've  stood  to  gaze  on  the  tranquil  sea 
When  the  sweet  stars  lighted  it,  mournfully, 

As  they  show'd  their  glist’ning,  tremulous  faces 
From  mighty,  and  unkenn’d  resting  places  ; 
When  the  distant,  noiseless  barks,  as  they  sped, 
Seem'd  misty  and  gliding  shapes  of  the  dead, — 
And  Ocean’s  self,  like  the  shadowy  light 
Of  memory,  beaming  most  gloomily  bright. 

I’ve  gaz’d  on  the  scarcely  stirring  sea. 

When  the  beautiful  moon  hath  gloriously 
Look’d  forth,  from  a  thousand  clouds  ol' snow, 
On  the  sleeping  waves  of  the  world  below  ; 

And  oh  !  when  the  beacon  glares  red'y  bright 
In  the  delicate  moon’s  delicious  light. 

When  storms  are  unreck’d  of, — ’tis  meet  for  me 
To  pour  my  lone  song  o’er  the  midnight  sea  ! 

M.  L.  B. 


THE  LAST  LEAF. 

Thou  flickering  solitary  leaf 
That  hang’st  on  yonder  blighted  tree, 

Sad  emblem  of  deserted  grief, 

How  like  thou  art  to  me  ! 

A  withered,  sapless,  lifeless  form. 

By  all  thy  kindred  long  forsaken, 

Thou  hang’st  the  prey  of  every  storm, 

By  every  rude  blast  shaken  ! 

Lost  too  for  me  is  beauty’s  bloom  ; 

My  peace,  my  joys,  my  hopes  are  flown ; 

My  friends  lie  mouldering  in  the  tomb. 
And  I  am  left  alone. 

Yet,  ah  !  w  hile  many  a  moistened  eje 
Is  turn’d  with  mournful  gaze  on  thee. 

Kind  pity  heaves  no  passing  sigh. 

Nor  drops  one  tear  for  me  ! 
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MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF 
ALL  NATIONS. 

No.  IX. 


LAPLANDERS  AND  REIN-DEER. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  doubtless  re¬ 
member  the  engraving  of  the  Lap¬ 
landers  and  their  rein-deer  which  we 
gave  in  No.  9  of  the  Mirror,  and 
many  who  were  at  that  time  unacquaint¬ 
ed  with  our  work,  but  who  are  now  our 
readers,  will  remember  that  a  family  of 
Laplanders  with  a  herd  of  living  rein¬ 
deer  were  imported  by  Mr.  Bullock,  and 
exhibited  at  the  Egyptian  Hall,  and  else¬ 
where,  in  the  year  1822.  From  Cap¬ 
tain  Brooke’s  recently  published  Winter 
Sketches  in  Lapland ,  we  learn,  that  in 
1 823,  the  Laplanders  were  on  the  Roraas 
Mountains,  endeavouring  to  raise  a  herd 
of  deer  ;  that  they  had  acquired  great 
licentiousness  in  consequence  of  their 
visit  to  this  country  ;  and  that  they  had 
wasted  much  of  the  wealth  which  they 
had  taken  away  with  them.  The  same 
writer  further  informs  us,  that  out  of  two 
hundred  deer  brought  by  Mr.  Bullock, 
only  twelve  throve,  and  are  now  near 
Dublin.  Others  were  placed  in  Scotland, 
but  they  died ;  still  Capt.  Brooke  is  of 
opinion,  that  if  the  experiment  were  tried, 
these  fine  animals  might  be  naturalized  in 
this  country.  The  rein-deer,  however, 
increases  in  bulk  and  power  as  it  ap¬ 
proaches  the  extreme  north,  and  is  a  far 
finer  animal  in  Spitsbergen  than  in  Fin- 
mark.  Tiie  speed  of  these  animals  is 
well-known,  and  Capt.  B.  mentions  the 
following  instance  of  one  deer  going  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles,  at  the  rate  of 
eight  miles  an  hour  : — In  consequence  of 
the  Norwegians  making  a  sudden  and 
unexpected  irruption  into  the  Swedish 
territories,  an  officer  was  despatched  with 
a  sledge  and  rein-deer  to  Stockholm,  to 
convey  the  intelligence ;  which  he  did 
with  such  speed,  that  he  performed  one 
hundred  and  twenty-four  Swedish  miles 
(about  eight  hundred  English)  in  forty- 
eight  hours ;  but  his  faithful  animal 
dropped  down  lifeless  on  the  Riddarhus- 
torget,  just  after  his  arrival  in  the  capi¬ 
tal.  The  bearer  of  the  news,  as  it  is 
said,  was  in  consequence  ennobled,  and 
assumed  the  name  of  Rehnstjerna  (Rein¬ 
deer  Star.) 

The  Laplander  can  hardly  be  prevailed 
upon  to  sell  his  deer ;  but  Capt.  Brookes 
succeeded  in  purchasing  one  from  a  na¬ 
tive,  who  brought  it  down  to  Fuglenass 
to  kill ;  an  operation  which  the  Lapland¬ 
ers  will  never  allow  a  stranger  to  perform. 
We  shall  conclude  this  brief  notice  of 


the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Lap¬ 
landers  with  a  relation  of  the  singular 
and  cruel  operation  of  theii 

SLAYING  A  REIN-DEER. 

Having  fettered  the  animal,  and  thrown 
it  upon  the  ground,  he  plunged  his  knife 
into  it  exactly  between  the  fore  legs,  and 
left  it  there,  sticking  up  to  the  hilt.  The 
animal  was  then  loosed ;  but,  instead  of 
life  being  extinct,  after  a  little  struggle 
it  got  upon  its  legs  and  walked  a  short 
distance,  the  knife  still  remaining  in  the 
wound.  In  this  manner  it  continued  for 
some  time,  appearing  to  be  little  affected, 
and  the  Laplanders  were  preparing  to  re¬ 
peat  the  cruel  operation,  when  the  deer 
suddenly  dropped,  and  immediately  ex¬ 
pired  This  barbarous  method  of  slaugh¬ 
tering  their  deer  is  general  among  the 
Laplanders  of  Finmark,  and  I  have  even 
seen  the  poor  animal,  after  the  knife  was 
struck  into  it,  appear  so  little  conscious 
of  the  blow,  as  to  begin  feeding,  and  to 
survive  several  minutes  before  its  effects 
proved  fatal.  The  reason  for  leaving  the 
knife  in  the  wound  is  that  the  blood  may 
be  preserved,  which  would  gush  forth  if 
the  knife  were  taken  out.  When  the 
animal  is  opened,  the  blood  is  found  coa¬ 
gulated,  and  is  carefully  preserved  by  the 
Laplanders,  who  consider  it  a  great  deli¬ 
cacy. 

SPIRIT  OF  THE 

public  ^Journals. 


THE  WRECK. 

Haying  arranged  my  affairs  in  Port 
Louis,  bade  adieu  to  the  few  acquaint¬ 
ances  I  had  on  that  island,  and  settled 
myself  comfortably  in  my  spacious  cabin 
of  seven  feet  by  five,  in  the  good  ship 
Albatross,  my  thoughts  naturally  revert¬ 
ed  to  home  and  my  kindred — home !  from 
which  I  had  for  eight  years  been  an  exile; 
kindred  with  whom  (from  the  wandering, 
desultory  life  I  led,)  I  had  held  little,  or 
in  fact,  no  communion.  Shall  I,  said  I  to 
myself,  find  in  the  land  of  my  nativity 
those  congenial  spirits,  from  whom,  in 
the  hey-day  of  youthful  blood  parting 
seemed  so  bitter,  even  amid  the  greedy 
cravings  after  novelty,  so  natural  to  the 
ardent  and  youthful  mind  ?  I  thought  of 
the  changes  time  or  death  might  have 
wrought,  and  could  not  repress  my  tears. 
The  voice  of  the  captain  of  the  vessel 
aroused  me  from  my  reverie  :  u  We  shall 
have  a  greasy  night,  I  doubt,”  said  he, 
anxiously  looking  towards  the  receding 
land.  I  turned  to  gaze  upon  it ;  masses 
of  dense  and  marble-like  clouds  envelop¬ 
ed  it ;  the  evening  was  lowering,  and  al¬ 
though  there  was  scarcely  enough  of  wind 
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t<5  fill  the  sails,  there  was  that  uneasy  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  waves,  termed  by  seamen  “  a 
short  sea  and  occasionally  fitful  squalls 
of  wind  swept  past  us,  hurrying  the  ves¬ 
sel  for  an  instant  with  the  swiftness  of  a 
meteor,  and  then,  leaving  her  to  plough 
her  sluggish  course,  rolling  and  pitching 
as  the  short  abrupt  seas  struck  her  now 
forward  and  then  aft.  Every  thing,  as 
the  captain  observed,  seemed  ominous  of 
at  least  a  squally  night ;  nor  was  he  de¬ 
ceived —  I  had  continued  on  deck,  list¬ 
lessly  watching  the  crew,  as  they  bustled 
about  the  ship  and  rigging,  making  all 
snug,  in  anticipation  of  the  gale,  till  at 
length  the  perfect  stillness  about  me, 
broken  only  by  the  booming  of  the  sea 
against  the  ship’s  sides,  and  the  creaking 
of  the  masts  and  rigging,  warning  me  of 
the  lateness  of  the  hour,  I  descended  to 
my  birth.  It  was  then  blowing  a  fresh 
breeze  from  the  N.  E. 

I  suspect  I  had  slept  about  three  hours, 
when  I  awoke,  and  found  the  ship  lying 
down  nearly  on  her  beam  ends,  and  by 
the  rapid  rush  of  waters  past  her  sides,  I 
knew  that  a  heavy  squall  must  have 
caught  her.  There  was  a  great  stir  above, 
and  the  boatswain  was  turning  up  all 
hands.  I  rushed  immediately  on  deck — 
the  night  was  pitchy  dark,  and  the  wind 
had  freshened  to  a  hard  gale  :  all  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  it  increased  ;  by  night  it 
blew  a  furious  tempest,  and  the  sea  in¬ 
creasing  with  it,  rose  literally  mountains 
high.  We  had  hitherto  laid  our  course, 
but  the  wind  now  hauled  round  to  the 
eastward  ;  to  ease  her,  we  sent  down  top¬ 
gallant-masts,  mizen-top-masts,  and  jib- 
boom,  and  kept  as  close  to  the  wind  as 
the  violence  of  the  weather  would  allow 
us  ;  but  the  sea  canted  her  head  off,  so 
that  she  made  more  lee  than  head-wav, 
and  the  rigging  was  terribly  strained  with 
the  work  : — about  day-break,  a  tremend¬ 
ous  storm  tore  the  foresail  in  ribbons  ; 
we  had  now  but  a  close-reefed  main-top¬ 
sail  and  fore-try-sail  set  (every  hand  flatly 
refusing  to  go  aloft  to  bend  another  sail 
to  the  fore-yard,)  so  that  we  had  little 
hope  of  keeping  off  the  Mozambique 
shore,  near  to  which  we  imagined  we 
must  have  driven  ;  unless,  indeed,  the 
wind  shifted,  and  of  this  there  was  little 
likelihood.  The  gale  too,  if  possible, 
seemed  to  increase  ;  the  sky  was  one  vast 
black  cloud  ;  and  the  rain  fell  so  thick, 
that  we  could  scarce  distinguish  an  ob¬ 
ject  from  the  wheel  to  the  main-mast. 
One  pump  had  been  incessantly  at  work 
for  the  last  six-and-thirty  hours,  but  the 
water  gained  so  fast  upon  her,  that  we 
were  obliged  to  rig  the  weather  one  and 
even  then  we  could  scarcely  keep  it 
under. 


About  noon,  however,  the  rain  ceased, 
the  atmosphere  cleared,  and  the  wind 
lulled  ;  and  then  our  spirits  and  energies 
revived.  The  captain  now  determined,  if 
possible,  to  wear  ship.  After  a  hard 
struggle,  we  succeeded  ;  and  found,  to 
our  great  joy,  that  she  made  better  wea¬ 
ther  on  this  tack,  as  the  sea  now  headed 
her,  and  she  had  time  to  rise  to  one  sea 
before  another  struck  her.  By  four  p.m. 
we  had  gained  considerably  on  her.  She 
had  still  some  water  between  decks,  but 
nothing  to  be  alarmed  at ;  and  though 
we  had  battened  down  the  hatches,  there 
was  such  a  weight  of  water  on  deck,  from 
the  continual  seas  she  shipped,  it  was 
impossible  to  keep  them  perfectly  tight. 
Our  anxiety  was  now  in  a  great  measure 
dispelled,  and  we  sat  down  to  the  first 
comfortable  meal  we  had  enjoyed  since 
leaving  harbour ;  indeed  we  had  not  as 
yet  been  able  to  cook  at  all. 

There  was  on  board  the  Albatross,  the 
young  widow  of  an  English  merchant  of 
Port  Louis,  returning  with  her  infant  to 
Europe.  This  lady  strangely  interested 
me.  Settled  melancholy  was  stamped  on 
her  pale  and  care-worn  features :  she 
would  sit  for  hours  gazing  on  the  inno¬ 
cent  face  of  her  child,  till  the  tears  trem¬ 
bled  in  her  eyes  ;  and  then  she  would 
start,  and  affect  to  smile,  and  to  wonder 
at  her  own  abstraction  ;  but  it  was  evi¬ 
dently  the  effort  of  a  heart  desolate  and 
stricken.  Her  story  was  an  affecting  one. 
She  had  loved,  and  her  passion  was  re¬ 
turned  —but  her  lover  was  poor  !  They 
married — and  her  sordid,  implacable  pa¬ 
rent,  drove  her  from  his  roof,  with  bitter¬ 
ness  and  cursing.  An  offer  was  made  to 
her  husband  to  join  a  young  but  flourish¬ 
ing  concern  in  the  Mauritius  ;  and  he 
departed,  leaving  his  Maria  to  follow 
him,  should  his  hopes  succeed.  They 
did  !  Joyfully  did  she  obey  his  sum¬ 
mons  :  and  her  heart  throbbed  with  de¬ 
light,  as  she  anticipated  the  moment 
when  she  should  place  in  his  father’s 
arms,  the  son  born  to  him  in  his  exile. 
Alas  !  it  was  ordained  that  he  should  but 
see  her — and  die !  She  found  him  stretch¬ 
ed  on  the  bed  of  death  !  The  rest  of  the 
story  is  soon  told.  The  unhappy  widow, 
with  her  infant,  sailed  for  England — every 
hope  and  happiness  buried  in  her  hus¬ 
band’s  untimely  grave  ! 

The  weather  continued  moderate  for 
the  whole  of  the  two  following  days;  and 
with  a  fair  and  leading  breeze,  we  ra¬ 
pidly  sped  on  our  way  towards  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  It  was  now  the  fifth 
evening  since  our  departure  :  the  day  had 
been  sultry,  and  the  captain  and  myself 
stood  upon  the  poop,  conversing  in  high 
spirits:  Mrs.  C.  sat  between  us,  and  sh$ 
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appeared  less  dejected  than  usual.  Sud¬ 
denly  it  became  very  dark  ;  the  low  dis¬ 
tant  thunder  was  audible  from  the  S.  W. 
Dark  clouds  gathered  in  that  quarter  ; 
and  they  waxed  more  and  more  dense, 
till  they  almost  covered  the  horizon,  and 
seemed  but  j^rst  suspended  above  us ; 
and  the  wind,  which  had  hitherto  been 
N.  E.,  was  now  perfectly  lulled.  The 
captain  started  up,  in  evident  alarm,  and 
hastily  summoned  the  crew.  In  a  mo¬ 
ment  the  decks  swarmed  with  men  ;  and 
bustle  and  activity  succeeded  the  perfect 
stillness,  which  had  prevailed  but  an  in¬ 
stant  before.  The  sailors  shouted  as  they 
clung  aloft  to  the  yards ;  and  those  on 
deck  responded.  Blocks  and  slackened 
cordage  clattered  ;  and  the  sails  flapped, 
and  dashed  heavily,  as  they  hung  in  the 
brails.  Something  serious  was  evidently 
anticipated.  The  captain  had  his  eyes 
steadily  fixed  on  the  quarter  whence  the 
ominous  appearances  gathered,  and  every 
gaze  seemed  to  strengthen  his  apprehen¬ 
sion.  He  beckoned  to  the  mate,  and 
muttered  something  to  him  in  a  low  tone. 
The  man  turned  pale  as  ashes,  and  ex¬ 
claimed,  44  Good  God !  should  it  be  so !” 
44  Hush  !’*  said  the  captain  ;  44  say  no¬ 
thing,  but  bear  a  hand,  and  matte  all 
snug,  before  it  reaches  us.”  I  asked 
him  if  he  apprehended  very  bad  wea¬ 
ther  ?  His  abrupt  and  morose  answer  in¬ 
creased  my  uneasiness,  and  1  descended 
to  the  quarter-deck.  The  boatswain  was 
here,  seeing  to  the  battening  down  of  the 
hatchways,  and  to  him  I  repeated  my 
question.  This  fellow,  a  Swede,  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  most  phlegmatic  in  the  world, 
just  raised  his  huge  body  from  his  stoop¬ 
ing  position,  and  turning  a  plug  of  to¬ 
bacco  in  his  cheek,  growled  out,  44  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  was  a  ta’am’d  hurricane  a  brew¬ 
ing,”  went  coolly  on  with  his  work.  I 
had  seen  the  terrible  effects  of  these  con¬ 
vulsions  of  nature  on  shore,  and  was 
aware  they  were  not  less  fatal  on  the 
ocean  ;  my  heart  sickened,  and  I  gave  up 
all  on  board  as  lost.  1  leant  over  the 
starboard-quarter,  my  eyes  fixed  on  the 
terrible  S.  W.  Presently  a  cloud,  of  a 
most  extraordinary  nature,  arose  above 
the  horizon :  its  colour  was  a  dull 
gloomy  red,  ar.d  it  seemed  palpable  to 
the  touch  ;  it  appeared  almost  to  reach 
the  surface  of  the  ocean,  and  to  approach 
towards  us.  I  looked  at  the  captain  :  he 
had  seen  it;  and  the  expression  of  his 
face  was  hopeless.  44  Captain  Brown  !” 
I  exclaimed  earnestly,  44  do  you  antici¬ 
pate  danger  ?”  He  made  no  reply,  but 
mournfully  shook  his  head,  and  continu¬ 
ed  his  hurried  walk  athwart  the  break  of 
the  poop.  The  terrible  phenomenon  ap¬ 
proached  nearer  and  nearer ;  and  we  could 


now  hear  the  shrill  howlings  of  the  wind, 
and  the  breaking  and  boiling  of  the  sea. 
A  few  men  yet  lingered  in  the  rigging. 
Brown  shouted  to  them  to  make  haste 
down ;  and  the  sound  of  his  voice  too 
plainly  evinced  the  state  of  his  mind — it 
was  broken  and  mournful.  The  crew 
were  fully  aware  of  their  dangerous  situ¬ 
ation  ;  and  they  had  clustered  together 
on  the  main  deck,  in  silent  and  stupid 
bewilderment!  At  last  it  reached  us; 
and  the  maddened  elements,  lightning 
and  rain,  tempest  and  sea,  seemed  to  have 
poured  forth  all  their  fury,  for  our  anni¬ 
hilation  !  The  ship  whirled  round  and 
round — every  timber  and  plank  trembled 
— and  the  masts  and  yards  creaked  and 
bent  like  twigs.  One  huge  sea  struck 
her  fore  and  aft  for  a  space,  ingulfing  her 
beneath  it.  Then  she  rose,  straining  and 
quivering,  to  the  summit  of  a  mountain¬ 
ous  wave  ;  and  again,  with  the  swiftness 
of  an  arrow,  plunged  into  the  fearful  hol¬ 
low  beneath.  Thus,  for  a  space,  did  she 
drive,  totally  ungovernable,  at  the  mercy 
of  the  tempest.  Meanwhile  I  had  clung 
to  the  mizen-mast :  my  heart  beat  con¬ 
vulsively,  and  perfect  consciousness  for¬ 
sook  me.  At  length  I  felt  the  ship 
shooting,  as  it  were,  to  the  sky,  and  again 
hurled  back.  There  was  a  fearful  pause, 
followed  by  the  mighty  rushing  of  waters, 
by  the  crash  of  timber — and  a  wild 
shriek  of  agony  and  despair,  arose  even 
above  the  howlings  of  the  tempest.  The 
fore-mast  and  bowsprit  both  were  gone, 
and  had  carried  with  them  three  unhappy 
wretches  in  their  fall. 

Poor  Mrs.  C.  rushed  up  out  of  the  ca¬ 
bin,  with  her  child  in  her  arms ;  and 
wildly  clinging  to  the  captain,  entreated 
him  to  save  her.  With  difficulty  we  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  soothing  her;  and  at  length 
placed  her  on  the  sofa,  in  the  cuddy,  al¬ 
most  insensible  to  every  thing  about  her. 

At  last  day  beamed  ;  and  the  hopeless 
state  of  our  ship  was  but  too  visible. 
The  hurricane  indeed  had  broken,  but 
the  wind,  though  it  continued  to  one 
point,  blew  with  the  most  fearful  vio¬ 
lence  :  we  had  no  sail  set,  and  she  rolled, 
gunnel  under,  in  the  trough  of  the  sea. 
At  length,  several  waves  successively 
struck  her,  and  dashed  over  every  part ; 
the  hatches  were  driven  in,  and  the  decks 
below  were  deluged  in  torrents ;  till  at 
last  the  water  burst  upwards  again,  car¬ 
rying  every  thing  before  it,  from  the 
waist  to  the  forecastle.  The  ship  now 
seemed  rapidly  settling  down  ;  the  decks 
were  knee  deep  in  water — horror  was  in 
every  face,  despair  in  every  bosom  ! 
Vainly  did  we  stretch  our  eyes,  to  catch, 
if  possible,  an  approaching  sail ;  but  no¬ 
thing  could  we  see  but  water — water — • 
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water  !  The  crew,  as  the  only  place  of 
safety  (for  the  decks,  from  the  waist  for¬ 
ward,  were  torn  up,)  had  collected  on  the 
quarter-deck,  holding  on  by  the  staunch- 
ions  and  bulwarks,  to  save  themselves 
from  the  furious  seas,  that  almost  mo¬ 
mentarily  broke  over  them.  At  length 
one  of  the  men  suggested,  as  a  means  of 
delaying  at  least  the  catastrophe  that 
seemed  inevitable,  that  the  main  and 
mizen-masts  should  be  cut  away :  but 
then  who  would  be  hardy  enough  to  put 
the  suggestion  into  execution  ?  Alas  ! 
every  arm  was  unnerved,  every  heart  pa¬ 
ralyzed  !  UA  few  minutes  more!”  utter¬ 
ed  the  captain  ;  and  the  words  seemed  to 
fall  from  him  almost  unconsciously.  “  O 
God  !”  he  exclaimed  vehemently — and  is 
there  no  one  among  you  who  will  make 
an  effort  to  save  her  ?  He  seized  a  hatchet, 
and  sprung  over  the  side,  into  the  star¬ 
board  main  chains,  exclaiming,  “  Let 
him  that  would  preserve  himself,  follow 
me  !”  Urged  either  by  shame,  or  the 
hope  of  saving  themselves,  two  or  three 
obeyed  the  summons :  the  rigging  was 
cut  away — the  masts  without  any  sup¬ 
port,  creaked  and  nodded — the  ship, 
struck  by  a  great  sea,  lurched  fearfully 
— again  righted  suddenly — and  the  masts 
were  gone. 

It  was  noon  ;  and  since  day-break,  or 
a  little  after,  had  we  been  in  a  manner 
water-logged  ;  clinging,  or  lashed,  to  the 
wreck :  the  furious  sea  every  moment 
washing  over  us.  Near  to  me  sat  Mrs. 
C.,  one  arm  clasped  around  her  pale  child, 
the  other  passed  through  a  ring-bolt:  her 
long  hair  matted  together,  hung  wildly 
about  her  neck,  and  over  her  features  ; 
and  her  white  dress,  heavy  with  water, 
clung  to  her  spare,  emaciated  figure.  The 
ship  now  became  weaker  and  weaker,  and 
the  sea  began  to  make  greater  inroads. 
From  the  main-mast  forward,  she  was 
already  under  water;  and  further  aft, 
but  a  few  inches  remained  above  the  sur¬ 
face.  We  could  hear  the  washing  of  the 
cargo  in  the  hold-  and  now  she  began 
to  break  up  forward !  One  boat  yet  re¬ 
mained  little  injured — a  cutter,  on  the 
larboard  quarter.  She  was  lowered,  and 
instantly  twenty  men  crowded  into  her. 
The  captain,  and  a  few  more,  refused  to 
leave  the  ship.  “  The  boat  is  too  crowd¬ 
ed— he  would  trust  in  his  Maker  :  but 
this  unhappy  lady,  save  her  if  possible,” 
he  said.  The  child  was  taken  from  the 
arms  of  its  unconscious  mother,  and 
placed  in  the  boat ;  and  a  generous  fel¬ 
low  had  lifted  her  in  his  arms,  and  was 
about  to  step  into  the  boat,  when  a  huge 
billow,  from  the  fore  part  of  the  ship, 
came  rushing  furiously  towards  her,  bore 
h«r  away  on  its  summit  from  alongside 


— a  receding  one  dashed  her  impetuously 
back — against  the  ship’s  counter  she 
struck !  Then  arose  a  shriek  and  a  cry 
— there  was  a  struggling  in  the  raging 
sea — and  all  perished  !  The  hapless 
Mrs.  C.  had  just  enough  of  perception  to 
be  sensible  of  her  child’s  fate  ;  and  she 
sprung,  with  a  thrilling  cry — My  son ! 
my  child  !” — from  the  seaman’s  arms, 
into  that  wild  sea;  and,  as  if  in  mockery, 
it  dashed  and  tossed  her  from  billow  to 
billow,  for  a  space,  and  then  closed  over 
her  for  ever  ! 

And  there  we  clung  to  the  wreck,  my¬ 
self  and  the  wretched  remnant  of  the  crew, 
in  the  calm  hopelessness  of  utter  despair  ; 
watching  the  slow,  gradual  approach  of 
the  waters  that  were  to  be  our  grave !  A 
man  close  beside  me,  exhausted,  let  go 
his  grasp  ;  and  he  floated,  life  not  yet 
extinct,  from  side  to  side,  and  vainly 
stretched  out  his  hands,  .  to  regain  his 
hold — his  features  were  distorted  with  the 
agony  of  his  mind.  I  could  not  look 
upon  him— I  closed  my  eyes,  and,  as  I 
thought  in  death  ! 

Of  what  followed  I  have  but  a  con¬ 
fused  recollection.  I  remember  some¬ 
thing  weighty  falling  across  me.  I  opened 
my  eyes — it  was  a  mutilated  corse  !  and 
the  bloody,  disfigured  features  were  in 
cold  contact  with  mine  !  And  even  in 
that  awful  moment  I  shuddered,  and  en¬ 
deavoured  in  vain  to  rid  myself  of  my 
loathsome  burden.  And  now  I  heard  a 
shout,  and  an  exclamation  of  joy — “  A 
sail  I  a  sail  !” — but  I  had  not  strength 
to  lift  myself.  Presently,  I  felt  myself 
loosened  from  the  lashings  with  which  I 
had  bound  myself  to  the  deck.  I  was 
lifted  in  the  arms  of  some  one  ! — From 
hence  all  was  a  blank  ! 

The  Cadmus,  from  Java  to  Liverpool, 
had  seen  us  ;  and  bore  down  just  in  time 
to  save  from  the  Albatross,  myself  and 
four  others.  In  half  an  hour  she  was  no 
longer  visible  ! — Literary  Magnet. 


SONNET. 

WHITTEN  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

O,  Cape  of  storms  r  although  thy  front  be  dark. 
And  bleak  thy  naked  cliffs  and  cheerless  vales. 
And  perilous  thy  fierce  and  faithless  gales 
To  staunchest  mariner  and  stoutest  hark ; 

And.  though  along  thy  coasts  with  grief  l  mark 
The  servile  and  the  slave,— with  him  who  wails 
An  exile’s  lot, — and  blush  to  hear  thy  tales 
Of  sin  and  sorrow,  and  oppression  stark  : — 

Yet,  spite  of  physical  and  moral  ill, 

And,  after  all  I've  seen  and  suffer'd  here, 

There  are  strong  links  that  bind  me  to  thee  still, 
And  render  even  thy  rocks  and  deserts  aear  : 
Here  dwell  kind  hearts,  which  time  nor  place 
can  chill, 

Loved  kindred,  and  congenial  friends  sincere. 

Oriental  Herald, 
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Beneath  a  willow  long  forsook, 

Th &  fisher  seeks  his  customed  nook  ; 

And  bursting  through  the  crackling  sedge. 
That  crowns  the  current’s  caverned  edge, 
He  startles  from  the  bordering  wood 
The  bashful  wild-duck's  early  brood. 


■Thi:  month  of  April  is  proverbial  for  its 
fickleness  ;  for  its  intermingling  showers 
and  flitting  gleams  of  sunshine  ;  for  all 
species  of  weather  in  one  day ;  for  a  wild 
mixture  of  clear  and  cloudy  skies,  green¬ 
ness  and  nakedness,  flying  hail,  and 
abounding  blossoms.  But,  to  the  lover 
of  nature,  it  is  not  the  less  characterized 
by  the  spirit  of  expectation  with  which  it 
imbues  the  mind.  We  are  irresistibly 
led  to  look  forward ;  to  anticipate,  with 
a  delightful  enthusiasm,  the  progress  of 
the  season.  It  is  one  of  the  excellent 
laws  of  Providence,  that  our  minds  shall 
be  insensibly  moulded  to  a  sympathy 
with  that  season  which  is  passing,  and 
become  deprived,  in  a  certain  degree,  of 
the  power  of  recalling  the  images  of  those 
which  are  gone  by  ;  whence  we  reap  the 
double  advantage  of  not  being  disgusted 
with  the  deadness  of  the  wintry  landscape 
from  a  comparison  with  the  hilarity  of 
spring;  and  when  spring  itself  appears, 
it  comes  with  a  freshness  of  beauty  which 
charms  us,  at  once,  with  novelty,  and  a 
recognition  of  old  delights.  Symptoms 
ot  spring  now  crowd  thickly  upon  us. 
However  regular  may  be  our  walks,  we 


are  daily  surprised  at  the  rapid  march  of 
vegetation  ;  at  the  sudden  increase  of 
freshness,  greenness  and  beauty  :  one  old 
friend  after  another  starts  up  before  us  in 
the  shape  of  a  flower.  The  violets,  'which 
came  out  in  March  in  little  delicate 
groups,  now  spread  in  myriads  along  the 
hedge-rows,  and  fill  secluded  lanes  with 
fragrance.  Last  spring,  however,  though 
most  abundant,  yet,  perhaps  owing  to  the 
remarkable  dryness  of  the  season,  they 
wrere  almost  scentless.  The  pilewort,  or 
lesser  celandine,  too,  is  now  truly  beau¬ 
tiful,  opening  thousands  and  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  its  splendidly  gilt  and  starry 
flowers  along  banks,  and  at  the  feet  of 
sheltered  thickets  ;  so  that  whoever  sees 
them  in  their  perfection,  will  cease  to 
wonder  at  the  admiration  which  Words¬ 
worth  has  poured  out  upon  them  in  two 
or  three  separate  pieces  of  poetry.  Ane- 
menies  blush  and  tremble  in  copses  and 
pastures  ;  the  wild  cherry  enlivens  the 
woods ;  and  in  some  parts  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  the  vernal  crocus  presents  a  most 
beautiful  appearance,  covering  many  acres 
of  meadow,  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Nottingham,  with  its  bloom,  rivalling 
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whatever  has  been  sung  of  the  fields  of 
Knna  ;  showing  at  a  distance  like  a  per¬ 
fect  flood  of  lilac,  and  tempting  every 
meiry  little  heart,  and  many  graver  ones 
also,  to  go  out  and  gather. 

The  blossom  of  fruit-trees  presents  a 
splendid  scene  :  in  the  early  part  of  the 
month,  gardens  and  orchards  being  covered 
with  a  snowy  profusion  of  plum-bloom  ; 
and  the  blackthorn  and  wild  plum  wreathe 
their  sprays  with  such  pure  and  cluster¬ 
ing  flowers,  that  they  gleam  in  hedges 
and  the  shadowy  depths  of  wroods,  as  if 
their  boughs  radiated  with  sunshine.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  month,  the  sweet 
and  blushing  blossoms  of  apples,  and  of 
the  wilding,  fill  up  the  succession,  har¬ 
monizing  delightfully  with  the  tender 
green  of  the  expanding  leaves,  and  con¬ 
tinuing  through  part  of  May,  recall¬ 
ing  early  recollections,*  and  delightful 
thoughts  of  our  “  youthful  days.” 

Now  the  arrival  of  the  migratory  birds, 
and  the  sweet,  though  monotonous  note 
of  the  cuckoo,  announce  the  return  of 
Spring,  and  all  nature  wears  a  cheerful 
aspect.  Now  the  angler  seeks  his  covert 
nook; — the  lover  of  nature  is  up  with  the 
sun,  and  resumes  his  walks  over  hill, 
dale,  and  valley.  The  Spring — the  joyous 
Spring  is  come, — but  we  must  not  dilate 
on  its  beauties  at  greater  length  at  this 
moment.  Our  engraving  and  these  few 
remarks  are  offered  now  ;  and  we  trust 
enough  has  been  said  by  way  of  notice, 
until  the  coming  month,  when  the  44  shin¬ 
ing  May,”  with  its  ripeness,  and  matu¬ 
rity,  and  joyousness  will  be  a  theme  for 
more  obvious  and  general  remark. 

*  Time's  Telescope. 


STANZAS. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  AHAB,” 

( For  the  Mirror.  J 

The  lark  and  the  thrush  are  both  singing  aloud, 
The  one  from  the  bush,  and  the  one  from  the 
cloud ; 

So  sweetly  their  notes  on  the  wind  float  along, 
That  were  I  not  sad,  I  could  join  in  their  song  ; 
But  I  am  no  nightingale,  taking  a  part 
In  the  concert  of  joy,  with  a  thorn  in  my  heart ; 
So  silent  1  wander,  and  heed  not  the  strain. 

For  once  it  gave  pleasure,  hut  now  it  gives  pain. 

Alas !  for  the  days,  when  with  gladness  I  heard 
The  brook’s  gentle  murmur,  the  song  of  the 
bird  ; 

How  changeful  is  man,  but  a  season  has  fled, 
And  my  heart  to  its  once-cherish’d  feeling  is 
dead. 

That  stream  now  flows  smoothly,  tho’  frozen  so 
long ; 

That  bird  so  late  silent,  now  bursts  into  song  ; 
But  for  me  the  stream  flows,  and  the  bird  sings 
in  vain, 

For  my  once  happy  feeling  will  come  not  again. 

5.  J. 


3Tfce  Htngtu'st. 


Among  the  singular  characters  which  na¬ 
ture  sometimes  produces,  and  which  dis¬ 
play  a  diversity  from  mankind  in  general, 
few  have  been  more  remarkable  than 
Richard  Robert  Jones,  of  Aberdaron,  in 
Carnarvonshire,  who,  although  an  excel¬ 
lent  linguist,  is,  in  almost  every  other 
respect,  an  idiot.  From  what  cause  he 
imbibed  a  taste  for.the  acquisition  of  lan¬ 
guages,  is  not  known.  Born  of  humble 
parents,  he  had  few  advantages  of  educa¬ 
tion  ;  and  it  was  not  until  he  was  nine 
years  of  age,  that  he  was  enabled  to  read 
the  Bible  in  his  native  language.  He  then 
attempted  to  acquire  the  English,  but 
found  it  very  difficult. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen,  Richard  began  to 
study  the  Latin,  by  the  assistance  of  a 
hoy  in  the  parish-school,  and  by  getting 
into  the  school-room  while  the  boys  were 
absent,  and  using  their  books.  When 
nineteen  years  of  age,  he  purchased  a 
Greek  grammar,  and  soon  was  enabled  to 
read  that  language. 

In  some  excursions  from  his  native 
place,  which  the  severity  of  his  father,  on 
account  of  his  indolence,  induced  him  to 
make,  he  procured  some  classical  elemen¬ 
tary  works,  and  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
Bishop  of  Bangor,  who  took  him  into  his 
house,  where  he  remained  but  a  short 
time.  During  a  temporary  residence  at 
Anglesea,  he  became  acquainted  with 
some  French  refugees,  who  supplied  him 
with  a  grammar  of  that  language,  of 
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•which  he  soon  acquired  so  good  a  know¬ 
ledge,  as  to  speak  it  correctly.  He  next 
mastered  Italian,  which  he  spoke  with 
great  ease  and  fluency.  The  next  excur¬ 
sion  Richard  made,  was  to  Liverpool, 
where  he  had  once  before  accompanied  his 
father.  His  person  and  dress  at  this  time 
were  extremely  singular.  To  an  immense 
shock  of  black  hair,  he  united  a  bushy 
beard  of  the  same  colour.  His  clothing 
consisted  of  several  coarse  and  ragged 
vestments,  the  spaces  between  which 
were  filled  with  books,  surrounding  him 
in  successive  layers,  so  that  he  was  lite¬ 
rally  a  walking  library.  These  books 
all  occupied  their  proper  stations,  being 
placed  higher  or  lower,  according  as  their 
sizes  suited  the  conformation  of  his  body  ; 
so  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  each,  and  could  bring  it  out,  when 
wanted,  without  difficulty.  When  intro¬ 
duced  into  a  room,  he  had  not  the  least 
idea  of  any  thing  that  surrounded  him  ; 
and  when  he  took  his  departure,  he  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  forgotten  the  entrance. 
Absorbed  in  his  studies,  he  had  continu¬ 
ally  a  book  in  his  hand,  to  which  he  fre¬ 
quently  referred,  as  if  to  communicate  or 
receive  information,  and  apparently  un¬ 
der  a  conviction  that  every  person  he  met 
with,  was  as  much  interested  in  such  stu¬ 
dies  as  himself.  His  sight  was  imper¬ 
fect,  his  voice  sharp  and  dissonant ;  and, 
upon  the  whole,  his  appearance  and  man¬ 
ners  grotesque  in  the  highest  degree ;  yet, 
under  all  these  disadvantages,  there  was  a 
gleam  in  his  countenance,  which  marked 
intelligence,  and  an  unaffected  simplicity 
in  his  behaviour,  which  conciliated  re¬ 
gard. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Liverpool,  an 
attempt  was  made  by  some  of  his  friends 
to  obtain  for  him  a  suitable  employment ; 
but  before  that  could  be  expected,  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  be  rendered 
more  decent  in  his  person,  and  provided 
with  better  clothes.  Being  then  asked  to 
what  employment  he  had  been  brought 
up,  he  answered,  to  that  of  a  sawyer.  A 
recommendation  was,  therefore,  given  him 
to  a  person  who  employed  many  hands  in 
sawing,  and  Richard  was  put  down  in  the 
saw-pit.  He  accordingly  commenced  his 
labours,  and  proceeded  for  some  time 
with  a  fair  prospect  of  success.  It  was 
not  long,  however,  before  his  efforts  re¬ 
laxed,  and  grew  fainter  and  fainter  :  till 
at  length  he  fell  on  his  face,  and  lay  ex¬ 
tended  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  calling 
out  loudly  for  help.  On  raising  him  up, 
and  inquiring  into  the  cause  of  his  disas¬ 
ter,  it  appeared  that  he  had  laboured  to 
the  full  extent  of  his  arms’  length,  when, 
not  being  aware  it  was  necessary  he  should 
also  move  his  feet  forwards,  and  being 


quite  breathless  and  exhausted,  he  was 
found  in  the  situation  described.  As  soon 
as  he  had  recovered  himself,  he  returned 
to  the  person  who  sent  him,  and  com¬ 
plained  loudly  of  the  treatment  he  had 
received,  and  of  his  being  put  down  un¬ 
der  ground.  On  being  asked  why  he  had 
represented  himself  as  a  sawyer,  he  re¬ 
plied,  that  he  had  never  been  employed  in 
any  other  kind  of  sawing,  than  cross  cut¬ 
ting  the  branches  of  timber  trees  when 
fallen  in  the  woods  in  Wales.” 

As  there  was  little  prospect  of  instruct¬ 
ing  Richard  in  any  useful  occupation,  he 
was  placed  in  a  situation  at  Liverpool, 
where  he  might  pursue  his  studies  with 
greater  advantages  ;  but  after  remaining 
there  about  six  months,  he  returned  home, 
until  a  new  quarrel  with  his  father  again 
made  him  travel.  He  went  back  to  Li¬ 
verpool,  where  he  was  obliged  to  part  with 
a  Hebrew  Bible,  with  points,  and  Maso- 
retic  various  Readings  ;  a  sacrifice  which 
he  regretted  so  deeply,  that  he  resolved  to 
undertake  a  journeys  to  London,  for  the 
purpose  of  buying  another,  and  at  the 
same  time  of  obtaining  some  instruction 
in  the  Chaldean  and  Syriac  languages. 

In  the  summer  of  1807,  Richard  ac¬ 
cordingly  set  out  from  Liverpool,  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  small  packet  on  his  back,  a 
long  pole  in  his  hand,  round  which  was 
rolled  a  map  of  the  roads,  and  his  few  re¬ 
maining  books  deposited  in  the  various 
foldings  of  his  dress.  This  journey  did 
not,  however,  answer  the  purposes  in¬ 
tended  ;  and,  what  was  still  worse,  he 
could  neither  find  any  employment,  nor 
obtain  assistance  “  by  anv  means  what¬ 
ever.” 

From  London,  Richard  made  his  way 
to  Dover,  probably  not  without  some 
intention  of  obtaining  a  passage  to  the 
continent.  But  here  his  ill-fortune  seems 
to  have  changed,  and  he  was  engaged  in 
sifting  ashes  in  the  king’s  dock-yard, 
under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent, 
who  benevolently  allowed  him  his  break¬ 
fast  in  a  morning,  and  furnished  him 
with  a  chest  to  keep  his  books,  and  also 
paid  him  two  shillings  and  fourpence  per 
day  as  wages.  From  this  income  Richard 
was  not  only  enabled  to  provide  for  his 
personal  wants,  but  also  to  pay  the  Rabbi 
Nathan,  a  celebrated  proficient  in  Hebrew, 
for  instruction  in  that  language,  and  for 
the  books  requisite  for  that  purpose.  In 
this  situation  he  continued  for  nearly  three 
years,  which  seem  to  have  been  passed 
more  happily  than  any  other  period  of 
his  life  ;  nor  can  it  be  denied,  that  the 
circumstance  of  a  person  in  his  forlorn 
and  destitute  situation,  labouring  for  his 
daily  subsistence,  and  applying  a  part  of 
his  humble  earnings  to  acquire  a  know- 
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ledge  of  the  ancient  languages,  forms  as 
singular  an  object  as  the  annals  of  litera¬ 
ture  can  produce. 

In  1810,  Richard  returned  to  London, 
where  he  was  reduced  to  the  utmost  dis¬ 
tress,  and  compelled  to  sell  all  his  books 
to  prevent  his  being  starved  to  death  ;  the 
Welsh  Bardic  Society,  however,  on  learn¬ 
ing  his  destitute  condition,  furnished  him 
with  the  means  of  returning  to  his  native 
country. 

In  the  perusal  of  the  numerous  works 
that  have  engaged  the  attention  of  this 
singular  individual,  his  chief  pleasure  is 
not  derived  from  the  facts  or  the  informa¬ 
tion  they  contain,  but  from  the  mere  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  words,  and  the  gram¬ 
matical  constitution  of  the  languages. 

Richard’s  studies  are  diversified  by 
some  eccentricities,  which  show  that  he 
is  not  wholly  incapable  of  other  acquire¬ 
ments.  At  one  time  in  particular,  he  was 
highly  delighted  with  blowing  a  ram’s 
horn,  which  he  did  in  such  a  manner,  as 
rendered  him  no  inconsiderable  nuisance 
to  the  neighbourhood.  Having  had  a 
present  made  to  him  of  a  handsome  French 
horn,  he  threw  aside  his  former  instru¬ 
ment,  and,  by  constant  assiduity,  quali¬ 
fied  himself  to  play  a  few  tunes  in  a  man¬ 
ner  more  remarkable  for  its  noise  than  its 
accuracy.  Thus  accomplished,  he  paid  a 
visit  to  Chester  during  the  election  of 
1818  ;  and  arriving  there  at  the  precise 
time  when  the  band  of  General  Grosvenor 
were  celebrating  his  return,  he  placed 
himself  in  the  midst  of  them — 

- “  And  blew  a  blast  so  l<nid  and  dread, 

Were  ne’er  prophetic  sounds  so  full  of  woe.” 

The  derangement  thus  occasioned,  in¬ 
duced  the  general  to  call  him  up  to  him  ; 
when,  after  a  few  words,  he  made  him 
a  handsome  present,  and  gave  him  his 
permission  to  blow  his  horn  as  long  as  he 
pleased. 

Auother  of  his  peculiarities  is  a  par¬ 
tiality  for  the  whole  race  of  cats,  which 
he  seems  to  regard  with  great  affection, 
and  to  resent  any  injury  done  to  them 
with  the  utmost  indignation.  This  sin¬ 
gular  predilection  has  led  him  to  adorn 
the  numerous  books  on  grammar,  which 
he  has  himself  written,  with  prints  of  cats, 
cut  from  old  ballads,  or  wherever  else  he 
can  discover  them  ;  and  to  copy  every 
thing  that  has  been  written  and  strikes 
his  fancy  respecting  them ;  amongst 
which  is  u  The  Auction  of  Cats  in  Cat- 
eaton-street,”  the  well-known  production 
of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  wits  of  the 
present  day.' 

The  principal  residence  of  Richard  for 
some  years  has  been  at  Liverpool,  where 
he  may  be  seen  at  times  walking  with  a 


book  under  his  arm,  without  noticing  or 
speaking  to  any  one,  unless  he  be  first 
spoken  to,  when  he  answers  in  any  lan¬ 
guage  in  which  he  is  addressed,  with  great 
readiness  and  civility.  If  any  gratuity 
be  offered  to  him,  (for  he  never  solicits  it,) 
he  receives  it  with  a  degree  of  hesitation, 
generally  using  the  words,  “  I  am  not 
worthy.”  To  any  ridicule  to  which  his 
dress  may  give  rise,  he  is  totally  insen¬ 
sible.  At  one  time  he  chose  to  tie  up  his 
hair  with  a  large  piece  of  green  ferret, 
which  gave  him,  the  most  ludicrous  ap¬ 
pearance  possible.  Some  time  since,  one 
of  his  friends  gave  him  a  light-horseman’s 
jacket,  of  blue  and  silver,  which  he  im¬ 
mediately  put  on,  and  continued  to  wear, 
and  which,  contrasted  with  his  hair  and 
beard,  gave  him  the  appearance  of  a  Jew¬ 
ish  warrior,  as  represented  in  old  prints, 
and  consequently  attracted  after  him  a 
crowd  of  children.  In  his  present  appear¬ 
ance  he  strongly  resembles  some  of  the 
beggars  -of  Rembrandt ;  and  if  he  had 
lived  in  the  time  of  that  great  artist,  might 
have  afforded  a  good  subject  for  his  im¬ 
mortal  pencil. 

Our  engraving  may  be  regarded  as 
presenting  a  faithful  picture  of  this  highly 
eccentric  character  ;  and  for  the  interest¬ 
ing  sketch  of  the  linguist’s  life  subjoined 
to  the  illustration  we  hold  ourselves  in¬ 
debted  to  the  pages  of  the  Percy  Anec¬ 
dotes. 

jgLobeltst. 

No.  XCIX. 


AN  ADVENTURE. 

As  I  was  travelling  from  Florence  to 
Rome,  I  remained  for  a  few  days  at  Terni, 
to  view  the  famous  cascade,  the  surround¬ 
ing  beautiful  scenery,  and  the  ruins  of 
some  ancient  temples  that  are  there  to  be 
seen. 

I  was  furnished  with  a  letter  of  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Marchese  di  Castelbruno, 
whose  usual  place  of  residence  is  a  castle, 
from  which  he  derives  his  title  ;  situated 
in  one  of  the  most  inaccessible  parts  of 
this  ridge  of  the  Appennines.  Being 
anxious  to  explore  a  region  so  remarkable 
for  its  romantic  and  picturesque  scenery, 
I  eagbrly  seized  this  opportunity  of  deli¬ 
vering  my  credentials,  and  having  pro¬ 
vided  myself  with  arms  (a  necessary  pre¬ 
caution  against  the  numerous  banditti 
that  infest  the  papal  territory)  I  set  off 
on  horseback  for  Castelbruno. 

It  was  one  of  those  beautiful  winter 
mornings  so  peculiar  to  the  mild  climate 
of  Italy.  After  having  crossed  a  fertile 
plain,  where  nature  was  clad  in  every 
charm  of  soft  and  tranquil  beauty,  I 
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reaehed  the  foot  of  a  mountain  ;  as  I  as¬ 
cended,  the  scenery  assumed  a  wilder  and 
more  desolate  aspect.  I  surveyed  its  sa¬ 
vage  graces,  with  astonishment  and  rap¬ 
ture;  rocky  fragments  glittered  in  the 
sun,  and  the  deep  blue  sky  spread  its 
lovely  canopy  over  this  magnificent  pano¬ 
rama.  After  passing  through  a  thicket, 
a  view  suddenly  unfolded  itself  which  ap¬ 
peared  rather  an  illusion  of  the  fancy, 
than  real  nature.  No  magical  wand  was 
ever  fabled  to  shift  more  instantaneously 
the  scene.  I  now  heard 

The  roar  of  waters  '  from  the  headlong  height 
Velino  cleaves  the  wave-worn  precipice  ; 

The  fall  of  waters  !  rapid  as  the  light 
The  flashing  mass  foams  shaking  the  abyss  ; 

The  hell  of  waters  !  where  they  howl  and  hiss. 
And  boil,  in  endless  torture;  while  the  sweat 
Of  their  great  agony,  wrung  out  from  this 
Their  Phlegethon,  curls  round  the  rocks  of  jet 
That  gird  the  gulf  around,  in  pitiless  horror  set. 

Byron. 

After  having  spent  some  time  in  admir¬ 
ing  this  sight  of  unparalleled  magnifi¬ 
cence,  I  continued  my  journey  winding 
amongst  these  awful  scenes,  (of  which  no 
painting  can  give  an  adequate  description, 
and  of  which  an  imagination,  the  most 
pregnant  with  sublime  horrors,  could  form 
but  a  very  imperfect  idea),  till  I  arrived 
at  a  narrow  defile.  On.  the  one  side  huge 
masses  of  rock,  sometimes  lifted  erect 
their  bold  and  savage  shapes,  and  some¬ 
times,  towered  at  an  immense  height  over 
the  path,  with  such  threatening  aspect, 
that  I  could  not  pass  beneath  them  with¬ 
out  feeling  an  involuntary  shudder ;  on 
the  other  side  was  the  frowning  edge  of  a 
tremendous  precipice,  a  mountain  torrent 
struggling  for  passage,  dashed  and  foamed 
in  the  abyss  below,  and  added  by  its 
dismal  roar,  to  the  terror  of  the  scene, 
which  was  heightened  by  the  approach  of 
darkness. 

There  was  an  air  of  wildness  and  deso¬ 
lation  in  every  object  around  me,  that 
inspired  the  mind  with  the  most  gloomy 
ideas.  It  conjured  up  to  my  imagina¬ 
tion  all  the  fantastical  forms  of  u  moun¬ 
tain  sprites,”  and  “  mischievous  elves,” 
of  which  I  had  heard  so  many  terrific 
tales  in  the  days  of  my  childhood. 

Night  was  now  fast  approaching,  and 
though  I  am  not  of  a  very  timorous  dis¬ 
position,  yet  I  must  own  I  was  not  sorry 
to  hear  a  faint  and  distant  sound,  which 
appeared  to  proceed  from  some  convent 
bell,  ringing  for  vespers  ;  I  followed  the 
swelling  tones,  and  to  my  great  joy  I  soon 
erceived  the  spire  of  a  village  church, 
made  my  horse  quicken  his  pace,  and 
having  reached  the  summit  of  the  moun¬ 
tain,  I  at  last  found  myself  again  amongst 
human  habitations. 


It  was  a  small  hamlet,  the  abode  of 
misery  and  wretchedness.  I  inquired  of 
a  peasant  which  was  the  residence  of  the 
iVlarchese.  He  shrugged  up  his  shoulders, 
and  pointed  at  an  old  moss-grown  edifice. 
It  was  a  stern  old  pile  of  other  days. 

Firm  as  a  fortress,  with  its  fence  of  stone. 

Such  as  an  army’s  baffled  strength  delays, 
Standing  with  half  its  battleme.ts  alone. 

And  with  a  thousand  years  of  ivy  grown, 

The  garland  of  eternity,  where  wave 

The  green  leaves,  over  all,  by  time  o’erthrowa. 

Byron. 

The  gloomy  repulsive  appearance  of  this 
building  had  excited  so  unfavourable  an 
impression  on  my  mind,  that  I  hesitated 
whether  I  should  enter  it,  but  a  feeling 
of  shame  came  over  me,  I  taxed  myself 
with  childish  pusillanimity,  and  getting 
off  my  horse  I  led  him  over  the  draw¬ 
bridge 

I  knocked  at  a  ponderous  gate,  and,  as 
if  by  magic,  it  flew  open,  creaking  on  its 
rusty  hinges — no  one  appeared— I  walked 
on  into  a  spacious  court-yard,  surprised 
at  the  deep,  profound  silence  which 
reigned  in  this  vast  mansion. 

But  now  the  next  and  most  important 
consideration  was  whether  or  how  to  pro¬ 
ceed.  The  place  seemed  quite  deserted, 
and  yet  I  was  certain  that  the  Marchese 
di  Castelbruno  resided  in  it.  The  only 
rational  surmise  was,  that  the  family  re¬ 
sided  in  some  of  the  remote  angles  of  the 
castle,  and  this  I  was  determined  to  find 
out. 

Uncertain  which  way  to  turn,  I  as¬ 
cended  an  ample  staircase,  and  as  I  trod 
upon  the  marble  steps  the  sound  was  dis¬ 
mally  re-echoed  by  the  vaulted  roof.  1 
presently  arrived  in  an  immense  hall. 
Its  dreary  walls  were  adorned  with  the 
dusty  portraits  of  the  former  possessors 
of  this  desolate  mansion,  and  the  moul¬ 
dering  furniture  laid  about  in  strange 
confusion.  The  light  of  my  torch  aroused 
myriads  of  bats,  and  numerous  owls  were 
fluttering  about  trying  to  fly  from  the 
obnoxious  glare,  through  the  broken 
panes  of  the  large  Gothic  windows. 

Holding  my  torch  in  one  hand,  and 
grasping  a  pistol  with  the  other,  I  re¬ 
mained  for  some  time  irresolute  whether 
I  should  proceed.  The  most  sombre  re¬ 
flections,  such  as  the  objects  around  me 
were  calculated  to  inspire,  now  crowded 
upon  my  imagination.  What,  thought  I 
to  myself,  can  induce  a  person,  of  the 
rank  and  fortune  of  the  Marchese,  to 
reside  in  so  lonely,  so  dismal  a  place  ? 
Might  he  not,  perchance,  be  the  leader, 
the  chief  of  a  horde  of  banditti,  and 
seclude  himself  in  this  solitary  spot  to 
avoid  suspicion,  or  prevent  detection  ? 
The  significant  shrug  of  the  shoulders 
which  the  peasant  gave  when  I  inquired 
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the  way  to  this  castle  now  occurred  to  me, 
and  added  considerably  to  my  suspicions 
and  to  my  uneasiness. 

As  I  was  busied  with  these  reflections 
I  imagined  I  heard  a  murmur  in  some 
adjoining  apartment — I  startled.  It  ap¬ 
peared  like  the  sound  of  human  voices, 
they  seemed  to  be  approaching.  I  pre¬ 
sently  distinctly  heard  some  one  say — 
*  he  must  be  here ,  we  must  find  him." 

To  recede  was  now  impracticable,  or 
at  least  equally  dangerous  as  to  remain. 
I  placed  myself  against  the  wall,  resolved, 
if  it  came  to  the  worst,  to  sell  my  life 
dearly,  and  to  make  a  stout  defence. 

A  side  door,  which  I  had  not  perceived, 
suddenly  opened,  and  two  servants,  with 
lighted  torches,  splendidly  arrayed  in 
gorgeous  liveries,  entered  the  hall.  Their 
fear  in  beholding  me,  in  so  threatening 
an  attitude  as  the  one  I  had  assumed, 
seemed  very  great.  They  inquired  my 
pleasure,  and  having  briefly  explained  to 
them  who  I  was,  and  what  I  wanted, 
they  desired  me  to  follow  them  to  their 
master's  apartment;  a  request  with  which, 
after  a  little  hesitation,  I  acquiesced. 

I  followed  my  conductors  through  a 
labyrinth  of  rooms,  staircases  and  gal¬ 
leries,  for  this  palace,  like  Armida’s 
garden,  was 

*  Perplex’d  with  walks  in  many  a  devious  maze.* 
till  we  reached  a  seemingly  new  erected 
wing. 

**  When  through  the  loftiest  gate,  the  wanderer 
passed, 

(And  three  of  these,  the  spacious  structure 
graced,) 

With  sculptured  silver,  glorious  to  behold. 

The  valves,  on  hinges  hung,  of  burnished  gold  1 
Surprised  I  saw,  excelled  in  every  part, 

The  rich  materials  by  the  sculptured  art.* 

Tasso.  Jehus.  Del. 

Ill  this  elegant  retirement  I  met  with 
the  most  cordial  and  polite  reception  from 
the  Marchese,  who  was  surrounded  by  a 
numerous  assemblage  of  gentlemen. 

After  the  preliminary  mutual  compli¬ 
ments,  he  introduced  me  to  the  party. 
There  was  an  air  of  candour  in  his  beha¬ 
viour,  of  benevolence  in  his  countenance, 
that  not  only  restored  all  my  confidence, 
but  made  me  ashamed  of  my  former  fears. 

We  passed  the  evening  in  jovial  con¬ 
viviality,  and  when  the  hour  of  bed-time 
arrived  he  apologized  for  not  having  a 
better  room  to  offer  me  than  the  one  he 
had  ordered  to  be  prepared  ;  adding  that 
the  others  were  occupied  by  his  friends 
who  were  present,  and  who  were  now  on 
a  visit  to  him.  I  begged  he  would  put 
himself  to  no  inconvenience  on  my  ac¬ 
count,  and  having  wished  him  a  hearty 
good  night,  I  followed  the  servant  who 
was  to  conduct  me  to  my  bed-chamber. 
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As  I  walked  along  I  asked  what  was 
become  of  my  horse  ? 

“  Your  horse,  sir,”  replied  the  man, 
a  is  well  taken  care  of  in  the  stable  ;  we 
heard  you  knock  at  the  gate,  and  as  we 
hastened  down  we  were  surprised  to  find 
him  without  the  rider.  We  concluded 
that  you  must  have  come  up  by  the  wrong 
staircase,  which  leads  to  the  uninhabited 
part  of  the  castle,  where  we  afterwards 
found  you.” 

This  elucidation  convinced  me  of  the 
absurdity  of  my  conjectures,  and  I  reached 
my  room  with  the  same  sensations  of 
delight  as  a  sailor  may  be  supposed  to 
experience,  when,  after  a  violent  tempest, 
he  reaches  his  destined  port  in  safety. 

After  the  servant  had  retired,  I  began 
to  survey  my  apartment — it  was  in  a  state 
of  dilapidation.  The  tottering  window 
frames  seemed  ready  to  be  blown  down 
by  every  gust  of  wind,  and  the  old  bro¬ 
caded  curtains  and  chairs  bore  evident 
testimony  to  the  active  industry  of  the 
moths.  Having  well  ascertained  that  no 
one  was  in  the  room,  I  locked  the  d'oor, 
put  out  my  candle,  and  throwing  myself 
on  the  bed,  l  soon  fell  into  a  profound 
sleep.  In  the  middle  of  the  night,  I  was 
awakened  by  a  tremendous  noise,  that 
shook  the  massy  building  to  its  very 
foundation.  It  was  one  of  those  sudden 
storms  so  common  in  these  elevated  re¬ 
gions,  and  of  whose  violence,  those  only 
who  have  travelled  through  mountainous 
countries  can  form  an  adequate  concep¬ 
tion.  It  was  u  a  sublime,  terrific  tumult 
of  the  elements,”  the  bleak  north  wind 
hissed,  and  howled,  with  hideous  moan, 
in  all  directions,  and  drove  the  rain  and 
hail  with  incredible  force  against  the 
shattered  window.  The  vivid  lightning 
flashed,  in  white  fantastic  streaks,  in 
fearful  rapid  succession.  Loud  peals  of 
thunder  were  re-echoed  from  mountain  to 
mountain,  and  from  that  awful,  that 
majestic  sound,  it  appeared  as  if,  appro - 
pinquante  mundi  termine — the  whole 
creation’s  end  were  near  at  hand. 

I  got  up  to  fasten  my  window  shutter, 
and  as  I  was  groping  about  to  find  my 
bed  again,  I  perceived,  through  a  crevice 
in  the  wall,  a  faint  glimmering  of  light. 

I  approached  softly,  holding  my  breath. 

I  looked,  and  started  back,  horror-struck. 

I  mustered  up  all  my  resolution,  and, 
advancing  cautiously,  I  again  beheld,  in 
a  sort  of  vault  below,  an  assemblage  of 
people,  seated  round  a  table  covered  with 
black  cloth,  on  which  lay  several  daggers, 
and,  at  the  further  end,  stood  a  person 
whom  I  recognised  as  my  Host.  From 
his  gesticulations,  I  conjectured  that  he 
was  declaiming  with  great  vehemence, 
but  the  distance,  as  well  as  the  noise  of 
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the  storm,  prevented  me  from  hearing 
what  he  said. 

My  blood  curdled  with  horror  at  the 
sight;  my  hair  stood  erect,  as  if  the  chill 
of  death  had  struck  me.  Every  doubt 
had  now  ceased,  every  illusion  vanished, 
and  I  had  acquired  the  melancholy  cer¬ 
tainty  of  being  amongst  a  band  of  ruffians, 
who,  for  aught  I  knew  to  the  contrary, 
might  at  that  very  instant  be  discussing 
if,  or  how,  they  should  put  me  to  death. 
As  soon  as  the  first  emotion  of  fear  had 
subsided,  I  became  more  calm  and  col¬ 
lected.  I  dressed  myself  as  well  as  I 
could  in  the  dark,  took  my  pistols,  and 
having  commended  my  soul  to  God,  I 
seated  myself  in  a  chair,  fully  resigned 
to  my  fate. 

In  this  terrible  situation,  the  mind, 
agitated  with  a  tumult  of  sombre  ideas, 
floating,  as  it  were,  between  horror  and 
hope,  life  and  death,  I  hailed  with  rap¬ 
tures  the  dawn  of  approaching  day.  The 
clock  presently  struck  the  hour  of  eight. 
The  same  servant  came  to  v/ake  me.  I 
had  no  need  of  it,  but  perceiving  the 
necessity  of  making  “  bonne  mine  a 
mauvais  jeu and,  under  the  plausible 
pretext  of  an  early  ride,  I  ordered  my 
horse. 

As  soon  as  I  had  got  without  the  castle 
walls,  I  breathed  a  fervent  prayer  to  God, 
through  whose  gracious  interposition  I 
had  escaped  the  dangers  that  had  encom¬ 
passed  me,  and,  without  losing  much 
time,  I  hastened  back  to  Terni.  I  was 
aware  that  it  would  be  equally  dangerous, 
and  imprudent,  to  make  my  adventure 
known  till  I  had  reached  some  place  of 
safety,  and  therefore  hastened  to  Rome, 
with  the  utmost  expedition. 

Having  safely  arrived  in  that  city,  I 
went  the  next  morning  to  read  the  paper 
in  the  Caffe  del  Corso.  I  took  up  the 
u  Diario  Romano,”  and  almost  the  first 
article  I  read,  informed  me  that  the  Mar- 
chese  di  Castelbruno  had  been  detected 
and  apprehended  as  one  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  Carbonari. 


AND 


LITERARY  NOTICES  OF 
NEW  WORKS. 


AN  ITALIAN  SPRING. 

Spring  advanced,  and  the  mountains 
looked  forth  from  beneath  the  snow  :  the 
chestnuts  began  to  assume  their  light  and 
fan-like  foliage  :  the  dark  ilex  and  cork¬ 
trees  which  crowned  the  hills  threw  off 
their  burthen  of  snow ;  and  the  olives, 
now  in  flower,  starred  the  mountain-paths 


with  their  small/  fallen  blossoms  :  the 
heath  perfumed  the  air ;  the  melancholy 
voice  of  the  cuckoo  issued  from  the  depths 
of  the  forests  ;  the  swallows  returned  from 
their  pilgrimage  ;  and  in  soft  moonlight 
evenings,  the  nightingales  answered  one 
another  from  the  copses  ;  the  vines  with 
freshest  green  hung  over  the  springing 
corn,  and  various  flowers  adorned  the 
banks  of  each  running  stream.  —  Val- 
perya. 


BIRDS’  NESTS.’ 

Spring  is  abroad  !  (he  cuckoo’s  note 
Floats  o’er  the  flowery  lea  ; 

Yet  nothing  of  the  mighty  sea 
Her  welcome  tones  import : 

Nothing  of  lands  where  she  has  been, 

Of  fortunes  she  has  known  ; 

The  joy  of  this  remembered  scene 
Seems  in  her  song  alone. 

No  traveller  she,  whose  vaunting  boast 
Tells  of  each  fair  but  far-off  coast : 

She  talks  not  here  of  eastern  skies. 

But  of  home  audits  pleasant  memories. 

Spring  is  abroad  !  a  thousand  more 
Sweet  voices  are  around. 

Which  yesterday  a  farewel  sound 
Gave  to  some  foreign  shore  ; 

I  know  not  where, — it  matters  not ; 

To-day  their  thoughts  are  bent 
To  pitch,  in  some  sequestered  spot. 

Their  secret  summer  tent 
Hid  from  the  glance  of  urchins’  eyes. 
Peering  already  for  the  prize  ; 

While  daily,  hourly  intervene 

The  clustering  leaves,  a  closer  skreen. 

In  bank,  in  bush,  in  hollow  bole. 

High  on  the  rocking  tree, 

On  the  grey  cliffs  that  haughtily 
The  ocean  waves  control ; 

Far  in  the  solitary  fen, 

On  heath,  and  mountain  hoar, 

Beyond  the  foot  or  fear  of  men. 

Or  by  the  cottage  door  ; 

In  grassy  tuft,  in  ivied  tower. 

Where’er  directs  th ’  instinctive  power. 
Or  loves  each  jocund  pair  to  dwell, 

Is  built  the  cone,  or  feathery  cell. 

Beautiful  things !  than  I,  no  boy 
Your  treasures  may  discern 
Sparkling  beneath  the  forest  fern 
With  livelier  sense  of  joy  : 

1  would  not  bear  them  from  the  nest. 

To  leave  fond  hearts  regretting  ; 

But,  like  the  soul  skreened  m  the  breast. 
Like  gems  ih  beauteous  setting. 
Amidst  Spring’s  leafy,  green  array 
I  deem  them ;  and  from  day  to  day, 
Passing,  I  pause,  to  turn  aside, 

With  joy,  the  boughs  where  they  abide. 

The  mysteries  of  life’s  early  day 
Lay  thick  as  summer  dew  ; 

Like  it,  they  glittered  and  they  flew. 
With  ardent  youth  away : 

But  not  a  charm  of  yours  has  faded; 

Ye  are  full  of  marvel  still. 
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Now  jewels  cold,  and  now  pervaded 
With  heavenly  fire,  ye  thrill 
And  kindle  into  life,  and  bear 
lienuty  and  music  through  the  air  : 

The  embryos  of  a  shell  to-day  ; 

To-morrow,  and—  away  !  away ! 

Methinks,  even  as  I  gaze,  there  springs 
Life  from  each  tinted  cone  ; 

And  wandering  thought  has  onward  flown 
Where  speed  careering  wings. 

To  lauds,  to  summer  lands  afar. 

To  the  mangrove  and  the  palm  ; 

To  the  region  of  eac*h  stranger  star 
Led  by  a  blissful  charm  : 

Like  toys  in  beauty  here  they  lay — 

They  are  gone  o’er  the  sounding  ocean’s  spray ; 
They  are  gone  to  bowers  and  skies  more  fair. 
And  have  left  us  to  our  inarch  of  care. 

Time's  Telescope . 


Slvts  anh  Jjct'ences.- 


SPECIFIC  GRAVITY. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

Sir, — The  following  brief  illustration  of 
the  article  upon  this  subject,  inserted  in 
page  177,  No.  243,  of  the  Mirror,  may 
perhaps  be  acceptable. 

Your’s,  most  respectfully, 

Jacobus. 

.  I.  When  a  heavy  body  is  weighed  in 
any  fluid,  it  loses  therein  so  much  of  its 
weight  as  an  equal  bulk  of  that  fluid  is 
found  to  weigh  ;  thus  per  table,  right- 
hand  column. 

A  cubic  inch  of  lead  =  .40017  \  lbs. 

A  cubic  inch  of  water  =  .03517  j  Avoird. 

Their  difference  is  =  .373  lbs.,  the 
weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of  lead  in  rain¬ 
water. 

Example. — An  irregular  piece  of  lead- 
ore  from  Yorkshire,  weighs  in  a  scale 
12  oz.,  but  in  -water  only  7  oz.  (so  that  a 
quantity  of  water  of  equal  magnitude 
weighs  just  5  oz.) ;  another  piece  from 
Derbyshire  weighs  in  the  scale  144  oz., 
and  in  water  0  oz.  What  is  the  compa¬ 
rative  (or  specific)  weight  of  these  two 
ores  ? 

144 — 9  =  54  weight  of  water,  of  equal 
bulk  to  Derby  specimen,  then  144  x  <> 
=  724  Derby  ore’s  gravity,  and  12  x  54 
=  66  Yorkshire  ditto;  hence  their  spe¬ 
cific  gravity  is  as  7 2-4  to  G6. 

II.  The  solidity  of  any  body  in  inches, 
multiplied  by  the  corresponding  tabular 
weight,  will  give  the  weight  in  lbs.  avoir¬ 
dupois. 

Example. — Admit  a  piece  of  oak  mea¬ 
sures  56  inches  long,  18  broad,  and  12 
deep,  what  is  its  weight  ? 

5G  x  18  x  12  =  T209G  cubic  inches, 
which  multiplied  by  .0331,  will  give  ra¬ 


ther  more  than  400  lbs.  and  6  oz.  the 
answer. 

Admit  a  block  of  marble  measures  G3 
feet  long,  12  feet  wide,  and  12  feet  thick, 
what  is  the  weight  ?  (This  is  given  by 
authors,  as  the  dimensions  of  an  immense 
block  in  the  walls  of  RaJbec.  in  Turkey.) 

G3  x  12  X  12=  9072  solid  feet,  which 
X  1728  =  15G7G41G  cubic  inches,  this 
X  by  .09773  =  1532056  lbs.  .135G8  = 
683  tons,  19  cwt.  8  lb.  2  oz.  .17. 

III.  The  weight  of  any  body  in  lbs. 
Avoirdupois,  being  divided  by  the  cor¬ 
responding  tabular  number,  quotes  the 
solidity  in  cubic  inches. 

Example.  —  Suppose  a  piece  of  oak 
weighs  400.3776  lbs.,  what  is  its  solidity? 

400.3776  *  .0331  =  12096  inches  the 
answer. 

IV.  The  absolute  weight  of  a  body 
floating  in  a  liquid,  is  equal  to  the  weight 
of  such  part  of  the  fluid  as  is  displaced 
thereby. 

Example _ How  many  inches  will  a 

cubic  foot  of  elm  sink  in  water  ? 

.02894  X  1728  =  rather  more  than 
50  lbs.  (the  weight  of  a  foot  of  elm,  or  of 
the  water  displaced). 

50  lb.  it‘  .03617  (the  specific  gravity  of 
water)  =  1382.3  cubic  inches  immersed, 
which  divided  by  144,  gives  9.6  inches  the 
answer. 

The  above  short  instances  may  perhaps 
be  sufficient, — those  who  are  curious  in 
such  researches  may  find  ample  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  Robinson's  Mensuration. 

The  solidity  and  weight  of  any  body 
(however  irregular,)  may  be  very  exactly 
determined  thus  : — Into  any  vessel,  whose 
horizontal  sections  are  easily  computed, 
pour  as  much  water  as  will  cover  the 
body  whose  solidity  is  required,  then 
immerse  it,  and  observe  how  high  the 
water  has  risen  :  the  solid  content  of  this 
additional  space  occupied  by  such  immer¬ 
sion,  will  equal  the  solidity  of  that  body  ; 
from  which  (per  table)  the  weight  may 
be  readily  computed. 


®be  ©atflerer. 

«  I  am  but  a  Gatherer  and  disposer  of  other 
-  men’s  stuff.  ” — Woo li on 


THE  DOCTOR  OUTWITTED. 

Some  years  since,  during  the  great  floods, 
a  farmer’s  wife  was  taken  in  labour,  and 
no  person  competent  to  assist  her,  living 
nearer  than  seven  miles,  the  good  husband 
rode  with  the  utmost  speed  to  the  doctor, 
whom  he  begged  instantly  to  go  to  his 
wife.  The  doctor  being  a  knowing  one, 
declared,  though  his  usual  fee  was  two 
guineas,  at  such  a  distance,  when  no 
danger  appeared ;  yet  now,  (said  he,)  as 
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I  must  go  at  the  imminent  hazard  of  my 
life,  I  shall  not  budge  one  foot,  unless 
you  agree  to  give  me  ten  guineas.  The 
farmer  in  vain  remonstrated  on  his  in¬ 
ability  to  perform  such  a  demand  ;  the 
doctor  was  inflexible — The  honest  coun¬ 
tryman’s  love  to  his  Joan  rose  above 
every  objection,  and  lie  at  last  engaged  to 
raise  the  money  :  they  got  to  the  farm¬ 
house,  through  much  difficulty,  and  in 
an  hour  or  two  the  doctor  presented  the 
master  of  the  house  with  a  fine  boy,  and 
demanded  his  exorbitant  fee,  which  the 
farmer  immediately  gave  him  ;  and  they 
drank  each  a  glass  of  grog  to  the  boy’s 
future  welfare. — By  this  time  the  flood 
was  greatly  increased,  and  real  danger 
threatened  the  doctor  in  his  return  ;  on 
which  (not  being  at  all  acquainted  with 
the  way)  he  in  treated  the  farmer  to  lose 
no  time  in  conducting  him  back. — u  My 
friend,  (cries  the  farmer)  you  would  not 
come  to  help  my  wife,  who  was  in  real 
distress,  unless  I  promised  to  give  ten 
guineas,  when  only  an  imaginary  danger 
was  before  you ;  but  there  is  now  a  real 
hazard  in  my  venturing  to  show  you  the 
safest  way  back ;  therefore,  unless  you 
will  give  me  nine  guineas  for  my  trouble 
in  conducting  you  home,  you  may  abide 
where  you  are  until  the  next  dry  season.” 
— All  replies  were  in  vain  ;  no  art  could 
make  any  impression  on  the  countryman. 

• — The  doctor  was  obliged  to  return  nine 
guineas ;  the  farmer  landed  him  safe 
among  his  gallipots,  and  the  honest  man 
got  well  home  again,  triumphing  over 
inhumanity  and  avarice. 


COMPOSURE. 

A  short  time  since  as  the  condemned 
prisoners  were  entering  the  gaol  of  Bury, 
one  of  them  convicted  of  a  burglary  at 
Glemsford  was  thus  accosted  by  his  mo¬ 
ther: — u  Well  boy,  what  are  you  to  be 
done  to  ?’’  u  Hanged,  mother,”  replied 
the  son.  “Well,”  rejoined  the  mother, 
“  be  a  good  boy,  and  don’t  be  hanged  in 
your  best  clothes,  but  let  me  have  them 
— I  had  better  take  your  red  waistcoat 
with  me  now.” 


The  late  Dr.  Horne,  bishop  of  Norwich, 
among  his  collection  of  anecdotes,  has 
the  following  : — In  one  of  our  universi¬ 
ties  there  were  six  physicians ;  of  two, 
their  breath  was  very  offensive  ;  one  was 
remarkably  slender;  two  were  exceed¬ 
ingly  quarrelsome  and  turbulent,  and  one 
was  very  ignorant  of  his  profession.  They 
were  called  plague ,  pestilence ,  and  fa¬ 
mine }  battley  murder ,  and  sudden  death. 


FLINT  AND  SPARK. 

“  Who  is  that  gentleman  walking  with, 
Miss  Flint  ?”  said  a  wag  to  his  compa¬ 
nion,  as  they  walked  along  Princes-street. 
u  Oh,  (replied  the  other,)  that  is  a  spark 
which  she  has  struck 


A  velocipeder  presented  himself  at 
a  turnpike,  and  demanded,  “  What’s  to 
pay  ?”  “  That  (said  the  waggish  gate¬ 

keeper)  depends  whether  you  ride  on  your 
hobby  or  pull  it  through ;  in  the  latter 
case,  you  know,  a  two-wheel  carriage, 
drawn  by  any  horse ,  mule ,  or  ass,  is 
liable  to  the  toll ;  and  you  will,  I  sus¬ 
pect,  come  within  the  meaning  of  the 
act .” 


A  postmaster  in  a  country  town, 
about  thirty  miles  from  London,  being 
awoke  by  the  guard  of  the  mail,  actually 
threw  out  his  small-clothes  instead  of  the 
bag,  which  was  not  perceived  by  the 
guard,  and  they  safely  arrived  at  Lom¬ 
bard-street,  ere  the  mistake  was  disco¬ 
vered. 


THE  LAST  ILLNESS  OF  THE 
LATE  DUKE  OF  YORK. 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to  a  re¬ 
cently  published  narrative  of  his  late 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York, 
written  by  Sir  Herbert  Taylor,  which  de¬ 
tails,  in  a  plain  and  unaffected  manner, 
the  progress  of  the  disease  that  ultimately 
proved  fatal  in  its  consequences,  and  took 
from  Great  Britain  one  of  its  most  useful 
as  well  as  universally  respected  chieftains. 
The  publication  to  which  we  have  alluded 
presents  a  statement  of  facts,  and  relates 
every  circumstance  worthy  of  note  during 
the  last  six  months  of  his  Royal  High¬ 
ness’s  illness.  The  remarks  are  really 
valuable ;  and  a3  our  limits  will  not  ad¬ 
mit  of  our  publishing  the  narrative  in  the 
present  number  of  the  Mirror,  we  have 
thought  proper  to  publish  it  entire  in  a 
supplementary  sheet.  The  narrative  is 
therefore  published  with  this  sheet,  and 
with  the  biography — the  account  of  the 
lying-in-state— and  ceremonials  observed 
at  the  funeral,  which  we  have  already 
printed — wall  furnish  a  complete  state¬ 
ment  in  relation  to  the  melancholy  event. 
Our  readers  will  please  to  observe,  that 
the  supplement  is  not  paged,  but  is  in¬ 
tended  to  be  placed  next  to  the  number 
of  the  Mirror  containing  the  engraving 
of  the  funeral  procession,  at  page  72  of 
the  present  volume. 

Printed  and  published  bif  J.  LIMBIRD, 
143,  Strand,  (near  Somerset  House, J  and  sold 
by  all  Newsmen  and  Booksellers 


The  above  engraving  correctly  represents 
the  remains  of  what  was  once  a  very 
beautiful  structure,  and  is  supposed,  in¬ 
deed,  to  have  been  equal  in  magnificence 
to  many  of  our  cathedrals.  This  spot 
was  originally  the  domicile  of  some  Eng¬ 
lish  nuns,  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  celebrated  Dinoth,  abbot  of  Banchor, 
who  flourished  in  the  year  603.  They 
were,  however,  suppressed  by  St.  Austin, 
archbishop  of  the  Saxons,  on  account  of 
their  great  irregularity  of  conduct ;  and 
about  thirty  years  afterwards,  one  Mal- 
dulphus,  a  Scottish  monk,  who  was  living 
as  a  hermit  near  the  place,  begged  a  piece 
of  the  ground,  and  there  built  a  monastery 
for  his  scholars  that  he  had  collected  to¬ 
gether,  and,  in  time,  obtained  so  good 
repute  for  learning  and  sanctity,  that  the 
place  was  from  his  name  called  Mal- 
duphsbury,and  now  contracted  to  Malms- 
bury.  This  monastery  afterwards  in¬ 
creased  so  greatly,  that  it  was  formed  into 
a  stately  abbey,  by  Adhelm,  one  of  his 
scholars,  who  became  the  first  abbot,  and 
so  far  obtained  king  Athelstan’s  favour, 
that  he  made  him  his  titular  saint,  and 
greatly  enriched  the  monastery. 

Leland  says,  “  there  were  in  the  abbey 
Vol.  ix.  R 


church -yard  three  churches.  The  abbey 
church,  a  right  magnificent  thing,  where 
there  were  two  steeples,  one  that  had  a 
migh tie  high  pyramis,  and  fell  dangerously 
in  hominum  memoria :  it  stood  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  transeptum  of  the  church,  and 
was  a  mark  to  all  the  country  about :  the 
other  yet  standeth — a  great  square  tower 
at  the  west  end  of  the  church.  The 
townsmen,  of  late,  bought  this  church  of 
the  king  and  made  it  their  parish  church. 
The  choir  has  since  been  suffered  to  fall 
to  decay,  but  the  body  of  the  church, 
which  is  spacious,  is  still  used  for  divine 
service.  On  one  of  the  sixteen  bells  of 
this  church  was  the  following  curious 
distich  : 


r  Ely siam  coeli  uunquam  conscendat  a<i  aulam, 
Qui  furat  hanc  uolam  Adhelmi  sedi  beati.’ 

c  May  he  never  go  to  heaven  who  shall 
steal  this  bell  from  the  seat  of  the  blessed 
Adhelm.’  Notwithstanding  this  denun¬ 
ciation,  however,  it  has  with  all  its  com¬ 
panions  long  since  disappeared.” 

It  is  related  that,  in  the  year  10G0,  one 
Oliver,  of  Malmsbury,  a  great  mathema¬ 
tician  and  mechanic,  took  it  into  his  head 
that  he  could  fly,  and  having  made  him¬ 
self  wings,  by  way  of  experiment,  made 
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his  first  attempt  from  the  top  cf  this 
abbey,  and,  as  it  is  said,  did  fly  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  about  a  furlong,  but  then  falling 
broke  both  his  thighs  and  died  shortly 
afterwards. 

King  Athelstan  was,  by  his  own  desire, 
buried  under  the  high  altar  of  this  church, 
where  his  monument  may  still  be  seen. 

H.  R.  W. 


SCRAPS  RELATING  TO  LONDON 
IN  EARLY  DAYS. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

Anciently  London  was  governed  by 
officers,  yearly  sent  to  it  from  Rome. 
It  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes  in  839, 
and  repaired  by  Alfred,  king  of  the  West 
Saxons,  in  886.— In  1253,  the  sheriffs  of 
London  were  prisoners  in  the  Tower  for 
two  months,  owing  to  the  escape  of  a 
prisoner  from  Newgate. — In  1260,  king 
Henry  III.  with  his  queen,  for  fear  of 
the  barons,  were  lodged  in  the  Tower, 
and  the  parliament  was  held  there — The 
first  coining  of  gold  in  the  Tower  was  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  1344;  in  the 
same  year  the  king  ordained  his  exchange 
of  money  to  be  kept  in  Serns  Tower,  a 
part  of  the  king’s  house  in  Bucklers- 
Bury.— In  1360,  a  French  king  was  ran¬ 
somed  from  the  Tower. — In  1387,  king 
Richard  II.  held  his  Christmas  in  the 
Tower,  where  in  1399  he  was  sent  pri¬ 
soner. — In  1428,  Baynard’s  Castle  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  rebuilt  by  Humphry, 
duke  of  Gloucester. — Edward  IV.  took 
on  him  the  crown  in  this  castle,  also 
Richard  III. —  Bridewell  was  built  by 
Henry  VIII.  purposely  to  entertain  the 
emperor  Charles  V.,  who  in  1522  was  in 
the  City  of  London. — In  Barbican  for¬ 
merly  stood  the  Burhkenning  or  watch- 
tower  for  the  City  of  London,  from 
whence  a  man  might  behold  (says  Stowe) 
and  view  the  whole  city  towards  the 
south,  and  also  into  Kent,  Sussex,  and 
Surrey,  and  likewise  every  other  way, 
east,  north,  or  west. — Adel-street  took 
its  name  from  king  Adelstane’s  house, 
which  formerly  stood  there — Thomas 
Becket  was  clerk  to  a  sheriff  of  London, 
and  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  chancellor  of  England. — The  follow¬ 
ing  is  taken  from  W  illiam  Fitzstephen’s 
Account  of  London ,  which  is  said  to  be 
the  earliest  extant,  and  is  to  be  seen  in 
Stowe's  Survey ,  published  1633.  He 
says,  u  Neere  to  the  houses  of  the  sub¬ 
urbs,  the  citizens  have  gardens  and  or¬ 
chards  planted  with  trees,  large,  beautiful, 
and  one  joyning  to  another.  On  the 
north  side  are  fields  for  pasture,  and  open 
meadows,  very  pleasant,  into  which  the 


river-waters  doe  flow,  and  mills  are 
turned  about  with  a  delightful  noise. 
Next  lieth  a  great  forest,  in  which  are 
wooddy  places,  and  beasts  for  game.  In 
the  coverts  whereof  doe  lurk  the  stag, 
the  bucke,  the  wild  bore,  and  the  bull. 
The  arable  lands  are  no  hungry  pieces  of 
gravell  ground,  but  like  the  rich  fields  of 
Asia,  which  bring  plentiful  corne,  and 
fill  the  barnes  of  the  owners  with  a  dainty 
crop  of  the  fruits  of  Ceres.  There  are 
on  the  north  part  of  London  principall 
fountains  of  waters,  sweet, wholesome, and 
claare,  streaming  forth  among  the  glister¬ 
ing  pebble-stones.  In  this  number,  Holy- 
well,  Clerken-well,  and  Saint  Clement’s- 
well,  are  of  most  note  and  frequented 
above  the  rest,  when  schollers  and  the 
youth  of  the  city  take  the  aire  abroad  in 
the  summer  evenings.  Certainly  the  city 
is  good,  seeing  it  hath  a  good  lord.  The 
honour  of  this  city  consists  in  proper 
men,  brave  armour,  and  multitude  of 
inhabitants.  In  the  fatall  warres  under 
king  Stephen,  there  went  out  to  a  muster, 
men  fit  for  warre,  esteemed  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  20,000  horsemen  armed,  and 
150,000  footmen.  The  citizens  of  Lon¬ 
don  are  knowne  in  all  places,  and  re¬ 
spected  above  all  others,  by  their  civill 
demeanour,  their  good  apparell,  their 
tables,  and  their  discourse.  The  matrons 
here  ma)  be  paralelled  with  the  Sabine 
women.”  P.  T.  W. 


NORWEGIAN  SONG. 

(Paraphrased  in  Verse  from  the  original 
Norwegian. ) 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  “  FIELD  FLOWERS,’’  &C. 

Should  1  dwell  on  the  cloud-crowned  mountain, 
Where  the  Laplander  skates  o’erthe  snow. 
And,  bright  where  upgushes  the  fountain. 

With  his  rifle  the  rein-deer  lays  low ; 

I’ll  bring  forth  with  my  song’s  dulcet  measure. 
As  the  Ptarmigau  flits  o’er  the  heath, 

From  the  depths  of  the  rocks  every  treasure 
Concealed  in  the  fissures  beneath. 

With  them  I  am  rich  and  contented. 

Pay  every  expense  and  buy  wine ; 

Social  souls  are  the  firmest  cemented. 

Where  on  the  free  rock  grows  the  pine. 

Whilst  the  storm-waves  of  life,  far  below  as  they 
swell, 

Disturb  not  the  cloud-crowned  spot  where  I 
dwell. 

Should  I  dwell  in  the  rich  verdant  valley. 

Where  the  river  meanders  all  free. 

My  saloons  are  each  leaf-shaded  alley. 

Earth’s  gifts  are  sufficient  for  me — 

Where  the  sheep  and  the  lambkins  are  playing 
Around  me,  in  gay  sportive  mood. 

Or  where  the  dull  oxen  are  straying, 

And  low  as  they  crop  their  green  food ; 
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l  laugh  at  the  boastings  of  fashion, 

1  pity  the  usurer’s  fate. 

And,  guiltless  of  each  troublous  passion, 

Observe  every  fall  of  the  great. 

In  safety  1  sit  on  my  sod  of  green  grass, 

And  empty  to  “  Friendship”  my  goblet  and  glass. 

Should  I  live  near  the  beach  of  the  ocean, 

On  a  holm,  where  for  ever  the  mew 
Lays  her  eggs,  mid  the  billow’s  commotion, 

And  the  sea-birds  the  fishes  pursue  ; 

If  I  get  a  good  haul  in  due  season, 

So  as  all  but  to  swamp  my  full  boat, 

I  am  happy  and  rich,  and,  with  reason. 

Content,  though  ’tls  but  with  a  groat. 

Let  the  miser  be  always  complaining. 

Sufficient  for  me  is  one  dish  ; 

My  toast  I’ll  be  ever  maintaining, 

“  Long  life  and  success  to  the  fish  !” 

I  sang  and  I  drank  and  I  pledged  my  full  glass, 

“  Long  flourish  the  fisheries !” — let  the  toast  pass. 

Let’s  sing  then,  strand,  valley,  and  mountain, 
Their  fish,  bread,  and  gold  ore  are  mine  ; 

Let  the  fool  go  and  drink  of  the  fountain, 

But  you  fillup  your  glass  with  wine  ! 

No  desert’s  our  Norway  at  present, 

Joy,  cherish’d  of  Nature,  is  there, 

We  leave  to  the  turban  and  crescent 
Thirst,  peevishness,  ennui,  and  care. 

Then  here’s  to  old  Norway — may  honour 
Still  around  her  its  radiance  pour  ; 

Prosperity  too  be  upon  her, 

The  mountain,  the  valley,  the  shore  ! 

And  ever  may  all  her  prosperity  prove, 

Who  Norway  and  social  hilarity  love  ’. 

H.  B. 
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THE  GRUMBLING  TRAVELLER. 

Comfort  is  a  word  peculiar  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  ;  but  the  English  are  the  most  un¬ 
comfortable  beings  on  the  face  of  the 
globe.  They  are  most  fastidious  critics 
of  enjoyment,  and  have  the  unenviable 
art  of  rinding  something  to  complain  of 
in  every  place,  and  at  all  times. 

I  once  had  the  happiness  to  take  a 
journey  with  one  who  had  this  faculty 
quite  to  perfection.  We  made  our  ar¬ 
rangements  to  leave  London  in  the  Liver¬ 
pool  mail.  It  was  the  latter  end  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  when  the  season  had  been  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  I  have  remembered  for 
many  years.  Before  we  started,  we  de¬ 
termined  to  dine  at  a  coffee-house  in  the 
city  :  this  was  something  new  to  me,  and 
I  rather  expected  to  gratify  my  curiosity 
than  enjoy  much  comfort.  As  we  entered 
the  room,  and  took  our  seats  at  a  vacant 
box,  I  was  just  going  to  express  my  sur¬ 
prise  at  the  neatness  of  the  room,  when 
my  companion  burst  out  in  exclamations 
against  the  heat,  and  smell,  and  confined 
air  ;  and  asked  the  waiter  if  he  had  not  a 
clean  table-cloth  in  the  house.  With 
R  2 


the  utmost  civility,  and  most  uncomplain¬ 
ing  obsequiousness,  the  windows  were 
opened,  a  clean  cloth  was  spread  upon 
the  table :  but  the  noise  of  the  street  was 
now  so  intolerable,  we  could  not  hear 
ourselves  speak.  The  next  object  of  ani¬ 
madversion  was  the  spoons.  44  What, 
can’t  you  trust  your  company  with  silver 
spoons  ?”  44  They  are  silver,  sir.”  “  Oh, 
I  thought  they  were  pewter.” 

A  long  hill  of  fare  was  produced,  as 
long  as  an  apothecary’s  bill — 44  Is  this  ail 
you  have  ?”  Then  my  friend’s  ingenuity 
was  exerted  to  recollect  a  dozen  more 
dishes ;  some  of  which,  unfortunately  for 
his  sagacity,  happened  to  be  out  of  sea¬ 
son.  After  a  great  many  hesitations  and 
counter-orders,  the  dinner  was  settled  ; 
and  my  appetite  was  most  pleasantly 
fading  away  by  its  influences,  while  my 
companion,  who  ate  quite  as  heartily, 
as  myself,  was  indulging  himself,  at  the 
same  time,  in  every  possible  variety- of 
grumbling — the  bread  was  dry — the  salt 
was  wet  —  the  vinegar  was  thick  —  the 
mustard  was  thin. 

44  Now,  waiter,  let  us  have  a  bottle  of 
your  execrable  port.”  Here  was  a  fine 
opportunity  of  growling :  all  the  common¬ 
place  complaints  and  criticisms  of  wine, 
were  uttered  with  the  volubility,  that  in¬ 
dicates,  they  have  been  learned  by  heart. 
The  wine  was  changed— I  could  not  tell 
the  difference — it  was  still  called  wretched 
stuff — but  the  bottle  was  finished,  and 
my  friend  would  have  had  a  second,  had 
not  I  declared  against  it. 

At  half-past  seven  we  walked  to  Lad- 
lane,  and  took  our  seats  in  the  mail,  after 
seeing  our  luggage  safely  stowed.  But  my 
fellow-traveller  insisted  upon  having  his 
portmanteau  in  the  coach  with  him  ;  and 
was  even  so  polite,  as  to  hope  it  would 
not  be  in  anybody’s  way — 44  Oh,  by  no 
means.”  Delay,  with  these  vehicles,  is 
out  of  the  question.  Off  we  set — not  a 
word  spoken  by  any  one.  Grumbling 
first  broke  silence.  44  What  disagreeable 
things  are  these  mail  coaches — there  is  no 
room  to  breathe  in  them.”  The  window 
was  let  down.  44  Who  would  have  ex¬ 
pected  such  sultry  hot  weather,  at  the 
latter  end  of  September  ?” 

As  we  slowly  ascended  Ilighgate  Hill 
(this  was  before  the  arch-way  was  made) 
the  air  began  to  grow  somewhat  cooler, 
and  the  wind  blowing,  or  rather  breath¬ 
ing,  from  the  south-west,  came  full  upon 
my  companion’s  face ;  who  sat,  as  rill 
knowing  travellers  do,  with  his  back  to 
the  horses.  This  fanned  his  indignation 
into  another  flame — he  was  sure  of  catch¬ 
ing  his  death  with  cold.  Then  followed 
a  long  declamation  on  the  variable  cli¬ 
mate  of  Great  Britain.  44  It  was  won. 
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derful  how  people  could  live  in  such  a 
fickle  atmosphere.”  44  I  have  lived  in  it 
seventy  years,”  said  an  old  gentleman  on 
the  opposite  side,  44  and  have  enjoyed  a 
tolerably  good  share  of  health.” 

The  travelling  cap  was  now  substituted 
for  the  hat,  which  was  suspended  by  two 
strings  across  the  roof ;  and  the  company 
seemed  disposed  to  sleep.  The  guard  of 
a  mail  coach  is  a  terrible  enemy  to  sleep. 
We  were  now  approaching  the  end  of  our 
first  stage.  The  poor  complainant  was 
wakened  by  the  long  blast  of  the  horn. 
More  grumbling. — 44  What  a  bore  it  is  to 
be  annoyed  by  that  booby’s  trumpeting.” 
4-  It  would  be  a  much  greater  inconveni¬ 
ence,”  said  the  old  gentleman,  44  to  wait 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  for  fresh  horses.” 
44  But  the  fellow  need  not  make  so  much 
noise.”  44  Perhaps  he  thinks  otherwise, 
and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  teach  persons 
in  office,  to  make  the  most  discreet  use  of 
authority.” 

The  next  interruption  was  from  the 
coachman — he  came  to  take  leave  of  the 
company.  44  What  a  scandalous  impo¬ 
sition  in  this  tax  upon  the  passengers.” 
The  fee  was  given  quite  as  liberally  by 
my  friend  as  by  the  rest  of  us,  but  he 
could  not  let  slip  an  opportunity  of  com¬ 
plaining — he  thought  it  a  great  shame 
that  it  was  not  put  a  stop  to— they  had 
better  pay  more  for  their  fare,  and  be  rid 
of  this  nuisance.  44  If  that  were  done,” 
said  the  old  gentleman,  44  it  would  make 
the  matter  no  better ;  passengers  would 
soon  undo  the  arrangement  by  their  own 
liberality  ;  and  in  the  end,  we  should  pay 
the  proprietors  more,  and  the  coachmen 
no  less.” 

It  was  really  very  impertinent  thus  to 
rob  my  friend  of  the  comfort  of  grum¬ 
bling.  44  What  is  the  matter  now — what 
is  the  coach  stopping  for  ?”  44  We  are 

not  stopping,  we  are  only  going  over 
Woburn  sands.”  44  But  why  don’t  they 
mend  the  road  ?” — 44  It  is  very  difficult 
to  make  a  good  road  over  such  a  soil.” 
44  Then  why  don’t  they  turn  the  road  ?” 
44  Really  I  can’t  tell ;  but,  we  shall  soon 
be  over  it,  and  after  all,  the  inconvenience 
is  much  greater  to  the  horses  than  it  is 
to  us.” 

At  Northampton  we  stopped  to  break¬ 
fast  :  and  there  the  old  gentleman  left  us. 
He  very  politely  wished  us  a  good  morn¬ 
ing,  and  a  comfortable  journey.  My 
companion  was  quite  irritated  at  the  word 
44  comfortable  he  thought  it  looked 
like  a  sneer.  4k  What  a  disagreeable  old 
fool  that  is,”  said  he  ;  44  I  dare  say  he 
thinks  himself  very  wise.”  44  Perhaps,” 
thought  I,  44  he  thinks  you  very  foolish” 
— but  I  did  not  say  so.  Breakfast  was 
soon  dispatched.  —  No  other  fault  was 


found,  than  that  the  eggs  were  not  brought 
soon  enough,  nor  quite  boiled  enough, 
that  the  butter  was  very  bad,  and  the  bill 
very  unreasonable,  and  the  coachman  very 
impatient. 

Here  we  took  in  another  passenger, 
who  joined  in  concert  with  my  agreeable 
fellow-traveller;  but  as  the  Mirror 
disdains  politics,  I  am  under  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  suppressing  a  most  interesting  and 
instructive  dialogue. 

At  Litchfield  we  dined.  Here  was  no 
hesitation  over  a  bill  of  fare,  and  scarcely 
time  to  find  fault  with  the  wine ;  but  as 
the  post  was  not  quite  made  up,  the 
guard  informed  us  that  we  might  sit  ano¬ 
ther  quarter  of  an  hour.  This  was  very 
refreshing  to  us  all,  but  to  the  poor  un¬ 
fortunate,  who  said  it  was  a  conspiracy 
to  entrap  us  into  taking  another  bottle — 
which  he  protested  he  would  not  do — but 
changed  his  mind  when  the  waiter  brought 
it,  at  the  beck  of  his  political  friend. 

Thus  it  seems  to  be  in  the  journey  of 
life.  They  who  have  real  evils  and  trou¬ 
bles,  make  it  their  business  to  smooth 
and  alleviate  them,  and  those  who  have 
none,  as  if  to  make  the  balance  even,  and 
prevent  a  spirit  of  envy  in  others,  at  their 
happy  lot,  do  all  in  their  power  to  magnify 
troubles,  and  make  themselves  most  in¬ 
geniously  wretched. 


fUtrospecttbe  ©leanings 

HYMN. 

Rise,  oli,  my  soul,  with  thy  desires  to  heaven, 
And  with  divinest  contemplation  use 

Thy  time,  where  Time’s  eternity  is  given. 

And  let  vam  thoughts  no  more  thy  thoughts 
abuse ; 

But  down  in  darkness  let  them  lie 

So  live  thy  better,  let  thy  worse  thoughts  die  ! 

And  thou,  my  soul,  inspir’d  with  holy  dame, 
View  and  review  with  most  regardful  eye 

That  holy  Cross,  whence  tliy  salvation  came. 

On  which  thy  Saviour  and  thy  sin  oid  die  ! 

For  in  that  sacred  object  is  much  pleasure, 

And  in  that  Saviour  is  my  life,  my  treasure. 

To  thee,  O  Jesu !  I  direct  my  eyes, 

To  thee  my  bauds,  to  thee  my  humble  knees; 

To  thee  my  heart  shall  offer  sacrifice, 

To  thee  my  thoughts,  who  my  thoughts  only 
sees; 

To  thee  myself,  myself  and  all  I  give  ; 

To  thee  I  die,  to  thee  I  only  live. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 


Jbtgfttg  of  HonUom 


THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  the  late  Mr. 
Angerstein,  his  executors  had  determined 
to  dispose  of  his  valuable  collection  of 
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pictures,  and,  happily  for  the  arts  of  this 
country,  our  government  saw  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  collection,  and  purchased  it 
for  the  nation.  Other  pictures  now  en¬ 
rich  this  splendid  gallery,  the  well-chosen 
collection  transmitted  by  the  patriotic 
munificence  of  Sir  George  Beaumont, 
Bart,  having  been  added,  and  some  fine 
specimens,  ircluding  The  Holy  Family , 
by  Antonio  Da  Coreggio,  and  others  re¬ 
cently  purchased  by  his  majesty’s  govern¬ 
ment.  It  would  be  impossible  for  us 
here  to  enter  into  a  regular  detail  of  all  the 
pictures  contained  in  this  invaluable  gal¬ 
lery,  for  oui  present  purpose  is  merely  to 
point  out  to  our  readers  the  claims  it  has 
upon  their  notice,  and  to  assure  them  that 
it  stands  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Sights  of  London.  We  know  of  nothing 
more  delightful  than  to  enter  into  a  fine 
collection  of  pictures,  and,  as  a  contem¬ 
porary  has  well  observed,  to  breathe  the 
same  air  as  Titian,  Guido,  Carlo  Dolci ; 
to  look  upon  nature  with  the  same  eyes 
as  Claude,  Julio  Romano,  and  Hobbima; 
to  shake  hands,  as  it  were,  with  the  mas¬ 
ter  spirits  of  the  olden  time,  and  to  allow 
the  refreshing  flood  of  by-gone  ages  to 
freshen,  soften,  and  purify  oui  hearts. 
In  the  lower  room,  to  the  left  of  our  en¬ 
trance,  we  have  the  whole  of  Hogarth’s 
Marriage-a-la-Mode ,  and  Wilkie’s  cele¬ 
brated  Village  Ale-house — and  in  the  two 
rooms  above  stairs  we  have  subjects  upon 
which  the  mind  may  meditate,  and  the 
eye  gaze  upon,  with  unceasing  and  un¬ 
tiring  admiration.  We  have  room  for  a 
little  remark  on  a  subject  or  so,  and  we 
give  Mr.  Ottley’s  in  preference  to  our 
own,  for  this  gentleman,  who  is  a  perfect 
connoisseur,  and  has  printed  a  very  clever 
little  work,  called  a  Descriptive  Catalogue 
of  the  Pictures  in  the  JVational  Gallery , 
with  critical  observations  on  their  merits, 
furnishes  us  with  all  that  we  can  possibly 
say  upon  the  matter.  We  take  No.  1. 
The  Portrait  of  Pope  Julius  II.  Raf- 
faello  Sanzio  di  Urbino. 

u  The  veteran  pontiff  is  represented  in 
a  sitting  posture,  his  elbows  resting  on 
the  arms  of  his  chair,  and  is  seen,  in  a 
three-quarter  point  of  view,  to  a  little 
above  the  knees.  His  cap  and  short  cloak 
are  of  crimson  silk,  edged  with  ermine, 
and  his  under  garment  is  of  white  linen, 
plaited,  with  silken  sleeves.  He  holds 
one  of  the  arms  of  the  chair  with  the  left 
hand,  whilst  his  right  hand,  which,  from 
the  perspective  chosen  by  the  artist,  forms 
the  most  prominent  object  in  the  picture, 
hangs  easily,  advancing  before,  and  hiding 
part  of  the  body. 

“  The  head  is  admirable.  It  is  that  of 
a  hardy  old  man,  accustomed  to  combat 
and  to  conquer  difficulties ;  and  the  square 
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projecting  forehead,  strongly  marked  fea¬ 
tures,  straight  white  beard,  and  eyes  deeply 
seated  in  their  sockets,  indicate  at  once 
that  keenness  of  penetration  and  firmness 
of  purpose,  which  were  among  the  leading 
traits  in  the  character  of  Julius.  He  ap¬ 
pears  absorbed  in  thought,  little  mindful 
that  he  is  sitting  for  his  picture  ;  and  we 
may  conjecture,  from  the  expression  of 
the  countenance,  that  whilst  Raffaello 
was  employed  in  delineating  his  features, 
the  enterprising  spirit  of  the  pontiff  was 
meditating  the  subjection  of  new  provinces 
to  the  See  of  Rome  in  distant  parts  of 
Italy..” 

No.  16.  A  Sea  Port.  Claudio  Lore- 
nese. — u  This  picture  represents  a  Sea- 
Port  view,  a  little  before  sunset  in  the 
autumn.  On  the  right  are  some  large 
vessels  lying  at  anchor,  and  on  the  left  are 
various  magnificent  buildings,  on  the 
facade  of  the  most  prominent  of  which 
the  artist  has  introduced  a  clock,  with  the 
hand  pointing  to  the  hour  of  five,  ingeni¬ 
ously  denoting  thereby  the  time  he  in¬ 
tended  to  represent.  The  orb  of  day 
appears  near  the  horizon,  surrounded  by 
clouds,  whose  orange  and  inflamed  hue, 
in  addition  to  some  darker  clouds  placed 
higher  in  the  picture,  seems  to  menace 
the  approach  of  bad  weather.  In  the 
offing  is  seen  a  watch-tower,  or  light¬ 
house,  of  great  height,  near  which  are 
moored  a  large  vessel  and  two  smaller 
ones.  The  appearance  of  the  shadow  cast 
by  these  upon  the  ruffled  sea  is  inimitably 
expressed,  as  is  also  the  reflection  of  the 
sun  upon  the  waves  ;  immediately  below 
which  luminous  part  Claudio  has  intro¬ 
duced  a  small  boat  with  two  rowers,  the 
dark  tint  whereof,  contrasting  with  the 
brilliant  focus  of  light  above  it,  gives  a 
zest  to  this  part  of  the  picture,  and  greatly 
increases  its  beauty. 

“  The  figures  in  the  foreground  and 
elsewhere  are  judiciously  disposed,  and 
employed  in  occupations  proper  to  the 
scene.  Some  appear  giving  directions ; 
whilst  others  are  seen  dragging  their  nets 
to  land,  or  carefully  mooring  their  boats, 
in  order  to  preserve  them  from  the  effects 
of  the  approaching  gale.  This  picture  is 
said  to  have  been  painted  for  the  King  of 
France,  whose  arms  the  artist  has  inserted 
in  a  shield  over  the  clock  before  men¬ 
tioned.  Upon  a  stone  on  the  left  i3  in¬ 
scribed  4  Claudio  inv.  Roma,  1644.’  ” 

It  is  likely  that  the  National  Gallery 
will  be  transferred  from  Pall-Mall  to  the 
mansion  erected  for  his  late  Royal  High¬ 
ness  the  Duke  of  York.  We  shall  re¬ 
joice  in  the  arrangement,  and  should  the 
more  rejoice  were  our  noblemen,  as  sug¬ 
gested  by  a  respected  correspondent  of 
ours,  to  present  the  nation  with  only  one 
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picture  each  from  their  extensive  and 
splendid  collections  of  the  works  of  our 
best  masters. 


gtnec'tiotej'i  anti  3£ecollectton$. 

Notings,  selections. 

Anecdote  and  joke  : 

Our  recollections ; 

With  gravities  for  graver  folk. 

INCLEDON. 

I  observe,  in  the  Gentleman’s  Maga¬ 
zine,  a  biography  of  lncledon.  Incledon 
was  the  melodist  of  nature,  not  of  art. 
He  had  the  most  powerful  as  well  as  the 
sweetest  voice  of  his  time.  Incledon  was 
a  coarse  man,  never  having  shaken  off 
the  vulgarism  of  his  early  life  and  habits. 
There  is  too  often  a  tendency,  arising 
from  obliquity  of  mind,  in  those  who  put 
together  the  biography  of  remarkable 
men,  to  conceal  humbleness  of  birth,  and 
to  disguise  the  truth  respecting  them  if 
they  have  sprung  from  low  parentage,  or 
were  bom  in  humble  circumstances :  as 
if  being  come  of  wealthy  or  high-born 
parents  contributed  to  genius,  or  that 
genius  gained  a  ray  of  lustre  from  their 
advantages.  This  feeling  prevails  in 
England  more  than  in  any  other  country. 
We  should,  indeed,  diminish  the  roll  of 
immortal  names,  to  which  England  owes 
so  much,  if  we  deprived  it  of  those  who 
were  neither  wealthily  born,  nor  ranked 
in  the  circumstance  of  birth  beyond  the 
middling  class.  Away,  then,  with  such 
pitiful  concealings  of  the  truth.  Incledon 
is  in  some  accounts  state/I  to  have  been 
the  son  of  a  respectable  medical  man  in 
Cornwall the  truth  is,  his  father  was  a 
poor  village  apothecary,  who  literally 
wandered  through  the  country,  almost  a 
beggar.  I  knew  those  who  had  known 
him  well :  his  widow  he  left  in  great 
poverty.  She  was  rather  a  superior  wo¬ 
man  in  appearance,  but  addicted  in  her 
latter  years  to  drinking.  She  died  some¬ 
where  about  the  year  1808  ;  and  her  son, 
to  his  honour,  always  allowed  her  a  sum 
of  money  annually  for  her  maintenance, 
which  was  paid  her  by  little  and  little  at 
a  time,  to  prevent  her  from  squander¬ 
ing  it.  She  was  buried  at  Kenwyn  by 
Chasewater;  in  which  parish  she  had 
lived  many  years.  I  think,  but  am  not 
certain,  that  Incledon  was  born  at  Helston. 
He  went  into  the  west,  soon  after  his 
mother’s  decease,  on  a  professional  tour, 
and,  journeying  into  Cornwall,  visited 
with  a  feeling,  which  did  honour  to  his 
heart,  her  humble  grave.  Coarse  as  In¬ 
cledon  was  in  manners  and  in  general 


conduct,  his  heart  was  kind,  and  the 
scene  of  this  visit  was  related  to  me  as  a 
strange  mixture  of  the  pathetic  and  ludi¬ 
crous.  After  standing  a  few  minutes  by 
the  grave,  to  which  he  had  walked  as  if 
he  were  going  to  play  Captain  Macheath, 
telling  blustering  stories,  mingled  up 
with  a  seasoning  of  oaths  and  jests ;  he 
burst  into  tears,  literally  blubbering  like 
a  great  boy  about  his  “  dear  mother.” 
He  remained  a  few  minutes  silent.  Then 
walking  away  as  if  he  had  been  viewing 
something  quite  indifferent  to  him,  he 
recovered  his  former  spirits  in  an  instant ; 
and  he  expressed  his  fears  that  he  should 
be  too  late  for  the  dinner-hour,  to  the  con¬ 
vivialities  of  which  he  was  a  well-known 
dovotee.  I  once  agieed  with  a  few  friends 
to  give  Incledon  a  dinner.  Our  motive 
was  to  get  some  sea-songs  from  him, 
which  no  one  ever  sang  in  so  noble  and 
inspiring  a  style,  nor  will  ever  so  sing 
them  again.  After  dosing  him  with 
champagne  he  began ;  and  whether  it 
was  with  excitation  of  the  wine,  or  real 
power  on  his  part,  or  youthful  spirits  on 
mine,  I  know  not,  but  I  never  felt  the 
effect  of  any  singing  so  powerfully.  His 
“  Storm”  still  thrills  in  my  ears.  He 
drank  a  double  quantity  of  wine,  and  the 
scene  closed,  after  my  asking  him  to 
give  u  Total  Eclipse”  from  Samson  Ago- 
nistes,  by  his  getting  only  half  through 
it,  becoming  hors  de  combat ,  with  the 
words  “  total  eclipse— -ipse-ipse”  on  his 
tongue. 

I  have  heard  that  this  vocalist  being  in 
Wales,  and  having  to  sing  before  a  coun¬ 
try  audience,  was  accompanied  by  a 
Welsh  harper,  who,  whatever  proficiency 
he  might  boast  in  playing  the  national 
airs  of  the  sons  of  St.  David,  was  unequal 
to  the  task  of  keeping  time  with  Incledon. 
The  singer  and  the  instrument  started 
together,  but  very  quickly  separated ;  it 
became  the  race  of  the  hair  and  tortoise. 
In  vain  Incledon  began  again,  or  paused 
to  make  matters  even.  The  harper  was  im¬ 
perturbably  obstinate  in  his  jog-trot  time 
— a  very  German  postilion.  At  last  the 
singer  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and  in  a 
paroxysm  of  anger,  more  violent  for  his 
preceding  attempts  to  suppress  it,  he  in 
his  coarse  language  addressed  the  audi¬ 
ence,  “  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  very 
sorry — I  have  endeavoured  to  do  my 

best, — I  cannot  go  on  for  this  d - 

King  David’s  harp  of  your’s.”  This 
profane  mode  of  introducing  an  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  name  was  nothing  to  the  contempt 
It  implied  for  the  patron  saint  of  Wales 
and  his  instrument,  which  was  all  Incledon 
meant  to  express  ;  unluckily,  or  perhaps 
luckily  for  himself,  introducing  “  king” 
for  44  saint.” — New  Monthly  Magazine , 
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DUKE  OF  YORK. 

Nearly  twenty  years  ago  General  Eng¬ 
land,  now  deceased,  was  commander  of 
the  garrison  of  Plymouth.  He  was  a 
very  tall  man,  and  proportionably  broad, 
with  no  little  abdominal  protuberance ; 
in  short,  one  of  the  largest  of  the  male 
species.  I  was  told  by  his  Aide-de- 
Camp,  that  on  his  introduction  to  the 
Duke  of  York  being  over,  (on  his  return 
from  some  command  abroad,)  as  soon  as 
he  turned  his  back  and  was  out  of  hear¬ 
ing,  his  Royal  Highness  said  in  a  low 
tone  to  an  officer  near  him, — 4<  England! 
Great  Britain ,  by  G — /  Ibid. 

WAVE  RLE  Y. 

It  is  a  curious,  yet  well  authenticated 
fact,  that  the  novel  of  Waverley — the 
first,  and  perhaps  the  best,  of  the  prose 
writings  of  Sir  Walter  Scott — remained 
for  more  than  ten  years  unpublished.  So 
far  back  as  1805,  the  late  talented  Mr. 
John  Ballantyne  announced  Waverley , 
as  a  work  preparing  for  publication, 
but  the  announce  excited  so  little  atten¬ 
tion,  that  the  design  was  laid  aside  for 
reasons  which  every  reader  will  guess. 
In  those  days  of  peace  and  innocence,  the 
spirit  of  literary  speculation  had  scarcely 
begun  to  dawn  in  Scotland  ;  the  public 
taste  ran  chiefly  on  poetry  ;  and  even  if 
gifted  men  had  arisen  capable  of  treading 
in  the  footsteps  of  Fielding,  but  with  a 
name  and  reputation  unestablished,  they 
must  have  gone  to  London  to  find  a 
publisher.  The  a  magician”  himself, 
with  all  his  powers,  appears  to  have  been 
by  no  means  over  sanguine,  as  to  the 
ultimate  success  of  a  tale,  which  has  made 
millions  laugh,  and  as  many  weep ;  and 
in  autumn  he  had  very  nearly  delivered 
a  portion  of  the  MSS.  to  a  party  of  sports¬ 
men,  who  visited  him  in  the  country,  and 
were  complaining  of  a  perfect  famine  of 
wadding. 

A  GLORIOUS  BULL. 

The  following  is  related  in  Nugas  Ca- 
norae  ;  or,  Epitaphian  Mementos  of  the 
Medici  family  of  Modern  Times ,  in  a 
sketch  of  Dr.  Sims,  of  a  countryman  of 
his,  who  said  with  great  naivete,  c  My 
dear  doctor,  it  is  of  no  use  your  giving 
me  an  emetic  ;  l  tried  it  twice  in  Dublin, 
and  it  would  not  stay  on  my  stomach 
either  time.’  ” 

A  BIT  OF  ADVICE. 

If  you  are  melancholy,  and  know  not 
why,  be  assured  it  must  arise  entirely 
from  some  physical  weakness ;  and  do 
your  best  to  strengthen  youiself.  The 
blood  of  a  melancholy  man  is  thick  and 
slow.  The  blood  of  a  lively  man  is  clear 


and  quick.  Endeavour,  therefore,  to  put 
your  blood  in  motion.  Exercise  is  the 
best  way  to  do  it ;  but  you  may  also  help 
yourself,  in  moderation,  with  wine,  or 
other  excitements.  Only  you  must  take 
care  so  to  proportion  the  use  of  any  arti¬ 
ficial  stimulus,  that  it  may  not  render  the 
blood  languid  by  overexciting  it  at  first ; 
and  that  you  may  be  able  to  keep  up,  by 
the  natural  stimulus  only,  the  help  you 
have  given  yourself  by  the  artificial. — 
The  Indicator. 

SECURING  A  PLACE  BY  THE  NIGHT 
COACH. 

Well  Jack!  having  bid  good-bye  to 
you  all,  and  slipt  one  of  Nancy’s  small 
tortoiseshell  combs,  and  sweet  little  arti¬ 
ficial  ringlets,  into  my  bosom,  I  hurried 
off  to  the  Swan  with  Two  Necks,  my 
valise  under  my  arm,  to  secure  a  place, 
inside,  for  the  night.  I  wanted  to  know 
what  the  fare  was  by  the  hour,  as  that 
appeared  to  me  the  most  correct  way  of 
doing  the  thing,  but  the  clerks  would  not 
listen  to  any  such  proposal ;  and  when  I 
inquired  how  we  were  to  settle,  whenever 
I  might  detain  the  coach  for  an  extra 
half-hour  or  so,  they  smiled,  and  told  me 
that  I  should  post  it.  1  answered  them 
sharply,  that  it  was  their  business  to  post 
it,  as  they  were  paid  for  posting  their 
master’s  accounts — A  Cockney' s  Journey 
to  Ireland.  London  Magazine. 

MAXIMS  TO  LIVE  BY. 

The  only  certain  test  by  which  we  can 
ascertain  the  sincerity  of  our  regaid  for 
our  friends  is,  the  feeling  with  which  we 
receive  the  news  of  their  happiness  and 
aggrandizement;  the  more  especially  when 
fortune  has  raised  them  a  degree  or  two 
above  our  own  level. — Literary  Magnet. 

Philosophy,  like  medicine,  has  abun¬ 
dance  of  drugs, — few  good  remedies,  and 
scarcely  any  specifics — Ibid. 


SONG. 

Sweet  is  the  calm  sequester’d  cell. 

Sweet  is  the  daisy-spangled  dell, 

And  sweet  the  breath  of  early  day. 

When  zephyrs  with  young  sunbeams  play  ; 
But,  dearest,  these  are  all  forgot, 

And  fail  to  charm  where  thou  art  not ! 

I  love  the  brilliant  courtlv  scene, 

I  love  the  grove’s  delightful  green. 

The  fountain  and  the  bright  cascade. 

The  rose-wreath’d  bower  and  grotto  shade ; 
But  palace,  fountain,  grove,  or  grot, 

Can  never  charm  where  thou  art  not ! 
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This  school  was  founded  by  Dr.  John 
Colet,  dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  It 
appears  that  the  building  of  the  school 
at  the  east  end  of  St.  Paul’s  church-yard, 
was  begun  in  1508  and  finished  in  1512; 
that  in  1511,  the  dean  applied  to  the 
crown  for  license  to  convey  lands  in 
Buckinghamshire,  consisting  of  divers 
manors,  messuages,  and  rents,  in  trust, 
to  the  wardens  and  commonalty  of  the 
Mercers’  Company,  for  the  support  of 
the  said  school  for  the  instructing  of  boys 
44  in  good  manners  and  literature,”  and 
for  maintaining  one  master  and  one  or 
two  ushers,  according  to  the  ordinances 
of  the  dean,  hereafter  to  be  made. 

The  rent  of  the  lands  conveyed  by  this 
grant  may  be  considered  as  the  original 
endowment  of  the  school,  and  constituted 
its  only  revenue  for  several  years.  Sub¬ 
sequent  benefactions  were  however  added 
by  dean  Colet  to  the  foundation  ;  and  in 
addition  to  this  munificent  revenue  from 
the  endowment  of  the  dean,  the  school 
enjoys  a  valuable  benefaction  for  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  exhibitions  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Cambridge,  under  the  will  of 
viscount  Campden,  who  devised  for  this 
purpose  a  moiety  of  the  tithes  of  several 
parishes  in  Northumberland. 

For  the  information  contained  in 
the  following  remarks,  we  are  indebt¬ 
ed  to  a  clever  compilation,  entitled 
Public  Charities.  It  is  stated  that  by 
the  statistics  of  the  school,  drawn  up  by 
the  founder,  it  is  directed  that  there  shall 
be  taught  in  the  school,  children  of  all 
nations  and  countries  indifferently,  to  the 
number  of  153 ;  that,  at  the  time  of  their 
admission,  they  shall  be  able  to  say  their 
catechism,  and  to  read  and  write  compe¬ 
tently,  and  that  they  shall  be  taught 


good  literature,  both  Latin  and  Greeks 
No  mode  of  admission  is  prescribed,  nor 
is  anything  said  of  the  class  of  persons, 
whether  rich  or  poor,  from  whom  the 
scholars  are  to  be  selected.  There  are 
grounds  of  inference  that  the  founder 
contemplated  both.  On  the  one  hand, 
it  is  provided  the  children  shall  not  use 
tallow  candles  in  the  school,  but  only 
wax  candles,  at  the  cost  of  their  friends, 
which  seems  little  compatible  with  the 
circumstances  of  poor  children.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  directed,  that  each  child, 
on  admission,  shall  pay,  once  for  ever, 
four-pence  for  entering  his  name,  which 
sums  the  poor  scholar  shall  have  that 
sweeps  the  school ;  and  other  offices  are 
directed  to  be  done  by  a  poor  child  of  the 
school.  The  mode  of  education  is  the 
same  as  that  of  other  grammar-schools 
expressed  to  be  for  poor  children. 

The  high-master  is  to  be  chosen  by  the 
Mercers’  Company  ;  and  he  is  to  be  a 
man  44  hoole  in  bodie  ”  and  44  lerned  in 
good  and  cleane  Latin  literature,  and  also 
in  Greke,”  to  have  his  lodgings  free,  in 
the  school-house,  and  to  receive,  for  his 
wages,  a  mark  a  week,  and  a  livery- 
gown  of  four  nobles,  44  delivered  in 
clothe  the  sur-master  to  be  appointed 
by  the  high-master,  and  approved  by  the 
company,  and  to  receive  for  his  wages 
6s.  8d .  a  week,  with  a  livery-gown  of 
four  nobles  ;  the  chaplain  is  to  have,  for 
wages,  £8.  a  year,  and  a  livery -gown  of 
26s.  8 d. 

The  company  have  full  power  to  add 
to  or  diminish  the  statutes  of  the,  founder. 

'  The  management  of  the  school  estate, 
and  of  the  immediate  concerns  of  the 
school,  is  vested  in  two  officers,  elected 
every  year,  from  the  members  of  the 
company,  called  the  surveyor-accountant 
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and  the  assistant-surveyor.  The  master 
of  the  company  for  the  year  is  uniformly 
appointed  surveyor-accountant,  and  the 
master  of  the  company  next  in  succession 
to  the  mastership,  assistant-surveyor. 

The  number  of  scholars  continues 
limited  to  153.  New  scholars,  as  va¬ 
cancies  occur,  are  appointed  by  the  sur¬ 
veyor-accountant  for  the  year.  On  their 
admission  they  pay  a  shilling  to  the  por¬ 
ter,  which  is  the  only  charge  they  are 
put  to,  except  for  books  and  wax  tapers  ; 
but  the  last,  from  the  hours  of  attend¬ 
ance,  are  rarely  required. 

The  education  is  entirely  classical,  si¬ 
milar  in  system  to  that  of  other  large 
public  schools.  Once  in  the  year  there 
is  a  general  examination  of  the  scholars, 
called  the  “  Apposition ,”  which  lasts 
three  or  four  days ;  after  which  rewards 
are  given,  and  the  distribution  of  exhi¬ 
bitions  to  the  university  determined. 

-  In  addition  to  the  nine  Campden  exhi- 
bibitions  of  £100.  each,  the  company 
have  appropriated  £450.  of  the  revenues 
of  the  school  to  the  establishment  of 
nine  other  exhibitions  of  £50.  each, 
which  latter  are  open  to  any  college  in 
either  university. 

The  education  of  the  school  is  now 
carried  on  by  four  masters — the  high- 
master,  sur-master,  usher,  and  the  assis- 
tant-master.  The  salary  of  the  high- 
•  master  is  £600.  ;  the  sur-master  £300. ; 
the  usher  £220. ;  the  assistant  £200. ; 
with  sundry  gratuities  and  allowances, 
for  house-rent,  gown,  &c. ;  making  the 
total  amount  of  the  salaries  and  emolu¬ 
ments  of  the  masters,  £1,513.  13s.  4 d. 
per  annum. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE 

laublu  journals. 

VERNAL  STANZAS. 

Vernal  delight  and  joy,  able  to  drive 
All  sadness  but  despair.  Milton. 

Bright  shone  the  sun.  blue  was  the  day. 
The  noontide  air  was  very  clear ; 

The  Highland  mountains  round  our  bay, 
And  all  far  things  seem’d  near: 

I  rested  on  a  primrose  bank, 

An  April  softness  bath’d  the  breeze, 

As  ’twere  new  life  my  spirit  drank 
From  out  the  budding  trees. 

The  sportive  sea  gull  voyaged  by, 

Turning  his  white  sails  to  the  sun  ; 

The  litflhp  birds  sang  merrily 
That  Spring  was  now  begun  : 

The  snow-drops  all  had  ta’en  farewell, 

But  yet  some  crocus-flowers  were  bright ; 
The  hyacinth,  to  nurse  its  bell, 

Prank  in  the  purple  light 


Metbought  to  childhood's  bloomy  track 
Life’s  vagrant  footsteps  were  restored; 

And  blessiugs  manifold  came  back, 

Long  lost,  and  deep  deplored  : 

The  perish’d  and  the  past  arose  j — 

I  saw  the  sunny  tresses  wave, 

And  heard  the  silver  tongues  of  those 
Cold,  cold  within  the  grave  ! 

But  yet  for  them  no  grief  awoke,— 

They  seem’d  a  part  of  Nature  still ; 

Smelt  the  young  flowers,  gazed  from  the  rock. 
And  listen’d  to  the  rill : — 

All  was  so  silent,  so  serene, 

So  sweetly  calm,  so  gently  gay. 

Me  thought  e’en  Death  no  ill  had  been 
On  that  pure  vernal  day. 

Blackwood's  Magazine.  Dbi/fa. 


THE  SHEPHERD’S  CALENDAR. 

By  the  Ettrick  Shepherd. 

GENERAL  ANECDOTES. — SHEEP. 

The  sheep  has  scarcely  any  marked 
character,  save  that  of  natural  affection, 
of  which  it  possesses  a  very  great  share. 
It  is  otherwise  a  stupid,  indifferent  ani¬ 
mal,  having  few  wants,  and  fewer  expe¬ 
dients.  The  old  black-faced,  or  forest 
breed,  have  far  more  powerful  capabi¬ 
lities  than  any  of  the  finer  breeds  that 
have  been  introduced  into  Scotland,  and 
therefore  the  few  anecdotes  that  I  have  to 
relate,  shall  be  confined  to  them. 

The  most  singular  one  that  I  know  of, 
to  be  quite  well  authenticated,  is  that 
of  a  black  ewe,  that  returned  with  her 
lamb  from  the  head  of  Glen -Lyon,  to 
the  farm  of  Harehope,  in  Tweeddale, 
and  accomplished  the  journey  in  nine 
days.  She  was  soon  missed  by  her  owner, 
and  a  shepherd  followed  her  all  the  way 
to  Crieff,  where  be  turned,  and  gave  her 
up.  He  got  intelligence  of  her  all  the 
way,  and  every  one  told  him  that  she 
absolutely  persisted  in  travelling  on — She 
would  not  be  turned,  regarding  neither 
sheep  nor  shepherd  by  the  way.  Her 
lamb  was  often  far  behind,  and  she  had 
constantly  to  urge  it  on,  by  impatient 
bleating.  She  unluckily  came  to  Stir¬ 
ling  on  the  morning  of  a  great  annual 
fair,  about  the  end  of  May,  and  judging 
it  imprudent  to  adventure  through  the 
crowd  with  her  lamb,  she  halted  on  the 
north  side  of  the  town  the  whole  day, 
where  she  was  seen  by  hundreds  lying 
close  by  the  road  side.  But  next  morn¬ 
ing,  when  all  grew  quiet,  a  little  after 
the  break  of  day,  she  was  observed  steal¬ 
ing  quietly  through  the  town,  in  apparent 
terror  of  the  dogs  that  were  prowling  about 
the  street.  The  last  time  she  was  seen 
on  the  road,  was  at  a  toll-bar  near  St. 
Ninian’s  ;  the  man  stopped  her,  thinking 
she  was  a  strayed  animal,  and  that  some 
one  would  claim  her.  She  tried  several 
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times  to  break  through  per  force  when  he 
opened  the  gate,  but  he  always  prevented 
her,  and  at  length  she  turned  patiently 
again.  She  had  found  some  means  of 
eluding  him,  however,  for  home  she 
came  on  a  Sabbath  morning,  the  4th  of 
June  ;  and  she  left  the  farm  of  Lochs, 
in  Glen-Lyon,  either  on  the  Thursday 
afternoon,  or  Friday  morning,  the  week 
previous  but  one.  The  farmer  of  Hare- 
hope  paid  the  Highland  farmer  the  price 
of  her,  and  she  lived  on  her  native  farm 
till  she  died  of  old  age,  in  her  seventeenth 
year. 

I  have  heard  of  sheep  returning  from 
Yorkshire  to  the  Highlands  ;'but  then  I  al¬ 
ways  suspected  that  they  might  have  been 
lost  by  the  way.  But  this  is  certain,  that 
when  once  one,  or  a  few  sheep,  get  away 
from  the  rest  of  their  acquaintances,  they 
return  homeward  with  great  eagerness 
and  perseverance.  I  have  lived  beside 
a  drove-road  the  better  part  of  my  life, 
and  many  stragglers  have  I  seen  bending 
theif  steps  northward  in  the  spring  of  the 
year.  A  shepherd  rarely  sees  these 
journeyers  twice ;  if  he  sees  them,  and 
stops  them  in  the  morning,  they  are  gone 
long  before  night ;  and  if  he  sees  them 
at  night  they  will  be  gone  many  miles 
before  morning.  This  strong  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  place  of  their  nativity 
is  much  more  predominant  in  our  abori¬ 
ginal  breed,  than  in  any  of  the  other 
kinds  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

There  is  another  peculiarity  in  their 
nature,  of  which  I  have  witnessed  innu¬ 
merable  instances.  I  shall  only  relate 
one,  for  they  are  all  alike,  and  show  how 
much  the  sheep  is  a  creature  of  habit. 

A  shepherd  in  Blackhouse  bought  a 
few  sheep  from  another  in  Crawmel, 
about  ten  miles  distant.  In  the  spring 
following,  one  of  the  ewes  went  back  to 
her  native  place,  and  yeaned  on  a  wild 
hill  called  Crawmel  Craig.  On  a  certain 
day,  about  the  beginning  of  J uly  follow¬ 
ing,  the  shepherd  went  and  brought  home 
his  ewe  and  lamb — took  the  fleece  from 
the  ewe,  and  kept  the  lamb  for  one  of 
his  stock.  The  lamb  lived  and  throve, 
became  a  hog  and  a  gimmer,  and  never 
offered  to  leave  home ;  but  when  three 
years  of  age,  and  about  to  have  her  first 
lamb,  she  vanished ;  and  the  morning 
after,  the  Crawmel  shepherd,  in  going 
his  rounds,  found  her  with  a  new-yeaned 
lamb  on  the  very  gair  of  the  Crawmel 
Craig,  where  she  was  lambed  herself. 
She  remained  there  till  the  first  week  of 
July,  the  time  when  she  was  brought  a 
lamb  herself,  and  then  she  came  home 
with  hers  of  her  own  accord  ;  and  this 
custom  she  continued  annually  with  the 
greatest  punctuality  as  long  as  she  lived. 


At  length  her  lambs,  when  they  came  of 
age,  began  the  same  practice,  and  the 
shepherd  was  obliged  to  dispose  of  the 
whole  breed. 

But  with  regard  to  their  natural  affec¬ 
tion,  the  instances  that  might  be  men¬ 
tioned  are  without  number,  stupid  and 
actionless  creatures  as  they  are.  When 
one  loses  its  sight  in  a  flock  of  short 
sheep,  it  is  rarely  abandoned  to  itself  in 
that  hapless  and  helpless  state.  Some 
one  always  attaches  itself  to  it,  and  by 
bleating  calls  it  back  from  the  precipice, 
the  lake,  the  pool,  and  all  dangers  what¬ 
ever.  There  is  a  disease  among  sheep, 
called  by  shepherds  the  Breakshugh,  a 
sort  of  deadly  dysentery,  which  is  as  in¬ 
fectious  as  fire  in  a  flock.  Whenever  a 
sheep  feels  itself  seized  by  this,  it  in¬ 
stantly  absents  itself  from  all  the  rest, 
shunning  their  society  with  the  greatest 
care ;  it  even  hides  itself,  and  is  often 
very  hard  to  be  found.  Though  this 
propensity  can  hardly  be  attributed  to 
natural  instinct,  it  is,  at  all  events,  a 
provision  of  nature  of  the  greatest  kind¬ 
ness  and  beneficence. 

There  is  another  manifest  provision  of 
nature  with  regard  to  these  animals,  which 
is,  that  the  more  inhospitable  the  land  is 
on  which  they  feed,  che  greater  their 
kindness  and  attention  to  their  young.  I 
once  herded  two  years  on  a  wild  and  bare 
farm  called  Willenslee,  on  the  border  of 
Mid- Lothian,  and  of  all  the  sheep  I  ever 
saw,  these  were  the  kindest  and  most 
affectionate  to  their  young.  1  was  often 
deeply  affected  at  scenes  which  I  wit¬ 
nessed  there.  We  had  one  very  hard 
winter,  so  that  our  sheep  grew  lean  in 
the  spring,  and  the  thwarter-ill  (a  sort  of 
paralytic  affection)  came  among  them, 
and  carried  off  a  number.  Often  have  I 
seen  these  poor  victims,  when  fallen  down 
to  rise  no  more,  even  when  unable  to  lift 
their  heads  from  the  ground,  holding  up 
the  leg,  to  invite  the  starving  lamb  to 
the  miserable  pittance  that  the  udder  still 
could  supply.  I  had  never  seen  aught 
more  painfully  affecting. 

It  is  well  known  that  it  is  a  custom 
with  shepherds,  when  a  lamb  dies,  if  the 
mother  have  sufficiency  of  milk,  to  bring 
her  in  and  put  another  lamb  to  her.  I 
have  described  the  process  somewhere 
else ;  —  it  is  done  by  putting  the 
skin  of  the  dead  lamb  upon  the  living 
one ;  the  ewe  immediately  acknowledges 
the  relationship,  and  after  the  skin  has 
warmed  on  it,  so  as  to  give  it  something 
of  the  smell  of  her  own  progeny,  and  it 
has  sucked  her  two  or  three  times,  she 
accepts  and  nourishes  it  as  her  own  ever 
after.  Whether  it  is  from  joy  at  this  ap¬ 
parent  reanimation  of  her  young  one,  or 
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a  little  doubt  remaining  on  her  mind  that 
she  would  fain  dispel,  I  cannot  decide ; 
but,  for  a  number  of  days,  she  shows  far 
more  fondness,  more  bleating,  and  cares¬ 
sing,  over  this  one,  than  she  did  formerly 
over  the  one  that  was  really  her  own. 

But  this  is  not  what  I  wanted  to  ex¬ 
plain  ;  it  was,  that  such  sheep  as  thus 
lose  their  lambs,  must  be  driven  to  a 
house  with  dogs,  so  that  the  lamb  may 
be  put  to  them  ;  for  they  will  only  take 
it  in  a  dark  confined  place.  But  here, 
in  Willenslee,  I  never  needed  to  drive 
home  a  sheep  by  force,  with  dogs,  or  in 
any  other  way  than  the  following  : — I 
found  every  ewe,  of  course,  standing 
hanging  her  head  over  her  dead  lamb, 
and  having  a  piece  of  twine  with  me  for 
the  purpose.  I  tied  that  to  the  lamb’s 
neck,  or  foot,  and  trailing  it  along,  the 
ewe  followed  me  into  any  house  or  fold 
that  I  chose  to  lead  her.  Any  of  them 
would  have  followed  me  in  that  way  for 
miles,  with  her  nose  close  on  the  lamb, 
which  she  never  quitted  for  a  moment, 
except  to  chase  the  dog,  which  she  would 
not  suffer  to  walk  near  me.  I  often,  out 
of  curiosity,  led  them  in  to  the  side  of 
the  kitchen  fire  by  this  means,  into  the 
midst  of  servants  and  dogs ;  but  the  more 
that  dangers  multiplied  around  the  ewe, 
she  clung  the  closer  to  her  dead  offspring, 
and  thought  of  nothing  but  protecting  it. 

The  same  year  there  was  a  severe  blast 
of  snow  came  on  by  night,  about  the 
latter  end  of  April,  which  destroyed  se¬ 
veral  scores  of  our  lambs  ;  and  as  we  had 
not  enow  of  twins  and  odd  lambs  for  the 
mothers  that  had  lost  theirs,  of  course 
we  selected  the  best  ewes,  and  put  lambs 
to  them.  As  we  were  making  the  distri¬ 
bution,  I  requested  of  my  master  to 
spare  me  a  lamb  for  a  hawked  ewe  which 
he  knew,  and  which  was  standing  over  a 
dead  lamb  in  the  head  of  the  hope,  about 
four  miles  from  the  house.  He  would 
not  do  it,  but  bid  me  let  her  stand  over 
her  lamb  for  a  day  or  two,  and  perhaps  a 
twin  would  be  forthcoming.  I  did  so, 
and  truly  she  did  stand  to  her  charge  ; 
so  truly,  that  I  think  the  like  never  was 
equalled  by  any  of  the  woolly  race.  I 
visited  her  every  morning  and  evening, 
and  for  the  first  eight  days  never  catched 
her  above  two  or  three  yards  from  the 
lamb  ;  and  always,  as  I  went  my  rounds 
she  eyed  me  long  ere  I  came  near  her, 
and  kept  tramping  with  her  foot,  and 
whistling  through  her  nose,  to  fright  away 
the  dog.  He  got  a  regular  chase  twice  a 
day  as  1  passed  by,  but  however  excited 
and  fierce  a  ewe  may  be,  she  never  offers 
any  resistance  to  mankind,  being  perfectly 
and  meekly  passive  to  them.  The  wea¬ 
ther  grew  fine  and  warm,  and  the  dead 


lamb  soon  decayed,  which  the  body  of  a 
dead  lamb  does  particularly  soon  ;  but 
still  this  affectionate  and  desolate  creature 
kept  hanging  over  the  poor  remains  with 
an  affection  that  seemed  to  be  nourished 
by  hopelessness.  It  often  drew  the  tears 
from  my  eyes  to  see  her  hanging  with 
such  fondness  over  a  few  bones,  mixed 
with  a  small  portion  of  wool.  For  the 
first  fortnight  she  never  quitted  the  spot, 
and  for  another  week  she  visited  it  every 
morning  and  evening,  uttering  a  few 
kindly  and  heart-piercing  bleats  each 
time  ;  till  at  length  every  remnant  of 
her  offspring  vanished,  mixing  with  the 
soil. — Ibid. 


SONG. 

From  the  Italian. 

“  Oh  !  who  art  thou  of  pensive  beauty. 

Whose  looks  so  soft,  so  sad  appear, 

All  court  thee  with  assiduous  duty, 

And  yet  all  greet  thee  with  a  tear  ?»— 

— “  I  sing  in  low  and  plaintive  measure 
Of  joys  and  sorrows  loug  past  by, 

And  young  and  old  with  weeping  pleasure 
Dwell  on  the  strains  of  Memory  !” 

“  Oh!  who  art  thou  of  youthful  brightness. 
With  airy  step  and  locks  of  gold, 

The  heart  to  meet  thee  bounds  in  lightness. 
The  eyes  with  smiles  thy  form  behold  ?” — 
— “  I  strive  to  gild  this  world  of  sadness. 

And  change  it  to  a  sunny  slope  ; 

All  love  my  song  and  tale  of  gladness. 

And  call  me  by  the  name  of  Hope  !” 

New  Monthly  Magazine . 


THE  CHARACTERS  OF  SHAK- 
SPEARE. 

Shakspeare’s  worst  characters  have 
some  claim  upon  our  kindly  feelings. 
Genius  is  the  power  of  reflecting  nature ; 
for  genius,  as  the  word  imports,  is  nature. 
The  mind  of  Shakspeare  was  as  a  magic 
mirror,  in  which  all  human  nature’s  pos¬ 
sible  forms  and  combinations  were  pre¬ 
sent,  intuitively  and  inherently  —  not 
conceived,  but  as  connatural  portions  of 
his  own  humanity.  Whatever  his  cha¬ 
racters  were  besides,  they  were  always 
men.  Such  they  were  in  the  world  of 
his  imagination — such  they  are  also  in 
the  world  of  reality.  It  is  this  harmony 
and  correspondence  between  the  world 
without  and  the  world  within,  that  gives 
the  charm  to  his  productions.  His  cha¬ 
racters  are  not  the  mere  abstractions  of 
intellect  from  an  understood  class  or  spe¬ 
cies,  but  are  generated  in  his  own  mind, 
as  individuals  having  personal  being  there, 
and  are  distinctly  brought  out,  not  so 
much  as  represen tatives  of  character  in 
actual  nature,  as  the  original  productions 
of  a  plastic  genius,  which  is  also  nature. 
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and  works  like  her.  This  is  to  be  a  poet 
— this  is  what  is  meant  by  a  creative 
imagination. —  Quarterly  Review. 


IMPROMPTU. 

ON  THE  MAURI  AGE  OF  MR.  LAMB  TO  MISS  PRIEST. 
In  times  remote,  when  heathens  sway’d, 

A  sacrifice  was  often  made, 

Their  deities  to  quiet  ; 

And  by  the  priest  the  lamb  was  led 
Unto  the  altar,  where  he  bled. 

But  not  without  some  riot. 

Mark  how  reverse  the  blissful  scene, 
t  IVo  heathen  rites  now  intervene. 

To  hid  the  timid  falter ; 

For,  lo !  the  Priest—  how  strauge  to  say — 

Is  by  the  Lamb  now  led  away, 

Quite  willing,  to  the  altar  ! 

National  Magazine. 


Sfie  ^elector, 

AND 

LITERARY  NOTICES  OF 
NEW  WORKS. 

SUBTERRANEAN  LAKE. 

Before  they  (a  party  of  missionaries) 
returned,  they  explored  a  celebrated  ca¬ 
vern  in  the  vicinity,  called  Kaniakea,  (in 
Kairua,  one  of  the  Sandwich  islands.) 
After  entering  it  by  a  small  aperture,  they 
passed  on  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel 
with  the  surface  ;  sometimes  along  a  spa¬ 
cious  arched  way,  not  less  than  twenty- 
five  feet  high  and  twenty  wide  ;  at  other 
times  by  a  passage  so  narrow,  that  they 
could  with  difficulty  press  through — till 
they  had  proceeded  about  1,200  feet ;  here 
their  progress  was  arrested  by  a  pool  of 
water,  wide,  deep,  and  as  salt  as  that 
found  in  the  hollows  of  the  lava  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  sea.  More  than  thirty 
natives,  most  of  them  carrying  torches, 
accompanied  them  in  their  descent ;  and 
on  arriving  at  the  water  simultaneously 
plunged  in,  extending  their  torches  with 
one  hand,  and  swimming  about  with  the 
other.  The  partially-illuminated  heads 
of  the  natives,  splashing  about  in  this 
subterranean  lake  ;  the  reflection  of  the 
torch-light  on  its  agitated  surface  ;  the 
frowning  sides  and  lofty  arch  of  the  black 
vault,  hung  with  lava,  that  had  cooled 
in  every  imaginable  shape ;  the  deep 
gloom  of  the  cavern  beyond  the  water ; 
the  hollow  sound  of  their  footsteps  ;  and 
the  varied  reverberations  of  their  voices, 
produced  a  singular  effect ;  and  it  would 
have  required  but  little  aid  from  the  fancy 
to  have  imagined  a  resemblance  between 
this  scene  and  the  fabled  Stygyan  lake  of 
the  poets.  The  mouth  of  the  lake  is 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  sea,  and  the 


perpendicular  depth  to  the  water  probably 
not  less  than  fifty  or  sixty  feet.  The 
pool  is  occasionally  visited  by  the  natives 
for  the  purpose  of  bathing,  as  its  water  is 
cool  and  refreshing.  From  its  ebbing 
and  flowing  with  the  tide,  it  has  probably 
a  direct  communication  with  the  sea — 
Ellis's  Tour  in  the  Sandwich  Islands. 


A  LION  HUNT. 

Mr.  S.  had  chased  in  the  direction  of  the 
mimosas,  trenching  on  the  ground  which 
our  comrades  were  to  take.  He  was  get¬ 
ting  closer  to  his  object,  and  was  about  to 
dismount  a  second  time,  when  his  eyes 
glanced  on  the  long-wished.for  game, — 
an  enormous  lion  I  He  was  walking 
majestically  slow, — but  when  Mr.  S.  gave 
the  tallyho  to  us,  he  couched,  and  seemed 
inclined  to  wait,  but  soon  afterwards  can¬ 
tered  off  to  the  mimosas. 

In  a  few  seconds  we  were  all  up,  at 
least  our  division. — The  first  object  was 
to  prevent  him  from  climbing  the  moun¬ 
tain,  we  therefore  rode  through  the  mimo¬ 
sas,  about  three  hundred  yards  from  where 
he  had  entered,  and  got  between  him  and 
the  heights.  Diederik  Muller  and  Mr. 
S.  with  their  servants  and  led  horses,  then 
rode  round  the  little  grove,  whilst  we 
were  stationed  where  we  first  entered. 
The  grove  was  hardly  five  hundred  yards 
in  length,  and  twenty  in  breadth,  conse¬ 
quently  we  could  by  this  arrangement 
command  the  whole  of  it. 

The  other  part  of  our  division  having 
rode  round  the  grove,  came  up  opposite 
to  us,  but  at  a  distance,  and  as  we  saw 
them  dismount  we  did  the  same.  Our 
situation  was  not  very  enviable  ;  we  had 
but  one  large  gun,  but  Mr.  Rennie,  who 
carried  it,  was  perfectly  collected.  We 
were  talking  to  each  other  raiher  in  a 
whisper,  when  Mr.  Rennie  very  coolly 
said,  “  Listen,  the  gentleman  is  grum¬ 
bling.” — The  sound  was  so  very  like 
distant  thunder,  that  we  doubted  it,  but 
at  the  same  moment  I  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  lion  walking  away  not  a  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  from  us,  and  he  must 
have  been  previously  still  nearer  to  us 
than  we  had  calculated.  I  gave  the 
alarm,  which  was  echoed  to  our  friends, 
who  in  an  instant  mounted  and  rode  up 
to  the  lower  end,  calling  upon  us  to 
advance.  We  were  moving  down  to  gain 
a  position  on  a  little  height,  when  a  gun 
was  fired,  followed  by  four  more.  This 
convinced  us  our  other  division  had  joined. 

We  thought  there  would  have  been  an 
end  to  our  sport  before  it  had  well  begun  ; 
but  on  the  contrary,  the  shots  were  fired 
not  only  to  prevent  him  leaving  the  copse, 
but  to  prove  their  guns,  for  a  miss  fire  is 
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frequently  of  consequence.  The  last  shot 
had  the  effect  of  turning  him,  and  we 
had  now  a  full  view  of  him  returning  to 
the  centre,  whisking  his  tail  about,  and 
treading  among  the  smaller  bushes  as  if 
they  had  been  grass,  reminding  us  most 
forcibly  of  the  paintings  we  had  seen  of 
this  majestic  animal. 

The  last  shot  however  had  convinced 
us  that  our  position  was  not  safe,  for  the 
ball  passed  very  near  us.  We  called  to 
inform  the  party  of  this,  and  they  resolved 
on  another  plan  of  attack.  They  desired 
us  to  station  two  Hottentots  on  a  hill 
above  our  position,  and  we  were  to  join 
them.  We  crossed  again  through  the 
bush,  and  it  was  then  determined  that  we 
were  all  to  dismount,  and  tie  our  horses 
together,  and  then  to  advance  on  foot. 

This  is  the  usual  plan,  and  it  is  done 
to  secure  any  person  from  gallopping  off 
by  his  horse  taking  fright  or  otherwise, 
which  would  induce  the  lion  to  pursue, 
and  thus  one  or  other  might  be  sacrificed. 

We  had  hardly  begun  to  tie  our  horses, 
when  the  Hottentots  stationed  on  the  hill, 
cried  out  that  the  lion  was  running  off  at 
the  lower  end,  where  he  had  attempted  to 
escape  before.  We  were  on  horseback  in 
a  second,  but  the  lion  had  got  a-head  ; 
we  had  him,  however  in  full  view,  as 
there  was  nothing  to  intercept  it.  Off'  he 

scampered _ The  Tambookies  who  had 

just  come  up,  and  mixed  among  us,  could 
scarcely  clear  themselves  of  our  horses  ; 
and  their  dogs  howling  and  barking, — 
we  hallooing, — the  lion  still  in  full  view, 
making  for  a  small  copse,  about  a  mile 
distant,— and  the  number  and  variety  of 
the  antelopes  on  our  left,  scouring  off  in 
different  directions,  formed  one  of  the 
most  animated  spectacles  the  annals  of 
sporting  could  produce. 

Diederik  and  Mr.  S.  being  on  very 
spirited  horses,  were  the  foremost,  and  we 
wondered  to  see  them  pass  on  in  a  direc¬ 
tion  different  from  the  copse  where  we 
had  seen  the  lion  take  covert.  Christian 
gave  us  the  signal  to  dismount,  when  we 
were,  as  well  as  could  be  judged,  about 
two  hundred  yards  from  the  copse.  He 
desired  us  to  be  quick  in  tying  the  horses, 
which  was  dor.e  as  fast  as  each  came  up. 
And  now  the  die  was  cast, — there  was  no 
retreating.  We  were  on  lower  ground 
than  the  lion,  with  not  a  bush  around  us. 
Diederik  and  Mr.  S.  had  now  turned  their 
horses,  for,  as  we  afterwards  learned,  they 
had  been  run  off  with,  in  consequence  of 
their  bridles  having  broken.  The  plan 
was  to  advance  in  a  body,  leaving  our 
horses  with  the  Hottentots,  who  were  to 
keep  their  backs  towards  the  lion,  fear¬ 
ing  they  should  become  unruly  at  the 
flight  of  him. 


All  these  preparations  occupied  but  a 
few  seconds,  and  they  were  not  completed, 
— when  we  heard  him  growl,  and  ima¬ 
gined  he  was  making  off  again  : — but  no, 
— as  if  to  retrieve  his  character  from  sus¬ 
picion  of  cowardice  for  former  flight,  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  in  turn  to  attack 
us.  To  the  growl  succeeded  a  roar,  and 
in  the  same  instant  we  saw  him  bearing 
down  upon  us,  his  eye-balls  glistening 
with  rage.  We  were  unprepared  ;  his 
motion  was  so  rapid  no  one  could  take 
aim, — and  he  furiously  darted  at  one  of 
our  horses,  whilst  we  were  at  their  heads, 
without  a  possibility  of  preventing  it. 
The  poor  horse  sprung  forward,  and  with 
the  force  of  the  action  wheeled  all  the 
horses  round  with  him.  The  lion  like¬ 
wise  wheeled,  but  immediately  couched 
at  less  than  ten  yards  from  us.  Our  left 
flank  thus  became  exposed,  and  on  it  for¬ 
tunately  stood  C.  Muller  and  Mr.  Rennie. 
What  an  anxious  moment !  For  a  few 
seconds  we  saw  the  monster  at  this  little 
distance,  resolving  as  it  were  on  whom  he 
should  first  spring.  Never  did  I  long  so 
ardently  to  hear  the  report  of  a  gun.  We 
looked  at  them  aiming,  and  then  at  the 
lion.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  give 
a  mortal  blow,  or  the  consequences  might 
perhaps  be  fatal  to  some  one  of  the  party. 
— A  second  seemed  a  minute — At  length 
Christian  fired  ; — the  under-jaw  of  the 
lion  dropped, — blood  gushed  from  his 
mouth,  and  he  turned  round  with  a  view 
to  escape. — Mr.  Rennie  then  shot  him 
through  the  Spine,  and  he  fell. 

At  this  moment  he  looked  grand  be¬ 
yond  expression.  Turning  again  towards 
us,  he  rose  upon  his  fore  feet, — his  mouth 
bleeding,  his  eyes  flashing  vengeance. 
He  attempted  to  spring  at  us ; — but  his 
hind  legs  denied  him  assistance ;  he  drag¬ 
ged  them  a  little  space,  when  Stephanus 
put  a  final  period  to  his  existence  by 
shooting  him  through  the  brain. — He 
was  a  noble  animal — measuring  nearly 
twelve  feet  from  the  nose  to  the  tip  of 
the  tail. 

Diederik  and  Mr.  S.  at  this  crisis  re¬ 
joined  us,  and  eagerly  inquired  if  all  were 
safe.  They  had  seen  the  lion  bear  down 
upon  us,  and  they  thought  it  impossible 
but  that  one  of  us  must  have  suffered. 
The  anxiety  now  was  to  learn  whose 
horse  had  been  the  victim,  and  it  was 
soon  announced  that  it  was  a  highly 
valued  one  of  poor  Diederik’s.  The  lion’s 
teeth  had  pierced  quite  through  the  lower 
part  of  the  thigh  ;  it  was  lame,  and  Die¬ 
derik  thinking  it  irrecoverably  so,  deter¬ 
mined  on  shooting  it,  declaring  that  no 
schelm  beast  should  kill  his  horse — We 
all  however  interfered,  and  it  was  at  length 
arranged  with  two  Tambookies,  that  if 
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they  would  lead  him  to  their  kraal,  they 
should  have  a  goat  for  their  trouble. 
The  Tambookies  had  some  beads  given 
them  for  skinning  the  lion, — which  they 
readily  accomplished  with  their  assagais  ; 
my  trophy  was  the  under  jaw  and  teeth. 
The  elements  now  seemed  determined  to 
crown  the  whole  with  a  feu  de  joie ,  for  in 
a  few  minutes  we  had  just  over  us,  a  tre¬ 
mendous  peal  of  thunder  ! — Scenes  and 
Occurrences  in  Caffer  Land. 


HOLY  HEADS. 

There  is  a  neat  cathedral,  well  hung, 
as  usual,  with  pictures  relating  to  mira¬ 
cles.  One  of  these  is  pre-eminent  in 
absurdity,  being  the  representation  of  two 
decapitated  saints,  whose  heads  appear 
floating  in  a  little  boat,  on  a  most  tem¬ 
pestuous  sea.  The  story  is,  that  suffer¬ 
ing  martyrdom  by  the  axe,  their  heads 
were  thrown  into  the  sea,  and  sinking  to 
the  bottom,  a  stone  took  compassion  on 
them,  and  being  changed  into  a  boat, 
brought  them  safe  into  this  friendly  port. 
1  need  scarcely  say,  that  this  parody  of 
the  heathen  stones  of  Orpheus  and  Arion 
is  religiously  believed  by  most  of  the  in¬ 
habitants,  and  that  a  great  fast  is  kept 
every  year  in  commemoration  of  die  event. 
— Adventures  in  the  Peninsula. 


A  JONAS  CRAB. 

During  the  evening,  whilst  we  were 
occupied  at  the  wooding-place,  a  party  of 
natives  were  observed  running  towards  us 
along  the  beach  on  the  south  side  without 
the  port,  apparently  returning  from  a 
hunting  excursion,  for  the  woods  on  the 
south  side  of  the  bay  had  been  on  fire  for 
the  last  two  days.  As  they  approached, 
they  retired  behind  the  beach  among  the 
trees,  and,  upon  their  reaching  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  the  enl  ranee,  crept  upon  their 
hands  and  knees  behind  the  bushes,  where 
they  remained,  as  they  thought,  concealed 
until  the  evening.  A  little  before  dark 
they  were  observed  to  creep  out  and  range 
themselves  upon  the  beach,  as  if  medi¬ 
tating  upon  their  plans  for  the  night,  but 
by  this  time  it  was  so  dark  that  we  could 
not  see  what  they  afterwards  did ;  in  order 
to  deter  them  from  approaching  us,  a 
musket  was  fired  over  their  heads,  and  if 
this  had  the  desired  effect,  it  was  a  happy 
circumstance  for  them,  for  an  immense 
shark  was  caught  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  which,  from  the  extraordinary  ca¬ 
pacity  of  its  mouth  and  maw,  could  have 
swallowed  one  of  them  with  the  greatest 
ease.  On  opening  the  animal,  we  fully 
expected  to  discover  the  limbs  of  some  of 


the  natives,  who  we  assured  ourselves  had 
crossed  over  to  our  side  the  water ;  but 
we  only  found  a  crab,  that  had  been  so 
recently  swallowed,  that  some  of  our  peo¬ 
ple  made  no  hesitation  in  eating  it  for 
their  supper. — King's  Australia. 
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A  JUDICIOUS  LEGACY. 

( For  the  Mirror. ) 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  notice  which 
is  read  in  the  parish  churches  of  St.  Mary 
and  All  Saints,  Newmarket,  every  year 
during  divine  service,  two  Sundays  pre¬ 
ceding  Easter  Sunday,  and  on  that  day  : — 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  the  Will  of  John  Perram,  late 
of  Turnford,  in  the  parish  ef  Cheshunt, 
in  the  county  of  Hertford,  gentleman, 
deceased,  a  marriage  portion  of  twenty-one 
pounds  will  be  given  to  a  young  man  (a 
parishioner  of  Newmarket,)  who  shall 
marry  a  woman  (also  a  parishioner  of 
Newmarket,)  on  Thursday  in  the  ensuing 
Easter  week.  Neither  of  whom  must  be 
under  twenty,  nor  above  twenty-five  years 
of  age ;  nor  be  worth  twenty  pounds. 
The  portion  to  be  claimed  at  the  vestry- 
room  of  Newmarket,  St.  Mary,  on  Mon¬ 
day,  after  Easter,  at  twelve  o’clock,  when 
the  person  claiming  it  must  be  prepared 
to  prove  himself  entitled  to  it.  And  in 
case  there  be  more  than  one  claimant,  it 
is  to  be  decided  by  ballot  to  which  of 
them  the  portion  shall  be  given. 

The  parties  claiming  the  marriage  por¬ 
tion,  after  producing  certificates  of  their 
baptism  and  marriage,  and  satisfactory 
proof  of  their  settlement  in  either  parish, 
make  oath  that  they  are  not  worth  twenty 
pounds. 

There  is  an  investment  in  the  three  per 
cent.  Consols,  in  the  names  of  trustees, 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  marriage 
portion,  which  has  for  the  last  eight  years 
amounted  to  thirty  pounds  and  upwards, 
clear  of  all  expenses. 

The  above  portion  has  been  claimed 
these  last  four  or  five  years  together, — 
and  twice  by  two  of  my  servants. 

S.  P. 


DRAMATIC  BE4UTIES. 

(  For  the  Mirror . ) 

Air, — “  Oh,  nothing  in  life  can  sadden  us.” 

Away  ,  gloom  and  sorrow,  there’s  naught  here  to 
sadden  us, 

Drink  deep,  drown  our  cares  in  the  red  ruby 
bowl ; 

Come,  a  health  to  those  angels  whose  siren 
strains  madden  us — 

I  love  every  one  of  them,  aye,  from  my 
soul. 
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And  first,  bright-eyed  Foots,  that  earthly  divi¬ 
nity. 

Smiling  and  witing,  inlhralling  each  heart; 

Then  Smithson  !  how  vain  stoics  cry,  ’Tis  a  sin 
to  be 

Sighing  for  Love,  while  all  yield  to  his  dart. 

Oh,  what  would  be  life  without  the  sweet  crea¬ 
tures. 

My  fancy  flits  o’er  them  unfetter’d  and  free  ; 

In  the  sparkling  wine  I  now  view  their  bright 
features. 

And  seizing  the  goblet,  [drink,  Love,  to  thee. 

Here’s  to  aylett,  whose  eyes  so  bewitchingly 
languish — 

To  Paton,  whose  charms  fill  each  breast  with 
desire — 

To  Vestris,  for  whom  my  poov  heart  feels  such 
anguish. 

Who  in  my  fond  senses  such  raptures  inspire. 

And  now  the  red  stream  of  enchantment  fast 
flowing, 

Thrills  through  every  vein,  and  we  revel  in 
bliss; 

Our  minds  with  the  thoughts  of  such  darling  girls 
glowing, 

Each  dream  is  enjoyment,  each  sigh  is  a  kiss. 

Oh,  what  would  be  life,  &c. 

Little  Fanny  Fitzwilliam,  dear  charmer,  here’s 
to  thee, 

A  (health  here  we  pledge  to  thy  bonny  blue 
eye; 

And  to  thee,  little  Goward,  wherever  I  view 
thee, 

For  thy  merry  smiles  how  I  languish  and  sigh. 

But  the  wine  mounts  the  brain,  and  the  mind  it 
envelopes, 

’Tis  time  to  give  o’er  while  the  senses  play 
free ; 

There  yet  is  oue  name  which  each  beauty  deve- 
lopes. 

Rise  and  quaff  the  last  bumper  to  fair  Ellen 
Tree. 

Oh,  what  would  be  life,  &c. 

G.  VV.  C. 


EPISTOLARY  ELEGANCE. 

The  following  curious  production  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  Madras  Courier ,  introduced 
by  the  letter  prefixed  to  it . 

Sir, — I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  follow¬ 
ing  for  insertion  in  your  paper  at  conve¬ 
nience,  as  exhibiting  one  of  the  most 
amusing  attempts  at  our  epistolary  style 
that  I  have  met  with  by  a  native.  The 
writer,  a  Bengalee  “  copying  clerk,”  was 

Baboo  or  Sircar  to  Mr.  P - ,  in  the 

Board  of  Trade  at  Calcutta.  Lieut.  H — 
belonged  to  the  horse  artillery,  had  a  bro¬ 
ther  in  the  civil  service,  and  had  taken 
the  subject  of  the  letter  under  his  protect 
tion.  i  Your  very  obt.  servant, 

J.  C - 

Paragraph  1st. — Sir,  With  extreme  hu¬ 
mility  and  debasement  I  beg  pardon  in 
presuming  to  interrupt  your  avocation, 
which,  no  doubt,  is  deeply  consequential 


and  important ;  but  the  insatiable  avidity 
of  my  Cravings  has  no  boundary,  there¬ 
fore  I  hope  to  be  excused  mercifully,  as 
there  is  no  help  for  human  frailty. 

Paragraph  2nd. — Contemplating  with 
adoration  the  sublime  grandeur  of  Eng¬ 
lish  gentlemen,  my  heart  and  mind  re¬ 
bound  and  beat  with  such  palpitation  for 
joy,  that  it  may  be  likened  unto  the  vul¬ 
canic  raptures  of  Mount  Vusivious  in 
England.  In  this  ecstacy  of  charming 
bliss  I  avail  myself  of  this  spontaneous 
opportunity  of  notifying  to  your  honor’s 
remembrance  the  faithful  and  sincere  pro¬ 
mise  you  made  me  while  in  Calcutta,  and 
feeding  myself  with  sanguine  hopes,  I 
conceive  advisable  to  recommend  to  your 
protection  my  nephew,  who  has  been  can¬ 
kering  my  vitals  for  his  subsistence  in 
Life.  Because  with  the  intention  of  sa¬ 
tisfying  his  ambitions  and  desires  I  eagerly 
implore  your  goodness  in  the  abundance 
of  your  gracious  gifts  will  be  pleased  to 
cast  your  Prosperous  Eyes  on  his  misera¬ 
ble  case,  and  I  recommend  him  to  your 
brother,  who  is  fortunately  arrived  from 
England  safely  on  shore  and  is  Inhabit¬ 
ing  the  Writer’s  Barracks  near  the  long 
Church  Monument  adjacent  to  my  Office 
called  the  Black  Hole  Remembrance, 

Paragraph  3rd. — Offering  in  gladness 
of  heart  Thanksgiving  and  Prayers  to  the 
Worshipful  Diety  above  the  Stars  and 
Moon,  I  will  make  a  sacred  vow  on  get¬ 
ting  good  tidings  from  your  Honourable 
goodness.  Please  to  be  good  enough  to 
state  to  me  particularly  respecting  your 
health  and  welfare,  that  will  gladden  my 
soul  like  Ghee,»  Sugar,  and  Milk  mixed, 
which  English  Gentlemen’s  make  sweet 
Puddin.  I  hope  you  are  in  happiness 
and  this  will  meet  in  perfect  good  condi¬ 
tion  of  circumstance. 

Paragraph  4th. — Perhaps  most  pro¬ 
bably  your  Honor  may  in  your  Benevo¬ 
lence  take  pity  on  me  and  to  reply  to  my 
address  to  you  be  moved  to  notice  the 
consequence  of  it,  therefore  please  fo 
direct  to  me  Board  of  Trade  in  Council 
Old  Fort  opposite  the  Government  Cus¬ 
tom  House.  I  take  leave  with  due  re¬ 
spect,  and  remain,  kind  Sir, 

Your  humbly  devoted  serv. 

Gourmohun  Chund, 

Mr.  R.  C.  P - n’s  Writer. 

N.B. — Please  to  recollect  kindly  to  in¬ 
close  the  letter  of  favour  to  your  brother 
in  the  answer  you  will  send  me  to  this. 

To  Lieut.  J.  C.  H - e5  Artillery 

Horse  Cavalry,  Cawnpore. 


CELERIAC. 

This  delicious  esculent  is  now  becoming 
so  common  at  our  tables,  that  it  is  a  mat- 
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ter  of  some  importance  to  the  public  to 
be  made  acquainted  with  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  method  of  cultivating  it ;  and  the 
more  especially  because  its  excellence  de¬ 
pends  in  a  high  degree  upon  the  perfect 
manner  in  which  it  is  grown.  The  author, 
himself  a  native  of  Denmark,  where  the 
management  of  this  root  is  very  skilfully 
practised,  recommends  “  a  light,  moist, 
and  well-manured  or  rich  soil ;  the  dung 
to  be  made  use  of  must  be  in  a  most  per¬ 
fect  state  of  decomposition.  The  seed, 
for  a  summer  or  autumn  crop,  is  to  be 
sown  in  a  hot  bed  in  February  ;  for  a 
winter  crop,  at  the  latter  end  of  March  or 
thereabouts.  The  young  plants  are  to 
be  inured  to  the  open  air  by  degrees,  and, 
when  strong  enough,  to  be  planted  in 
rows  about  a  foot  apart.  When  they 
have  acquired  about  half  their  growth, 
part  of  the  mould  is  to  be  removed  from 
about  their  roots,  and  all  the  side  roots 
are  to  be  carefully  cut  off,  the.  mould 
being  replaced  as  soon  as  the  operation  is 
performed,  and  the  plants  refreshed  by  a 
plentiful  watering.  In  Denmark,  and 
the  northern  parts  of  Germany,  the  roots 
are  generally  taken  out  of  the  ground  at 
the  end  of  October,  and  preserved  for 
winter  use  in  sand,  in  a  dry  house,  or  in 
a  pit  made  in  the  open  ground  secured 
from  frost/’  Celeriac  is,  we  believe,  little 
known  in  this  country,  and  would  doubt¬ 
less  repay  the  trouble  of  cultivation  to 
most  market-gardeners.  It  may  be  de¬ 
signated  a  turnip-rooted  celery  ;  the  roots 
are  from  three  to  five  inches  in  diameter ; 
sliced  they  are  excellent  in  soups,  or  may 
be  eaten  with  vinegar  as  a  pleasant  winter 
salad-  The  Germans  prepare  the  roots 
by  boiling,  till  a  fork  easily  passes  through 
them,  and  when  cold  they  are  used  with 
oil  ru'd  vinegar ;  when  boiled,  the  coat 
and  fibres  of  the  roots  ought  to  be  cut 
away,  and  the  roots,  placed  in  cold  water 
on  the  fire,  not  in  boiling  water.  The 
roots  are  also  excellent  stewed  in  rich 
gravy. 


©at&mr. 

1  am  but  a  Gatherer  ana  disposer  of  other 
men’s  stuff.  * — Wot  ton. 


ALRASCHID. 

The  khalif,  Alraschid,  was  accosted  one 
day  by  a  poor  woman,  who  complained 
that  his  soldiers  had  pillaged  her  house, 
and  laid  waste  her  grounds.  The  khalif 
desired  her  to  remember  the  words  of  the 
Alcoran,  “  That  when  princes  go  forth 
to  battle,  the  people,  through  whose 
fields  they  pass  must  suffer.”  “Yes, 
(says  the  woman.)  but  it  is_  also  written 


in  the  same  book,  that  the  habitations  of 
those  princes,  who  authorise  the  injus¬ 
tice,  shall  be  made  desolate.”  This  bold 
and  just  reply  had  a  powerful  effect  on 
the  khalif,  who  ordered  immediate  repa¬ 
ration  to  be  made. 


Mechanism  is  said  to  have  arrived  at 
its  climax  ;  but  what  have  we  at  present 
equal  to  a  show  at  Mr.  Boverick’s,  watch¬ 
maker,  New  Exchange,  in  1745  ?  The 
little  furniture  of  a  dining-room,  cloth 
laid,  two  figures  at  table,  footman  wait¬ 
ing,  a  card  table  which  opens,  with 
drawer,  frame  and  castors,  looking-glass, 
two  dozen  of  dishes,  twenty  dozen  plates, 
thirty  dozen  spoons,  forty-two  skeleton 
back  chairs,  with  claw  feet,  all  contained 
in  a  cherry-stone  ! 


EXTRAORDINARY  MURDER.  * 

It  is  the  custom  in  Russia  to  place  a 
corpse  on  the  night  before  the  burial,  in 
the  church,  where  the  priest  accompanied 
by  a  chorister  is  obliged  to  pray.  It  once 
happened  in  a  village,  to  the  amazement 
of  the  priest,  the  corpse  suddenly  arose, 
came  out  of  the  coffin,  and  marched  up 
to  him.  In  vain  the  priest  sprinkled  him 
with  holy  water,  he  was  seized,  thrown 
to  the  ground,  and  killed.  This  story 
was  related  on  the  following  morning  by 
the  terrified  chorister,  who  had  crept  into 
a  corner  and  concealed  himself.  He  po¬ 
sitively  added  that  after  having  perpe¬ 
trated  the  crime,  the  dead  man  laid  him¬ 
self  down  in  the  coffin  again.  He  was 
really  found  so.  Nobody  could  conceive 
how  this  murder  could  have  been  com¬ 
mitted.  At  length,  after  a  lapse  of 
many  years  it  was  discovered.  A  robber, 
who  among  many  other  crimes,  confessed 
this  also,  had  slipped  in  the  dark  into  the 
church,  put  the  corpse  aside,  and  taken 
his  place  in  the  coffin.  After  perpe¬ 
trating  the  crime,  he  had  put  everything 
in  order,  and  then  retreated  without  being 
perceived.  The  motive  of  this  murder 
was  hatred  to  the  priest,  occasioned  by  an 
old  quarrel. 


The  following  notice  is  taken  from  a 
newspaper  of  1761:  — “The  ladies  of 
distinction  at  the  west  end  of  the  town 
have  determined  to  bestow  on  the  poor 
all  the  winnings  at  cards  during  the 
holidays 
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The  ancient  town  of  Great  Yarmouth, 
which  derives  its  name  from  its  situation 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Yare ,  and  con¬ 
taining  a  population  of  upwards  of  eigh¬ 
teen  thousand  persons,  forms  but  one 
parish:  the  church  is  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  kingdom.  Its  original  foundation  is 
attributed  to  Herbert  de  Lozinga,  the 
first  bishop  of  Norwich,  in  the  reign  of 
William  Rufus,  who  appropriated  it  to 
the  prior  and  monks  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
at  Norwich,  who  had  formerly  a  cell  here. 
It  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  with  the  appro¬ 
priation  of  great  and  small  tithes ;  and  at 
the  dissolution,  the  patronage  devolved  to 
the  dean  and  chapter  of  Norwich,  with 
whom  it  now  remains. 

A  late  author,  in  his  history  of  Great 
Yarmouth,  says,  44  There  is  no  part  of 
the  present  building  that  can  be  assigned 
to  the  early  period  of  Bishop  Herbert,  in 
whose  time  the  circular  arch  and  massive 
shafts  showed  the  remote  connection  of 
the  Norman  architecture  with  the  works 
of  the  Romans ;  but  the  most  ancient  parts 
of  this  church  may  be  readily  assigned  to 
the  year  1250,  the  35th  of  Henry  III., 
when  the  structure  is  recorded  to  have 
been  greatly  enlarged,  and  was  at  that 
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time  most  probably  rebuilt,  as  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  it  was  dedicated  to  St.  Ni¬ 
cholas,  a  personage  held  ir*  the  greatest 
repute  by  mariners,  from  the  circumstance 
of  his  prayers  having  preserved  the  ship 
in  which  he  sailed  to  the  Holy  Land, 
from  a  storm  that  threatened  its  destruc¬ 
tion.”  The  noble  and  interesting  edifice 
(the  above  engraving  of  which  presents  a 
correct  view)  is  situated  near  the  north 
entrance  of  the  town,  by  the  Norwich 
road;  and  although  it  has  .undergone 
many  injudicious  repairs,  when  consi¬ 
dered  in  regard  to  its  appearance  and  ex¬ 
ternal  effect,  it  still  retains  the  character¬ 
istic  features  of  the  architecture  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  The  building  com¬ 
prises,  in  its  plan,  a  nave  and  two  aisles, 
which  latter  are  larger,  in  regard  to  height 
and  breadth,  than  the  body,  but  do  not 
extend  so  far  eastward.  The  greatest 
length  of  the  church  from  east  to  west  is 
230  feet,  and  the  breadth,  including  the 
aisles,  is  108  feet. 

The  principal  entrance  to  the  church 
is  by  the  south-east  porch,  near  the  large 
window  of  the  cross  aisle,  or  transept. 
The  extreme  angles  of  this  transept  are 
supported  by  graduated  buttresses,  ter- 
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initiating  in  towers  and  pinnacles;  be¬ 
tween  them  is  a  handsome  window,  divided 
by  mullions  into  compartments,  which  in 
the  upper  part  are  multiplied  and  diver¬ 
sified  in  their  form.  The  three  windows 
on  the  south  side  of  the  church  are 
various  in  their  tracery,  without  being 
uniform  in  their  appearance ;  the  centre  one 
is  the  most  ornamented ;  they  were  for¬ 
merly  fitted  with  painted  glass,  of  which 
not  a  vestige  now  remains.  At  the  inter¬ 
section  of  the  transepts  with  the  nave 
rises  the  tower,  which  is  now  embattled, 
but  was  originally  decorated  with  pinna¬ 
cles  :  it  demands  attention  as  the  oldest 
part  of  the  present  structure.  The  tower 
is  now  surmounted  by  a  spire,  which  was 
erected  in  the  year  1807,  and  is  extremely 
useful  and  conspicuous  as  a  sea-mark. 
The  height  of  the  old  spire  was  186  feet, 
somewhat  higher  than  the  present  one, 
and  was  of  wood,  covered  with  lead ; 
which  having  been  injured  from  the  shrink¬ 
ing  of  the  timber,  or  the  effects  of  light¬ 
ning,  in  1683,  was  crooked  in  its  appear¬ 
ance,  and  was  at  length  taken  down  in  the 
year  1 803.  The  tower  contains  a  peal  of  ten 
bells,  esteemed  exceedingly  harmonious. 

That  part  of  the  church  which  extends 
to  the  west  of  the  tower  forms,  with  the 
aisles  on  each  side,  a  spacious  choir, 
having  an  appearance  of  much  grandeur. 
The  ceiling  is  ancient,  and  panelled  in 
compartments ;  at  the  intersections  of 
which  are  bosses,  containing  cpats  of  arms, 
and  various  emblems  and  devices,  carved. 

The  whole  has  been  painted  to  repre¬ 
sent  dark  marble,  veined  with  white  ;  and 
although  tolerably  well  executed,  is  a 
very  injudicious  colouring  for  what  should 
always  appear  light  and  airy.  Would  it 
not  have  been  much"  better  to  have  ad¬ 
hered  to  the  ancient  design,  (which  is  still 
to  be  seen  in  the  roof  of  the  north  aisle,) 
where  the  small  moulded  ribs  and  bosses 
are  painted  a  light  colour,  and  the  panels 
studded  with  gilded  cinque  foils,  radiated 
like  stars  ?  The  pulpit  is  at  the  south¬ 
west  end  of  the  choir,  and  adjoining  to  it, 
on  the  same  level,  is  the  vicar’s  pew,  en¬ 
closed  with  a  screen,  and  ascended  by  a 
staircase  from  the  cross  aisle  ;  the  whole 
is  of  singular  construction,  and  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  or 
James  I. 

The  reading-desk  and  clerk’s  pew  are 
opposite  to  the  pulpit,  on  the  north-west. 
Tne  communion-table,  being  apart  from 
the  choir,  every  part  of  the  divine  service 
is  read  here.  On  the  south  side  is  the 
alderman’s  gallery  ;  at  the  west  end  of 
which,  near  the  pulpit,  is  the  seat  of  the 
mayor,  under  a  canopy,  supported  by 
four  fluted  columns,  ornamented  with 
gilding,  &c. ;  over  it  are  the  royal  arms. 


The  access  to  this  seat  is  through  the 
gallery  ;  over  which,  between  the  win¬ 
dows  on  the  south  wall,  are  armorial 
ensigns,  &c. :  near  the  centre  of  the 
above-mentioned  gallery  is  a  marble 
tablet,  bearing  the  arms  of  the  town, 
erected  by  the  corporation. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  choir  is  ano¬ 
ther  gallery,  erected  by  John  Fuller  and 
Rachael  his  wife,  in  1765,  at  the  expense 
of  £130  for  the  benefit  of  the  fisherman’s 
hospital  in  this  town,  when  two  pillars  of 
the  nave  were  actually  removed  to  admit 
light  to  this  gallery,  which,  in  itself, 
disfigures  the  appearance  of  the  church 
considerably. 

The  organ  at  the  west  -  end  of  the 
church,  is  said  to  excel,  in  tone  and  power, 
every  instrument  of  the  kind  in  Europe, 
(that  at  Haerlem  excepted.)  It  was 
originally  erected  in  1733,  but  was  re¬ 
paired  in  1812,  and  consists  of  three 
parts,  viz. — the  great  organ,  the  choir 
organ,  and  the  small ,  together  with  two 
octaves  of  pedal  pipes.  It  stands  in  a 
gallery,  supported  by  four  Doric  co¬ 
lumns. 

At  the  north-west  end  of  the  middle 
aisle  is  the  font,  raised  upon  three  steps ; 
it  is  octangular,  and  is  covered  by  an 
ornamented  pyramidical  wooden  top, 
painted  and  gilt,  with  a  glory  in  the 
centre. 

The  new  chancel  is  situated  at  the  east 
end  of  the  church;  and  over  the  commu» 
nion-table  is  painted  the  decalogue,  the 
Lord’s  prayer,  and  creed.  The  whole 
enclosed  by  a  wooden  balustrade.  This 
part  of  the  church  measures  in  extent, 
from  east  to  west,  57  feet,  and  108  feet 
from  north  to  south,  but  is  only  used  at 
the  time  of  administering  the  sacrament, 
and  for  the  celebration  of  marriages. 

Before  the  reformation,  this  church, 
like  most  others  in  the  kingdom,  had  its 
holy  rood,  or  crucifix,  with  the  figures  of 
Mary  and  John. 

Swinden’s  account  of  this,  in  his  u  His¬ 
tory  of  Yarmouth,”  is  curious  and  inter¬ 
esting  to  the  admirers  of  church  antiqui¬ 
ties. 

“  In  the  east  end  of  the  middle  aisle 
stands  the  communion-table,  where  for¬ 
merly  stood  the  great ,  or  high  altar,  and 
over  it  a  loft  or  perch,  called  the  rood- 
loft,  erected  by  Robert  de  Haddesco, 
prior  of  St.  Olavc’s  in  1370,  and  orna¬ 
mented  with  curious  decorations  and  de¬ 
vices  at  his  own  cost  and  charges.  It  is 
called  opus  pretiosum  circa  magnum 
altar e ,  and  by  means  of  illuminations 
with  lamps  and  candles,  the  whole  ap¬ 
peared  exceeding  splendid  and  solemn. 
These  lights  before  the  altars,  in  ancient 
times,  were  with  great  care  and  expense, 
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constantly  maintained,  and  had  always  a 
custos  or  warden  appointed  to  superintend 
them  ;  and  so  zealous  were  the  ancients 
to  maintain  these  lights,  that  very  few 
wills  were  made  wherein  some  legacy  was 
not  given  to  this  illumination.’1 

Here  are  many  handsome  modern  tab¬ 
lets,  with  appropriate  inscriptions,  dic¬ 
tated  apparently  by  filial  piety  and  a 
proper  regard  to  the  memory  of  deceased 
relatives  ;  but  all  the  monumental  brasses 
were  torn  from  the  marbles,  in  which 
they  were  bedded  by  an  order  of  assembly 
in  1551,  and  were  delivered  to  the  bailiffs 
of  the  town  for  the  purpose  of  casting 
them  into  Weights  and  measures  for  the 
use  of  the  inhabitants  ;  an  act  of  spolia¬ 
tion  which  we  are  really  grieved  to  record. 
The  oldest  monumental  inscription  now 
in  the  church  is  dated  1620. 

At  the  time  this  church  was  under  the 
prior  of  Norwich,  it  appears  that  three 
parish  chaplains  and  one  deacon  usually 
officiated  here,  and  were  supported  by  the 
priory  at  Norwich  ;  for  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.,  twenty  shillings  were  paid  by 
the  prior  to  the  town  a3  a  compensation 
for  the  temporary  want  of  a  parish  chap¬ 
lain  and  a  deacon. 

The  north  aisle,  or  old  chancel,  as  it  is 
called,  from  the  east  end  near  the  tower, 
was  formerly  open  to  the  choir,  but  about 
forty  years  since,  the  screen  at  the  back 
of  Fuller’s  gallery,  to  which  the  stairs 
lead,  was  erected  for  the  greater  accom¬ 
modation  of  the  congregation,  and  this 
aisle  is  at  'present  disused,  except  as  a 
place  of  sepulture.  In  the  wall  on  the 
north  side,  near  the  east  end,  is  a  very 
handsome  arched  monument  of  free  stone, 
ornamented  with  crockets  and  pinnacles, 
apparently  about  the  age  of  Edward  III. 
Within  this  arch  is  a  slab  of  Purbeck 
marble,  of  much  older  date;  it  is  of  a  taper 
form,  and  is  sculptured  with  a  cross  of 
eight  points,  each  terminating  in  a  trefoil, 
and  is  undoubtedly  the  memorial  of  some 
former  chaplain. 

At  the  west  end  of  this  aisle,  or  chan¬ 
cel,  is  a  fine  window  of  three  divisions, 
and  a  chamber  vestry  ;  the  large  tablets 
on  the  outside  contain  lists  of  benefactions 
to  the  charity-school,  and  aie  surmounted 
by  a  figure  of  charity,  and  a  boy  and 
girl.  Over  the  entrance  is  a  square  stone 
with  the  arms  of  the  town.' 

In  this  vestry  is  a  collection  of  about 
two  hundred  ancient  volumes,  and  a  very 
curious  and  ancient  lectorn,  or  reading- 
desk,  containing  six  shelves,  which  re¬ 
volve  upon  an  axis,  and  by  a  mechanical 
construction,  preserve  their  level,  pre¬ 
senting  alternately  the  various  volumes 
for  consultation  with  the  greatest  ease. 

The  principal  entrance  to  the  church- 
S  2 


yard,  which  contains  about  six  acres,  is 
by  a  handsome  iron  gateway,  at  the  end 
of  an  avenue  of  limes,  leading  from  the 
market-place;  but  on  the  west  side  is  a 
very  curious  mutilated  brick  gateway,  of 
the  time  of  Charles  I.,  which  deserves  to 
be  restored  to’its  pristine  form. 

On  the  north  and  cast  sides  of  the 
church-yard,  are  the  remains  of  the  old 
town  walls. 

Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie. 


THE  BRIDE’S  FAREWELL. 

(For  the  Mirror  ) 

Farewell  mother  ! — tears  are  streaming 
Down  thy  tender,  pallid  cheek  ; 

I,  in  gems  and  roses  gleaming, 

On  eternal  sunshine  dreaming, 

Scarce  this  sad  farewell  may  speak  ; 
Farewell  mother  !  now  I  leave  thee. 

And  thy  love, — unspeakable, — 

One  to  cherish, — who  may  grieve  me ; 

One  to  trust, — who  may  deceive  me ; 
Farewell  mother; — fare  thee  well ! 

Farewell  father ! — thou  art  smiling. 

Yet  there’s  sadness  on  thy  brow, — 

A  mingled  Joy  and  languor,— w  iling 
All  my  heart,  from  that  beguiling 
Tenderness,  to  which  I  go. — 

Farewell  father  ! — thou  didst  bles9  me. 

Ere  my  lips  thy  name  could  tell ; 

He  may  wound,  who  should  caress  me, 

Who  should  solace, — may  oppress  me  ; 
Father !  guardian ! — fare  thee  well ! 

Farewell  sister — thou  art  twining 
Round  me,  in  affection  deep, 

Gazing  on  my  garb  so  shining. 

Wishing  “joy," — but  ne’er  divining 
Why  a  blessed  bride  should  weep. 

Farewell  sister  I  -have  we  ever 
Suffer’d  wrath  our  breasts  to  swell  ? 

E’er  gave  looks  or  words  that  sever 
Those  who  should  be  parted,  never  ! 

Sister, — dearest ! — fare  thee  well ! 

Farewell  brother  /—thou  art  brushing 
Gently  off,  these  tears  of  mine, 

Aud  the  grief  that  fresh  was  gushing. 

Thy  most  holy  kiss  is  hushing  -r 
Can  I  e’er  meet  love  like  thine  ? 

Farewell  1  brave  and  gentle  brother, 

Thou, — more  dear  than  words  may  tell, — 
Love  me  yet, — although  another 
Claims  Ianthe ! — father  ! — mother ! — 
A//belov’d  ones,— fare  ye  well ! 

M.  L.  B 


Et )e  iWontbs. 


SEASONABLE  INDICATIONS. 

AriUL  is  the  moist  and  budding  month, 
nourished  with  alternate  rains  and  sun¬ 
shine.  Nature,  after  the  less  unequivocal 
rigour  of  winter,  seems  to  take  delight 
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in  rendering  herself  more  evident  in  this 
operation  than  in  any  other.  Winter 
rains  and  summer  suns  may  appear  to 
the  superficial  observer,  to  bring  him 
nothing  but  cold  and  heat ;  but  the  wa¬ 
tering  the  vegetation  with  light  showers, 
then  warming  it,  and  then  watering  it 
again,  seem  to  show  to  our  very  eyes  her 
“  own  sweet  hand,”  divested  of  its 
“  cunning.”  She  dresses  her  plants  vi¬ 
sibly,  like  a  lady  at  her  window. 

This  is  truly  the  spring. and  youthful¬ 
ness  of  the  year.  March  was  like  an 
honest  blustering  servant,  bringing  home 
buds  and  flowers  for  his  young  mistress. 
April  is  she  herself,  issuing  forth  adorned 
with  them.  To  these  she  adds,  of  her 
own  rearing,  columbines,  jonquils,  lady- 
smocks,  “  all  silver  white,”  lilies  of  the 
valley,  the  lychnis,  fumitory,  atysson 
Cretan,  gentianellas,  pulsatillas,  moth- 
mullein,  ornithogalum,  saxifrage,  stocks, 
and  the  large  crimson  paeony,  or  piony, 
one  of  which  is  enough  to  give  a  glowing 
light  and  centre  to  twenty  of  the  white 
vernal  flowers.  Shakspeare  seems  to  have 
observed  the  singular  beauty  of  this  con¬ 
trast,  when  he  speaks  of 

“  Banks  with  pionied  and  lilied  brims.” 

If  the  season  is  fine,  and  the  places 
where  they  are  planted  favourable,  and 
taken  care  of,  the  delicate  sprouting  green 
of  the  trees  and  shrubs  is  now  inter¬ 
spersed  with  the  blossoms  of  the  barberry, 
of  the  cherry -plum,  of  the  double-flow¬ 
ering  cherry,  the  bird  cherry,  the  sweet- 
scented  and  sweet-named  honeysuckle, 
hypericums,  the  black-thorn  or  sloe,  la¬ 
burnum  or  gold-chain  (truly  so  called,) 
the  service  or  sorb-apple,  scorpion  senna, 
privet  (the  ligusitrum  of  Virgil,)  the 
apricot,  peach,  and  nectarine,  lilacs, 
laurustinuses,  the  laurel  vulgarly  so 
called,  more  properly  the  lauro-cerasus,* 
and  lastly  the  real  laurel  of  old,  or  bay- 
tree,  which  the  Greeks  associated  with 
every  species  of  victory,  which  Sopho¬ 
cles  and  Epaminondas  thought  of  with 
reverence,  which  Caesar  wore  day  by  day, 
and  with  which  Petrarch  was  crowned  in 
the  capital. 

The  swallow,  whom  the  Greeks  used 
to  welcome  with  a  popular  song,  re-ap- 
pears  at  the  beginning  of  this  month. 
The  other  birds  of  passage  follow  by  de¬ 
grees  ;  and  all  the  singing  birds  are  now 
in  full  life,  and  saturate  the  trees  with 
music.  The  lark,  climbing  up  above 

*  Evelyn  says,  that  if  the  lauro-cerasus,  or 
cherry  .laurel,  were  not  always  suffered  to  run 
so  low  and  shrubby,  it  would  make  a  hand¬ 
some  tree  on  astern,  with  a  head  resembling 
the  orange.  Since  writing  this  note,  we  have 
seen  it  so  cultivated :  and  the  look  was  still 
handsomer  and  more  diffuse,  than  what  we  cou- 
ceive  of  the  orange  in  our  climate. 


them  in  the  air,  with  his  thrilling  heart, 
seems  to  be  carrying  one  of  their  songs 
to  heaven. 

Hark,  hark ! 

The  lark 

At  heaven’s  gate  sings, 

And  Phoebus  ’gins  arise, 

His  steeds  to  water  at  those  springs. 

On  chaliced  flowers  that  lies  : 

And  winking  marybuds  begin 
To  ope  their  golden  eyes  : 

With  every  thing  that  pretty  bin. 

My  lady  sweet,  arise.  Shakspeare. 

This  is  a  serenade,  and  one  of  exquisite 
delicacy. 

The  nightingale,  this  month,  is  recog¬ 
nised  towards  evening,  keeping  up  his 
inexhaustible  song  ;  and,  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  month,  the  lover  of  nature, 
who  ventures  among  the  hedges  and  fields 
to  see  how  the  wild- flowers  get  forward, 
is  happily  startled  with  the  voice  of  the 
invisible  cuckoo,  repeating  at  intervals 
its  two  fluty  notes.  The  Greeks  had 
songs  also  for  the  cuckoo ;  and  now  that 
our  days  of  poetry  have  returned,  we  too 
have  a  song  for  it  as  genuine  as  any  of 
theirs  : — 

0  blithe  new  comer !  I  have  heard, 

I  hear  thee  and  rejoice  : 

O  cuckoo  !  shall  l  call  thee  bird. 

Or  but  a  wandering  voice  ? 

While  I  am  lying  on  the  grass, 

Thy  loud  note  smites  my  ear ! 

From  kill  to  hill  it  seems  to  pass. 

At  once  far  off  and  near  ! 

The  same  which  in  my  school-boy  day* 

-  1  listened  to;  that  cry 

Which  made  me  look  a  thousand  ways, 

In  bush,  and  tree,  and  sky. 

And  I  can  listen  to  thee  yet ; 

Can  lie  upon  the  plain 

And  listen,  till  I  do  beget 
That  golden  time  again.* 

April  however  is  proverbial  for  its 
fickleness.  All  its  promises  may  some¬ 
times  be  retarded,  sometimes  blighted, 
by  the  return  of  frosty  winds  ;  and  the 
agriculturist  the  more  exuberant  the  sea¬ 
son  is,  thinks  with  greater  anxiety  of  the 
next  that  depends  upon  it.  The  domestic 
cultivator  of  flowers  should  still  take  par¬ 
ticular  care  of  them.  Hardy  annuals 
may  still  be  planted;  anemone,  ranun¬ 
culus,  and  hyacinth  roots,  past  flpwering, 
should  be  taken  up  to  be  preserved ;  and 
autumnal  flowering  bulbs  be  taken  up 
and  transplanted.  Shrubs  on  very  fine 
days  may  now  be  brought  into  the  balco¬ 
nies,  in  order  to  refresh  the  eyes  with  the 
sight  of  the  spring-green  ;  but  the  balco¬ 
nies  should  be  defended  from  cutting 
winds.  The  more  the  light  is  seen 

*  Poems  by  Mr.  Wordsworth,  vol.  i.  p.  299. 
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through  the  leaves  of  plants,  the  finer 
and  more  vivid  they  look.  They  seem 
to  show  the  amber  sunshine  that  nourish¬ 
ed  them.* 


A  correspondent  presents  U3  with  a 
sketch  from  nature,  which  we  now  lay 
before  our  readers. 

SPRING. 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

“  Surly  Winter  passes  off. 

Far  to  the  north,  and  calls  his  ruffian  blasts  ; 

His  blasts  obey,  and  quit  the  howling  hill, 

The  shatter’d  forest,  and  the  ravag’d  vale.” 

Thomson. 

Where  the  fell  tyrant,  Winter,  so  lately 
held  his  reign,  we  now  behold  rising 
beauty  and  tranquil  peace,  for  Spring  has 
again  returned.  The  fields  and  meadows, 
which  a  few  weeks  since  were  uninviting 
and  desolate,  are  now  all  covered  with  a 
charming  verdure  of  various  hues,  among 
which,  however,  the  green,  so  refreshing 
to  the  eye  after  the  sombre  tints  of  winter, 
mostly  predominates.  The  trees  and 
shrubs  shoot  forth  their  delightful  blos¬ 
soms  to  our  view  ;  while  the  hedges  dis¬ 
play  a  numerous  variety  of  wild  flowers, 
which  disperse  a  pleasing  fragrance  on 
the  air.  And  now  how  truly  delight¬ 
ful  is  the  appearance  of  the  little  flower- 
garden.  The  crocus,  the  daisy,  the 
polyanthus,  and  the  dark  violet,  all  ri¬ 
valling  each  other  in  beauty,  now  excite 
our  utmost  attention  ;  while  the  tulip, 
the  hyacinth^,  and  the  carnation,  scent  the 
air  with  their  sweetness. 

AH  is  harmony  and  joy,  for  the  cheer¬ 
ing  rays  of  the  sun  have  returned  to  gild 
the  produce  of  the  earth,  and  to  make 
merry  the  heart  of  every  living  thing. 
The  feathered  songsters  of  the  grove  are 
bow  busily  employed  in  collecting  to¬ 
gether  materials  for  their  little  nests,  and 
in  providing  food  for  their  young  ones. 
In  the  ploughed  field  the  rustic  sower  is 
engaged  in  depositing  the  seed  in  the 
ground,  leaving  to  heaven  the  glorious 
task  of  completing  the  work  : — - 

"  Laborious  man 

Has  done  bis  part.  Ye  fostering  breezes,  blow  ! 
Ye  softening  dews,  ye  tender  showers  descend  ! 
And  temper  all,  thou  world-reviving  Sun.” 

This  season,  by  far  the  most  interest¬ 
ing,  as  it  is  the  most  lovely  of  the  whole 
year,  always  considerably  exhilarates  the 
spirits  both  of  the  young  and  the  aged. 
The  season  of  youth  is  remembered  with 
pleasure  by  the  advanced  in  years,  on  the 
return  of  spring  ;  for  they  recollect  their 
juvenile  rambles,  their  pleasures,  and 
their  loves, — contrasting  their  present 
situation  with  that  of  their  children,  and 
*  The  Months. 


often  sigh  at  the  reflection,  that  their 
young  offspring,  innocent  and  unthinking 
as  they  are  now,  must,  after  the  lapse  of 
a  few  years,  submit  to  the  infirmities  of 
time .  G.  W.  N. 


EVERGREEN  SHRUBS. 

To  the  above  general  observations  on 
the  appearances  of  this  interesting  month, 
we  add  a  list  of  evergreen  shrubs  that 
may  be  planted  in  the  common  garden 
soil,  in  the  open  air.  Those  marked 
thus  (*)  are  rather  tender,  and  require 
a  sheltered  situation. 

Arbutus  andrachne.* 

. hybrida.* 

. Unedo. 

. rubra. 

. plena. 

Aristotelia  Macqui.* 

Atriplex  Halimus. 

Aucuba  japonica. 

Baccharis  halimifolia. 

Buddlea  globosa.* 

Bupleurum  fruticosum. 

Buxus  balearicus.* 

. sempervireng. 

. variegata. 

. angusti folia . 

. suffruticosa. 

Cistus  populifolius. 

. latifolius.* 

. corboriensis. 

. vaginatus.* 

. candidissimus.* 

. laurifolius. 

.  Ledon. 

.  ladaniferus.* 

. Cyprius. 

. monspeliensis. 

. lax  us. 

. .  hirsutus. 

. salvifolius. 

. incanus. 

.  creticus.* 

. parvifloru#.* 

. purpureus.* 

. albidus. 

. villosus. 

. crispus. 

. obtusifolius.* 

Cneorum  tricoccum.* 

Cupressus  sempervirens.* 

. thyoides. 

Daphne  Laureola. 

. pontica. 

.  oleoides. 

. dollina. 

. neapolitana. 

Enonymus  americanus. 

. angustifolius. 

Genista  candicans.* 

Helianthemum  formosum.* 
. ocymoides.* 
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H elian themum  h al i mifoliu in . * 

: . . algarvense.* 

. . . umbellatum.* 

. . . . libanotis.* 

Ilex  aquifolium. 

......  heterophylla. 

. eras  si  folia. 

. . recurva. 

......  fer ox. 

. . _ fiava . 

.  — .  albo-marginata. 

......  aureo-marginata. 

. medio  picta. 

. canadensis. 

......  myrtifolia. 

_ _ _  balearica. 

Jiiniperus  Sabina. 

. . .  tamariscifolia* 

. . .  prostra'ta. 

. Virginians. 

. communis. 

. . .  suecica. 

. . oxycedrus. 

. .  phcenicea. 

. .  lycia. 

Taurus  nobilis. 

. . unduluta. 

. . .  salici folia. 

Ligustr urn  lucidum . :s 

. .  vulgare,  semper virens. 

Magnolia  grandiflora.* 

. . elliptical 

. .  obovata .* 

. .  ..  lanceolata .* 

.........  . ,  ferruginea.® 

Phlomis  fruticosa. 

. . lanata. 

. . purpurea. 

Phillyrea  angustifolia. 

. .....  media. 

. .  virgata. 

. . pendula. 

. . olesefolia. 

. lasvis. 

. .  ilicifolia. 

.  latifolia. 

. obliqua* 

PinuS,  numerous  species. 

Primus  lusitanica. 

. . caroliniana. 

... .  Lauro-cerasus. 

. . . : . angus  tif olia. 

c  .  .  . . 'fbCillXt* 

Quercux  Ilex. 

. . integrifolia. 

.  serrata. 

.  oblonga. 

. .  Suber. 

. eoccifera. 

. exoniensis. 

Rhamnus  Alaternus. 

. Clusii. 

Rosmarinus  officinalis. 

. albo-marginata. 

. aurco  marginala. 


RuscuS  acvileatus. 

.  laxus. 

Ruta  graveolens. 

Taxus  baccata. 

Thuja  occidentalis. 

........  orientalis. 

Viburnum  Tinus. 

. .  rugosum.* 

. strictum.  * 

. lucidum. 


ANCIENT  DIVERSIONS  IN 
ENGLAND. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

Fitzstepiien,*  otherwise  called  Wil" 
liam  Stephanides,  a  monk  of  Canterbury, 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  king  Stephen,  to 
the  time  of  Richard  I.,  is  the  author  of  a 
treatise,  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of 
the  several  diversions  which  were  counte¬ 
nanced  in  his  time.  The  play  at  ball, 
derived  from  the  Romans,  is  first  intro¬ 
duced  by  this  author  as  the  common  ex¬ 
ercise  of  every  school-boy.  The  per¬ 
formance  was  in  a  field,  where  the  resort 
of  the  most  substantial  and  considerable 
citizens,  to  give  encouragement  and  coun¬ 
tenance  to  this  feat  of  agility,  was  splendid 
and  numerous.  The  intention  of  this 
amusement,  at  this  period  of  time,  was  to 
make  the  juvenile  race  active,  nimble, 
and  vigorous  ;  which  qualities  were  re¬ 
quisite  whenever  their  assistance  should 
be  wanted  in  the  protection  of  their  coun¬ 
try.  The  next  species  of  diversion,  in¬ 
deed,  does  not  seem  to  have  this  tendency ; 
but  it  was  only,  as  it  seems,  an  annual 
custom :  this  was  cock-fighting.  The 
author  tells  us,  that  in  the  afternoon  of 
Shrove-Tuesday,  on  which  day  this  cus¬ 
tom  prevailed,  they  concluded  the  day 
with  throwing  at  ball ;  which  seems  to 
insinuate,  that  the  cock-fighting  was 
merely  in  conformity  to  ancient  usage, 
and  limited  only  to  part  of  the  day,  to 
make  way  for  a  more  laudable  perform¬ 
ance.  We  may  reasonably  suppose,  al¬ 
though  this  author  is  entirely  silent  upon 
this  head,  that  while  cock-fighting  was 
going  on,  cock-throwing  was  the  sport  of 
the  lowest  class  of  people,  who  could 
not  afford  the  expense  of  the  former.  This 
kind  of  diversion  has  happily,  of  late 
years,  been  laudably  abolished,  for  it  was 
a  species  of  cruelty  towards  an  innocent 

*  Bale,  in  his  writings,  draws  a  pleasing  por¬ 
trait  of  him.  He  is  likewise  sketched 'in  strong 
and  forcible  outlines  of  praise  and  commenda¬ 
tion,  by  LelaHd.  Bale  says  thus  of  him  “  The 
time  which  other  people  usually  misemployed  in 
an  idle  and  frivolous  manner,  he  consecrated  to 
inquiries  which  tended  to  increase  the  fame  and 
dignity'  of  his  country  ;  in  doing  which,  he  was 
not  unworthy  of  being  compared  to  Plato  ;  for 
like  him,  he  made  the  study  of  men  and  heaven 
his  constant  exercise.” 
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and  useful  animal ;  and  such  a  cruelty  as 
would  have  kindled  compassion  in  the 
heart  of  the  rankest  barbarian. 

The  other  diversions  which  Fitzstephen 
relates,  were  truly  martial,  and  evidently 
intended  to  qualify  the  adventurers  for 
martial  discipline  : — 44  Every  Friday  in 
Lent,  a  company  of  young  men  comes 
into  the  field  on  horseback,  attended  and 
conducted  by  the  best  horsemen  :  then 
march  forth  the  sons  of  citizens,  and  other 
young  men,  with  disarmed  lances  and 
shields,  and  there  practise  feats  of  war. 
Many  courtiers,  likewise,  when  the  king 
is  near  the  spot,  and  attendants  upon  no¬ 
blemen,  do  repair  to  these  exercises  ;  and 
while  the  hope  of  victory  does  inflame 
their  minds,  they  show,  by  good  proof, 
how  serviceable  they  would  be  in  martial 
affairs.”  This,  no  doubt,  is  of  Roman 
descent,  and  corresponds  with  the  Ludus 
Trojce ,  supposed  to  be  the  invention,  as 
it  was  the  common  exercise,  of  Ascanius. 
The  common  people,  in  this  age  of  mas¬ 
culine  manners,  made  every  amusement 
where  strength  was  exerted  the  subject- 
matter  of  instruction  and  improvement : 
instructed  to  exert  their  bodily  strength 
in  the  maintenance  of  their  country’s 
rights ;  and  their  minds  improved,  by 
such  exertion,  into  every  manly  and  ge¬ 
nerous  principle.  In  the  vacant  intervals 
of  industry  and  labour,  commonly  called 
the  holiday,  indolence  and  inactivity  were 
found  only  in  those  whose  lives  were  dis¬ 
tempered  with  age  or  infirmity.  The 
view  which  our  author  gives  us  of  the 
Easter  holidays  is  animated : — 44  In  Easter 
holidays  they  fight  battles  upon  the  water. 
A  shield  is  hanged  upon  a  pole,  fixed  in 
the  middle  of  the  stream.  A  boat  is 
prepared  without  oars,  to  be  borne  along 
by  the  violence  of  the  water ;  and  in  the 
forepart  thereof  standeth  a  young  man, 
ready  to  give  charge  upon  the  shield  with 
his  lance.  If  so  be  that  he  break  his 
lance  against  the  shield,  and  doth  not 
fall,  he  is  thought  to  have  performed  a 
worthy  deed.  If  without  breaking  his 
lance  ne  runs  strongly  against  the  shield, 
down  he  falleth  into  the  water  ;  for  the 
boat  is  violently  forced  with  the  tide :  but 
on  each  side  of  the  shield  ride  two  boats 
furnished  with  young  men,  who  recover 
him  who  falleth  soon  as  they  may.  In 
the  holidays  all  the  summer  the  youths 
are  exercised  in  leaping,  dancing,  shoot¬ 
ing,  wrestling,  casting  the  stone,  and 
practising  their  shields  ;  and  the  maidens 
trip  with  their  timbrels,  and  dance  as 
long  as  they  can  well  see.  In  winter, 
every  holiday  before  dinner,  the  boars 
prepared  for  brawn  are  set  to  fight,  or 
else  bulls  or  bears  are  bated.” 

These  were  the  laudable  pursuits  to 


which  leisure  was  devoted  by  our  ances¬ 
tors,  so  far  back  as  the  year  1130.  Their 
immediate  successors  breathed  the  same 
generous  spirit.  In  the  year  1222,  the  sixth 
of  Henry  III.  we  find,  that  certain  masters 
in  exercises  of  this  kind,  made  a  public 
profession  of  their  instructions  and  disci¬ 
pline,  which  they  imparted  to  those  who 
were  desirous  of  attaining  excellence  and 
victory  in  these  honourable  achievements. 
In  this  reign,  the  persons  of  better  rank 
and  family  introduced  the  play  of  tennis, 
and  erected  courts,  or  oblong  edifices  for 
the  performances  of  the  exercise.  This 
was  likewise  a  great  amusement  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  one  at  which 
his  majesty  himself  frequently  played. 
In  Henry  III.’s  time,  or  about  the  year 
1253,  the  quintain  was  a  sport  much  in 
fashion  in  almost  every  part  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  This  contrivance  consisted  of  an 
upright  post  fixed  firmly  on  the  ground ; 
upon  the  top  of  which  was  a  cross  piece 
of  wood,  movable  upon  a  spindle ;  one 
end  of  which  was  broad,  like  the  flat  part 
of  a  halberd,  while  at  the  other  end  was 
hung  a  bag£of  sand.  The  exercise  was 
performed  on  horseback.  The  masterly 
performance  was,  when,  upon  the  broad 
part  being  struck  with  a  lance,  which 
sometimes  broke  it,  the  assailant  rode 
swiftly  on,  so  as  to  avoid  being  struck  on 
the  back  by  the  bag  of  sand,  which  turned 
round  instantly  upon  the  stroke  being 
given  with  a  very  swift  motion.  He  who 
executed  this  feat  in  the  most  dexterous 
manner  was  declared  victor,  and  the  prize 
to  which  he  became  entitled  was  a  peacock. 
But  if,  upon  the  aim  taken,  the  con¬ 
tender  miscarried  in  striking  at  the  broad¬ 
side,  his  impotency  of  skill  became  the 
ridicule  and  contempt  of  the  spectators. 
M.  Paris,  speaking  of  this  manly  diver¬ 
sion,  says,  44  The  London  youths  made 
trial  of  their  strength  on  horseback,  by 
running  at  the  quintain  ;  in  doing  which, 
whoever  excelled  all  the  rest  was  rewarded 
with  a  peacock.”  This  sport  is  ob¬ 
served  in  Wales  ;  and  being  in  use  only 
upon  marriages,  it  may  be  considered  as 
a  votive  diversion,  by  which  these  heroic 
spirits  seem  to  wish,  that  the  male  issue 
of  such  marriage  may  be  as  strong,  vigo¬ 
rous,  and  active,  as  those  who  are  at  the 
time  engaged  in  the  celebration  of  this 
festive  exertion  of  manhood. 

F.  R.  Y. 


Delamaine,  a  mathematican,  made  a 
ring  dial  for  king  Charles  I.,  which  his 
majesty  valued  so  much,  that  on  the 
morning  before  he  was  beheaded,  he  or¬ 
dered  it  to  be  given  to  the  duke  of  York, 
with  a  book  showing  its  use. 
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This  astonishing  assemblage  of  stones 
is  situated  on  Salisbury  Plain,  about  two 
miles  from  Amesbury,  and  seven  miles 
north  from  Salisbury.  It  is  generally 
believed  to  have  been  a  British  temple, 
dedicated  to  the  sun,  in  which  the  Druids 
officiated,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
erected  about  420  years  before  Julius 
Caesar  invaded  Britain.  It  was  the  me¬ 
tropolitan  temple  in  this  island,  and  was 
called  by  the  Britons,  Ambers,  or  Main 
Ambers,  which  signifies  anointed  stones, 
that  is  consecrated  or  sacred  stones,  and 
when  the  Druids  were  driven  from  hence 
by  the  Belgae,  they,  well  knowing  its  use, 
called  it  Choir  Gaur,  meaning  the  great 
church,  which  the  monks  latinized  into 
Chorea  Gigantum,  the  Giants’  Dance. 
Its  present  name  was  given  it  by  the 
Saxons,  who  were  entirely  ignorant  of 
its  original  use,  as  is  evident  irom  their 
calling  it  Stonehenge,  that  is  the  Hang¬ 
ing  Stones,  or  Stone  Gallows. 

The  whole  structure  was  composed  of 
one  hundred  and  forty  stones,  including 
those  of  the  entrance,  forming  two  circles 
and  two  ovals,  respectively  concentric ; 
the  whole  is  bounded  by  a  circular  ditch, 
originally  fifty  feet  broad.  The  vallum 
is  placed  inwards,  and  forms  a  circular 
terrace,  through  which  was  the  entrance 
to  the  north  east.  The  outer  circle,  when 
entire,  consisted  of  sixty  stones,  thirty 
uprights,  and  thirty  imposts,  seventeen 
of  the  uprights  remain  standing,  and  six 
are  lying  on  the  ground,  either  whole  or 
in  pieces,  and  one  leaning  at  the  back  of 
the  temple;  these  twenty-four  uprights 
and  eight  imposts,  are  all  that  remain  of 


the  outer  circle.  The  upright  stones  are 
from  eighteen  to  twenty  feet  high,  from 
six  to  seven  broad,  and  about  three  feet 
in  thickness,  and  being  placed  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  three  feet  and  a  half  from  each 
other,  were  joined  at  the  top  by  mortise 
and  tenon,  to  the  imposts  or  stones  laid 
across  like  architraves,  uniting  the  whole 
outer  range  in  one  continued  circular  line 
at  top.  The  outsides  of  the  imposts  were 
rounded  a  little  to  favour  the  circle,  but 
within,  they  were  straight,  and  originally 
formed  a  polygon  of  thirty  sides. 

A  little  more  than  eight  feet  from  the 
inside  of  the  exterior  circle,  is  another  of 
forty  smaller  stones,  which  never  had 
any  imposts.  The  stated  proportion  of 
these  stones  appears  to  have  been  about 
half  the  size  every  way  of  the  uprights, 
though  that  measure  has  not  been  pre¬ 
cisely  attended  to  in  the  execution  of 
them.  There  are  only  nineteen  of  the 
forty  stones  remaining,  of  which  only 
eleven  are  left  standing.  Within  this 
second  circle  stands  that  part  of  the  struc¬ 
ture  called  the  cell,  Adytum,  or  Sanctum 
Sanctorum :  it  is  composed  of  five  corn- 
pages  of  stones,  having  one  impost  co¬ 
vering  them  both ;  these  are  all  remain¬ 
ing,  but  only  three  of  them  are  perfect. 

On  the  inside  of  the  greater  oval  is 
another  arrangement  of  nineteen  smaller 
stones  coinciding  in  form  with  the  outer 
oval.  Of  these  there  are  only  six  re¬ 
maining  upright.  Near  the  upper  ex¬ 
tremity  of  this  inside  oval  is  the  altar, 
which  lies  flat  on  the  ground  and  is  nearly 
buried  by  some  of  the  fallen  stones  ;  it 
consists  of  a  coarse  blue  marble  similar 
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to  that  found  in  Derbyshire.  Various 
have  been  the  conjectures  from  whence 
these  immense  stones  could  be  procured, 
but  the  most  reasonable  are,  that  they 
were  obtained  from  the  Isle  of  Purbeek 
by  machines  constructed  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  Antkauarius. 


St  IJUlt't— ttje  true  f)ol2 
Hantt. 


(To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror.) 

Sir, — Accounts  (with  one  engraving)  of 
two  “genuine”  lances  that  pierced  our 
Saviour’s  side  have  been  given  in  a  con¬ 
temporary  weekly  periodical,  and  it  may 
perhaps  be  gratifying  to  your  numerous 
readers,  if  it  only  goes  to  show  the.  extent 
of  human  credulity  and  superstition,  to 
be  presented  with  a  view  of  a  third  true 
and  genuine  lance. 

On  the  road  from  Constantinople  to 
Ispahan,  and  on  entering  Armenia,  the 
eye  is  struck  with  the  sight  of  numerous 
churches  and  monasteries.  Previous  to 
reaching  Erivan,  the  first  town  of  note  in 
Persia,  there  is  a  lake,  situated  in  a  large 
plain,  on  which  no  less  than  six  monaste¬ 
ries  are  built,  one  whereof  is  hewn  out  of 
an  insulated  solid  rock.  It  is  called  by 
the  Armenians  Kickaert,  and  by  the 
Turks  Guieurghiece,  meaning,  “  look, 
and  pass  on.” 

In  this  church,- agreeably  to  the  tradi¬ 
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tions  of  the  Armenians,  the  lance  that 
pierced  the  side  of  our  Saviour  is  carefully 
preserved,  and  exhibited  to  strangers  at 
the  close  of  the  service,  whose  devotion 
leads  them  to  request  a  sight  of  so  pre¬ 
cious  a  relic.  It  is  held  in  the  highest 
veneration,  and  said  to  have  been  brought 
into  Armenia  by  St.  Matthew. 

The  preceding  engraving  is  a  represen¬ 
tation  of  this  lance,  which  my  curiosity 
induced  me  to  delineate  upon  the  spot. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c.  J.  B.  T. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE 

Hutoltt  ^journals. 


THE  JEW  SLOPSELEER. 

^rE  know  not  if,  among  the  several  qua¬ 
lities,  to  the  possession  of  which  philoso¬ 
pher  have  ascribed  our  superiority  over 
frogs  and  jackdaws,  the  spirit  of  commerce 
has  been  duly  registered — whether  the 
continually  working  principle  of  barter, 
wanting  in  all  other  animals,  has  given  a 
triumphant  distinction  to  humanity,  and 
thus  proved  the  immortal  essence  of  man 
in  h:s  day-book  and  ledger.  We  think 
the  fact  too  evident  to  have  been  unknown 
to  ancient  wisdom  ;  although  we  cannot, 
at  this  moment,  take  upon  ourselves  to 
particularise  the  discoverer. 

Of  course,  there  are  none  of  our  readers 
that  have  not  seen  a  Jew  :  the  sight 
amounts  to  nothing — it  is  a  common  spec¬ 
tacle,  which  neither  does  nor  ought  to  ex¬ 
cite  an  unusual  thought.  Have  they, 
however,  beheld  a  Jew'slopseller  ?  The 
sun  scarcely  attracts  a  momentary  gaze — 
so  general  is  its  influence  ;  let  a  rainbow' 
appear,  and  old  gray  headed  men  and 
crawling  children  stay  still  and  gaze  at  it. 
So  with  the  common  Israelite,  and  he  of 
the  sea-port.  The  term  “  Jew,”  ab¬ 
stractedly — I’ke  the  first  of  the  two  words 
“  laurel  water,”  or  the  half  of  a  severed 
viper— may  represent  an  object  useful  or 
harmless  ;  but  Jew  slopseller — aye,  there 
is  the  deadly  meaning  of  the  united  words 
— there,  the  full  venom  of  the  active 
snake  !  Those  who  would  pass  through 
Rosemary-lane  without  the  least  emotion, 
would  start  and  turn  pale  at  an  Israelite 
inhabitant  of  Gosport  or  Sheerness.  Lest, 
however,  some  of  our  readers  should  not 
wholly  comprehend  the  term  “slopseller,” 
we  may  briefly  inform  them,  that  it  applies 
to  those  individuals  who,  on  our  seamen 
receiving  their  hard-earned  pay,  infest  the 
decks  of  English  men-of-war  ;  there  they 
toil,  and  there  they  fatten.  Let  us,  how¬ 
ever,  strive  to  make  out  a  schedule  of  the 
effects,  natural  and  acquired,  which  com¬ 
pose  a  Jew  slopsollrr. 
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It  is  not  the  face  alone  of  our  hero 
which  needs  delineation  :  the  painter  who 
would  simply  portray  the  visage  of  the 
slopseller,  and  afterwards  trust  to  the 
general  observance  of  other  men  whereby 
to  supply  the  absent  members,  would  err 
most  criminally.  Horace  himself  never 
imagined  such  a  monster ;  it  would  be 
the  head  of  a  fox  on  the  body  of  a  mastiff 
— of  a  cat,  fixed  on  the  neck  of  an  ante¬ 
lope.  There  is  such  a  subtle  and  con¬ 
stant  communing  between  his  features 
and  every  other  part ;  such  a  continual, 
and  yet  repressed  agitation,  from  his  eye¬ 
lids  to  his  toes ;  such  a  catching  up  of 
the  fingers  and  acting  of  the  vertebrae, 
that  it  would  seem  some  spirit  of  gain 
inhabited  his  every  tendon  and  nerve,  and 
that  his  body  echoed  and  throbbed  through¬ 
out  with  their  clamour  and  their  stirring. 
If  nature  has  ever  placed  the  least  prin¬ 
ciple  within  him,  like  Ariel  in  the  pine, 
it  requires  more  than  mortal  power  to 
bring  it  to  the  light.  There  is  no  look¬ 
ing  at  the  face  of  the  slopseller — the  eye 
can  take  no  hold  of  his  features ;  they  do 
not,  as  the  old  poet  says  of  amber,  “  stroke 
the  sight,”  but  evade,  actually  slip  from 
it.  He  is  only  to  be  rightly  viewed  whilst 
asleep,  when  the  flaccid  lineaments,  un- 
tenanted  by  the  thousand  antics  which 
inhabit  the  waking  lines,  have  retreated 
back,  and  lie,  like  gorged  spiders  in  their 
webs,  in  the  modicum  of  brain  which  en¬ 
gendered  and  sustains  them.  Then,  and 
then  only,  might  the  limner  take  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  our  subject,  and  thus  the  likeness 
could  only  be  known  to  a  few  of  his  creed 
and  craft — for  never  yet  did  customer  hear 
a  slopseller  snore.  The  whole  life  of  our 
Israelite  is  a  long  game  of  verbal  and 
practical  lies — of  substitution  and  of  sy¬ 
cophancy.  His  prime  god  is  made  at  his 
majesty’s  mint ;  a  bank-note  is  to  him 
the  glorious  sky,  and  the  sum  it  carries, 
either  moon,  sun,  or  star,  according  to  the 
amount.  If  he  can  give  to  second-cloth 
the  passing  freshness  of  superfine,  he  is, 
in  his  own  esteem,  a  second  Descartes ; 
if  he  can  replace  copper  for  gold,  another 
Newton.  He  has  no  love  of  nature,  ani¬ 
mate  or  still ;  if  ever  he  stay  to  look  at  a 
bullfinch,  it  is  simply  to  reflect  on  the 
possibility  of  painting  its  hues  on  a  spar¬ 
row  ;  if  ever  he  gaze  at  the  veins  of  a 
pebble,  it  is  to  see  if  it  will  pass  for  an 
agate  or  a  cornelian.  Shew  him  Mount 
Vesuvius  in  full  eruption,  and  he  will 
speculate  on  getting  it  up  in  a  raree-show ; 
point  out  to  him,  by  the  glare  of  light¬ 
ning,  a  ship’s  crew  struggling  in  the  bil-  ' 
lows,  and  he  will  instantly  ponder  on 
what  the  men  have  in  their  pockets. 

We  must  picture  a  seaman  about  to 
pass  the  door  of  our  slopseller  ;  he  is  in  a 


moment  captured,  and,  although  penni¬ 
less,  becomes  a  ready  prey  to  the  Israelite, 
who  buys  the  next  three  years’  pay  of  the 
reckless  tar.  The  seaman  laughs  within 
himself — aye,  and  -when  he  gets  aboard 
his  mates  laugh  with  him — at  the  certain 
trick  practised  on  the  Jew;  for  when  did 
a  sailor  ever  think  of  time  ?  Did  he  ever 
think  it  possible  for  the  day  three  years  to 
arrive  ?  If  he  have  money  in  one  hand, 
he  thinks  he  holds  the  skirts  of  Time  with 
the  other.  The  slopseller,  like  his  bro¬ 
ther  crocodile,  is  amphibious,  and  can 
snap  up  a  mouthful  of  unwary  humanity 
ashore  as  well  as  in  his  native  deep.  • 
However,  it  must,  we  think,  be  owned, 
that  the  slopseller  is  more  potent  at  sea. 
By  sea,  we  mean  the  waste  or  forecastle 
of  a  man-of-war.  His  peculiarities  be¬ 
come  more  startling.  Like  Charles  Bran¬ 
don’s  armorial  bearings,  the  gold  cloth 
and  frieze  strike  out  a  contrast  sufficiently 
powerful  to  awaken  the  poetry  of  thought 
— philosophy.  To  the  proof. 

We  have  before  us  a  sailor,  who  hath 
felt  the  sun  in  every  region  of  the  world  ; 
heat,  wind,  and  rain  have  so  worked  upon 
his  face,  have  here  so  seared  it,  and  there 
so  adorned  it  with  protuberance,  that  his 
features  are  like  a  patch  of  old  wrali;  here, 
showing  a  fearful  chink — and  here,  tufts 
of  red  and  brown  moss.  He  stands  before 
us  the  very  embodied  idea  of  unthinking 
valour  and  honesty :  there  is  a  reposing 
strength  in  his  legs,  which  straggle  from 
each  other  like  two  clumps  of  leafless 
oaks ;  his  hands  drop  before  him,  like 
two  slabs  of  red  granite  ;  his  hair — that 
is,  if  he  do  not  nourish  the  coxcombry  of 
a  pigtail — mightily  resembles  bell-wire  in 
a  tangle  ;  his  very  hat  seems  dropped 
upon  his  head  (as  though  for  a  wager) 
from  the  main -  top.  This  man  appears  a 
hard  creature  to  digest ;  and  yet  our  slop- 
seller  shall  swallow  him,  as  though  he 
were  a  man  of  paste — the  mere  sugared 
image  of  a  confectioner. 

Observe,  gentle  reader — and  also  ye 
philosophers — if  here  you  would  see  the 
whole  deceit  and  trickery  of  the  world,  if 
here  you  would  look  upon  the  game 
where  is  pitted  craft  against  honesty — 
villany  against  ignorance — smiles,  asser¬ 
tions,  oaths,  and  pledges  of  reputation, 
against  the  profits  of  years  of  toil,  perhaps 
of  insult  and  of  bloodshed.  The  bit  of 
gold,  for  which  our  tar  hath  groaned  in 
hopeless  agony  beneath  the  surgeon — for 
which  he  hath  been  literally  sheeted  in 
his  own -gore — the  wages  of  such  pain  and 
terror  shall,  in  a  trice,  become  the  gain  of 
the  Jew,  for  a  wheedling  word,  a  smiling 
look.  Is  not  this  a  true  representation  of 
the  tragedy,  or — Democritus,  if  you  will 
have  it  so — the  comedy  of  Gain  and  Losi>? 
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played  on  tlie  world’s  wide  stage,  alike 
by  emperors,  by  lords  in  waiting,  and  by 
chimney-sweepers  ?  Many  a  veteran  hath 
gone  down,  a  most  lean  subject,  to  the 
grave  ;  whilst  a  musk-carrying  juvenile, 
who  could  sing  an  amorous  ditty  at  the 
table  of  my  lord,  hath  died  of  indigestion 
or  of  apoplexy  ;  the  shrill  pipe  of  a  boy 
hath  carried  it  before  the  indented  cica¬ 
trice  of  gray-headed  men.  We  repeat 
our  assertion  :  our  sailor  and  slopseller 
may,  in  their  simple  selves,  represent  the 
whole  two  parties  of  the  human  race — 
the  tricksters  and  the  tricked.  Three 
feet  of  the  forecastle  of  the  Bellona  may 
serve  for  the  whole  globe. 

We  beg  our  readers  to  keep  before  their 
eyes  the  person  of  our  sailor,  and  also 
narrowly  to  observe  the  movements  of  the 
Israelite,  now  preparing  to  assail  and  at¬ 
tack  the  huge  round  tower  before  him. 
See,  how  the  varlet  makes  towards  the 
tar  !  how  he  curls  and  bends  himself  up, 
as  though  he  would  absolutely  make  him¬ 
self  into  a  ball,  and  roll  into  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  betrayed  !  Now  this  Pro¬ 
teus  of  pinchbeck  and  stained  glass  alter¬ 
nately  flutters  and  stoops,  and  his  eye 
burns  with  brightness — not  with  a  com¬ 
mon  brilliancy — it  is  not  the  ray  of  com¬ 
mon  satisfaction,  but  the  gleam  of  a 
spear’s  point  held  to  the  heart  of  the  de¬ 
voted.  As  yet,  however,  the  contest  has 
been  held  at  a  distance  ;  the  slopseller 
has  only  attacked  with  greetings,  gentle 
inquiries,  and  salutations  ;  the  pike  is 
only  hooked — the  grand  beauty  of  the  art 
is  yet  to  be  displayed  in  playing  with 
him,  and  bringing  him  panting  to  the 
shore.  Jack  himself  throws  a  dash  of 
the  ridiculous  into  the  business ;  he 
checkers  with  individual  whim  the  else 
unrelieved  baseness  of  the  slopseller.  As 
the  Jew  advances,  the  sailor  (and  we 
would  be  sworn  he  has  never  read  Sterne) 
seems  “  pre-determined  not  to  give  him  a 
single  sous.”  Jack  straightway  becomes 
blunt  and  bristling  ;  he  puts  his  memory 
on  hard  duty,  and  summons  to  his  aid  a 
recollection  of  the  grievous  wrongs  he  has 
before  endured  from  “  the  tribe ;”  he, 
moreover,  doubly  arms  himself  with  the 
legendary  iniquities  of  every  slopseller, 
from  Wapping  to  Spithead ;  and  thus 
strengthened,  Jack  receives,  with  deadly 
determination,  the  first  advances  of  the 
aquatic  merchant.  Vain  man  !  weak  in 
your  vanity — lost  in  your  conceit !  Pound 
and  delivered  up  to  the  enemy,  even  by 
the  weapons  which  you  were  to  use  against 
him  ;  your  strength  avails  you  not  with 
him.  What  are  the  deep-set  grinders 
and  the  rigid  muscles  of  the  bull-dog 
against’the  tortuous  faculty  of  the  worm  ? 
The  brute  may  startle  wolves  from  their 


dens,  and  tear  into  powder  the  liard  earth 
beneath  it,  whilst  the  reptile  glides 
through  a  crevice,  and  evades  pursuit.  It 
is  almost  melancholy  to  observe  the  un¬ 
successful  trials  of  the  sailor  to  look  cun¬ 
ning  and  business-like  ;  his  features  are 
rebellious  and  will  not  submit  to  order ; 
whilst  he,  unconscious  man !  believes 
them  to  be  admirably  disciplined.  An 
elephant,  inquiring  into  the  legitimate 
construction  of  a  sixpence,  is,  we  think,  a 
ludicrous  object;  no  less  whimsical  is  our 
sailor  attempting  to  be  shrewd.  He  has, 
at  this  time,  but  one  thought — security 
against  the  Jew  ;  and  this  thought  runs, 
darkling  and  confused,  within  him,  like  a 
half-smothered  mouse  in  the  body  of  the 
elephant  just  noted.  At  every  turn  he 
becomes  more  bewildered  ;  and  our  slop- 
seller,  gaining  strength  as  the  sailor  sinks 
back  again  to  his  accustomed  state,  in  the 
moment  of  triumph  slips  the  article  of 
purchase  into  the  half-unresolved  hand  of 
the  man  of  the  waters.  And  what  has 
Jack  purchased  ?  Of  course  a  watch — 
one  that  hath  survived  a  three  days’  pos¬ 
session  by  nearly  half  the  seamen  of  his 
majesty’s  fleet.  The  first  article  a  sailor 
purchases,  and  the  last  he  parts  with,  is  a 
watch  ;  it  is  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  the 
alphabet  of  prize-money  ;  and,  even  if  it 
does  not  survive  the  first  wrinding-up,  still 
the  outside  looks  creditable  and  land-like, 
and,  long  ere  Blue  Peter  is  flying  at  the 
fore,  it  is  once  again  duly  returned  to  the 
slopseller,  with  a  loss  of  pounds  not  to  be 
thought  of  in  the  middle-watch.  As 
were  the  fatal  seeds  to  Proserpine,  so  is 
the  silver  monitor  to  our  tar;  having  once 
tasted  the  fare  of  our  slopseller,  he  is 
wholly  and  unreservedly  condemned  to 
him. 

A  fox  comes  into  a  farm-yard  with  a 
more  bold  and  upright  countenance  than 
does  a  Jew  slopseller  enter  a  man-of-war ; 
there  is  a  vile  slinking  principle  curling 
about  his  lips — a  fitful  puckering-up  of 
his  eyes — a  thrilling  of  chicane  at  the 
very  tip  of  his  nose — presenting,  on  the 
whole,  a  so  abject  and  contemptible  being, 
that,  were  your  dog  to  leap  from  your 
side,  and  pin  down  the  trader,  we  fear, 
instead  of  punishing  the  animal,  your 
momentary  feeling  would  be  to  pat  the 
sides  of  the  brute,  and  exclaim,  w  Well 
done,  honesty !” 

Our  slopseller  is  not  avaricious  and 
grasping  by  accident ;  he  is  trained  up, 
deeply  educated  in  the  game.  When 
scarcely  the  height  of  his  father’s  knee, 
the  watchful  parent  points  out  to  his  off¬ 
spring  the  bluff  and  sturdy  defenders  of 
their  country,  and  tells  him  that  on  such 
as  they  he  must  in  due  time  thrive  and 
fatten.  If  any  of  our  readers  doubt  the 
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fact,  let  them  but  glance  at  the  young 
pigmies  of  gain,  thriving  in  the  Minories. 
We  confess,  were  we  asked  to  instance  a 
startling  contrast  of  the  vastness  and  ma¬ 
jesty  of  nature,  and  the  subserviency  and 
meanness  of  man,  we  should  incontinently 
name  the  wide  and  wonder-striking  ocean, 
bearing  on  its  top  the  puny  shallop  of  the 
Jew  slopseller.  Certainly,  there  may  he 
many  such  dealers  imbued  with  every  fair 
and  benevolent  feeling  in  practices  of  trade 
with  the  ignorant  and  unthinking.  We 
may  gather  peaches  from  a  holly. 

Monthly  Magazine. 


THE  SISTERS. 

BY  ALARIC  A.  WATTS. 

“  1'hey  grew  together 
Like  to  a  double  cherry,  seeming  parted 
But  yet  an  union  in  partition  ; 

Two  lovely  berries  moulded  on  one  stem  : 

So  with  two  seeming  bodies,  but  one  heart.” 

Shaksfeare. 

I  saw  them  when  their  bud  of  life 
Was  slowly  opening  into  flower, 

Before  a  cloud  of  care  or  strife 
Had  burst  above  their  natal  bower  ; 

Ere  this  world’s  blight  had  marred  a  grace 
That  mantled  o’er  each  sparkling  face. 

What  were  they  then  ?  Two  twinkling  stars,— 
The  youngest  of  an  April  sky, — 

Far,  far  from  earth,  and  earth-born  jars. 
Together  shining  peacefully  : 

Now  borrowing,  now  dispensing  light, 

Radiant  as  hope,  and  calm  as  bright ! 

■What  were  they  then  ?  Two  limpid  streams, 
Through  life’s  green  vale  in  beauty  gliding, 
Mingling  like  half-forgotten  dreams  ; — 

Now,  ’neath  the  gloom  of  willows  hiding; 
Now,  dancing  o'er  the  turf  away. 

In  playful  waves  and  glittering  spray. 

I  see  them,  as  I  saw  them  then,  ’ 

With  careless  brows,  and  laughing  eyes ; — 
They  flash  upon  my  soul  again, 

With  all  their  infant  witcheries — 

Two  gladsome  spirits,  sent  on  earth, 

As  envoys  from  the  Muse  of  mirth  ! 

Such  Fancy’s  dreams, — but  never  more 
May  Fancy  with  such  dreams  he  fed  ; 

Those  buds  have  withered  (o  their  core, 

Before  their  leaves  had  time  to  spread  !— 
Those  stars  are  fallen  from  on  high, 

Those  twin  bright  streams  for  ever  dry  ! 

Whilst  Spring  was  gladdening  all  the  skies, 
’Mid  blooming  flowers  and  sunny  weather. 
Death  came  to  them,  in  gentlest  guise. 

And  smote  them,  in  his  love,  together  : 

In  concert  Ihus  they  lived  and  died, 

And  still  lie  slumberiug  side  by  side  ! 

Literary  Magnet. 
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A  VISIT  TO  A  MOUNTAIN  DEW 
MANUFACTORY. 

We  rambled  along  the  rocky  strand  of 
Glen  Veagh,  admiring  the  stillness  of  its 
waters — the  sublime  solitariness  of  its 
mountain  shore — here  a  ravine,  climbing 
up  amongst  the  hills,  its  chasms  and  its 
dancing  waterfalls,  fringed  with  birch  and 
stunted  oak — there  a  white  silicious  peak, 
protruding  itself  on  high,  over  which  the 
hawk  cowered,  as  if  priding  itself  on  its 
inaccessible  nest — before  us  the  sleeping 
lake,  extending  itself, 

“  Blue,  dark,  and  deep,  round  many  an  isle 

and  these  isles  are  set  like  precious  gems, 
with  just  enough  of  trees  for  ornament — 
the  birch,  the  rowan  ash,  the  service,  the 
holly — and  high  from  the  central,  largest 
and  most  distant  island,  arose  a  blue  and 
wreathed  smoke,  that  bespoke  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  mountain  dew — the  smoke  cer¬ 
tainly  added  much  to  the  picturesque 
accompaniment  of  the  scene,  and  we  could 
just  discern  a  small  cabin  or  sheeling  in 
the  island,  half  concealed  amidst  the 
copsewood  in  which  it  was  enveloped. 

I  could  not  help  expressing  a  wish  to 
see  the  process  whereby  this  admired  li¬ 
quor  was  compounded,  that  in  the  esti¬ 
mation  of  every  Irishman — aye,  and  high¬ 
born  Englishman  too — is  so  superior  in 
sweetness,  salubrity,  and  gusto,  to  all  that 
machinery,  science,  and  capital  can  pro¬ 
duce  in  the  legalized  way,  and  which 
verifies  the  observation  of  the  wise  man, 
“  that  stolen  waters  are  sweet.”  Just  as 
we  were  conversing  in  this  way,  a  man, 
turning  the  point  of  a  rock,  stood  unex¬ 
pectedly  within  a  few  yards  of  us.  He 
was  one  of  the  largest  men  I  have  ever 
seen  amongst  the  Irish  commonalty.  He 
was  tall,  that  is  not  unusual ;  but  he  was 
lusty,  his  bones  and  muscles  were  covered 
with  flesh  ;  there  was  a  trunk-like  swell 
in  his  chest,  and  a  massiveness  in  his 
body ;  a  pillar -like  formation  of  limbs, 
bespeaking  that  he  wras  a  man  moulded 
to  be  a  giant,  and  was  fed  up  to  the  full 
exercise  and  capability  of  his  frame.  He 
had  a  bull-like  contour  of  head  and  neck, 
short  and  crisp  curls  appeared  from  under 
a  small  hat,  which  seemed  unable  to  settle 
itself  over  his  ears,  from  the  full  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  organ  of  combativeness  that 
protruded  itself  in  this  region  of  his  cra¬ 
nium. 

The  man  stood  before  us  with  the  as¬ 
sured  look  of  one  who  was  prepared 
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saucily  to  say,  what  business  have  you 
here  ;  two  greyhounds  were  at  his  heels, 
and  a  lurking  grisly  cur,  half  bull-dog, 
half  terrier,  showed  his  white  teeth  and 
began  to  growl.  “  Oh,  how  are  you, 
Teigue,  cried  my  friend,  (who,  I  believe, 
knows  every  one  in  Donegal,)  w  how  are 
you,  my  gay  fellow  ?  1  am  glad  to  see 
you,  for  you  are  just  the  man  in  all  theSe 
mountains  that  I  wanted  to  see.”  “  Why, 
then,  your  honour,  I  am  entirely  obliged 
to  you,  and  in  troth,  when  I  just  came 
upon  you  now,  I  did  not  know  your  ho¬ 
nour  ;  for  as  I  was  just  walking  over  the 
mountain,  I  saw  some  strange  unco  peo¬ 
ple,  and  I  only  slipt  down  to  see  the  cut 
of  their  countenances.”  “  Ah,  Teigue,  I 
know  rightly  you  do  not  like  unco  people, 
for  fear  that  a  gauger  might  be  among 
them.”  “  Ah,  then,  now,  is  it  I  fear  a 
gauger  ?  Teigue  O’Gallagher  fear  a 
gauger  !  no,  nor  a  commissioner  ffo'm 
Dublin  Custom-House,  barring  he  had 
army  and  guns  at  his  back  ;  not  I,  by  my 
troth,  for  it’s  little  I’d  matter  just  taking 
one  of  them  by  the  waistband  of  the 
breeches  and  filluping  him,  do  you  see, 
into  the  middle  of  the  lake,  and  there 
leave  him  to  keep  company  with  the 
trouts.  No,  no  ;  but  the  likes  of  you — 
no  offence,  master — the  likes  of  you,  I 
mean,  not  in  the  inside,  but  teeth  out¬ 
wards,  might  come  and  give  information, 
and  put  dacent  people  to  trouble,  and  be 
after  bringing  the  army  here  to  this  quiet 
place,  and  put  us  out  of  our  way  and  all 
that.” 

u  Well,  Teigue,  you  know  me,  don’t 
you  ?”  “  I  do,  your  honour,  and  am 

sartain  sure  that  you  are  true  and  of  the 
right  sort,  and  every  inch  about  you  ho¬ 
nest.”  “  Well,  Teigue,  I  want  to  get 
this  gentleman,  who  is  a  friend  of  mine, 
on  the  lake  ;  he  desires  to  get  into  a  boat 
to  see  its  beauties  more  conveniently  ; 
besides,  he  has  a  longing  wish  to  see  how 
the  hearty  drop  is  made  ;  can  you  indulge 
him  ?”  u  That  I  will,  and  a  thousand 
welcomes.”  So  away  he  went  towards 
the  point  of  the  rock  which  jutted  out 
into  the  water,  and  putting  his  finger  to 
his  mouth,  he  sent  forth  a  whistle  that 
sounded  over  the  lake,  and  thus  reverbe¬ 
rating,  echoed  from  bay  to  bay,  and  mul¬ 
tiplied  itself  through  the  glens  and  gorges 
of  the  mountains  ;  at  the  same  time  he 
made  some  telegraphic  signal,  and  in  a 
minute  we  saw  a  boat  push  off  from  the 
island  of  Smoke.  While  Teigue  was 
absent,  1  asked  my  friend  who  he  was  ? 
Why,  says  he,  that  is  one  of  the  most 
comfortable  and  independent  fellows  in 
all  this  mountain  district ;  he  exerts  a 
muscular  and  moral  influence  over  the 
people  ;  he  has  a  great  deal  of  sense,  a 
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great  deal  of  determination,  a  constant 
view  of  his  own  interest,  and  luckily  he 
considers  that  interest  best  promoted  by 
keeping  the  country  in  peace.  Those 
that  fall  out  he  beats  into  good  humour, 
and  when  the  weight  of  his  argument 
cannot  prevail,  the  weight  of  his  fist  en¬ 
forces  compliance  with  his  wishes.  Then 
he  is  the  patron  of  illicit  distillation  ;  he 
i3  co-partner  in  the  venture,  and  is  the 
watchful  guardian  over  its  process  ;  there 
is  not  a  movement  of  a  gauger  that  he 
does  not  make  himself  acquainted  with  ; 
there  is  not  a  detachment  leaves  a  village 
or  town  that  he  has  not  under  watch,  and 
before  a  policeman  or  a  red  coat  comes 
within  three  miles  of  these  waters,  all 
would  be  prepared  for  them  ;  still  and 
worm  sunk,  malt  buried,  barrels  and  cool¬ 
ers  disposed  of,  and  the  boat  scuttled. 
There  is  not  a  man  in  Ireland  lives  better 
in  his  own  way  than  Teigue ;  his  chests 
are  full  of  meal ;  the  roof  of  his  kitchen 
is  festooned  with  bacon  ;  his  byre  is  full 
of  cows  ;  his  sheep  range  on  a  hundred 
hills  ;  as  a  countryman  said  to  me  the 
other  day,  “  Teigue  O’Gallagher  is  the 
only  man  of  his  sort  in  Donegal  that  eats 
white  bread,  toasted,  buttered,  and  washed 
down  with  tea  for  his  breakfast.” 

In  the  mean  time  the  boat  came  near, 
and  Teigue  joined  us ;  and  after  some 
difficulty  in  getting  aboard  from  the  rocks, 
and  adjusting  ourselves  in  proper  trim  in 
the  most  frail  bark  that  perhaps  was  ever 
launched  on  water,  we  rowed  out  into  the 
lake.  And  here,  really,  the  apparent 
peril  of  our  situation  deprived  me  of  the 
pleasure  that  might  otherwise  be  enjoyed 
in  the  picturesque  scenery  around  ;  the 
bottom  of  the  boat  was  covered  with  wa¬ 
ter,  which  oozed  in  through  a  sod  of  turf, 
that  served  as  a  plug  to  a  hole  in  its  bot¬ 
tom,  the  size  of  my  head  ;  and  Teigue 
O’Gallagher,  who  sat  at  the  head  of  the 
boat  surrounded  by  his  dripping  dogs,  al¬ 
most  sunk  it  to  the  gunwale,  and  every 
now  and  then  the  dogs,  uneasy  at  their 
confinement,  tumbled  about  and  disturbed 
our  equilibrium  ;  if  a  gust  of  wind  had 
come,  as  it  often  does  on  a  sudden  from 
the  hills,  we  should  have  been  in  a  peril¬ 
ous  state.  As  it  was,  the  two  young  men 
who  rowed  us,  and  who,  it  is  to  be  sup¬ 
posed,  could  swim,  enjoyed  our  nervous 
state,  and,  out  of  fun,  told  us  stories  of 
sudden  hurricanes,  and  of  the  dangers  and 
deaths  that  have  happened  to  navigators 
on  this  lake  ;  we,  therefore,  declined  a 
protracted  expedition,  and  only  desired 
to  be  landed  on  the  island,  where  we  ar¬ 
rived  in  a  short  time,  and  then  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  witnessing  the  arcana  of  illicit 
distillation.  The  island  that  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  looked  so  pretty  with  its  copsewood, 
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its  sheeling,  and  its  wreathing  smoke, 
when  we  reached  it  presented  as  ugly  and 
disgusting  a  detail  as  possible ;  and  a 
Teniers  or  a  Cruikshank  could  only  do 
justice  to  the  scene,  and  present  a  lively 
picture  of  its  uncouth  accompaniments. 

A  half-roofed  cabin,  in  which  was  a 
raging  fire,  over  which  was  suspended  the 
pot,  with  its  connected  head  and  worm*; 
two  of  the  filthiest  of  human  beings,  half 
naked,  squalid,  unhealthy  looking  crea¬ 
tures,  with  skins  encrusted  with  filth, 
hair  long,  uncombed,  and  matted,  where 
vermin  of  all  sorts  seemed  to  quarter 
themselves  and  nidificate  ;  and  where,  as 
Burns  says,  44  horn  or  bone  ne’er  dare  un¬ 
settle  their  thick  plantations ;”  these  were 
the  operatives  of  the  filthy  process  which 
seemed  in  all  its  details  to  be  carried  on 
in  nastiness. 

John  Barleycorn,  though  hero  hold. 

Of  noble  enterprise  ; 

When  Irishmen  distil  his  Mood, 

They  cleanliness  despise.” 

The  whole  area  of  the  island  was  one  dung¬ 
hill,  composed  of  fermenting  grains ;  there 
were  about  twenty  immense  hogs  either 
feeding  or  snoring  on  the  food  that  lay 
beneath  them  ;  and  so  alive  with  rats  was 
the  whole  concern,  that  one  of  the  boat¬ 
men  compared  them  in  number  and  in¬ 
trusiveness  to  flocks  of  sparrows  on  the 
side  of  a  shelling-hill  adjoining  a  corn- 
mill.  I  asked  one  of  the  boatmen  where 
the  men.  who  attended  the  still  slept. 
44  Och,  where  should  they  sleep  but  on 
the  grains  with  the  pigs  ?  they  have  never 
been  oft  the  island  these  six  months  ; 
they  have  never  changed  their  clothes,  and 
I  believe,  though  they  are  convenient 
enough  to  the  water,  they  have  never 
washed  themselves.”  44  And  are  they 
not  afraid  ?”  44  Why  who  would  they  be 

afraid  of  but  the  rats  ?”  44  And  do  they 

never  go  to  divine  worship  ?”  44  Ah,  that 

they  don’t ;  it’s  little  they  care  about  re¬ 
ligion  ;  one  of  them  is  a  Protestant,  and 
he  curses  so  much,  that  it’s  enough  to 
keep  ghost,  angel,  or  devil  off  the  place  ; 
and,  in  troth,  the  Catholic  is  not  much 
better,  may  be  the  priest  won't  have  work 
enough  with  him  yet.” 

I  was  truly  disgusted  with  the  whole 
scene,  and  anxious  to  quit  it.  I  was 
vexed  and  disappointed  to  find  such  a 
romantic  or  beautiful  spot  so  defiled,  so 
desecrated,  I  might  say,  by  a  manufac¬ 
ture  that  has  proved  of  incalculable  mis¬ 
chief  to  the  peaceful  habits,  the  moral 
character,  and  religious  duties  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  country ;  but  we  would  not  be 
allowed  to  depart  before  we  partook  of  the 
produce  of  the  pot.  With  all  his  faults, 
Pat  is  not  deficient  in  generosity,  and  he 
is  ever  ready  to  share,  yes,  and  often  to 


waste  the  liquor  which  he  has  a  peculiar 
delight  in  manufacturing  ;  because,  per¬ 
haps,  the  undertaking  is  attended  with 
risk,  and  gives  birth  to  adventurous  en¬ 
gagements  and  escapes,  and,  as  the  song 
says, 

“  An  Irishman  all  in  bis  glory  is  there.” 

Sketches  in  Ireland. 


ZEBUDAH  AWAITING  THE  RETURN  OF 
.  AHAB. 

Ah,  whither,  whither,  Ahab,  tarriest  thou, 

I  gaze,  but  cannot  see  thy  coming  prow. 

Yet  winds  are  fair,  and  the  wide  waters  free  ; 

Oh  what,  alas,  can  keep  my  love  from  me. 

To  night,  to  night  thou  said’st  thou  would’st  be 
here : 

Source  of  my  life,  some  ill  event  I  fear. 

Thus  mus’d  the  fair  one  as  her  deep-blue  eye 
Roll’d  o  er  the  wave  in  wild  anxiety, 

Till  naught  desci’ying  through  the  distant  haze, 
In  silent  vacancy  expired  its  gaze. 

Soft  play’d  the  night-wind  in  her  yellow  hair, 
That  falling  kiss’d  a  breast  than  snow  more  fair ; 
Or  rose,  uplifted  on  its  gentle  wing. 

Like  tendrils  round  her  ivory  neck  to  cling  : 
Again  her  eye  the  waste  of  waters  sought. 

Till  hope  decaying  faded  inie  naught, 

And  sadly  from  her  lips  these  ’plainings  ’scaped, 
As  wild  despair  a  thousand  terrors  shaped 
“  0  Ahab  !  whither,  w-hither  on  the  sea 
Stay ’st  thou  from  her  whose  heart  is  full  of  thee  ? 
What  keeps  thy  hark  upon  the  wat’ry  way, 
When  all  who  dwell  within  thy  walls  are  gay  ; 
When  every  eye  is  brjght,  and  bosom  glad. 

And  not  a  heart  but  my  lone  one  is  sad  ? 

Didst  thou  not,  smiling,  say  I  was  the  star 
To  light  thy  vessel  o’er  the  wave  afar? 

And  is  my  ray  less  bright  to  thee  this  eve 
Than  on  the  fatal  night  that  saw  thee  leave, 
When  thou  didst  kiss  away  my  parting  tear — 
Lov’d  of  my  heart,  why  tarriest  thou  from  here  ?” 
Thus  chiding  him,  with  anguish  in  her  look, 
Forth  from  her  window-seat  her  lute  she  took, 
And  as  her  fairy  fingers  o’er  it  rov’d, 

Warbled  in  sadness  to  her  best  belov’d. 

SONG. 

Far  as  my  anxious  eye  can  see 
Along  the  waste  of  waters  blue. 

Frequent  I  gaze  in  search  of  thee, 

But  fate  denies  thee  to  my  view. 

Whither,  O  whither  dost  thou  roam  ! 

Wanders  thy  bark  on  yonder  sea  ! 

Or  hast  thou  found  a  dearer  home, 

A  happier  than  thou  liadst  with  me. 

O  come  to  me  and  ease  my  heart 
Of  all  its  doubts — of  all  its  fears  ; 

Say  that  wTe  ne’er  again  shall  part, 

And  hush  my  sighs  and  dry  my  tears. 

Thus  sung  the  fair  one  in  her  mournful  mood. 
Amid  the  stillness  of  her  solitude. 

Ahab,  by  S.  R.  Jackson. 

/  - 

CURIOUS  MUSICAL  INSTRU* 
MENT. 

One  of  the  Hottentots  placed  himself  at 
the  entrance  of  the  tent,  and  sung  several 
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(’-after  songs,  accompanied  by  a  curious 
stringed  instrument,  called  a  gorrah  ;  he 
applied  his  breath  to  the  strings,  and 
produced  some  wild  and  pleasing  notes ; 
then  occasionally  recited  some  words, 
which  the  boor  interpreted  as  a  call  for 
the  chiefs  of  the  different  Caffer  tribes  to 
assemble  at  particular  places,  either  for 
war  or  hunting. — Scenes  and  Occurrences 
in  Caffer  Land. 


HONEY  HUNTING. 

At  the  end  of  a  path  we  discovered  a 
rude  but  very  ingenious  scaffolding  made 
by  the  Hottentots  to  obtain  honey  from 
the  hive.  The  rock  overhung  its  base  so 
much  that  very  great  labour  and  skill 
were  required,  and  risk  incurred,  in  fix¬ 
ing  and  tying  with  strips  of  bark,  the 
poles  and  branches  of  trees.  Their  reward 
may  literally  be  said  to  be  sweet.  The 
manner  of  finding  it  is  very  singular,  as 
related  to  us.  by  one  of  our  party,  who 
had  accompanied  a  Hottentot  in  search  of 
some.  The  Hottentot  went  to  a  place 
that  he  thought  likely  to  contain  the 
hives,  and  immediately  whistled  with  a 
sort  of  call  that  the  honey  bird  or  indicator 
is  accustomed  to,  when  the  little  feathered 
attendant  made  its  appearance,  chirping 
loudly  and  hovering  about  them  ;  it  then 
flew  forward,  still  chirping  and  watching 
to  see  if  they  followed.  It  tried  twice  to 
lead  them  across  a  kloof,  flying  back  and 
again  forward  to  entice  them  to  follow  ; 
they,  however,  not  liking  to  go  that  way, 
and  the  Hottentot  continuing  to  whistle 
the  call,  the  bird  at  length  flew  back,  and 
led  another  way,  still  watching  and  chirp¬ 
ing  to  them  to  follow  him,  which  they 
now  did,  and  very  soon  it  hovered  over  a 
place  in  the  rock,  where,  on  searching, 
they  found  a  hive  full  of  honey  ;  the  bird 
immediately  perched  in  a  bash  over  them, 
and  waited  patiently  till  they  had  taken 
the  honey,  when  it  flew  down,  and  took 
possession  of  the  nest,  and  eat’what  was 
left  for  it.  The  honey-bird  is  rather 
larger  than  a  sparrow,  with  brown  fea¬ 
thers.  The  quantity  of  honey  taken  every 
year  is  immense,  and  its  flavour  is  very 
delicious.  The  bees  seldom  or  never 
sting  if  they  are  not  hurt.  The  Hot¬ 
tentot  is  very  particular  in  his  manner  of 
leaving  the  honey  for  the  bird,  as  he  says 
that  it  will  then  remember  him,  and  lead 
him  another  tirhe  in  preference  to  any 
other  person.  When  the  bird  has  eaten 
the  honey,  the  young  bees  are  carefully 
closed  up  with  stones  to  prevent  the 
ratel*  from  taking  them  out,  and  as-  there 

*  A  kind  of  badger 


are  always  a  quantity  of  flowers,  the  bees 
never  want  nourishment _ Ibid. 


PORTRAITS. 

BY  MISS  LAN  DON. 

She  leant  her  head  bowed  down  upon  her  hand, 
A  delicate  small  hand,  with  a  slight  flush 
Of  red  inside,  as  it  had  prest  her  cheek 
And  stolen  its  blush  ;  that  cheek  was  very  pale  : 
’Twas  not  all  sickness,  sadness,  or  deep  thought, 
Rut  as  it  mingled  each  and  all  of  them. 

Health  w  ere  too  rude  a  gift  for  her  slight  form  : 
And  for  her  saduess,  —  ’twas  not  that  which 
springs 

From  evil  fortune,  sorrow,  or  disgust, 

Rut  that  which  ever  waits  upon  deep  thought. 
Her  dark  hair  was  just  parted  on  her  brow. 
Careless,  yet  graceful,  for  it  suited  well 
A  face  which  seemed  not  made  for  vanity  ; 

And  eloquent  words  were  passing:  and  at  times 
Her  eyes  were  raised  and  lighted  up ;  they  struck 
Upon  her  spirit’s  own  fine  chords  ;  at  last 
She  spoke — her  voice  was  low  and  tremulous — 
With  that  beseechinguess  of  tone  and  air 
Which  is  a  woman’s  own  peculiar  charm. 

Oh  !  never  should  a  woman’s  words  be  more 
Than  sighs  which  hare  iound  utterance. 

2. 

His  brow  whs  like  the  marble,  which  the  sun 
Hath  in  meridian  splendour  shone  upon, 
Whitening  awray  its  every  earthly  stain  ; 

With  not  a  colour  save  one  azure  vein  ; 

Too  clear  for  health,  to  show  that  life  was  there. 
Else  it  had  been  too  statue-like,  too  fair: 

And  there  were  sunny  curls;  they  were  too 
bright, 

Too  like,  alas  !  that  mockery  of  light 
In  summer  noontide  hours — such  as  is  thrown 
O’er  the  pale  whiteness  of  the  funeral  stone. 

His  mouth  was  feminine  in  loveliness. 

But  that  its  scornful  smile  could  well  express 
Proud  and  high  feelings ,  and  his  voice  was  low. 
Those  tones  that  to  the  heart  directly  go. 

And  cannot  be  forgotten :  he  seemed  one 
Who  knew  how  dearly  happiness  is  won ; 
Happiness  !  pleasure  I  should  rather  say. 
Happiness  never  made  on  earth  a  stay — 

But  he  is  in  the  grave — the  early  grave. 

Which  ruined  hopes,  and  withered  feelings  gave. 

SSstful  Somtstu  pftnts. 


CURE  FOR  A  CONSUMPTION. 

( F or  the  Mirror,  j 

In  the  month  of  May,  gather  the  flowers 
from  the  thorn  bush — boil  two  bunches  of 
the  blossom  in  half  a  pint  of  milk — let  it 
stand  till  it  is  about  as  warm  as  milk 
from  the  cow — drink  it  the  first  thing  in 
the  morning,  and  take  a  walk  immedi¬ 
ately  afterwards,  if  the  weather  is  favour¬ 
able,  and  a  cure  will  soon  be  effected. — 
This  recipe  has  performed  a  perfect  cure 
on  many  persons  ;  and  one  thing  must 
strongly  recommend  it,  which  is,  the 
impossibility  of  its  being  injurious  to  the 
complaint,  or  to  health,  and  therefore 
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well  worth  trying. — The  flowers  will  keep 
good,  and  be  fit  for  use  all  the  year,  if 
they  are  well  sprinkled  with  salt,  then 
put  into  an  earthen  pan,  or  preserving 
jar,  and  tied  down  tight  to  keep  the  air 
from  them.  N.  G. 

DAMPS. 

Among  the  remedies  for  damps,  one 
person  recommends  a  sheet  of  lead  a  little 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  between 
the  layers  of  brick  in  house  building  ; 
and  another,  whalebone  between  the  soles 
of  our  shoes.  Both,  it  seems,  are  spe¬ 
cifics  against  the  ascent  of  damps  to  our 
dwellings  and  persons. 

BLE ACHING  STRAW. 

The  customary  mode  of  bleaching  straw 
for  ornamental  use,  has  been  to  stove  it 
in  a  cask  with  burning  brimstone  ;  but 
til  ere  is  a  readier  method,  if  judiciously 
applied  : — Take  a  solution  of  muriatic 
acid,  and  saturate  it  with  potash  until 
the  effervescence  subsides.  Dip  the  straw 
in  the  solution.  Again  the  oxygenated 
muriate  of  lime,  which  may  be  had  at 
any  chemist’s  shop,  dissolved  in  -water, 
will  bleach  straw  without  the  least  dimi¬ 
nution  of  its  flexibility. 


S*rt>e  ©attmer. 

“I  am  but  a  Gatherer  and  disposer  of  other 

Motion 

At  a  late  fire  in  London,  while  the 
engines  were  discharging  their  contents 
against  the  front  of  a  house,  an  inscrip¬ 
tion  on  it  became  nearly  obliterated.  44  By 
my  sowl exclaimed  a  witty  Irishman, 
44  this  is  a  queer  time  for  a  joke.”  44  And 
who  the  devil  is  joking,”  growled  one  of 
the  firemen.  44  Why  don’t  you  see,  honey, 
how  you  are  playing  zipon  words replied 
Pat. 


A  gentleman,  finding  his  stock  of 
wines  and  spirits  rapidly  on  the  decline, 
asked  his  black  butler,  44  Sancho,  how  is 
it  the  last  wine  has  gone  so  quick?” 
Received  for  answer,  44  Why  Massa’s 
friends  drink  great  deal,  and  Sancho’s 
friends  drink  great  deal.”  The  difficulty 
was  at  once  cleared  up. 

AN  EPITAPH, 

IN  BRONLLYS  CHURCH-YARD,  IN 
BRECONSHIRE. 

On  a  man  who  was  killed  by  a  fall  from 
a  wagon-load  of  hay. 

Man’s  like  a  vapour,  and 
Full  of  woes  ; 

He  cuts  a  caper,  and 
Down  he  goes. 


A  baillie  in  one  of  the  towns  on  the 
coast  of  Fife  had  seen  a  ship  go  to  pieces 
during  a  violent  gale  of  wind ;  dead 
bodies,  casks,  chests,  &c.  came  floating 
in,  but  at  length  an  object  appeared 
which  he  could  make  nothing  of ;  this 
was  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  poor 
turkey,  whose  plumage  prevented  it  from 
sinking,  and  which  the  waves  were  wash¬ 
ing  ashore.  Whether  it  was  that  turkeys 
had  never  then  been  seen  in  Fifeshire,  or 
that  the  terrific  scene  had  utterly  confused 
all  distinctions  in  his  mind  between  zoo¬ 
logy  and  ornithology,  certain  it  is,  that 
with  his  hair  on  end,  and  his  mouth  wide 
open,  he  rushed  up  to  the  town  vocifer¬ 
ating  that  he  had  seen  a  dreadful  cretur — 
an  awfu’  cretur.  44  But  what  was  it, 
Baillie  ?”  said  the  astonished  citizens, 
44  what  was  the  cretur  ?”  44  Well,”  said 

he,  44  I  canna  tell,  but  as  I  am  a  living 
man,  and  hope  for  salvation,  I  tak*  it  to 
be  ane  elephant.” 


Water  is  generally  deemed  perfectly 
level,  if  still ;  but  it  is  certain,  from  the 
rotundity  of  the  earth,  that  a  canal,  a 
mile  long,  having  one  continuate  surface, 
has  one  Of  its  ends  eight  inches  below  the 
level  of  the  other. 


A  boy,  three  years  of  age,  was  particu¬ 
larly  backward  in  his  tongue,  and  his  pa¬ 
rents  feared  that  he  would  never  talk. — 
44  Send  him  to  a  girl’s  school,”  said  a 
friend. — The  hint  was  adopted,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  beyond  expectation. 


ON  A  GENTLEMAN  NAMED 
HEDDY. 

In  reading  his  name  it  may  truly  be  said 
You  will  make  that  man  dy  if  you  cut  off 
his  Hed. 


Sir  John  Pringle,  in  one  of  his 
works,  mentions  his  having  cured  a  sol¬ 
dier  by  the  daily  use  of  the  dog-and- 
duck  water,  which  in  former  days  stood 
where  now  stands  the  Bethlem  hospital, 
and  was  celebrated  for  a  medicinal  spa, 
as  well  as  being  a  public&house  of  great 
resort.  A  French  physician,  who  trans¬ 
lated  this  passage  of  Sir  John’s,  said, 
that  44  the  cure  was  effected  by  adminis¬ 
tering  an  excellent  broth  made  of  a  dog 

and  duck  /” 

/  . 


Printed  and  published  hi/  J.  LIMBIRD, 
143,  Strand,  ( near  Somerset  House,)  and  sold 
by  all  Newsmen  and  Booksellers . 
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Baxgoii-IIouse,  Shoe-lane,  formerly 
belonged  to  the  see  of  Bangor.  It  is 
situated  at  the  back  of  St.  Andrew’s 
Court,  and  at  the  south-east  corner  of 
St.  Andrew’s  church-yard,  and  was  the 
town  residence  of  the  bishops  for  many 
ages,  till  the  reign  of  Charles  I. ;  after 
whose  decease,  and  in  the  reign  of  Crom¬ 
well,  parliament  thought  proper  to  restrain 
the  number  of  buildings  then  erecting; 
whose  journal  mentions,  that  “  Sir  John 
Barkstead,  Knt.,  in  1G47,  purchased  of  the 
trustees  for  sale  of  bishops’  lands,  the 
reversion  of  a  messuage,  with  the  appur¬ 
tenances,  situate  near  Shoe-lane,  called 
Bangor-IIouse,  after  a  term  for  years  then 
unexpired,  with  some  waste  ground,  about 
104  feet,  intending  to  build  on  it.”  They 
assign,  as  a  reason  for  an  exemption  to 
Voi..  ix.  T 


this  favour*  that  the  place  was  “  both 
dangerous  and  noisome  to  the  passengers 
and  inhabitants.”  The  ground  is  now  in 
possession  of  the  see,  and  Air.  Barton  has 
informed  us,  that  in  his  juvenile  days  he 
remembers  a  garden,  with  lime  trees,  and. 
a  rookery,  whose  site  is  usurped  by  some 
very  disagreeable  erections.  Thus,  by  de¬ 
grees,  the  palace  and  its  domains  dege¬ 
nerated  into  the  very  wretched  hovels  at 
present  existing  there. 

There  is  a  pleasant  recollection  connect¬ 
ed  with  this  well-known  part  of  the  vast 
metropolis,  and  one  cannot  help  feeling 
regret  that  so  agreeable  an  association  must 
soon  be  dissolved,  as  the  whole  of  Shoe- 
lane  is  about  to  be  pulled  down  in  order 
to  effect  improvements  on  the  spot  now 
occupied  by  Fleet  Market.  For  the  pre- 
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ceding  engraving  and  notice  of  Bangor- 
House,  we  are  indebted  to  a  correspondent, 
and  as  he  has  strictly  confined  himself  to 
his  subject,  we  may  as  well,  before  we 
quit  this  neighbourhood,  here  record  a 
literary  reminiscence  connected  with  it. 
That  extraordinary  person,  Thomas  Chat- 
terton — described  by  Wordsworth  as 

“  Tlie  sleepless  boy,  who  perished  in  his  pride—  ” 

was  buried  in  the  workhouse  in  Shoe- 
lane.  He  died  in  Brook-street,  Holborn, 
by  a  voluntary  death,  of  poison.  Of  his 
body  being  interred  in  the  poorhouse,  an 
intelligent  author  has  observed — u  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  at  which  one  can  hardly  help 
feeling  a  movement  of  indignation.  Yet 
what  could  beadles  and  parish-officers 
know  about  such  a  being  ?  No  more  than 
Horace  Walpole.’’ 


THE  CUCKOO. 


To  the  ornithologist  the  month  of  April 
is  peculiarly  interesting,  as  the  migratory 
birds  return,  and  delight  us  with  a  sight 
of  their  varied  plumage,  and  their  no  less 
varied  peculiarities  of  song.  The  night¬ 
ingale  has  been  already  noticed  by  usy 
and  as  the  lone  cuckoo,  with  his  melan¬ 
choly  note  echoing  from  the  thin-leaved 
grove,  sends  forth  his  song  of  solitary 
gladness,  delighting  every  heart  with  his 
fresh  welcome  of  the  returning  spring, 
we  give  him  this  poetical  tribute  : — 

SONNET  TO  THE  CUCKOO. 

Lone  bird,  I  liear  thy  melancholy  voice, 

Amid  the  woods  and  thickets  wandering ; 

For  it  delighteth  thee  when  coming  Spring 
Puts  forth  the  green  leaf,  and  the  flowers  rejoice 
To  herald  forth  the  beauties  of  the  year. 

I  know  not  why  thy  monotones  appear 
Wild  and  unearthly  ;  and  the  hollow  sound, 

As  it  goes  floating  on  the  air  around, 

Seems  born  and  destined  for  another  sphere  ; 
But  so  it  is  ;  and  though  to  some  thou’rt  drear. 
To  me  there  is  a  measure  in  the  tone 
Of  thy  simplicity,  which  strikes  my  ear 
With  solitary  sweetness,  never  known 
To  them  who  wander  not  ’mid  forests  wild — 
alone ! 

The  process  of  vegetation  is  now  ge¬ 
neral  and  rapid  ;  and  the  blossoms  of  the 
apple  and  pear  present  to  the  eye  a  most 
agreeable  spectacle. 

THE  BLOSSOM. 

Little  thinkest  thou,  poor  flower, 

Whom  I  have  watched  six  or  seven  days, 

And  seen  fliy  birth,  and  seen  what  every  hour 
Gave  to  thy  growth,  thee  to  this  height  to  raise, 


And  now  dost  laugh  and  triumph  on  this  bough. 
Little  thinkest  thou 

That  it  will  freeze  anon,  and  that  1  shall 
To-morrow  find  thee  fallen,  or  not  at  all. 

Donne. 

The  fascinations  of  the  scpnery  of  this 
delightful  month  are  powerful  and  pleas¬ 
ing  ;  and  the  alternate  varieties  of  shower 
and  sunshine  enhance  the  beauty  of 
budding  leaves,  tender  grass,  and  the 
whole  landscape  of  nature’s  charms. 

THE  SPRING  SHOWER. 

Away  to  that  snug  nook;  for  the  thick  shower 
Rushes  on  stridingly.  Ay,  now  it  comes. 
Glancing  about  the  leaves  with  its  first  dips, 

Like  snatches  of  faint  music/  Joyous  thrush. 

It  mingles  with  thy  song,  and  beats  soft  time 
To  thy  bubbling  shrillness.  Now  it  louder  falls. 
Pattering,  like  the  far  voice  of  leaping  rills  ; 
And  now  it  breaks  upon  the  shrinking  clumps 
With  a  eras’)  of  many  sounds — the  thrush  is  still. 
There  are  sweet  scents  about  us ;  the  violet  hides 
On  that  green  bank;  the  primrose  sparkles 
there  : 

The  earth  is  grateful  to  the  teeming  clouds, 

And  yields  a  sudden  freshness  to  their  kisses. 

But  now  the  shower  slopes  to  the  warm  west. 
Leaving  a  dewy  track  ;  and  see,  the  big  drops, 
Like  falling  pearls,  glisten  in  the  sunny  mist. 
The.  air  is  clear  again,  and  the  far  woods 
Shine  out  in  their  early  green.  Let’s  onward 
then, 

For  the  first  blossoms  peep  about  our  path, 

The  lambs  are  nibbling  tlie  short  dripping  grass. 
And  the  birds  are  on  the  bushes.* 


“  BUFFOONS”  AND  “  MY  LORD 
MAYOR’S  FOOL.” 

( For  the  Mirror .) 

There  have  been  fools  in  all  ages  of  the 
world,  and  no  one  can  predict  when  the 
race  will  terminate.  Some  derive  the 
word  buffoon  from  u  buffo ,”  a  name 
given  to  those  who  appeared  on  the 
Roman  theatre,  with  their  cheeks  blown 
up ;  that,  receiving  blows  thereon,  they 
might  make  the  greater  noise  and  set  the 
people  u  a-laughing.”  Others  make  the 
origin  of  buffoonery  more  ancient,  tracing 
its  origin  from  a  .  feast  instituted  in 
Attica,  called  Buphonia.  Among  the 
Romans,  buffoons  were  in  high  repute  at 
the  tables  of  great  men.  Gallienus  never- 
sat  down  to  meat  without  a  second  table 
of  buffoons  by  him,  alias  Jack-puddings. 
Sir  Thomas  More,  who  was  one  of  the 
greatest  prodigies  of  wit  and  learning 
;  that  England  ever  produced  before  l  is 
time,  had  his  fool  or  jester ,  whose  name 
was  Henry  Patenson  ;  he  gave  this  fool 
to  u  My  Lord  Mayor,”  and  his  succes- 

*  Knight's  Quarterly  Magazine,  vol.  i.  p.48. 
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snrs.  Hence  the  proverbial  saying  of 
“•  My  Lord  Mayor's  Fool.''  * 

P.  T.  W. 


STANZAS. 

«t  Nemo  ante  obitum  potest  did  beatus 

Would  I  were  in  my  grave. 

Beneath  the  church-yard  tree  ; 

The  dark-green  grass  would  o’er  me  wave, 
And  sound  my  slumbers  be  ; — 

Unbroken  by  the  fearful  dreams 
That  haunt  my  living  sleep, 

And  leave  me  when  the  morning  beams, 

To  think — and  feel — and  weep. 

Away  with  mortar  life  ! 

I  call  up  days  gone  by — 

Sickness  and  sorrow,  pain  and  strife, 

Hurst  ou  my  startled  eye. 

Dim  shadows  of  departed  joys. 

So  fleeting  and  so  fair — 

Why  heed  ye  busy  Memory's  voice  ? 

Ye  tell  but  that  ye  were. 

And  thou,  O  Hope  !  with  smile 
And  sunshine  on  thy  brow, 

Whose  lovely  visions  aye  beguile — 

For  who  so  false  as  thou  ? 

Lo  !  stern  Experience  breaks  the  spell 
Thy  hand  had  on  me  cast ; 

And  now  I  read,  alas  !  too  well, 

The  future  in  the  past. 

Theu  wherefore  cling  to  life, 

That  frail  and  feverish  thing, 

With  crime  and  care  and  evil  rife, 

And  death  upon  its  wing  ? 

Oh,  no  !  within  the  quiet  tomb. 

Or  ’neatli  the  grass-green  sod, 

My  soul  would  find  a  better  home, 

■Till  call’d  to  meet  its  God. 

Norwich.  R.  W.  B. 
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SMALL  TALK. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  talk  well.  A 
man  may  read  many  books,  and  have  a 
tenacious  memory,  and  a  sound  judgment, 
and  no  small  portion  of  critical  acumen. 
He  may  express  his  thoughts  in  elegant 
language  ;  he  may  season  his  discourse 
with  wit,  and  be  a  living  lexicon,  and  a 
walking  encyclopedia;  and  yet,  after  all, 
be  but  a  dull  every-day  companion.  All 
the  world  don’t  read  books ;  and  all  who 
do  read  do  not  care  about  them ;  but 
every  body  loves  to  talk.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  very  pleasant  in  hearing  the  sound 
of  one’s  own  voice  ;  and  when  we  are 
wearied  with  toil,  or  tired  with  thought, 
we  love  to  chat,  to  set  the  tongue  in  mo¬ 
tion,  to  relieve  the  sense  of  weariness. 

*  This  race  of  beings  was  kept  at  court  till 
the  time  of  Charles  the  First. 

T  2 


There  seems  to  he  a  great  deal  of  wis¬ 
dom  in  speaking  contemptuously  of  com¬ 
mon-place  talk  ;  but  it  is  all  seeming. 
Real  wisdom  makes  a  man  a  most  agree¬ 
able  companion  ;  but  mock  wisdom,  the 
affectation  of  profundity,  the  prudery  of 
learning,  makes  him  quite  the  reverse. 
If  a  man  of  great  learning  be  an  agreeable 
man,  it  is  not  his  learning  that  makes 
him  so,  but  his  dexterity  in  managing  it. 
If  he  be  above  small  talk,  he  may,  for 
nine-  tenths  of  the  world,,  keep  his  learning 
to  himself.  It  is  an  admirable  conceit 
for  profound  critics  in  the  ancient  lan¬ 
guages  of  Greece  and  Rome  to  spend  years 
upon  settling  the  reading  of  an  old  song, 
and  write  volumes  upon  a  cadence,  and 
bury  themselves  in  dust  till  their  souls 
are  as  dry  as  a  stuffed  alligator,  and  then 
give  themselves  airs  upon  the  insipidity 
and  nothingness  of  small  talk. 

The  mistake  is  common,  though  not 
for  that  reason  less  a  mistake,  to  imagine 
that  it  is  the  easiest  matter  in  the  world 
to  talk  about  nothing,  or  every-day  occur¬ 
rences  :  it  requires  an  active  mind,  an 
observant  mind,  and  no  small  share  of 
that  invaluable,  unpurchasable,  and  al¬ 
most  unlearnable  quality,  good  humour, 
to  say  something  on  every  thing  to  any 
body.  It  has  been  sometimes  noticed,  as 
a  remarkable  and  amiable  trait  in  the 
Characters  of  some  men,  of  very  superior 
minds,  that  they  have  been  able  and  wil¬ 
ling  to  make  themselves  agreeable  to  chil¬ 
dren  ;  and  not  unfrequently  has  it  been 
observed  of  great  mcnarchs,  that  they  had 
something  to  say  to  every  body. 

If  a  man  must  never  open  his  lips,  but 
for  the  enunciation  of  an  aphorism,  or 
never  say  any  thing  which  has  not  been, 
or  may  not  be,  in  print ;  if  he  must  be 
everlastingly  talking  volumes,  or  discuss¬ 
ing  knotty  points  of  casuistry,  politics,  or 
metaphysics,  he  will  find  the  gift  of 
speech  rather  burthensome,  and  but  few 
of  his  audience  willing  to  hear  him  out. 

But  I  am  not  wishing  to  vindicate  non¬ 
sense,  or  extol  trifling.  I  am  only  put¬ 
ting  in  a  claim  for  the  due  honours  of  that 
species  of  talk,  which  must,  more  or  less, 
be  at  times  the  occupation  of  us  all.  We 
have  heard  of  co-nversaziones ,  where  com¬ 
mon-place  is  studiously  avoided,  where 
politics  and  weather  are  never  discussed, 
but  where  criticism,  or  metaphysics,  or 
antiquities,  and  matters  of  taste,  form  the 
sole  subjects  of  discourse.  This  sounds 
mightily  edifying  to  be  sure  ;  but  the 
most  egregious  common-place  is  not  un¬ 
frequently  heard  in  these  parties.  Let 
but  the  topics  of  the  day  be  known,  the 
last  novel,  or  picture,  or  public  singer, 
and  all  the  conversation  may  be  antici¬ 
pated.  In  order  to  shine,  the  mind  put# 
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‘itself  into  the  most  strained  and  unnatu¬ 
ral  attitudes,  and  displays  its  possessions 
-instead  of  exerting  its  powers  ;  and  many 
a  poor  soul  dares  hardly  open  its  lips  for 
want  of  having  read  certain  books,  or  seen 
certain  pictures,  or  statues,  or  opera  dan¬ 
cers. 

Small  talk  obviates  these  evils  ;  the 
mind  is  at  ease  ;  there  is  no  intention  of 
saying  any  thing  profound ;  there  is  no 
fear  of  disappointing  expectation ;  and  in 
this  delightful  recreation  we  often 

“  Snatch  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art.” 

It  is  very  pleasant  to  pass  time  agree¬ 
ably,  to  keep  the  mind  active  without 
wearying  it,  to  have  all  our  hours  en¬ 
gaged  in  some  form  or  other  ;  we  cannot 
do  this  without  some  share  of  small  talk. 

Perhaps,  if  this  art  were  a  little  more 
studied,  we  might  find  our  account  in  it. 
The  French  are  said  to  shine  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  ;  they  can  thus  make  themselves 
agreeable  at  very  little  expense  of  time  or 
thought ;  and  if  our  own  countrymen, 
without  sacrificing  their  solidity  of  cha¬ 
racter  and  compromising  their  sincerity, 
could  take  a  lesson  from  their  continental 
neighbours,  they  would  render  English 
society,  in  grace  as  well  as  substance,  the 
best  society  in  the  world. 


WHAT  IS  MAN? 

( For  the  Mhfior.) 

Man  is  a  being  endowed  with  every  sen¬ 
sible  faculty,  capable  of  doing  good  and 
evil ;  he  is  made  by  the  all-wise  Creator 
the  most  noble  of  the  animal  creation. 
Endowed  with  a  mind  capable  of  thought 
and  reason,  furnished  with  a  soul  that  af¬ 
fords  him  the  most  sublime  ideas — ideas 
which,  when  issued  from  his  fertile  ima¬ 
gination,  proves  his  great  superiority  over 
all  other  beings.  The  very  thoughts 
which  are  constantly  issuing  from  that 
mind,  when  it  is  well  cultivated  by  the 
advantages  of  a  good  education,  makes 
him  an  ornament  to  the  society  in  which 
he  circulates,  and  sometimes  to  mankind 
in  general.  The  talents  and  abilities  he 
possesses  are  of  the  most  brilliant  cast 
when  they  are  fully  developed.  The 
body  expands  in  bulk,  the  arteries  be¬ 
come  daily  fuller,  larger,  and  longer  ;  his 
nerves  gradually  firmer,  and  his  functions 
more  active.  But  this  is  a  description  of 
man  in  the  prime  of  life,  when  he  is  nei¬ 
ther  troubled  by  disease,  nor  tortured  by 
mental  affliction.  Let  us  compare  him 
to  what  he  was  when  a 44  puking  infant”  in 
his  44  nurse’s  arms” — a  poor  little  helpless 
being,  possessing  neither  sense  nor  reason 
to  guide  him,  (except  a  natural  instinct 
to  receive  milk  from  its  mother’s  breast;) 


no  strength  to  support  him,  no  abilities 
to  administer  to  his  comforts,  nor,  in  short, 
the  common  necessaries  of  life.  When 
afflicted  by  the  most  trifling  disease,  he 
is  nat  able  to  explain  his  feelings  but  by 
the  most  piteous  shrieks  and  cries,  which, 
were  it  not  that  he  is  supported  by  mater¬ 
nal  and  paternal  affection,  he  would  soon 
go  to  that 44  bourne  from  whence  no  traveller 
returns.”  Whereas,  if  we  only  look  at  the 
brute  creation,  we  shall  find  that  at  this 
period  providence  has  made  them  the  su¬ 
perior  of  man,  but  only  in  this  solitary 
instance.  The  quadruped  can  walk  and 
feed  without  help,  and  what  is  more,  is 
even  clothed  by  the  omnipotent  God.  In 
the  creation  of  the  world  and  mankind  he 
has  shown  his  infinite  power  and  glory.  But 
now  let  us  turn  to  man  in  his  latter  years, 
when  he  is  about  to  shake  off  this  mortal 
coil  of  infirmities  and  disease.  When 
old  age  approaches,  the  arterial  system 
acts  more  weakly,  the  veins  become 
filled,  the  irritability  is  less,  the  functions 
more  weak,  the  glands  diminish  in  bulk, 
the  fat  is  absorbed,  and  the  fluids  become 
more  acrid.  The  arteries  can  no  longer 
conquer  the  accumulated  load  in  the  veins, 
the  brain  is  overloaded,  and  serum  exhales 
in  the  abdomen  and  under  the  skin,  the 
vessels  of  the  glands  cannot  propel  their 
fluids,  the  nerves  no  longer  possess  their 
former  irritability,  and  the  senses  decay. 
From  these  causes  the  limbs  grow  stiff, 
the  arteries  ossify,  or  are  partially  converted 
into  bone,  the  whole  system  is  oppressed 
with  a  load  it  is  unable  to  overcome  ;  in 
fact,  the  proverb  becomes  verified,  44  once 
a  man ,  and  twice  a  child.”  Naked  and 
helpless  he  came  into  the  world,  and  help¬ 
less  he  goes  out  of  it.  His  memory  fails, 
his  steps  falter,  his  voice  trembles,  his 
health  decays,  his  eyes  become  dim,  and 
at  last  his  vital  functions  refuse  to  per¬ 
form  their  office,  nature  fails,  and  he  ex¬ 
pires.  H.  W.  Dewhurst. 
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THE  GOLDEN  CUP  AND  THE 
DISH  OF  SILVER. 

Every  one  knows  what  a  dog’s  life  the 
miserable  Jews  lead  all  over  the  world, 
but  especially  among  the  Turks,  who 
plunder  them  of  their  riches,  and  slay 
them  on  the  most  frivolous  pretences. 
Thus,  if  they  acquire  any  wealth,  they 
are  obliged  to  hide  it  in  holes  and  cor¬ 
ners,  and  to  snatch  their  scanty  enjoyments 
by  stealth,  in  recompense  of  the  buffets 
and  contumely  of  their  turbaned  oppres¬ 
sors. 
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In  this  manner  lived  Yussuf,  a  Hebrew 
of  great  wealth  and  wisdom,  but,  out¬ 
wardly,  a  poor  beggarly  druggist,  inha¬ 
biting,  with  his  wife,  Anna,  one  of  the 
meanest  houses  in  Constantinople.  The 
curse  of  his  nation  had  often  fallen  bit¬ 
terly  upon  his  head  ;  his  great  skill  in 
medicine  procuring  him  some  uncertain 
favour  from  the  Turks,  but  on  the  failure 
of  his  remedies,  a  tenfold  proportion  of 
ill-usage  and  contempt.  In  such  cases,  a 
hundred  blows  on  the  soles  of  his  feet 
were  his  common  payment  ;  whereas,  on 
the  happiest  cures,  he  was  often  dismissed 
with  empty  hands  and  some  epithet  of 
disgrace. 

As  he  was  sitting  one  day  at  his  hum¬ 
ble  door,  thinking  over  these  miseries,  a 
Janizary  came  up  to  him,  and  commanded 
Yussuf  to  go  with  him  to  his  aga  or  cap¬ 
tain,  whose  palace  was  close  at  hand. 
Yussuf ’s  gold  immediately  weighed  heavy 
at  his  heart,  as  the  cause  of  this  sum¬ 
mons  ;  however,  he  arose  obediently,  and 
followed  the  soldier  to  the  aga,  who  was 
sitting  cross-legged  on  a  handsome  carpet, 
with  his  long  pipe  in  his  mouth.  The 
Jew,  casting  himself  on  his  knees,  with 
his  face  to  the  floor,  began,  like  his  bre¬ 
thren,  to  plead  poverty  in  excuse  for  the 
shabbiness  of  his  appearance  ;  but  the  aga 
interrupting  him,  proceeded  to  compliment 
him  in  a  flattering  strain  on  his  reputation 
for  wisdom,  which  he  said  had  made  him 
desirous  of  his  conversation.  He  then 
ordered  the  banquet  to  be  brought  in  ; 
whereupon  the  slaves  put  down  before 
them  some  wine  in  a  golden  cup,  and 
some  pork  in  a  dish  of  silver  ;  both  of 
which  were  forbidden  things,  and  there¬ 
fore  made  the  Jew  wonder  very  much  at 
such  an  entertainment.  The  aga  then 
pointing  to  the  refreshments,  addressed 
him  as  follows  : — 

u  Yussuf,  they  say  you  are  a  very  wise 
and  learned  man,  and  have  studied  deeper 
than  any  one  the  mysteries  of  nature.  I 
have  sent  for  you,  therefore,  to  resolve  me 
on  certain  doubts  concerning  this  flesh 
and  this  liquor  before  us  ;  the  pork  being 
as  abominable  to  your  religion  as  the 
wine  is  unto  ours.  But  I  am  especially 
curious  to  know  the  reasons  why  your 
prophet  should  have  forbidden  a  meat, 
which,  by  report  of  the  Christians,  is  both 
savoury  and  wholesome  ;  wherefore  I  will 
have  you  to  proceed  first  with  that  argu¬ 
ment,  and,  in  order  that  you  may  not 
discuss  it  negligently,  I,  am  resolved,  in 
case  you  fail  to  justify  the  prohibition, 
that  you  shall  empty  the  silver  dish  be¬ 
fore  you  stir  from  the  place.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  to  show  you  that  I  am  equally  can¬ 
did,  I  promise,  if  you  shall  thereafter 
prove  to  me  the  unreasonableness  of  the 


injunction  against  wine,  I  will  drink  off 
this  golden  goblet  as  frankly  before  we 
part.” 

The  terrified  Jew  understood  very 
readily  the  purpose  of  this  trial ;  how¬ 
ever,  after  a  secret  prayer  to  Moses,  he 
began  in  the  best  way  he  could  to  plead 
against  the  abominable  dish  that  was 
steaming  under  his  nostrils.  He  failed, 
notwithstanding,  to  convince  the  sceptical 
aga,  who,  therefore,  commanded  him  to 
eat  up  the  pork,  and  then  begin  his  dis¬ 
course  in  favour  of  the  wine. 

The  sad  Jew,  at  this  order,  endea¬ 
voured  to  move  the  obdurate  Turk  by  his 
tears ;  but  the  aga  was  resolute,  and  draw¬ 
ing  his  crooked  scimitar,  declared,  “  that 
if  Yussuf  did  not  instantly  fall  to,  he 
would  smite  his  head  from  his  shoulders.” 

It  was  time,  at  this  threat,  for  Yussuf 
to  commend  his  soul  unto  heaven,  for  in 
Turkey  the  Jews  wear  their  heads  very 
loosely  ;  however,  by  dint  of  fresh  tears 
and  supplications,  he  obtained  a  respite  of 
three  days,  to  consider  if  he  could  not 
bring  forward  any  further  arguments. 

As  soon  as  the  audience  was  over,  Yus¬ 
suf  returned  disconsolately  to  his  house, 
and  informed  his  wife  Anna  of  what  had 
passed  between  him  and  the  aga.  The 
poor  woman  saw  clearly  how  the  matter 
would  end,  for  it  was  aimed  only  at  the 
confiscation  of  their  riches.  She  advised 
Yussuf,  therefore,  instead  of  racking  his 
wits  for  fresh  arguments,  to  carry  a  bag 
of  gold  to  the  aga,  who  condescended  to 
receive  his  reasons ;  and  after  another 
brief  discourse,  to  grant  him  a  respite  of 
three  days  longer.  In  the  same  manner 
Yussuf  procured  a  further  interval,  but 
somewhat  dearer  ;  so  that  in  despair  at 
losing  his  money  at  this  rate,  he  returned 
for  the  fourth  time  to  the  palace. 

The  aga  and  Yussuf  being  seated  as 
before,  with  the  mess  of  pork  and  the 
wine  between  them,  the  Turk  asked  if  he 
had  brought  any  fresh  arguments.  The 
doctor  replied,  u  Alas  !  he  had  already 
discussed  the  subject  so  often,  that  his 
reasons  were  quite  exhausted  ;”  where¬ 
upon  the  flashing  scimitar  leaping  quickly 
out  of  its  scabbard,  the  trembling  He¬ 
brew  plucked  the  loathsome  dish  towards 
him,  and  with  many  struggles  began  to 
eat. 

It  cost  him  a  thousand  wry  faces  to 
swallow  the  first  morsel ;  and  from  the 
laughter  that  came  from  behind  a  silken 
screen,  they  were  observed  by  more  mock¬ 
ers  beside  the  aga,  who  took  such  a  cruel 
pleasure  in  the  amusement  of  his  women, 
that  Yussuf  was  compelled  to  proceed 
even  to  the  licking  of  the  dish.  He  wras 
then  suffered  to  depart,  without  wasting 
any  logic  upon  the  cup  of  wine,  which. 
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after  his  loatRsome  meal,  he  would  have 
been  quite  happy  to  discuss 

I  guess  not  how  the  Jew  consoled  him¬ 
self  besides  for  his  involuntary  sin,  but 
he  bitterly  cursed  the  cruel  aga  and  all  his 
wives,  who  could  not  amuse  their  indo¬ 
lent  lives  with  their  dancing-girls'  and 
tale-tellers,  but  made  merry  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  his  soul.  His  wife  joined  heartily 
in  his  imprecations  ;  and  both  putting- 
ashes  on  their  heads,  they  mourned  and 
cursed  together  till  the  sunset.  There 
came  no  Janizary,  however,  on  the  mor¬ 
row,  as  they  expected  ;  but  on  the  eighth 
day  Yussuf  was  summoned  again  to  the 
aga. 

The  Jew,  at  this  message,  began  to 
weep,  making  sure,  in  his  mind,,  that  a 
fresh  dish  of  pork  was  prepared  for  him  ; 
however,  he  repaired  obediently  to  the 
palace,  where  he  was-  told  that  the  fa¬ 
vourite  lady  of  the  harem  was. indisposed, 
and  the  aga  commanded  him  to  prescribe 
for  her.  Now,  the  Turks  are  very  jealous 
of  their  mistresses,  and  disdain,  espe¬ 
cially,  to  expose  them  to  the  eyes  of  inti- 
dels,  of  whom  the  Jews  are  held  the  most 
vile;  wherefore,  when  Yussuf  began  to 
see  his  patient,  she  was  allowed  to  be 
brought  forth  only  in  a  long  white  veil, 
that  reached  down  to  her  feet.  The  aga, 
notwithstanding  the  folly  of  such  a  pro¬ 
ceeding,  forbade  her  veil  to  be  lifted  ; 
neither  would  he  permit  the  Jew  to  con¬ 
verse  with  her,  but  commanded  him,  on 
pain  of  death,  to  return  home  and  prepare 
his  medicines. 

The  wretched  doctor,  groaning  all  the 
way,  went  back  to  his  house,  without 
wasting  a  thought  on  what  drugs  he 
should  administer  on  so  hopeless  a  case  ; 
but  considering,  instead,  the  surgical 
practice  of  the  aga,  which  separated  so 
many  necks.  However,  he  told  his  wife 
of  the  new  jeopardy  he  was  placed  in  for 
the  Moorish  Jezebel. 

“  A  curse  take  her !”  said  Anna ; 
“  give  her  a  dose  of  poison,  and  let  her 
perish  before  his  eyes.” 

“  Nay,”  answered  the  Jew,  “  that  will 
be  to  pluck  the  sword  down  upon  our  own 
heads  ;  nevertheless,  1  will  cheat  the  in¬ 
fidel’s  concubine  with  some  wine,  which 
is  equally  damnable  to  their  souis ;  arid 
may  God  visit  upon  their  conscience 
the  misery  they  have  enforced  upon 
mine !” 

In  this  bitter  mood,  going  to  a  filthy 
hole  in  the  floor,  he  drew  out  a  flask  of 
schiraz  ;  and  bestowing  as  many  Hebrew 
curses  on  the  liquor,  as  the  Mussulmen 
are  wont  to  utter  of  blessings  over  their 
medicines,  he  filled  up  some  physic  bot¬ 
tles,  and  repaired  with  them  to  the  palace. 

And  now  let  the  generous  virtues  of 


good  wine  be  duly  lauded  for  the  happy 
sequel  ! 

The  illness  of  the  favourite,  being 
merely  a  languor  and  melancholy,  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  voluptuous  indolence  of 
her  life,  the  draughts  of  Yussuf  soon  dis¬ 
sipated  her  chagrin,  in  such  a  miraculous 
manner,  that  she  sang  and  danced  more 
gaily  than  any  of  her  slaves.  The  aga, 
therefore,  instead  of  beheading  Yussuf, 
returned  to  him  all  the  purses  of  gold  he 
had  taken,  to  which  the  grateful  lady, 
besides,  added  a  valuable  ruby ;  and, 
thenceforward,  when  she  was  ill,  would 
hare  none  but  the  Jewish  physician. 

Thus  Yussuf  saved  both  his  head  and 
his  money,  and,  besides,  convinced  the 
aga  of  the  virtues  of  good  wine  ;  so  th^t 
the  golden  cup  was  finally  emptied  as 
well  as  the  dish  of  silver. 

Hood's'  National  Tales. 


&ttec&ote3  amftr  2SUcolIections. 

Notings,  selections. 

Anecdote  and  joke : 

Our  recollections  ; 

With  gravities  for  graver  folk. 

MRS.  SIDDONS  IN  THE  CHARACTER 
OF  LADY  MACBETH. 

North. —  - - -  Sarah  was  a  glorious  crea¬ 

ture.  Methinks  I  see  her  now  in  the 
sleep-walking  scene  ! 

Shepherd.— As  Leddy  Macbeth  !  Her 
gran’  high  straicht-nosed  face,  whiter  than 
ashes  !  Fixed  een,  no  like  the  een  o’ 
the  dead,  yet  hardly  mair  like  them  o’ 
the  Xeevin’ ;  dim,  and  yet  licht  wi’  an 
obscure  lustre  through  which  the  tor¬ 
mented  sowl  looked  in  the  chains  o’  sleep 
and  dreams  wi’  a’  the  distraction  o’  re¬ 
morse  and  despair, — and  oh  !  sic  an  ex¬ 
panse  o’  forehead  for  a  warld  o’  dreadfu’ 
thochts,  aneath  the  braided  blackness  o’ 
her  hair,  that  had  nevertheless  been  put 
up  wi*  a  steady  and  nae  uncarefu’  haun* 
before  the  troubled  Leddy  had  lain  doon, 
for  it  behoved  ane  so  high-born  as  she, 
in  the  middle  o’  her  ruefu’  trouble,  no  to 
neglect  what  she  owed  to  her  stately 
beauty,  and  to  the  head  that  lay  on  the 
couch  of  ane  o’  Scotland’s  Thanes — noo, 
likewise  about  to  be,  during  the  short 
space  o’  the  passing  o’  a  thunder-cloud, 
her  bluidy  and  usurping  king. 

North. — Whisht — Tickler — whisht — 
no  coughing. 

Shepherd. — Onwards  she  used  to  come 
—  no  Sarah  Siddons  —  but  just  Leddy 
Macbeth  hersel’  —  though  through  that 
melancholy  masquerade  o’  passion,  the 
spectator  aye  had  a  confused  glimmerin’ 
apprehension  o’  the  great  actress — glidin’ 
wi’  the  ghost-like  motion  o’  nicht-wan- 
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tierin’  purest,  unconscious  o’  surroundin’ 
objects, — for  oh  !  how  could  the  glazed, 
yet  gleamin’  een,  see  aught  in  this  mate¬ 
rial  world  ?  —  yet,  by  some  mysterious 
power  o’  instinct,  never  touchin’  ane  o’ 
the  impediments  that  the  furniture  o’  the 
auld  castle  micht  hae  opposed  to  her 
haunted  footsteps, — on  she  came,  wring, 
wringin’  her  hauns,  as  if  washin’  them 
in  the  cleansin’  dews  frae  the  blouts  o’ 
blood, — but  wae’s  me  for  the  murderess, 
out  they  wad  no  be,  ony  mair  than  the 
stains  on  the  spat  o’  the  floor  where  some 
midnicht  slain  Christian  has  groaned  out 
his  soul  aneath  the  dagger’s  stroke,  when 
the  sleep  in’  hoose  heard  not  the  shriek  o’ 
departing  life. 

Tickler — North,  look  at  James’s  face. 
Confound  me,  under  the  inspiration  of 
the  moment,  if  it  is  not  like  John  Kem¬ 
ble’s  ! 

Shepherd. — Whether  a’  this,  sirs,  was 
natural  or  not,  ye  see  I  dinna  ken,  be¬ 
cause  I  never  beheld  ony  woman,  either 
gentle  or  semple,  walkin’  in  her  sleep 
after  having  committed  murder.  But, 
Lord  save  us !  that  hollow,  broken-hearted 
voice,  “  out  damned  spot,”  wa3  o’  itsell 
aneugh  to  tell  to  a’  that  heard  it,  that 
crimes  done  in  the  flesh,  during  time,  will 
needs  be  punished  in  the  spirit  during 
eternity.  It  was  a  dreadfu’  homily  yon, 
sirs  ;  and  wha  that  saw’t  would  ever  ask 
whether  tragedy  or  the  stage  was  moral, 
purging  the  soul,  as  she  did,  wi'  pity  and 
wi’  terror  ? — Nodes  Ambrosiatue . 

Blackwood's  Magazine. 

hare  instance  of  self-devotion. 

A  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Macken¬ 
zie  happened  to  be  in  a  cabin  with  Prince 
Charles  Edward,  when  they  were  suddenly 
surrounded  by  a  detachment  of  Eng¬ 
lish  troops,  advancing  from  every  point- 
Charles  was  then  asleep,  and  was  awak¬ 
ened  to  be  informed  of  his  inevitable 
danger.  “  Then  we  must  die,”  said  he, 
“  like  brave  men,  with  swords  in  our 
hands.”  “  No,  Prince,”  said  Mackenzie, 
“  resources  still  remain.  I  will  take  your 
name,  and  face  one  of  the  detachments. 
I  know  what  my  fate  will  be  ;  but  whilst 
rkeep  it  employed,  your  royal  highness 
will  have  time  to  escape.”  Mackenzie 
rushed  forward,  sword  in  hand,  against  a 
detachment  of  fifty  men ;  and  as  he 
fell,  covered  with  wounds,  he  exclaimed, 
“  You  know  not  what  you  have  done  ; 
you  have  killed  your  Prince.”  His  head 
was  cut  off,*  and  carried,  without  delay, 
to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  Exulting 
in  his  prize,  the  Duke  set  off'  next  day 
for  London,  with  the  head  packed  up  in 
his  chaise.  And  the  belief  that  the  Prince 
was  dead,  not  only  relaxed  for  a  time  the 


diligence,  of  Ivis  puvsuers,  but  even  sus¬ 
pended  the  work  of  havoc  and  desolation 
against  the  unfortunate  Highlanders.  At 
length,  after  wandering  from  place  to 
place  in  various  disguises,  often  lodging 
in  caves  and  woods,  destitute  of  the  com¬ 
mon  necessaries  of  life,  Charles  embarked 
on  board  a  privateer,  sent  from  France  to 
receive  him,  and  landed  safely  at  Morlaix, 
in  Bretagne. — Stewart's  Hist,  of  Scotland. 

SONG. 

How  smooth  o’er  the  waters 
Our  gondola  glides. 

How  gently  it  wakens 
The  slumbering  tides; 

No  breezes  come  floating 
Above  their  calm  breast, 

But  on  earth  and  in  heaven 
All  nature’s  at  rest. 

What  joy  to  be  near  thee  ! 

Alone  to  be  near — 

And  to  list  to  the  voice  that 
No  other  can  hear; 

To  gaze  on  thee,  smiling, 

My  beautiful  one, 

Thus  calm,  like  the  waters 
Our  bark  is  upon. 

1  feel,  on  this  still  wave. 

Beside  one  so  dear. 

Like  those  who  inhabit 
Some  happier  sphere, 

Yet  roam  on  oun  earth,  to  . 

Companion  the  spring — 

Who  taste  of  its  pleasures. 

But  feel  not  its  sting. 

THE  ETTRICK  SHEPHERD’S  REMARKS 
ON  DINNER  FARE. 

For  me,  sufficient  is  the  rule  of  three. 
I  care  little  for  soop,  unless  kail,  or 
cocky-leeky,  or  hare-soop,  or  mock-turtle, 
which  is  really,  considerin’  it’s  only  mock, 
a  pleasant  platefu’ ;  or  hodge-podge,  or 
potawtoe-bioth,  wi’  plenty  o’  mutton- 
banes,  and  weel  peppered ;  but  your  white 
soops,  and  your  broon  soops,  and  your 
vermisilly,  I  think  naething  o’,  and  they 
only  serve  to  spoil,  without  satisfyin’  a 
gude  appeteCt,  of  which  nae  man  o’  sense 
will  ever  tak'aif  the  edge  afore  he  attacks 
a  dish  that  is  in  itself  a  dinner.  I  like 
to  bring  the  haill  power  o’  my  stamach, 
to  bear  on  vittles  that’s  worthy  o’t,  and 
no  to  fritter’t  awa’  on  side  dishes,  sic  as 
pates,  and  trash  o’  that  sort,  only  fit  for 
boardin’-school  misses,  wi’  wee  shiimpit 
mouths,  no  able  to  eat  muckle,  and 
ashamed  to  eat  even  that ;  a’  covered  wi’ 
blushes,  puii  things,  if  ye  but  offer  to 
help  onything  on  till  their  plates,  or  to 
tell  them  no  to  mind  folk  starin’,  but  to 
mak  a  gride  dinner,  for  that  it  will  do 
them  na\  harm,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
mingle  roses  with  the  lilies  of  their  deli¬ 
cate  beauty. — Nodes  Ambrosiatue. 

Blackwood' s  Magazine. 
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The  monastery  of  Inch-Colm  is  on  the 
island  of  St.  Columba,  or  Amonia,  situ¬ 
ated  about  sis  miles  west  of  the  island  of 
Inchkeith,  and  within  four  miles  and  a 
half  of  Queen’s  Ferry.  According  to 
Fordun,  it  owed  its  foundation  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  occasion.  About  the  year  1123, 
king  Alexander  I.  having  some  business 
of  state  which  obliged  him  to  cross  the 
Queen’s  Ferry,  was  overtaken  by  a  ter¬ 
rible  tempest,  blowing  from  the  south¬ 
west.  This  obliged  the  sailors  to  make 
for  this  island  of  Amonia,  which  they 
reached  with  the  greatest  risk  and  diffi¬ 
culty.  Here  they  found  a  poor  hermit, 
who  lived  a  religious  life  according  to 
the  rules  of  St.  Columba,  and  performed 
service  in  a  small  chapel,  supporting  him¬ 
self  by  the  milk  of  one  cow,  and  the  shell¬ 
fish  he  could  pick  up  on  the  shore.  Ne¬ 
vertheless,  out  of  these  small  means  he 
entertained  the  king  and  his  retinue  for 
three  days,  the  time  which  they  were 
confined  by  the  wind.  During  the  storm, 
and  while  at  sea  in  the  greatest  danger, 
the  king  made  a  vow,  that  if  St.  Columba 
would  bring  him  safe  to  that  island,  he 
would  then  found  a  monastery  to  his  ho¬ 
nour,  and  which  would  be  an  asylum  and 
relief  to  navigators.  He  was  moreover 
further  moved  to  this  foundation  by  hav¬ 
ing  from  his  childhood  entertained  a  par¬ 
ticular  veneration  and  honour  for  that 
saint,  derived  from  his  parents,  who  were 
long  married  without  issue,  till  implor¬ 
ing  the  aid  of  St.  Columba,  their  re¬ 
quest  was  most  graciously  granted.  This 
monastery  was  founded  for  canons  of  St. 
Augustin,  and  dedicated  to  the  honour  of 
St.  Columba.  Allan  de  Mortimer,  knight, 
lord  of  Aberdour,  gave  all  to  God  and 


the  monks  of  this  abbey,  the  entire  moiety 
of  the  lands  of  his  town  of  Aberdour,  for 
a  burying-place  for  himself  and  posterity 
in  the  church  of  that  monastery.  Wal¬ 
ter  Roremaker,  abbot  of  this  place,  was 
one  of  the  continuators  of  John  Fordun’s 
Scoti  Chronicon.  as  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
Liber  Carthusianorum  de  Perth ,  in  the 
Advocates  Library :  he  died  in  the  year 
1449.  James  Stewart,  of  Beith,  a  cadet 
of  the  Lord  Ochiltree,  was  made  com- 
mendator  of  Inch-Colm,  on  the  surrender 
of  Henry,  abbot  of  that  monastery,  in  the 
year  1543.  His  second  son,  Henry  Stewart, 
was,  by  the  special  favour  of  king  James 
VI.  created  a  peer  by  the  title  of  Lord  St. 
Colm,  in  the  year  1611. 

Malvina. 


l&enosjjectrtit  ©leanings 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

THE  NINE  WORTHIES. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  the  nine  worthies  ? 
and  who  is  acquainted  with  their  names  ? 
“  They  are  thus  named,”  says  Strutt, 
4'  in  an  heraldic  MS.  in  the  Harleian  li¬ 
brary,  (2,220,  folio  7  :)— Duke  Jossua; 
Hector  of  Troy;  Kyng  David ;  Empe- 
rour  Alexander ;  Judas  Machabyes;  Em- 
perour  Julius  Ceesar ;  Kyng  Arthur; 
Emperour  Charlemagne ;  and  Sir  Guy  of 
Warwick  ;  but  the  place  of  the  latter  was 
frequently,  and,  1  believe,  originally, 
supplied  by  ‘  Godefroy,  Earl  of  BologneJ 
It  appears,  however,  that  any  of  them 
might  be  changed  at  pleasure.  Henry 
VIII.  was  made  a  worthy  to  please  his 
daughter  Mary.” 
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HISTORICAL  ACROSTIC. 

The  following  noblemen,  to  whom 
Charles  II.,  after  the  removal  ot  Claren¬ 
don,  confided  the  conduct  of  public  affairs, 
and  who  formed  a  most  dangerous  minis¬ 
try,  were  known  by  the  name  of  the  Ca- 
60/,  which  word,  by  a  singular  coinci¬ 
dence,  the  initials  of  their  names  composed : 

C  lifford,  Sir  Thomas. 

A  shley,  Lord,  afterwards  Lord  Shaftes¬ 
bury. 

B  uckingham,  Duke  of. 

A  rlington,  Lord. 

L  auderdale,  Duke  of. 

CHURCH  MUSIC. 

In  a  catalogue  of  Presbyterian  books 
(Lewis’s  “Presbyterian  Eloquence,  Lond.” 
1720)  occurs  the  following  :  — 44  A  Cabi¬ 
net  of  Choice  Jewels,  or  the  Christian’s 
Joy  and  Gladness,  set  forth  in  sundry  new 
and  pleasant  Christmas  Carols,  viz.  a  carol 
for  Christmas  day,  to  the  tune  of,  4  Over 
hills  and  high  mountains for  Christ¬ 
mas  day  at  night,  to  the  tune  of,  4  My 
life  and  my  death  for  St.  Stephen’s 
day,  to  the  tune  of,  4  O,  cruel,  bloody 
tale;’  for  New  Year’s  day,  to  the  tune 
of,  4  O,  caper  and  frisk  it ;’  for  Twelfth 
day,  to  the  tune  of,  4  O,  mother  Roger !’  ” 

PIKED  SHOES. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  the  fashion  of 
wearing  shoes  with  piked  toes  became 
general ;  by  those  who  could  afford  it, 
these  were  fastened  to  the  knee  by  gold 
or  silver  chains  ;  but  those  who  could  not 
purchase  such  expensive  ornaments,  used 
a  silken  string  attached  from  the  knee  to 
the  long  peak  of  the  shoe.  In  the  third 
year  of  Edward  IV.,  parliament  took 
this  enormity  into  serious  deliberation, 
and  enacted  that  men  should  wear  no 
shoes  or  boots  exceeding  at  the  toes  two 
inches  in  length.  This  act,  however,  was 
not  regarded,  and  piked  shoes  flourished, 
till  in  two  years  after  another  was  passed, 
threatening  the  curse  of  the  clergy,  and  a 
20s.  fine,  to  all  who  wore  them  longer 
than  the  prescribed  measure.  After  this 
we  hear  no  more  of  them. 

ROYAL  MATHE M ATICS. 

King  James,  in  his  44  Daevnonology,” 
speaking  of  wizards  raising  spirits,  says, 
44  These  things  being  all  prepared,  cir¬ 
cles  are  made,  triangular,  quadrangular, 
round,  double,  or  single,  according  to  the 
form  of  the  apparition  they  crave.”  Upon 
which  Grose  observes,  44  This  is  a  pretty 
accurite  description  of  that  mode  of  con¬ 
juration,  styled  the  circular  method  ;  but 
with  all  due  respect  to  his  majesty’s 
learniftg,  square  and  triangular  circles 


are  figures  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the 
common  writers  on  geometry.  But  per¬ 
haps  king  James  learnt  his  mathematics 
from  the  same  system  as  Dr.  Sacheverell, 
who,  in  one  of  his  speeches  or  sermons, 
made  use  of  the  following  simile : — 4  They 
concur,  like  parallel  lines,  meeting  in  one 
common  centre  !  !  !’  ” 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE. 

The  practice  of  reading  sermons,  now 
universal  amongst  most  clergymen  of  the 
church  of  England,  was  once  deemed  so 
disgraceful ,  that  Charles  II.  issued  an 
edict  to  the  university  of  Cambridge, 
ordering  them  to  preach  44  both  Latin  and 
English  sermons  by  memory,  without 
book  at  the  same  time  condemning 
44  the  present  supine  and  slothful  way  of 
jyt'eaching ,”  and  ordering  the  vice-chan¬ 
cellor,  for  the  time  being,  to  inform  him  of 
all  who  persisted  in  the  same,  44  on  pain 
of  his  majesty’s  displeasure.” — Tobacco 
was  so  much  approved  after  its  introduc¬ 
tion  into  this  country  by  Sir  W.  Raleigh, 
that  James  I.,  in  1607,  sent  a  letter  to 
Cambridge,  to  prohibit  its  use  at  St. 
Mary's  church ,  (the  one  appropriated  to 
the  members  of  the  university.)  I  have 
frequently  heard  it  asserted,  in  proof  of 
the  childish  age  at  which  it  was  formerly 
customary  to  send  youths  to  college,  that 
amongst  the  statutes  of  this  university  is 
one  which  prohibits  the  students  from 
playing  at  marbles  in  the  streets  and  pub¬ 
lic  places;  and,  in  proof  of  their  poverty, 
that  it  was  not  uncommon  to  employ  them 
to  mend  the  roads  l 

SUMPTUARY  LAWS. 

In  the  tenth  year  of  Edward  III.  an  act 
was  passed  to  prohibit  any  one  from  being 
served  at  dinner  or  supper  with  more  than 
two  couises,  except  upon  some  great  holi¬ 
day  therein  specified,  in  which  three  were 
allowed.  This  act,  if  not  repealed  by 
Edward’s  royal  successor,  Richard  II., 
was  little  attended  to,  at  least  on  his  part, 
as  his  extraordinary  and  well-known  lux¬ 
ury  amply  testifies. — The?  Romans  had 
sumptuary  laws,  by  one  of  which  (pro¬ 
posed  by  the  tribune  Oppius)  the  ladies 
of  Rome  were  prohibited  from  appearing 
in  robes  of  various  colours,  or  from  ex¬ 
ceeding  in  their  ornaments  half  an  ounce 
of  gold.  They  were  also  forbidden  to 
use  carriages  within  the  city,  and  at  less 
than  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  its  walls. 
The  matrons  of  Rome,  after  the  battle  of 
Zama,  effected  a  repeal  of  the  Oppian 
law.  This  had  been  opposed  by  Cato, 
and  when  he  was  raised  to  the  censorship 
he  had  his  revenge,  by  promoting  a  severe 
inquisition  into  the  clothes,  trinkets,  and 
equipages  of  the  fair  sex,  and  taxing  each 
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of  them  tenfold  for  whatever  was  found 
in  her  wardrobe  exceeding  the  value  of 
.50/.  sterling.  Cato,  perhaps,  was  in¬ 
fluenced  in  this  act  by  a  niggardly  ava¬ 
ricious  turn  of  mind,  for  one  of  his  maxims 
was,  u  that  the  man  was  godlike  indeed 
who  could  double  his  private  fortune.” 

m.  l.  r>. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE 

public  journals. 


THE  WISH. 

I  alwav  s  think,  I  know  not  why — 

There’s  nothing  half  so  sad  as  I. 

*  &  «  * 

I  wish  1  was  yon  glorious  Star, 

That  shines  so  sweetly  from  afar; 

It  looks  so  beautiful  and  bright. 

Shedding  its  soft  and  silvery  light ; 

And  gazing  downwards,  seems  to  say, 

I  pity  thee,  poor  child  of  clay  !’» 

I  wish  I  was  yon  little  Cloud, 

Along  the  sky  so  gaily  driven  ; 

I’d  spread  my  milk-white  sails,  and,  proud, 
I’d  plough  the  azure  deep  of  heaven. 

Oh !  that  I  were  yon  glittering  Bubble 
That  dances  on  the  moonlight  sea  ! 

Without  a  thought,  without  a  trouble, 

It  swims  along  so  merrily. 

The  next  revolving  wave  may  sweep 
The  little  sparkler  from  the  deep  ; 

And  yet  I  would  its  fate  were  mine  ! 

Better  to  live  one  happy  day, 

Than  through  a  long,  long  life  to  pine 
For  very  weariness  away. 

Oh  !  that  I  were  some  Water-Sprite — 

My  dwelling-place  a  coral  cave  ! 

I’d  weave  my  hair  with  gems  so  bright. 

And  ride  upon  the  watery  wave. 

Ah  !  who  can  tell  what  I  may  be. 

When  death  hath  set  my  spirit  free  ? 

I  may  be  one  of  Ocean’s  daughters. 

And  dwell  beneath  the  bright  blue  waters. 

Monthly  Magazine, 


PARTICULAR  PEOPLE. 

Reader  !  didst  ever  live  with  a  parti¬ 
cular  lady  ?  one  possessed,  not  simply 
with  the  spirit,  hut  the  demon  of  tidiness  ? 
who  will  give  you  a  two  hours’  lecture 
upon  the  sin  of  an  untied  shoe-string,  and 
raise  a  hurricane  about  your  ears  on  the 
enormity  of  a  fractured  glove  ! — who  will 
he  struck  speechless  at  the  sight  of  a  pin, 
instead  of  a  string ;  or  set  a  whole  house 
in  an  uproar  on  finding  a  book  on  the 
table  instead  of  in  the  bookcase  !  Those 
who  have  had  the  misfortune  to  meet  with 
such  a  person  will  know  how  to  sympa¬ 
thize  with  me.  Gentle  reader  !  I  have 
passed  two  whole  months  with  a  particular 
lady.  I  had  often  received  very  pressing 


invitations  to  visit  an  old  schoolfellow, 
who  is  settled  in  a  snug  parsonage  about 
fifty  miles  from  town  ;  but  something  or 
other  was  continually  occurring  to  pre¬ 
vent  me  from  availing  myself  of  them. 
u  Man  never  is,  but  always  to  be 
4  cursed.’  ”  Accordingly,  on  the  17tn  of 
June,  1826,  (I  shall  never  forget  it,  if  I 
live  to  the  age  of  old  Parr,)  having  a  few 
spare  weeks  at  my  disposal,  I  set  out  for 
my  chum's  residence.  He  received  me 
with  his  wonted  cordiality  ;  but  I  fancied 
he  looked  a  little  more  care-worn  than  a 
man  of  thirty  might  have  been  expected 
to  look,  married  as  he  is  to  the  woman  of 
his  choice,  and  in  the  possession  of  an 
easy  fortune.  'Poor  fellow  !  I  did  not 
know  that  his  wife  was  a  precisian — I  do 
not  employ  the  term  in  a  religious  sense. 
The  first  hint  I  received  of  the  fact  was 
from  Mr.  S.,  who,  removing  my  hat  from 
the  first  peg  in  the  hall  to  the  fourth,  ob¬ 
served,  44  My  wife  is  a  little  particular  in 
these  matters ;  the  first  peg  is  for  my  hat, 
the  second  is  for  William’s,  the  third  for 
Tom’s,  and  you  can  reserve  the  fourth  if 
you  please  for  your  own;  ladies,  you 
know,  do  not  like  to  have  their  arrange¬ 
ments  interfered  with.”  I  promised  to 
do  my  best  to  recollect  the  order  of  pre¬ 
cedence  with  respect  to  the  hats,  and 
walked  up  stairs  impressed  with  an  awful 
veneration  for  a  lady  who  had  contrived 
to  impose  so  rigid  a  discipline  on  a  man, 
formerly  the  most  disorderly  of  mortals, 
mentally  resolving  to  obtain  her  favour 
by  the  most  studious  observance  of  her 
wishes.  I  might  as  well  have  determined 
to  be  emperor  of  China  !  Before  the 
week  was  at  an  end  I  was  a  lost  man.  I 
always  reckon  myself  tolerably  tidy,  never 
leaving  more  than  half  my  clothes  on  the 
floor  of  my  dressing-room,  nor  more  than 
a  dozen  books  about  any  apartment  I  may 
happen  to  occupy  for  an  hour.  I  do  not 
lose  more  than  a  dozen  handkerchiefs,  in 
a  month ;  nor  have  more,  than  a  quarter 
of  an  hour’s  hunt  for  my  hat  or  gloves 
whenever  I  am  going  out  in  a  hurry.  I 
found  all  this  was  but  as  dust  in  the  ba¬ 
lance.  The  first  time  I  sat  down  to  din¬ 
ner  1  made  a  horrible  blunder ;  for,  in 
my  haste  to  help  my  friend  to  some  as¬ 
paragus,  I  pulled  the  dish  a  little  out  of 
its  place,  thereby  deranging  the  exact 
hexagonal  order  in  which  the  said  dishes 
were  arranged.  I  discovered  my  mishap 
on  hearing  Mr.  S.  sharply  rebuked  for  a 
similar  offence.  Secondly,  I  sat  half  the 
evening  with  the  cushion  a  full  finger’s 
breadth  beyond  the  cane-work  of  my  chair ; 
and  what  is  worse,  I  do  not  know  that  I 
should  have  been  aware  of  my  delinquency, 
if  the  agony  of  the  lady’s  feelings  had 
not,  at  length,  overpowered  every  other 
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consideration,  and  at  last  burst  forth  with, 

“  Excuse  me,  Mr. - ,  but  do  pray  put 

your  cushion  straight ;  it  annoys  me  be¬ 
yond  measure  to  see  it  otherwise.”  My 
third  offence  was  displacing  the  snuffer- 
stand  from  its  central  position  between 
the  candlesticks.  My  fourth,  leaving  a 
pamphlet  l  had  been  perusing  on  the 
piano-forte,  its  proper  place  being  a  table 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  on  which  all 
books  in  present  use  were  ordered  to  re¬ 
pose.  My  fifth, — but  in  short  I  should 
never  have  done,  were  I  to  enumerate 
every  separate  enormity  of  which  1  was 
guilty.  My  friend  S.’s  drawing-room 
had  as  good  a  right  to  exhibit  a  placard 
of  44  Steel  traps  and  spring  guns”  as  any 
park  I  am  acquainted  with.  In  one  place 
you  were  in  danger  of  having  your  legs 
snapt  off,  and  in  another  your  nose. 
There  never  was  a  house  so  atrociously 
neat ;  every  chair  and  table  knew  its 
duty  ;  the  very  chimney  ornaments  had 
been  44  trained  up  in  the  way  they  should 
go,”  and  woe  to  the  unlucky  wight  who 
should  make  them  44  depart  from  it.” 
Even  those  “chartered  libertines,”  the 
children  and  dogs,  were  taught  to  be  as 
demure  and  hypocritical  as  the  matronly 
tabby  cat  herself,  who  sat  with  her  fore 
feet  together  and  her  tail  curled  round  her 
as  exactly  as  if  she  had  been  worked  in 
an  urn-rug,  instead  of  being  a  living 
mouser.  It  was  the  utmost  stretch  of  my 
friend's  marital  authority  to  get  his  fa¬ 
vourite  spaniel  admitted  to  the  honours 
of  the  parlour  ;  and  even  this  privilege  is 
only  granted  in  liis  master’s  presence.  If 
Carlo  happens  to  pop  his  unlucky  brown 
nose  into  the  room  when  S.  is  from  home, 
he  sets  off  directly  with  as  much  con¬ 
sciousness  in  his  ears  and  tail,  as  if  he 
had  been  convicted  of  a  larceny  in  the 
kitchen,  and  anticipated  the  application 
of  the  broomstick.  As  to  the  children, 
heaven  help  them  !  I  believe  that  they 
look  forward  to  their  evening  visit  to  the 
drawing-room  with  much  the  same  sort  of 
feeling.  Not  that  Mrs.  S.  is  an  unkind 
mother,  or,  I  should  rather  say,  not  that 
she  means  to  be  so  ;  but  she  has  taken  it 
into  her  head,  that 44  preachee  and  floggee 
too”  is  the  way  to  bring  up  children  ; 
and  that  as  young  people  have  sometimes 
short  memories,  it  is  necessary  to  put 
them  verbally  in  mind  of  their  duties, 

“  From  night  till  morn,  from  morn  till  dewy 
eve.” 

So  it  is  with  her  servants  ;  if  one  of  them 
leaves  a  broom  or  a  duster  out  of  its  place 
for  a  second,  she  hears  of  it  for  a  month 
afterwards.  I  wonder  how  they  endure 
it  !  I  sometimes  thought  that,  from  long 
practice,  they  do  not  heed  it ;  as  a  friend 
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of  mine  who  lives  in  a  hustling  street  in 
the  city,  tells  me  he  does  not  hear  the  in¬ 
fernal  noise  of  the  coaches  and  carts  in 
the  front  of  his  house,  nor  of  a  confounded 
brazier,  who  hammers  away  in  his  rear 
from  morning  till  night.  The  worst  of 
it  is,  that  while  Mrs.  S.  never  allows  a 
moment’s  peace  to  husband,  children,  or 
servants,  she  thinks  herself  a  jewel  of  a 
wife  ;  but  such  jewels  are  too  costly  for 
every  day  wear.  1  am  sure  poor  S.  thinks 
so  in  his  heart,  and  would  be  content  to 
exchange  half-a-dozen  of  his  wife’s  tor¬ 
menting  good  qualities  for  the  sake  of 
being  allowed  a  little  common-place  re¬ 
pose. 

I  never  shall  forget  the  delight  I  felt 
on  entering  my  own  house,  after  enduring 
her  thraldom  for  two  months.  I  abso¬ 
lutely  revelled  in  disorder,  and  gloried  in 
my  litters.  I  tossed  my  hat  one  way,  my 
gloves  another;  pushed  all  the  chairs 
into  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  narrowly 
escaped  kicking  my  faithful  Christopher 
for  offering  to  put  it  44  in  order”  again. 
That  cursed  44  spirit  of  order  !”  I  am 
sure  it  is  a  spirit  of  evil  omen  to  S.  For 
my  own  part,  I  do  so  execrate  the  phrase, 
that  if  I  were  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  the  order  of  the  day  were 
called  for,  I  should  make  it  a  rule  to 
walk  out.  Since  my  return  home,  I  have 
positively  prohibited  the  use  of  the  word 
in  my  house,  and  nearly  quarrelled  with 
an  honest  poulterer,  who  has  served  me 
for  the  last  ten  years,  because  he  has  a 
rascally  shopman,  who  will  persist  in 
snuffling  at  my  door,  (I  hear  him  now 
from  my  parlour  window,)  44  Any  order 
this  morning  ?”  Confound  the  fellow  ! 
that  is  his  knock.  I  will  go  out  and  offer 
him  half-a- crown  to  change  his  phrase! 
When  at  school, 

“  Order  is  heaven’s  first  law,” 

used  to  be  our  standing  round-text  copy ; 
but  were  I  doomed  to  transcribe  the  senti¬ 
ment  in  these  my  days  of  adolescence,  I 
should  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  the 
new  leading  of — 

“  Order  is  hell’s  first  law,” 

for  I  feel  satisfied  that  Satan  himself  is  a 
44  particular  gentleman.” 

Literary  Magnet. 


DIRGE. 

Swf.f.t  be  thy  slumbers,  child  of  woe  ! 

At  the  yew-tree’s  foot,  by  the  fountain’s  flow  !— 
May  the  firstling  primrose  blow, 

Pallid  snow-drop  bloom  ; 

And  tbe  blue-eyed  violet  grow. 

By  thy  lonely  tomb  ! 

Duly  there,  at  close  of  day. 

Let  woman's  tears  bedew  the  clay  ! 
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There  let  wren  and  ruddock  stray, 

And  dark  ivy  creep — 

Mixt  with  fern  and  mosses  gray, 

O’er  thy  last  Jong  sleep  ! 

Ibid. 


Efje  Selector, 

AND 

LITERARY  NOTICES  OF 
NEW  WORKS . 


MR.  CANNING. 

In  the  character  of  Wentworth,  Mr. 
Ward  has,  in  his  last  novel,  (and  which 
we  think  is  calculated  to  enhance  the  high 
fame  of  the  author  of  Tremaine ,)  drawn 
an  admirable  sketch  of  the  above-named 
distinguished  statesman.  The  following 
extract  possesses  a  two-fold  interest— it 
developes,  with  great  truth,  the  most 
striking  points  of  Mr.  Canning’s  charac¬ 
ter,  and  our  admiration  is  divided  be¬ 
tween  the  painter  of  the  narrative  and  the 
subject  of  the  picture,  which  the  author 
has  so  finely  displayed. 

“  De  Vere  saw  in  Mr.  Wentworth,  much, 
if  not  everything  he  admired.  He  thought 
him,  as  in  times  a  little  farther  off,  ano¬ 
ther  considerable  minister  was  thought,  by 
one  who  well  knew  how  to  describe  him, 
u  a  person  of  as  much  virtue  as  can  pos¬ 
sibly  consist  with  a  love  of  power  ;  and 
his  love  of  power  no  greater  than  what  is 
common  to  men  of  his  superior  capaci¬ 
ties.”  He  admired  and  loved  him,  too, 
for  many  other  qualities.  But  it  is  not 
easy  to  describe  this  able  and  accomplish¬ 
ed  person.  His  mind  was  an  assemblage 
of  all  that  could  excite,  and  all  that 
could  soothe;  his  heart,  the  seat  of  an 
ambition  belonging,  as  it  were,  to  him¬ 
self  ;  equally  above  stooping  to  court  or 
people,  and  which  no  fear  of  either  could 
affright.  With  all  this,  his  feelings 
were  attuned  to  friendship,  and  his  intel¬ 
lect  to  the  pleasures  of  elegant  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Thus  he  shone  alike  in  the  tumult 
of  party,  and  the  witchery  of  letters.  In 
these  last,  he  had  been  beautifully  dis¬ 
tinguished,  and  had  had  many  amiable 
associates,  before  he  acquired  his  politi¬ 
cal  eminence.  In  the  senate,  his  elo¬ 
quence  was  like  a  mountain  river,  taking 
its  rise  from  reason,  but  swelling  its  im¬ 
petus  by  a  thousand  auxiliary  streams  of 
wit  and  imagination,  which  it  gathered 
on  its  way.  It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to 
say  whether  his  wit  or  his  reasoning  pre¬ 
dominated  ;  for  such  was  the  effect  of 
both  united,  that  never  was  reason  so  set 
oft'  by  wit,  or  wit  so  sustained  by  reason. 
The  one  was  a  running  fire,  flashing 
from  right  to  left  over  the  whole  field  of 
argument,  so  as  to  embarrass  and  para¬ 


lyze  his  antagonists;  while  the  other,  when 
seriousness  was  resumed,  struck  down 
everything  that  opposed,  with  the  force 
of  thunder.  But  he  had  a  more  powerful 
recommendation  still  to  the  favour  of  his 
auditors,  whether  in  the  senate  or  else¬ 
where.  His  politics,  as  his  heart,  were 
truly,  I  might  say  insularly,  British  ; 
and  though  he  contemplated  and  under¬ 
stood  the  continent  as  well  as  any,  and 
better  than  most  who  went  before  him, 
of  the  continent  it  was  his  principle  to 
steer  clear,  except  in  so  far  as  it  was  con¬ 
nected  with  Britain.  This  did  not  fail  to 
u  buy  him  golden  opinions  with  all  sorts 
of  persons ;”  and  he  wound  up  all  by  a 
staunch  adherence  to  his  personal  friends, 
not  one  of  whom  he  had  ever  been  known 
to  fail,  or  to  abandon.  This  made  him 
the  most  loved  for  his  own  sake,  of  all 
the  leaders  of  his  time  out  of  the  house, 
while  in  it,  he  reigned  without  struggle 
or  compeer, — nihil  simile  aut  secundum. 
Yet,  superior  as  Mr.  Wentworth  was  in 
all  these  respects,  he  was  kept,  strange 
to  say,  from  rising  to  the  highest  point, 
by  the  influence  or  intrigues  of  far  less 
gifted  rivals.  Men  wondered  at  this,  but 
(happily  for  the  repose  of  mankind)  the 
times  are  over  when  a  man  who  could  not 
rule  by  other  means,  did  not  scruple,  if 
he  could,  .  to  seize  the  government  by 
force,  and  awe  even  his  prince  into  dan¬ 
gerous  compliances.  Mr.  Wentworth 
knew  this,  but,  even  in  other  times, 
would  never  have  attempted  to  go  so  far, 
and  he  therefore  contented  himself,  at 
present,  with  a  second  place.  Tin's,  at 
the  time  we  write  of,  was  the  less  irk¬ 
some,  because  the  high  quality  and 
worth,  and  still  more,  the  long  habit  of 
being  considered  the  leader  of  his  party, 
whicli  belonged  to  the  Premier,  induced 
the  submission  of  all  to  his  authority, 
without  a  murmur.  Everybody,  however, 
foresaw,  from  what  has  been  stated,  that 
the  Premier’s  resignation  would  occasion 
a  contest  for  the  succession,  which  might 
shake  the  administration  to  its  centre ; 
and  Mr.  Wentworth  was  not  a  man  to 
submit  to  hold  a  second  rank  under  any 
other  living  person.  Such,  then,  was  the 
public  character  of  this  accomplished 
man  ;  and  there  were  not  wanting  those 
who  observed,  in  his  connexion  with  great 
families,  in  the  spread  of  himself  among 
all  men  of  parliamentary  power,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  attachment  of  the  young 
men  of  rising  talents  to  his  person,  a  pro¬ 
mise  of  future  strength  which  might  one 
day  influence  the  fate  of  the  empire.” — 
De  Vere ;  or,  the  Man  of  Independence* 
By  the  author  of  Tremaine . 
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LIFE. 

How  fearful  is  the  very  iife  which  we 
hold  !  We  have  our  being  beneath  a 
cloud,  and  are  a  marvel  even  to  ourselves. 
There  is  not  a  single  thought  which  has 
its  affixed  limits.  Like  circles  in  the 
water,  our  researches  weaken  as  they  ex¬ 
tend,  and  vanish  at  last  into  the  immea¬ 
surable  and  unfathomable  space  of  the 
vast  unknown.  We  are  like  children  in 
the  dark  ;  we  tremble  in  a  shadowy  and 
terrible  void,  peopled  with  our  fancies  ! 
Life  is  our  real  night,  and  the  first  gleam 
of  the  morning,  which  brings  us  certainty, 
is  death _ Falkland. 


THE  VIOLET. 

How  captivating  is  to  me, 

Sweet  flower!  thine  own  young  modesty  ! 
Though  1  did  pluck  thee  from  thy  stem, 
There’s  none  would  wear  thy  purple  gem. 

I  thought,  perchance,  that  Ali  Bey— 

.But  he  is  proud  and  lofty— nay, 

He  w  ould  not  prize  thee — would  not  wear 
A  flower  so  feeble,  though  so  fair ; 

His  turban  for  its  decorations 
Had  full-blown  roses  and  carnations. 

Servian  Popular  Poetry ;  translated  by  Mr. 
Bowring. 


RIDING  ON  HORSEBACK. 

A  man  never  feels  so  proud  or  so  san¬ 
guine  as  when  he  is  bounding  on  the  back 
of  a  fine  horse.  Cares  fly  with  the  first 
curvet ;  and  the  very  sight  of  a  spur  is 
enough  to  prevent  one  committing  suicide. 
What  a  magnificent  creature  is  man,  that 
a  brute’s  prancing  hoof  can  influence  his 
temper  or  his  destiny  ! — and  truly,  how¬ 
ever  little  there  may  be  to  admire  in  the 
rider,  few  things  in  this  admirable  world 
can  be  conceived  more  beautiful  than  a 
horse,  when  the  bloody  spur  has  thrust 
some  anger  in  his  resentful  side.  How 
splendid  to  view  him  with  his  dilated 
nostril,  his  flaming  eye,  his  arched  neck, 
and  his  waving  tail,  rustling  like  a  banner 
in  a  battle ! — to  see  him  champing  his 
slavered  bridle,  and  sprinkling  the  snowy 
foam  upon  the  earth,  which  his  hasty 
hoof  seemed  almost  as  if  it  scorned  to 
touch  ! —  Vivian  Gray. 


A  FOREST  SCENE.' 

BV  MISS  MARY  RUSSELL  MITFORD. 

— - Look  how  the  wood-walks  hither  tend, 

As  to  a  centre  ;  some  iu  vistas  green. 

Pillared  and  overarched,  as  the  long  aisles 
Of  an  old  proud  cathedral ;  others  wandering 
In  lovelier  mazes  through  a  various  scene 
Holly  or  copse-wood  ;  scarce  the  eye  can  trace 
Their  coy  meanders,  but  all  meeting  here 
Beneath  this  monarch  oak,  through  whose  thick 
boughs 
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The  sun  comes  flickering.  How  the  indented 
leaves 

Of  brightest  green  cut  clearly  the  blue  sky 
And  tbe  small  clouds  !  And  how  this  tiny  spring 
Bubbles  and  sparkles  round  the  moss-grown  roots, 
Winding  its  silver  thread  along  the  short 
Elastic  turf,  so  thickly  set  with  flowers. 

And  mixed  with  fragrant  herbs,  till  it  is  lost 
Amongst  the  bowery  thickets  !  Not  a  spot 
In  all  the  forest  can  compare  with  this, 

Nature’s  own  temple  1 

Dramatic  Scenes,  Sonnets,  and  other  Poems. 


dftne  flvtss. 


We  have  seen  a  very  pleasing  print 
which  has  been  recently  published ;  the 
subject  of  which  is  The  TVatch,  founded 
on  the  following  lines  : — 

“  To  happy  Childhood’s  artless  ears 
The  Watch  is  but  a  noisy  toy; — 

Reckless  how  moments  glide  to  years 
They  note  their  flight  with  eager  joy. 

“  But  Age  will  mark  with  many  a  sigh 

How  Time  steals  on  through  life’s  brief  day. 
And  learn  how  winged  minutes  fly 
To  bear  our  youthful  hopes  away.” 

The  engraving  represents  two  beautiful 
children  attentively  listening  to  the  tick¬ 
ing  of  a  Watch,  which  the  boy  holds  in 
his  right  hand.  The  subject  of  this 
print  is  decidedly  good — the  engraving 
well  executed — and  on  the  whole  is  cal¬ 
culated  to  attract  many  admirers. 


THE  TARANTULA. 

Every  body  knows  the  strange  effects 
which  for  many  years  were  attributed  to 
the  bite  of  the  tarantula,  and  the  extent 
to  which  even  scientific  persons  allowed 
their  credulity  to  carry  them  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century  it  was  generally  believed,  u  that 
the  bite  of  the  tarantula,  although  at  first 
not  more  painful  than  the  sting  of  a  bee,, 
soon  occasioned  great  anguish,  and  then 
stupefaction ;  that  the  pulse  became  weak, 
the  sight  dim,  and  that  death  would 
speedily  ensue  without  prompt  succour  ; 
that  when  a  person  who  had  been  bitten, 
was  lying  insensible,  if  a  musician  tried 
different  tunes  on  different  instruments, 
(for  the  same  tune  and  the  .same  instru¬ 
ment  would  not  do  for  every  one,)  and 
hit  upon  that,  the  modulations  of  which 
suited  the  patient,  the  latter  would  first 
exhibit  a  slight  motion,  then  beat  time 
with  his  fingers,  his  arms,  his  feet ;  and 
eventually  would  stand  up,  and  begin 
dancing ;  that  if  this  treatment  were  re- 
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peated,  in  the  cohrse  of  a  week  or  ten 
days  the  Venom  would  cease  to  operate, 
and  the  patient  would  awake,  as  it  were, 
from  a  sound  sleep,  without  any  recollec¬ 
tion  of  what  had  passed  ;  but  that  some¬ 
times  he  became  exceedingly  melancholy, 
shunned  society,  frequented  banks  of  the 
rivers,  into  which,  if  not  watched,  he 
would  throw  himself ;  hated  black  and 
blue  colours  ;  and  on  the  contrary,  was 
fond  of  white,  red,  green,  & c.”  There 
was  not  one  of  these  wonders  for  which 
physiologists  did  not  attempt  to  account. 
Mead  believed  that  the  venom  first  oper¬ 
ated  upon  the  blood ;  Geoffry  on  the 
nerves,  in  conformity  to  the  opinion  of 
the  celebrated  Baglivi.  In  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  however,  some  incredulity  mani¬ 
fested  itself  on  the  subject,  and  Dr.  San- 
guietti,  having  had  the  courage,  in  the 
hottest  season,  to  expose  himself  to  the 
bite  of  the  tarantulas,  experienced  no  in¬ 
convenience  from  it.  These  experiments, 
and  a  work  by  Serao  on  the  same  subject, 
effected  a  complete  change  in  the  opinions 
of  well  informed  persons  ;  who  no  longer 
believed  in  the  venomous  qualities  of  the 
tarantula,  and  the  malady  which  had 
been  attributed  to  their  bite,  was  consi¬ 
dered  as  a  kind  of  delirium  to  which  the 
harvest  people  were  subject  under  the 
burning  Neapolitan  skies.  A  recent  oc¬ 
currence,  however,  which  is  narrated  in 
the  Observatore  Medico  of  Naples,  in- 
con  testibly  proves  that  the  bite  of  the 
tarantula  is  calculated  in  certain  cases  to 
produce  the  most  serious  derangements  of 
the  animal  economy.  A  young  peasant, 
about  fifteen  years  of  age,  having  been 
bit  by  a  tarantula,  and  conveyed  to  Na¬ 
ples,  presented  the  following  symptoms 
to  Dr.  Mazzolani,  by  whom  the  case  is 
described  :  shivering  in  all  his  limbs, 
constriction  and  excessive  rigidity  of  the 
abdominal  muscles,  cold  sweat  over  the 
whole  body,  damp  tongue,  pale  and 
affrighted  countenance,  total  prostration 
of  strength,  feeling  of  heat  in  the  inside, 
insatiable  thirst,  &c.  The  treatment  of 
the  doctor  consisted  in  administering 
quinquina  and  laudanum ;  and  in  five 
days  the  patient  gradually  recovered.  By 
this  case  the  negative  conclusions  of  Dr. 
Sanguietti  are  shown  to  be  without  foun¬ 
dation.  His  hazardous  experiments  not 
only  prove  that  the  venom  does  not  exist, 
but  that  particular  habit  or  condition  of 
the  body  is  necessary  for  its  active  opera¬ 
tion.  Dr.  Mazzolani’s  patient,  however, 
did  not  exhibit  any  of  the  extraordinary 
symptoms  formerly  described  ;  and  which 
were  probably  the  offspring  of  a  heated 
imagination. 


CURIOUS  WILL. 

(For  (he  Mirror.) 

The  Last  Will  and  Testament  of  William 
Ihilf ell,  Esq.  late  of  Shimpling. 

As  this  life  must  soon  end,  this  old  frame  must 
decay. 

And  its  soul  to  3ome  far  distant  clime  wing  its 
way, 

E’er  that  time  does  arrive,  men  of  sense  must 
agree. 

Now  I’m  strong,  well,  and  hearty — my  age 
forty -throe, 

1  make  this  my  last  will,  for  I  think  ’tis  quite 
time. 

It  conveys  all  I  wish,  tho’  'tis  written  in  rhyme. 
To  employ  an  attorney  1  ne'er  was  inclined,  . 
They  are  pests  to  society,  sharks  of  mankind, 

To  avoid  that  base  tribe,  my  own  will  I  draw. 
May  I  ever  escape  coming  under  their  paw. 

Ezra  Dalton,  my  nephew,  I  give  all  my  land. 
With  my  old  gothic  cottage  that  thereon  doth 
stand. 

’Tis  on  Shimpling  great  road,  wherein  I  do 
dwell, 

It  appeal’s  like  a  chapel  or  old  hermit’s  cell. 

With  furniture,  plate,  and  linen  likewise. 

With  securities,  monies,  and  who c  may  arise, 
’Tis  my  will  and  desire  he  should  enjoy  these. 
And  pray  let  him  take  e’en  my  skin  if  he  please . 
To  my  loving  kind  sister,  I  give  and  bequeath,  . 
(For  her  tender  regard,  when  this  world  I  shall 
leave,) 

If  she  choose  to  accept  it,  my  rump-hone  may 
take, 

And  tip  it  with  silver,  a  whistle  to  make. 

My  brother-in-law  is  a  strange  tempered  dog. 
He’s  as  fierce  as  a  lion,  in  manners  a  hog, 

A  petty  tyrant  at  home,  his  frowns  how  they 
dread, 

Two  ideas  at  once  never  entered  his  head ; 

He’s  so  proud  and  so  covetous,  nay,  he’s  so 
mean, 

I  hate  to  look  at  him,  the  fellow's  so  lean, 

He  ne’er  behaves  well,  and  tho’  I’m  not  willing, 
I  shall  therefore  at  once  cut  him  off  with  a 
shilling. 

My  executors  too,  should  be  men  of  good  fame, 
I  appoint  Edmund  Ruffel,  of  Cockfield,  by 
name. 

With  his  old  easy  chair,  his  short  pipe  and  snuff. 
What  matters  his  whims— he’s  honest  enough. 
With  Samuel  Seelie,  of  Appleton  Lyon, 

I  like  bis  strong  beer,  and  his  word  can  rely  on : 
But  when  death's  iron  hand  shall  give  that  fatal 
blow. 

And  this  old  shatter’d  frame  in  the  dust  must  be 
low,  ... 

Without  fun’ral  pomp  the  remains  be  convey’d. 
To  Brent  Ely  church,  near  my  father  be  laid  ; 
This  wrote  with  my  hand,  there  can  be  no 
appeal, 

I  shall  therefore  at  once  set  my  hand  and  my 
seal; 

As  this  my  last  will.— I  to  this  shall  agree, 

This  eighteenth  day  of  March,  eighteen  hundred 
and  three. 

William  Ruffell. 
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WOMAN’S  LOVE. 

There  is  such  a  thing  os  female  friend¬ 
ship  ;  not  often  I  grant,  between  young 
ladies,  but  between  the  young  and  the 
old, — the  matron  who  has  safely  trodden 
the  ways  of  life,  and  the  young  blooming 
girl,  who  is  just  entering  upon  them.  It  is 
a  beautiful,  ay,  and  it  is  a  frequent  sight, 
to  behold  the  cqlm  gravity  of  age,  tem¬ 
pering  the  enthusiasm  of  youth  ;  and  the 
bright  influence  of  youth  shedding,  as  it 
were,  a  sunset  radiance  over  the  sombre 
sky  of  age.  But  to  come  rather  closer  to 
the  feelings  of  our  sceptic — to  touch  upon 
his  personal  experience.  If  he  ever  lay 
upon  a  bed  of  sickness,  what  eyes  became 
dim  with  weeping,  what  cheeks  pale  with 
watching,  over  him  ? — What  hand  ad¬ 
ministered  the  medicine  and  smoothed  the 
pillow  ? — Whose  form  glided  round  his 
bed  with  the  quiet  care  of  a  mortal , 
and  yet  ministering  spirit  ? — Whose  tear 
soothed  his  dejection  ? — Whose  smile 
calmed  his  temper  ? — Whose  patience  bore 
with  his  many  infirmities  ?  Unless  he 
live  in  a  desert  land,  he  will  reply — Wo¬ 
man’s !  Woman’s! 

But  to  know  to  the  full  extent  of  such 
knowledge,  how  noble,  how  sacred  a  thing 
is  woman’s  love,  it  must  be  contemplated 
when  strengthened  by  the  bonds  of  duty, 
when  called  forth  by  the  ties  of  nature. 
Some  may  think  it  needless  to  lay  such 
strong  and  repeated  stress  upon  this  con¬ 
dition  ;  but  for  my  own  part  I  do  not 
believe,  that  in  the  hearts  of  true  women, 
and  such  alone  are  worthy  of  mention, 
love,  the  passion  of  love,  has  before  mar¬ 
riage  by  any  means  the  power  generally 
supposed.  I  verily  think  that  many  a 
most  exemplary  wife,  has  been  as  the 
mis  ties® — 

"  Uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please.” 

No  true  woman  will  either  do  or  suffer 
for  the  fondest  and  most  faithful  lover,  a 
thousandth  part  of  what  she  will  do  and 
suffer  for  a  husband  who  is  only  moder¬ 
ately  kind.  No.  Love  must  v/ith  wo¬ 
man  become  a  duty,  a  habit,  a  part  of 
existence,  a  condition  of  life,  before  we 
can  know  how  completely  it  unites  and 
exemplifies  the  natures  of  the  lion  and 
the  dove,  the  courage  which  no  danger 
can  dismay,  with  the  constancy  no  suffer¬ 
ing  can  diminish. 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  WORD  “  NEWS.” 
The  word  explains  itself  wjthout  the  muse, 

And  Ihe  four  letters  speak  whence  comes  the 
News. 

From  North,  East,  West,  and  .South:  the  solu¬ 
tion’s  made  ;  | 

Each  part  gives  tidings  of  our  war  or  trade. 

F.  G. 


LINES  ADDRESSED  TO  Ma.  ACCUM. 
How  shocking  *tis  our  fate  to  dread. 

By  dealing  with  our  baker  1 
And,  while  we  eat  our  daily  bread. 
Befriend  the  undertaker ! 

Death  oft,  by  pistol,  sword,  or  knife. 
Inflicts  a  mortal  wound  ; 

But  who  would  think  the  stall- of  life 
Would  fell  us  to  the  ground? 

F.  G. 


FOREST  VEGETATION. 

There  are  some  singular  facts  related, 
relative  to  the  antiquity  of  trees,  in  Major 
Rooke’s  “  Sketch  of  the  Forest  of  Sher¬ 
wood.”  Upon  some  timber  cut  down  in 
Berklandand  Bilhaugh,  letters  have  been 
found  cut  or  stamped  in  the  body  of  thb 
trees,  denoting  the  king’s  reign  in  which 
they  were  marked.  The'  bark  appears  to 
have  been  cut  off,  and  then  the  letters  to 
have  been  cut  in ;  after  which,  the  next 
year’s  wood  grew  over  it  without  adhering 
where  the  bark  had  been  cut.  The  ciphers 
in  this  case  were  found  to  be  of  James  the 
First,  William  and  Mary,  and  (one)  of 
King  J ohn.  One  of  the  ciphers  of  James 
was  about  one  foot  within  the  tree,  and 
one  foot  from  the  centre ;  it  was  cut  down 
in  1786.  The  tree  must  have  been  two 
feet  in  diameter,  or  two  yards  in  circum¬ 
ference,  when  the  mark  was  cut.  A  tree 
of  this  size  is  generally  estimated  at  120 
years’  growth ;  which  number  being  sub¬ 
tracted  from  the  middle  year  of  James’s 
reign,  would  make  1492,  about  the  date 
of  planting  of  the  tree.  The  tree  with 
the  cipher  of  William  and  Mary  dis¬ 
played  that  mark  about  nine  inches  within 
the  tree,  and  three  feet  three  inches  from 
the  centre  ;  this  tree  was  cut  down  in 
1786.  The  cipher  of  John  was  eighteen 
inches  within  the  tree,  (which  was  cut 
down  in  1791,)  and  rather  more  than  a 
foot  from  the  centre.  The  middle  year  of 
John’s  reign  was  1207,  from  which  sub¬ 
tracting  120,  the  number  of  years  requi¬ 
site  for  a  tree’s  growth  to  arrive  at  the 
diameter  of  two  feet,  the  date  of  its  plant¬ 
ing  would  appear  to  have  been  1085,  or 
about  twenty  years  after  the  conquest. 
But  then  this  tree,  when  cut  down  in 
1791,  must  have  been  706  years  old,  a 
fact  scarcely  credible ;  for  it  appears, 
from  trees  whose  marks  are  better  authen¬ 
ticated,  that  those  exactly  of  the  same 
size,  when  marked,  had  increased  twelve 
inches  in  diameter  in  173  years,  whilst 
this  tree  had  increased  no  more  than 
eighteen  inches  in  5S4  years.  Major 
Rooke  says,  that  several  trees  with  this 
mark  have  been  cut  down  ;  so  that  de¬ 
ception  or  mistake  is  scarcely  possible.. 
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BEES  IN  EGYPT. 

As  Upper  Egypt  only  retains  its  verdure 
for  four  or  five  months,  and  the  flowers 
and  harvests  are  earlier  there,  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  Lower,  profit  by  these  pre¬ 
cious  moments.  They  collect  the  bees 
of  different  villages  in  large  boats.  Each 
proprietor  trusts  to  them  his  hives,  which 
have  a  particular  mark.  When  the  boat 
is  loaded,  the  men  who  have  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  them  gradually  ascend  the  river, 
stopping  at  every  place  where  they  find 
flowers  and  verdure.  The  bees,  at  the 
break  of  day,  quit  their  cells  by  thousands, 
and  go  in  quest  of  the  treasures  which 
compose  their  nectar.  They  go  and  come 
several  times  laden  with  booty.  In  the 
evening  they  return  to  their  habitations, 
without  ever  mistaking  their  dwelling. 
After  travelling  three  months  in  this  man¬ 
ner  on  the  Nile,  the  bees,  having  culled 
the  perfumes  of  the  orange-flowers  of  the 
Said, [the  roses  of  the  Faioum,  the  jessa¬ 
mines  of  Arabia,  and  a  variety  of  other 
flowers,  are  brought  back  from  the  places 
they  had  been  carried  from,  where  they 
now  find  new  riches  to  partake  of.  This 
industry  procures  the  Egyptians  delicious 
honey,  and  bees’-wa'x  in  abundance. 


BOURDEAUX. 

Parts  of  the  old  city  are  very  ancient. 
The  exterior  decoration  of  the  many 
Gothic  churches  are  in  admirable  preser¬ 
vation,  the  mildness  of  the  climate  tend¬ 
ing  so  materially  to  soften  the  effects  of 
time.  Near  to  the  Place  Dauphine  stands 
the  palace,  reserved  for  the  habitation  of 
royalty  when  sojourning  here  ;  the  exte¬ 
rior  is  very  noble,  and  the  whole,  with  the 
gardens  annexed,  is  superior  to  what  Lon¬ 
don  can  show  as  a  kingly  dwelling. 

The  cathedral  was  built  by  the  English 
many  centuries  back.  The  vault,  under 
the  tower  of  St.  Michel,  possesses  the 
singular  property  of  preserving  the  human 
corpse  almost  entire :  nearly  sixty  bodies 
are  placed  standing  or  sitting  against  the 
wall — a  horrible  and  ghastly  sight.  Some 
of  them  are  three  hundred  years  old ;  the 
skin  has  the  appearance  of  leather,  and 
many  have  their  garments  still  remaining. 
The  person  who  shows  them,  an  old  wo¬ 
man,  professes  to  designate  their  various 
situations  in  life  ;  such  as,  a  monk,  a 
seigneur,  or  a  mechanic,  and  even  to  in¬ 
dicate  the  disease  of  which  they  died. 

The  walls  of  a  Roman  amphitheatre 
still  remain  ;  and  every  part  of  the  city 
abounds  in  fine  churches,  lively  streets, 
and  shady  promenades. 


^tvatforiJ  Ujutn'lee 

The  jubilee  in  honour  of  Shakspeare’s 
natal  day,  and  the  festival  of  St.  George, 
will  take  place  on  Monday  next,  the  23rd 
inst.,  at  Stratford-on-Avon.  The  pre¬ 
parations  under  the  sole  direction  of 
Mr.  Palmer,  of  Tavistock-street,  Covent 
Garden,  are  on  a  most  costly  and  exten¬ 
sive  scale.  W e  have  been  favoured  with 
a  private  view  of  the  superb  dresses  for 
the  occasion”  and  we  can  somewhat  ima¬ 
gine,  though  we  should  fail  in  describing, 
the  magnificent  effect  they  must  have 
when  properly  arranged  for  the  business 
of  the  day.  We  have  made  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  presenting  our  readers 
with  a  fine  engraving,  illustrating  the 
most  interesting  feature  of  the  festival, 
and  shall  be  prepared,  in  our  next,  to 
give  an  original  and  ample  description  of 
the  whole  of  the  proceedings. 


®be  ©attrmr. 

*  1  am  but  a  Gatherer  and  disposer  of  other 
men’s  stuff.  Wotton . 

A  man  in  the  province  of  Bengal  had 
been  a  long  time  very  successful  in  hunt¬ 
ing  the  tiger  ;  his  skill  gained  him  great 
eclat ,  and  had  insured  him  much  diver¬ 
sion  ;  at  length  he  narrowly  escaped  with 
his  life.  He  then  relinquished  the  sport 
with  this  observation : — u  Tiger-hunting 
is  a  very  fine  amusement,  so  long  as  we 
hunt  the  tiger  ;  but  it  is  rather  awkward 
when  the  tiger  takes  it  into  his  head  to 
hunt  us.” 


The  first  time  that  a  coach  went  from 
Oxford  to  London  in  one  day,  was  in 
April,  1069.  It  contained  six  passen¬ 
gers,  had  a  boot  on  each  side,  and  was 
thirteen  hours  on  the  road. 


A  public  functionary  once  sent  his  re¬ 
signation  in  a  very  angry  letter.  It  was 
humorously  remarked,  that  the  letter  did 
not  at  all  indicate  resignation. 


A  gentleman  was  complaining  of  a 
new  pair  of  boots  that  pinched  him. 
“  Then,”  said  his  companion,  u  you  are 
another  Jupiter — -you  are  assailed  by  the 
tight-ones — ( Titans.) 


In  defence  of  angling  it  may  be  justly 
said,  that  of  all  sports  it  is  the  most 
respectable,  for  every  angler  is  a  gentle - 
man.  __  _ _ 
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Tiie  neat  little  town  of  Stratford-on- 
Avon  will  be  celebrated  for  all  time.  It 
is  poetic  ground.  Here  the  44  sweetest 
bard  that  ever  sung”  drew  his  first 
breath  ;  here  stands,  to  the  present  day, 
the  house  of  his  nativity  ;  and  in  the 
church,  there  is  the  monument  to  his 
immortal  memory,  a  correct  representa¬ 
tion  of  which  is  placed  above.  Mr.  Pratt 
has  justly  observed  that  an  excursion  to 
this  favoured  haunt  of  the  muses  stands 
in  need  of  no  recommendation  to  the  at¬ 
tention,  and  even  homage ,  of  the  traveller, 
who  has  but  a  ray  of  intellect  in  his  head, 
or  a  touch  of  admiration  for  genius  in 
his  heart.  We  entirely  agree  in  the  re¬ 
mark  of  this  elegant  writer ;  and  are 
willing  to  believe  both  from  the  frequent 
visitations  of  tourists  and  travellers  to 
Vol.  IX.  U 


this  attractive  place,  and  from  the  recent 
honours  done  to  the  memory  of  the  great 
bard,  that  such  honourable  observances 
arc  paid  by  those  who,  in  heart  and  mind, 
truly  revere  all  that  is  allied  to  rare  and 
exalted  genius. 

In  addition  to  what  we  have  recorded 
in  our  former  volumes,  on  introducing 
two  engravings  of  objects  of  great  interest, 
the  church  of  .Stratford,*  and  the  house 
of  ShaV.speare,*|*  we  have  only  to  add  a 
few  remarks  in  illustration  of  our  present 
subject.  Shakspeare  died  on  the  23rd  of 
April,  1016;  on  the  25th,  his  body  was 
consigned  to  its  native  earth,  under  the 
north  side  of  the  chance),  of  the  great 
church  at  Stratford.  A  flat  stone,  cover- 

♦  Mirror,  vol.viii.  p.  419. 
t  Ibid,  vol.i.  p.  161. 
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ing  all  that  is  mortal  of  the  remains  of 
Shakspeare,  conveys  his  benediction  to 
the  respecter,  and  his  curse  to  the  vio¬ 
lator,  of  the  peace  of  the  grave.  This 
inscription,  with  the  Latin  distich  and 
the  verses  on  a  tablet  underneath  the 
tomb,  is  given  in  our  notice  of  the  church 
in  our  last  volume,  at  the  page  previously 
referred  to,  marked  as  a  foot-note.  Within 
seven  years  after  Shakspeare’s  decease  a 
monument,  the  one  represented  in  the 
engraving,  executed  with  no  mean  skill 
by  an  unknown  artist,  was  erected  to  his 
memory.  He  is  represented  under  an 
arch  in  a  sitting  posture ;  a  cushion  is 
spread  before  him,  with  a  pen  in  his 
right  hand  and  his  left  resting  on  a  scroll 
of  paper. 

Approach  !  behold  this  marble.  Know  ye  not 
The  features  ?  Hath  not  oft  his  faithful  tongue 
Told  you  the  fashion  of  your  own  estate. 

The  secrets  of  your  bosom  ?  Here  then,  round 
His  monument,  with  reverence  while  ye  stand, 
Say  to  each  other,  “  This  was  Shaks.feare’s 
form, 

Who  walk’d  in  every  path  of  human  life, 

Felt  every  passion  ;  and  to  all  mankind 
Doth  now,  will  ever,  that  experience  yield, 
Which  his  own  genius  only  could  acquire.” 

Akenside. 

Below  his  monument,  and  on  each 
side  of  his  grave,  are  deposited  his 
wife,  and  the  principal  part  of  his  own 
family. 

We  now  proceed  to  a  notice  of  the 
Stratford  Jubilee ,  which  was  celebrated 
on  Monday  last,  the  anniversary  of  our 
bard’s  natal  and  St.  George’s  day.  In 
our  last  number  of  the  Mirror,  we  pro¬ 
mised  to  give  an  engraving  in  illustration 
of  this  festival.  On  consulting  our  artist, 
however,  as  to  the  practicability  of  our 
plan,  we  regret  to  say  that  he  could  not 
possibly  accomplish  an  engraving,  on 
the  extensive  scale  we  contemplated,  in 
time  for  our  publication.  We  have, 
therefore,  no  alternative  but  to  lay  before 
our  readers  an  authentic  and  interesting 
account  of  the  festive  proceedings.  Our 
illustrations  preserved  in  former  volumes, 
with  the  present  one,  may  be  pleasantly 
referred  to  on  reading  the  subsequent  re¬ 
marks. 


fgtUultt. 


In  the  year  1768,  the  corporation  of 
Stratford-on-Avon,  assisted  by  the  sub¬ 
scriptions  of  the  neighbouring  gentry, 
rebuilt  their  Town-hall ;  soon  after  which 
the  celebrated  George  Alexander  Steevens 


visited  his  friend,  the  late  Mr.  John 
Payton,  the  proprietor  of  the  White  Lion 
Inn,  at  Stratford,  who  having  invited 
several  of  his  acquaintances  to  spend  the 
evening  with  his  entertaining  visitor,  the 
conversation  turned  upon  Shakspeare,  the 
Mulberry  Tree,  and  finally  upon  the 
newly-erected  edifice,  when  regret  was 
expressed  that  they  possessed  no  statue  to 
occupy  the  empty  niche  left  in  the  north 
front.  Shakspeare’s  occurred  as  the  most 
appropriate  ;  and  Steevens,  delighted  with 
the  idea,  suggested  an  application  to  his 
friend  Garrick,  then  in  the  zenith  of 
public  favour,  to  give  a  benefit  at  his 
theatre,  or  otherwise  promote  a  fund  to¬ 
wards  defraying  the  expense  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  statue  of  Shakspeare.  This  hint 
being  approved  by  the  company,  Steevens 
observed,  that  as  Garrick  was  fond  of 
praise  and  profit,  he  would,  if  it  were 
possible,  turn  the  measure  to  his  pecu¬ 
niary  advantage,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  intimation  would  gratify  his  vanity  ; 
and  under  this  conviction  Steevens  ad¬ 
dressed  him  on  the  subject.  Steevens’s 
engagements  taking  him  to  Worcester  in 
a  day  or  two  following,  he  there  received 
Garrick’s  answer,  which  in  no  manner 
declined  the  general  wish  expressed  by 
the  application ;  and  a  correspondence 
then  took  place  between  Garrick  and  the 
corporation,  in  which  he  acquitted  himself 
with  so  much  address,  that  the  freedom 
of  the  borough  being  voted  to  him,  it  was 
conveyed  in  a  box  made  of  Shakspeare’s 
mulberry  tree,  which  highly  flattered  the 
well-known  vanity  of  Garrick.  Such  were 
the  incidents,  however  unpromising  in 
their  first  appearance,  to  which  this  re¬ 
markable  festival  was  indebted  for  its 
origin.  Flattered  by  this  judicious  com¬ 
pliment,  Garrick  conceived  the  idea  of 
celebrating  the  jubilee  ;  and  his  proposed 
plan  being  highly  approved  of  by  the 
corporation,  he  determined  on  its  taking 
place  the  ensuing  autumn.  A  magnifi¬ 
cent  octagonal  amphitheatre,  capable  of 
holding  one  thousand  persons,  was  erected 
upon  the  Bancroft,  close  to  the  Avon, 
somewhat  resembling  the  Ranelagh  ro¬ 
tunda  ;  within  was  an  orchestra  for  one 
hundred  performers.  The  first  opening 
of  the  jubilee  was  announced  by  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  thirty  pieces  of  cannon,  twelve 
cohorns,  and  some  mortars  (ranged  upon 
the  margin  of  the  Avon),  at  five  o'clock 
on  Wednesday  morning,  September  6, 
1768*  The  corporation  met  at  eight 
o’clock,  and  having  appointed  Mr.  Gar¬ 
rick  steward,  invested  him  with  the  in¬ 
signia  of  his  office — viz.,  a  medallion  (on 
which  was  carved  a  bust  of  Shakspeare, 
richly  set  in  gold,)  and  a  wand,  made 
from  the  mulberry-tree.  A  public  break- 
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fast  then  took  place  in  the  Town-hall, 
after  which  the  company  proceeded  in 
regular  order  to  the  church,  where  the 
oratorio  of  Judith ,  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Arne,  was  performed ;  after  which 
the  company  walked  in  procession  to  the 
amphitheatre,  preceded  by  vocal  and  in¬ 
strumental  performers,  where,  at  three 
o'clock,  upwards  of  seven  hundred  ladies 
and  gentlemen  sat  down  to  an  elegant 
dinner,  at  which  Gariick  presided  as 
steward.  In  the  evening,  there  was  a 
brilliant  assembly  at  the  amphitheatre, 
and  the  whole  town  illuminated.  A  large 
transparency  was  displayed  from  the  win¬ 
dow  of  the  room  where  Shakspeare  was 
said  to  have  been  born.  Fire-works  were 
let  off  the  whole  night  from  a  temporary 
building  erected  for  that  purpose.  The 
second  day’s  entertainments  commenced 
with  a  public  breakfast  at  the  Town-hall, 
from  whence  the  company  adjourned  to 
the  amphitheatre,  where  the  ode,  on  the 
dedication  of  the  newly-erected  hall  to 
the  memory  of  Shakspeare,  was  per¬ 
formed.  A  public  dinner  was  given  at 
three  o’clock,  and  the  town,  at  night, 
again  illuminated  ;  with  five  additional 
transparencies  for  the  five  front  windows 
in  Shakspeare’s  Hall.  His  bust  in  the 
chancel  was  adorned  with  festoons  of 
laurel,  bays,  &c.  ;  and  at  the  head  of  his 
gravestone  were  garlands  of  flowers  and 
evergreens.  The  masquerade  at  the  am¬ 
phitheatre  was  attended  by  upwards  of 
one  thousand  persons,  some  of  whom 
paid  the  enormous  sums  of  fifteen  and 
twenty  guineas  for  a  very  so-so  Spanish 
dress ;  so  great  was  the  demand,  and 
short  the  supply.  On  Friday  the  weather 
continued  so  unfavourable,  that  the  page¬ 
ant,  representing  Shakspeare’s  principal 
characters  from  his  plays,  which  it  was 
intended  should  walk  in  procession  from 
the  college  to  the  amphitheatre,  was 
abandoned.  The  race,  however,  upon 
Shottery- meadow,  for  the  Jubilee  cup, 
value  fifty  guineas,  took  place,  and  was 
won  by  3Ir.  Pratt’s  horse,  Whirligig. 
Garrick  danced  a  minuet  at  the  assembly 
in  the  evening,  and  thus  closed  a  cere¬ 
mony,  which  excited  the  greatest  interest 
at  the  time,  although  by  some  it  was 
treated  as  a  subject  worthy  only  of  ridi¬ 
cule.  An  “  annual  minor  jubilee”  was 
contemplated  the  next  year,  but  none 
took  place.  In  1704,  Mr.  Malone  enter¬ 
tained  a  serious  intention  of  promoting  a 
commemoration  of  the  jubilee,  but  aban¬ 
doned  his  design  in  consequence  of  the 
national  gloom  which  the  revolutionary 
war  in  France  had  excited.* 

From  the  same  respectable  source  we 
extract  the  following  letter  : — 

*  The  Times,  April  23,  1827. 
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Stratford-upon-Avon ,  Monday ,  April  23. 

The  gala  festival,  in  celebration  of  the 
natal  day  of  Shakspeare,  commenced  this 
morning,  and  the  contrast  between  the 
animated  bustle  of  the  inhabitants  and 
visiters  on  this  day,  compared  with  the 
stillness  of  the  preceding,  was  most  strik¬ 
ing.  During  the  whole  of  Sunday,  the 
several  stage-coaches  from  London  and 
the  neighbouring  towns  were  crowded 
with  passengers,  and  vehicles  of  every 
description  were  put  in  requisition  at 
Birmingham,  Warwick,  Leamington,  and 
the  adjacent  villages,  to  convey  the  irrf- 
mense,  number  of  individuals  who  were 
anxious  to  witness  this  splendid  pageant, 
the  first  upon  any  scale  of  magnitude  that 
has  taken  place  since  the  Garrick  jubilee, 
on  the  Gth,  7th,  and  8th  of  September, 
1789. 

The  festival  was  conducted  by  the 
Shakspearian  Club  established  at  Strat¬ 
ford-upon-Avon,  who,  anxious  to  do  ho¬ 
nour  to  their  illustrious  townsman,  (Shak¬ 
speare,)  and  to  show  their  loyalty  to  their 
sovereign,  have  proposed  holding  a  Tri¬ 
ennial  Commemorative  Festival  on  St. 
George’s  day,  the  23rd  of  April,  and  to 
continue  the  same  on  the  two  following 
days.  The  subscriptions  received  for  this 
purpose  on  the  present  occasion  have  been 
most  liberal,  and  far  exceeding  the  ex¬ 
pectations  of  the  committee,  whose  good 
taste  and  liberality  evinced  yesterday  in 
the  various  proceedings  of  the  ceremonial 
reflect  upon  them  the  highest  credit. 

Soon  after  six  o’clock,  the  inhabitants 
were  serenaded  by  the  various  bands  of 
instrumental  performers  parading  the 
town,  and  subsequently  by  the  ringing  of 
bells,  firing  of  cannon,  & c. 

The  arrangements  in  the  line  of  pro¬ 
cession  were  very  judicious,  and  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  committee,  wearing  sashes 
and  medals,  assisted  by  about  fifty  con¬ 
stables.  The  whole  being  in  readiness  at 
eleven  o’clock,  the  pageant  of  Shakspeare's 
dramatic  character^,  filled  up  by  actors 
from  Mr.  Raymond’s  company,  and  ama¬ 
teurs,  moved  from  the  Guildhall  in  the 
following  order ; — 

The  Royal  Standard  of  England. 

Full  Military  Band  in  uniform,  playing 
u  Warwickshire  lads  and  lasses.” 

The  Committee  of  the  Shakspearian  Club, 
two  abreast. 

The  Banner  of  the  Club. 

St.  George  on  horseback,  in  armour,  and 
bearing  the  ancient  sword  of  the  Cor¬ 
poration  Armory,  used  for  similar 
purposes  since  Edward  III.  , 
Melpomene,  the  Tragic  Muse,  in  a  dark- 
coloured  car,  drawn  by  four  Fiends. 
Lear _ Edgar,  as  Mad  Tom.  King  Lear. 
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Richard  the  Third. — Gloucester.  Prince 
of  Wales. 

Macbeth. — Three  Witches  surrounding 
the  burning  Cauldron,  with  Music. 
Banquo,  as  Ghost.  Macbeth. 

King  John.—  Cardinal.  Faulconbridge. 
King  John. 

Othello. — Iago.  Othello. 
Hamlet. — Ghost.  Hamlet.  Grave 
Diggers,  with  the  Song. 

Romeo  and  Juliet — Romeo.  Juliet. 
Friar  Lawrance. 

Banner  of  Shakspeare’s  Arms. 
Thalia,  the  Comic  Muse,  drawn  in  a  Car 
by  four  Satyrs. 

Tempest.. — Caliban.  Trinculo.  Ariel. 

Prospero. 

Winter's  Tale — Shepherd.  Autolycus. 
As  You  Like  It — Audrey.  Touchstone. 
Midsummer  Niyht's  Dream.—  Oberon. 
Titania,  Queen,  in  a  Car,  drawn  by 
Puck  and  Fairies.  Bottom, 
with  the  Ass’s  Head. 

Merchant  of  Venice. — Shylock.  Portia, 
as  Doctor  of  Laws. 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.— Sir  John 
Falstaff.  Mrs.  Ford.  Mrs.  Page. 
Henry  the  Fifth. — Henry  the  Fifth. 
Pistol.  Bardolph. 

Union  Flag, 

Members  of  the  Club,  tvearing  the  various 
medals  struck  for  the  occasion, 
four  abreast. 

The  procession,  which  had  a  most 
brilliant  effect  from  the  splendour  of  the 
armour,  dresses,  banners,  chariots,  and 
other  decorations  by  Mr.  Palmer,  passed 
through  the  principal  streets,  amidst  the 
plaudits  of  an  immense  congregation,  to 
the  birth-place  of  Shakspeare,  which  still 
remains  in  its  former  state.  In  front  of 
the  house  a  temporary  hustings  had  been 
erected,  and  upon  the  cavalcade  arriving 
at  the  spot,  the  officiating  gentlemen 
having  taken  their  places,  the  bust  of 
Shakspeare  was  crowned  by  Thalia  and 
Melpomene,  and  an  appropriate  ad¬ 
dress  was  delivered. 

At  the  conclusion,  theprocession  moved 
°n  to  the  church,  where  the  epitaph  in¬ 
scribed  on  the  grave-stone  of  Shakspeare, 

“  Gowd  friends,  far  Jesus’  sake  !  forbear 
1  o  dig  the  dust  enclosed  here; 

Blest  he  the  man  that  spares  these  stones, 
And  curst  be  he  that  moves  my  bones.” 

was  sung  in  an  excellent  manner  by  ama¬ 
teur  vocalists,  the  music  by  Dignum. 
The  procession,  at  the  termination  of 
divine  service,  returned  to  the  site  of  the 
intended  new  theatre,  which  is  partly 
erected,  where  the  mayor,  assisted  by  the 
corporation,  laid  the  chief  corner-stone 
in  due  form.  This  part  of  the  ceremo¬ 
nial,  as  well  as  the  grand  dinner  to  the 


members  of  the  club  in  the  evening, 
are  described  by  our  concluding  remarks. 
Shakspeare’s  Hall  was  fitted  up  in  a  most 
superb  manner  for  the  occasion.  In  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  the  room  were  sciolls ; 
over  a  painting  of  Shakspeare,  upon  a 
white  ground,  u  We  ne’er  shall  look 
upon  his  like  again and  above  that  of 
Garrick,  u  He  suited  the  action  to  the 
word.” 

Over  the  principal  entrance  within  the 
hall,  there  was  a  transparency,  repre¬ 
senting  the  sun  breaking  through  dark 
clouds,  and  a  portrait  of  Shakspeare. 
So  great  was  the  demand  for  tickets  for 
the  dinner,  that  a  great  number  of  indi¬ 
viduals  were  disappointed  in  obtaining 
admission.  In  the  evening,  various  parts 
of  the  town  were  illuminated,  and  several 
amusements,  shows,  &c.  provided  for 
the  gratification  of  all  classes.  On  Tues¬ 
day  there  was  a  public  breakfast  and  a 
masquerade, ’in  a  temporary  amphitheatre, 
and  on  Wednesday,  a  concert,  ball,  &c. 
Much  surprise  was  manifested  at  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  London  performers,  and 
their  conduct  in  not  being  present  fully 
and  freely  contrasted  with  that  of  Gar¬ 
rick,  King,  and  others,  who  assisted  in 
the  Jubilee  of  1769. 

The  crowds  of  persons  from  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  towns  and  villages  had  by  this 
time  much  increased,  and  many  families 
of  rank  and  eminence  had  arrived ;  and 
the  streets,  houses,  and  elevated  positions, 
presented  an  animated  display  of  beauty 
and  fashion.  The  populace,  in  general, 
were  remarkably  orderly ;  indeed,  we 
never  witnessed  so  much  decorum  on  a 
similar  occasion.  This  is  principally  at¬ 
tributable  to  the  very  efficient  exertions 
of  Mr.  Gwinnett,  the  secretary  to  the 
committee,  aided  by  the  active  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Ashfield,  the  head  constable, 
who  had  taken  the  precaution,  early  in 
the  morning,  of  removing  all  suspicious 
persons  from  the  town,  or  placing  them 
in  custody.  Many  of  the  houses  were 
decoiated  with  laurel,  or  a  bust  of  Shak¬ 
speare.  At  the  theatre,  the  procession 
being  marshalled  around  the  arena,  and 
upon  the  stage,  the  ceremonial  of  laying 
the  first  stone  commenced.  The  spot  se¬ 
lected  was  upon  the  curve  of  the  horse¬ 
shoe,  in  the  pit,  the  outer  walls  of  the 
building  having  been  erected  to  about  ten 
feet  in  height,  so  as  to  afford  facilities  for 
the  occasion.  The  coins,  medals,  and 
inscription  plate,  having  been  deposited 
in  the  vacuum,  the  upper  stone  was 
lowered,  under  the  guidance  of  the  secre¬ 
tary  to  the  theatre  ;  the  Mayor  officiating. 
This  done,  the  band  struck  up  the  na¬ 
tional  anthem  :  after  which  a  paltry  song 
was  sung  to  the  music  of  Macbeth ,  com- 
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mcncing  with  tc  When  winds  are  warring 
— Earthquakes  and  mountains  tearing.” 

The  new  building  is  pleasantly  situated, 
and  commodious.  It  will  be  entitled 
“  The  Shakspeare  Theatre,”  and  will  be 
opened  by  M  r.  Raymond’s  company  in 
the  next  autumn.  The  panels  are  to  be 
filled  up  by  illustrations  of  Shakspeare, 
and  a  splendid  drop-scene  will  then  be 
exhibited,  representing  the  bard  in  the 
centre  of  a  temple,  surrounded  by  the 
kings  and  heroes  of  his  plays. 

Soon  after  four  o’clock,  a  splendid  en¬ 
tertainment  was  served  up  in  Shakspeare’ s 
Hall,  which  was  decorated  in  the  style 
we  have  before  described.  The  Mayor 
presided,  supported  by  Mr.  Canning,  of 
Foxcote,  the  members  of  the  corporation, 
and  upwards  of  two  hundred  gentlemen  of 
the  first  respectability,  including  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  club. 

The  evening  wap  passed  with  the  ut¬ 
most  hilarity. 

The  front  of  the  Shakspeare  Hall  was 
brilliantly  illuminated  in  the  evening,  as 
was  the  Falcon-inn,  where  Shakspeare 
passed  his  convivial  hours,  and  where  the 
sittings  of  the  club  are  now  held.  Several 
other  places  also  displayed  variegated 
lamps,  and  in  the  Rothes-market  a  fair 
was  held,  the  principal  attraction  being 
the  Olympic  Equestrian  Circus.  The 
day  was  fine,  and  we  never  witnessed  more 
happiness  and  unanimity  than  were  ex¬ 
hibited  on  this  most  interesting  festival, 
nor  did  we  hear  of  one  accident  to  mar 
the  general  joy.  Late  at  night  there  was 
a  grand  display  of  fire-works. 

je  ^jitoiutjs. 

SPRING  SONG. 

Rose  !  Rose  !  open  thy  leaves! 

Spring  is  whispering  love  to  thee. 

Rose  !  Rose  !  open  thy  leaves  ! 

Near  is  the  nightingale  on  the  tree. 

Open  thy  leaves, 

Open  thy  leaves, 

And  fill  with  balm-breath  the  ripening  eves. 

Lily  !  Lily  !  awake,  awake  ! 

The  fairy  wanteth  her  flowery  boat : 

Lily  !  Lily  !  aw  ake,  awake  ! 

Oh !  set  thy  sweet-ladeu  bark  afloat. 

Lily,  awake  1 
Lily,  awake ! 

And  cover  with  leaves  the  sleeping  lake. 

Flowers!  Flowers!  come  forth  !  ’tis  Spring  ! 

Stars  of  the  woods,  the  hills,  and  dells  ! 

Fair  valley-lilies,  come  forth  and  ring 

In  your  green  turrets  your  silvery  bells  ! 
flowers,  come  forth  !  • 

’Tis  Spring  !  come  forth  ! 

On  the  same  exhilarating  theme  we 
now  give  an  original  outpouring  of  the 
spirit  of  poesy,  for  which  we  arc  indebted 


to  the  author  of  “  Ahab  a  poem,  from 
which  it  will  be  remembered  we  gave  an 
extract  of  much  beauty  in  a  recent  num¬ 
ber,  which  we  can  recommend  to  our 
readers  as  possessing  much  that  is  calcu¬ 
lated  to  please  a  meditative  mind. 

THE  COMING  OF  SPRING. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  “  AHAB.’’ 

(  For  the  Mirror.) 

TnE  frost  is  gone  !  the  Robin’s  glad. 

He  seeks  his  native  tree  ; 

And  his  heart,  so  lately  cold  and  sad. 

Now  melts  in  melody, 

Ilis  little  breast  with  rapture  fills, 

Right  pleas’d  he  looks  around, 

And  sings  aloud,  tift  all  the  hills 
Return  the  joyous  sound. 

In  every  hedge,  so  lately  white, 

Peeps  forth  the  freshen’d  green  : 

And  the  hips  and  haws,  all  redly  bright, 

On  their  thorny  stems  are  seen. 

And  slowly  down  the  sloping  eaves 
The  loosen'd  waters  run  ; 

While  the  gladden’d  earth  once  more  receives 
The  kisses  of  the  sun. 

Each  tree  puts  forth  its  leaf  anew. 

Each  hedge  its  flow’ret  shews  ; 

All  round  where’er  the  eye  can  view 
With  new-born  neauty  glows. 

The  Blackbird  now,  with  joy  elate. 

Begins  to  whistle  clear; 

Ami  the  Chaffinch  warbles  to  his  mate, 

“  Sweet,  will  you,  will  you,  kiss  me,  dear.”* 

All  hail!  all  bail  !  thou  growing  year, 

My  spirit  greets  thee  kind  ; 

Alj  hail,  ye  skies,  so  warm  and  clear. 

That  come  to  calm  my  mind. 

•  The  tuneful  current  of  my  breast, 

By  winter  frozen  long. 

Now  waken’d  from  its  icy  rest, 

Again  shall  flow  in  song. 

Again  I’ll  seek  my  grassy  nooks. 

And  woods  where  wild-birds  breed. 

And  opening  Nature's  ample  books. 

Some  useful  lesson  read. 

And  gather  from  her  treasur’d  heap 
Of  minstrel  themes  a  store. 

Content  if  they  but  break  their  deep 
When  I  shall  be  no  more. 

S.  R.  J. 


MORTIMER,  EARL  OF  MARCH. 

(  To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror.) 

Sm,— I  beg  to  add  one  or  two  memo¬ 
randa  relating  to  Mortimer,  earl  of 
March,  of  whom  mention  is  made  in 
your  description  of  the  Castle  oi  Not¬ 
tingham,  (No.  240.)  In  the  parliament, 
begun  the  2nd  of  Edward  III.  lie  caused 
himself  to  be  advanced  to  the  title  of 

*  The  song  of  many  chaffinches  ends  nearly  in 
this  way.  Among  bird-fanciers  a  •*  kiss  mc-(lear 
chaffinch,”  as  the  term  runs,  is  valuable. 
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lord  of  Wigmore,  and  earl  of  March  ;* 
and  the  same  year  held  a  Round  Table 
at  Bedford.  After  which,  king  Edward 
making  a  progress  into  the  marches  of 
Wales,  was  magnificently  entertained  by 
this  Roger,  in  his  castles  of  Ludlow  and 
Wigmore  ;  so  likewise  in  his  forests  and 
parks,  with  great  tiltings  and  other  pas¬ 
times. 

But  hereupon  he  grew  proud  beyond 
measure ;  insomuch  as  his  own  son, 
Geoffrey,  called  him  the  king  of  folly . 
He  also  kept  the  Round  Table  in  Wales, 
for  pride,  in  imitation  of  king  Arthur. 
His  other  acts  of  extravagance  and  inde¬ 
cencies  being  made  known  to  the  king,  he 
was  surprised  at  Nottingham  Castle,  he 
was  accused  in  parliament  of  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanours,  and  being  found 
guilty,  received  sentence  to  be  hanged  and 
drawn,  which  was  executed  at  the  com¬ 
mon  gallows,  called  the  Elmes,  near 
Smithfield.  His  body  was  buried  in  the 
Grey  Friars,  and  many  years  afterwards 
at  Wigmore.  So  great  is  the  vicissitude 
of  human  greatness  ! 

This  eminent  but  unhappy  man  mar¬ 
ried  Joane,  daughter  of  Peter,  son  of 
Geffery  de  Glenvil,  or  Genevil,  lord  of 
Tian,  in  Ireland,  and  had  issue  four 
sons ;  viz.  Edmund,  Sir  Roger,  Sir 
Geffery,  lord  of  Towyth ;  and  John, 
who  was  slain  in  a  tournament  at  Shrews- 
burye.  As  also  seven  daughters,  viz.  Ca¬ 
therine,  wife  of  Thomas  Beauchamp,  earl 
of  Warwick ;  Joane  of  James  lord  Audley; 
Agnes,  of  Laurence,  earl  of  Pembroke ; 
Margaret,  of  Thomas,  son  of  Maurice, 
lord  Berkeley ;  Maude,  of  John  de 
Cherleton,  son  of  John,  lord  Powys  ; 
Blanche,  of  Peter  de  Grandison  ;  and 
Beatrix,  first  of  Edward,  son  and  heir  of 
Thomas,  of  Brotherton,  earl  marshal  of 
England,  and  afterwards  of  Sir  Thomas 
de  Braose. 

Arms.  Bany  of  six  o.  and  az.  on  a 
chief  of  the  first ;  three  pallets  between 
two  esquires,  best  dexter,  and  sinister  of 
the  second,  on  inescutcheon  ;  arg. 

The  last  earl  of  March  was  Edward, 
who  afterwards  became  king  of  England, 
by  the  title  of  Edward  IV.  By  this 
means  the  castle  of  Wigmore,  with  its 
vast  possessions,  and  the  honours  of  the 
house  of  Mortimer,  merged  into  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  crown,  in  whom  it  has 
ever  since  remained.  I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

H.  W.  Dewhurst. 


THE  FAIRY’S  FUNERAL. 

r  For  the  Mirror,  i 

The  sun  hf\d  long  sunk  with  his  rays  in  the  west, 
Midst  the  rich-coloured  clouds  that  escort  him  to 
rest, 

*  Ranks’  Dormant  and  Extinct  Baronetage, 
vol.  ii.  page  368. 


And  “  mystical  Night*  had  come  forth  from  her 
den, 

And  had  spread  her  dark  veil  o’er  the  mansions 
of  men, 

As  I  roam’d  o’er  a  spot  so  romantic  and  grand, 
That  I  fancied  I  trod  upon  fairy-form’d  land. 

The  moon  was  pursuing  her  course  in  the  sky, 
Like  the  queen  of  the  heavens  sailing  on  high ; 
Not  a  cloud  intercepted  her  silvery  beam. 

And  her  shadow  danc’d  light  on  the  still  flowing 
stream ; 

Scarce  a  breath  of  the  zephyr  was  felt  through 
the  air, 

All  nature  appear’d  to  be  slumbering  there. 

On  a  sudden  I  heard,  as  I  wander’d  along, 

The  soul-thrilling  sounds  of  melodious  song — 
Scarce  as  loud  as  the  notes  of  the  lark  in  the  sky. 
Yet  plaintive  and  sad  as  the  breath  of  a  sigh. 

I  look’d,  and  beheld  in  a  lonely  spot  near, 

A  band  of  sad  Fairies  surrounding  a  bier, 

On  which  there  appear’d,  by  Death’s  arrow  laid 
low, 

A  form  even  purer  and  whiter  than  snow — 

A  figure  so  lovely— too  lovely  to  tell — 

E’en  heaven  itself  must  have  wept  when  it  fell. 
As  I  gazed,  the  sad  Fairy -throng  ceased  to  be¬ 
wail, 

And  the  sound  died  away  on  the  soft  blowing 
gale, 

When  one  from  the  midst  of  the  throng  stepp’d 
away, 

And  leant  o’er  the  bier  as  she  chanted  this  lay : 

No  more,  alas  !  on  summer  day. 

Shalt  thou  in  the  sunbeams  play; 

Or  recline  upon  the  rose, 

While  the  cooling  zephyr  blows, 

Lamented  Fairy  Queen ! 

No  more  in  Fairy  halls  and  bowers. 

Deck’d  with  Nature’s  gayest  flowers, 

Shalt  thou  hold  thy  phantom  court, 

Or  begin  the  lively  sport, 

Lamented  Fairy  Queen ! 

No  more  slialt  thou,  in  shady  dell. 

Sing  as  sw  eet  as  Philomel, 

For  thou’rt  gone  from  realms  of  night, 
Onward  to  the  land  of  light — 

Adieu,  our  Fairy  Queen ! 

Cease,  ye  zephyrs,  cease  to  blow. 

Cease,  ye  ripling  streams,  to  flowr. 

Lest  the  gentle  zephyrs  blowing. 

Or  the  ripling  streamlets  flowing. 

Disturb  our  Fairy  Queen  ! 

As  she  ended,  the  group  gathered  closer  around. 
And  the  flower-form ’d  bier  slowly  sunk  in  the 
ground; 

No  vestige  the  Fairy  Queen's  burial  betray’d, 
E’en  the  night- dew  appear’d  on  the  spot  where 
she  iaid. 

This  sad  office  o’er,  like  the  dew-moisten’d 
flowers. 

The  fairies  in  sorrow  retir’d  to  their  bowers; 
E’en  their  footsteps  re-echoed  along  the  night 
air. 

So  silent  and  still  was  the  solitude  there. 

L.D.  E. 
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HISTORICAL  ANECDOTE, 

ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  THE  ANCIENT 

MANNER  OF  SENDING  MEMBERS 

TO  PARLIAMENT. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

"When  Macduff,  the  thane  of  Fife,  fled 
from  the  court  of  the  tyrannical  usurper, 
Macbeth,  he  concealed  himself  for  some 
time  in  a  sea-beaten  cave,  which  extends, 
for  a  considerable  length,  beneath  some 
very  singularly  formed  rocks,  on  the 
northern  shore  of  the  Frith  of  Forth, 
about  six  .miles  from  Anstruther,  the 
scene  of  Tennant’s  poem  of  44  Anster 
Fair.”  This  cave  is  very  difficult  of  ac¬ 
cess  ;  indeed,  the  whole  appearance  of 
these  romantic  rocks  may  be  said  to  be 
truly  grand  and  sublime.  A  fugitive 
could  not  choose  a  better  situation  for 
concealment.  It  is  now  called,  in  me¬ 
mory  of  that  event,  “  Macduff  s  Cave.” 
There  he  was  supplied  with  food,  which 
was  lowered  down  to  him  with  a  rope,  by 
some  humane  and  faithful  fishermen,  who 
afterwards  contrived  to  convey  him  un¬ 
discovered  to  the  opposite  shore,  from 
whence  he  fled  into  England,  and  joined 
Malcolm,  the  son  of  Duncan,  the  sove¬ 
reign  who  had  been  murdered  by  the  am¬ 
bitious  Macbeth.  From  that  circumstance 
the  town  has  ever  since  borne  the  name 
of  44  Earl's  Ferry.”  Shortly  after  the 
usurper  was  killed  in  battle  by  Macduff, 
at  Dunsinane,  and  Malcolm,  the  rightful 
heir,  was  restored  to  the  Scottish  throne. 
The  new  king,  in  consideration  of  the 
loyalty  of  the  44  guid  toon  of  Earl’s  Fer- 
ry,”  granted  its  inhabitants  the  privilege 
of  returning  two  members  to  the  Scottish 
parliament.  This  franchise  they  enjoyed 
for  a  considerable  time;  but  as  the  honest 
electors  in  44  olden  times,”  instead  of  be¬ 
ing  paid  for  their  44  voices,”  were  obliged 
to  pay  their  representatives,*  the  poor, 
but  upright  freeholders  of  Earl’s  Ferry 
found  it  would  be  to  their  interest  to  have 
the  burthen  of  their  franchise  taken  off 
their  shoulders  altogether  ;  in  fact,  they 
were  of  opinion,  that  the  giving  of  the 
enormous  sum  of  two  shillings  and,  eight- 
pence  per  day  for  the  honour  of  having 
the  Ferry  ranked  among  the  royal  burghs 
of  Scotland,  was  44  paying  too  dear  for 
their  whistle.”  They,  therefore,  pre¬ 
sented  a  petition  to  the  Scottish  monarch, 
humbly  praying  that  he  would  be  gra¬ 
ciously  pleased  to  disfranchise  their  burgh , 
and  annul  the  very  expensive  privilege 
that  had  been  conferred  upon  their  ances¬ 
tors.  As  a  flattering  mark  of  their  sove¬ 
reign's  favour ,  their  request  was  complied 

*  Each  member  was  then  paid  one  shilling  and 
four-pence  per  aiem,  as  n  remuneration  for  liis 
attendance  and  trouble  during  tlie  sitting  ot  par¬ 
liament 


with  ;  and  Earl's  Ferry  has,  consequently, 
Continued  nothing  more  than  a  mere  fish¬ 
ing  village.  A.  B.  fh 

SnccDotea  au'Dr  Recollections. 

Votings,  selections. 

Anecdote  and  joke  : 

Our  recollections  ; 

With  gravities  for  graver  folk. 


DRAMATIC  REMINISCENCES. 

Mr.  Mathews,  personating  King  in 
his  new  Monopolologue ,  relates  the  follow¬ 
ing  anecdotes.  (King  is  supposed  to  be 
speaking  of  Garrick  :) — Ah,  there’s  Gar¬ 
rick,  glorious  Garrick.  I  remember  he 
and  IMossop  divided  the  town  in  Romeo — 
played  it  twenty  nights  running  at  both 
houses — sad  bore  to  the  old  play-goers. 

What’s  played  to  night,  says  drowsy  Ned, 

As  from  his  bed  he  rouses — 

Romeo  again,  and  shakes  his  head, 

A  plague  on  both  your  houses. 

They  said  IMossop  made  love  in  the 
balcony  scene  so  tenderly,  you  imagined 
Juliet  would  have  jumped  down  into  his 
arms  ;  but  little  Davy  made  love  as  if 
he’d  have  jumped  up  into  her’s.  Then 
there  was  th'eir  Lears;  in  that  again  they 
divided  the  town. 

The  town  confess,  in  different  ways, 

The  merits  of  our  Lears, 

To  Mossop  they  give  loud  huzzas. 

To  Garrick  only  give  tears. 

Ah,  Davy,  cunning  Davy,  he  was  a 
great  man.  He  liked  my  Ogleby  ;  cast 
me  the  part  himself.  The  other  house 
wanted  to  get  it  up  against  us.  Eh,  what* 
says  he,  going  to  play  Lord  Ogleby  against 
us  ?  They  can’t  do  it ;  no,  no  ;  but  no 
matter  if  they  can. 

“  The  Kino’s  name  is  a  tower  of  strength, 
Which  they  upon  the  adverse  faction  lack.” 

Ah,  poor  Davy.  Sam,  satirical  Sam. 
Funny  Foote,  as  they  used  to  call  him  ; 
he  didn’t  like  Davy;  always  tried  to 
take  him  down  a  peg  whenever  he  could. 
Sam  brought  out  a  burlesque  on  Pamela , 
called  Fiely  in  Pattens ,  all  played  by 
puppets.  44  Pray,  Mr.  Foote,  says  an 
old  duchess  of  quality,  who  used  to  pa¬ 
tronize  him,  44  are  these  puppets  as  large 
as  life?” — 44  No,  madam,  only  as  large 
as  Garrick  1” 

ON  A  WORM  DOCTOR. 

- ,  of  worm-destroying  note. 

With  little  folks  who  breed  'em, 

Has  nil  his  life  been  poisoning  worms. 

And  now’s  consign'd  to  feed  ’em. 

Thus,  ’twixt  our  doctor  and  his  foes, 

Accounts  are  pretty  trim  ; 

For  many  years  he  lived  by  those, 

And  now  these  live  on  kirn. 

Nugce  Can  one. 
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Ancient  ffiquestmn  Jbtaiue. 


(  To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror.) 

Sir, — .1  beg  to  forward  a  very  curious 
remnant  from  ancient  feudal  times  for  in¬ 
sertion  in  your  valuable  work,  the  Mir¬ 
ror.  It  is  a  correct  drawing,  copied 
from  a  small  but  curious  and  ancient 
equestrian  statue,  supposed  to  be  about 
500  years  old,  and  conjectured,  about  that 
period,  to  have  become  the  property  of 
the  vicar  of  Hereford  college,  in  whose 
possession  it  has  ever  since  remained. 

From  the  costume  of  the  armour,  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  about  the  time  of  our  Henry 
III.  It  is  formed  of  brass,  stands  about 
twenty  inches  high,  and  is  nearly  twelve 
pounds  weight.  The  knight  has  evi¬ 
dently  the  flat  crusader’s  helmet,  with  the 
ornamental  cross  forming  the  sight  piece ; 
hauberk  of  scale  mail,  and  chausses  of 
chain  mail.  The  shield  on  his  left  arm 
is  wanting  ;  the  sword  on  the  right  hand 
is  extremely  broad,  and  without  the  cross¬ 
guard.  The  horse  is  ornamented  with 
trappings  and  breast-band,  which  has  ap¬ 
parently  had  bells  attached  to  it ;  on  the 
forehead  of  the  horse  is  a  projecting  tube ; 
and  the  top  of  the  helmet  is  open,  and 
formerly  had  a  cover.  The  whole  of  the 
horse  and  man  is  hollow  ;  and  whether 
they  have  been  intended  for  use  as  a  lamp, 
or  for  the  purpose  of  holding  hot  water, 
{query,  a  tea-kettle!)  the  learned  are 
much  in  doubt.  I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

Anticitjjtas. 
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No.  xxxv. 

MERRY  ENGLAND  ON  MAY 
MORNING. 

May,  May  ! — our  heart  leaps,  and  we 
grow  ten  years  younger  at  the  word.  It 
is  really  no  mean  thing,  in  the  common¬ 
place  world  of  prose  in  which  we  live, 
to  feel  a  stimulus  awakening  what  little 
of  poetry  and  love  that  are  left  us.  May 
has  been  since  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
the  season  of  love  and  of  flowers,  the 
earth  and  the  heart  then  sprout  with  their 
loveliest  and  most  amiable  blossoms. 
May  is,  time  out  of  mind,  the  poet’s 
holiday ;  and  nature  looks  on  her  fa¬ 
vourite  with  her  kindest  eyes,  and  puts 
on  her  birth-day  suit  to  bid  him  welcome. 
Surely  our  forefathers  never  left  us  a 
sounder  proof  of  their  wisdom  than  in 
consecrating  the  most  delicious  season  of 
the  year  to  the  renewal  of  loves  and 
friendships,  as  if  the  best  feelings  of  the 
heart  and  the  flowers  of  the  earth  took, 
at  the  same  time,  a  new  lease  of  exis¬ 
tence. 

'  I  do  not  know  how  it  is,  but  with  all 
the  freshening  of  feeling  which  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  our  ancestors  brings  on  me,  1 
am  rather  disposed  to  be  melancholy  on 
the  occasion.  The  whole  truth,  and  no- 
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thing  but  ihe  truth,  is,  we  have  ceased 
to  be  a  poetical  country.  We  are,  in 
serious  prose,  a  nation  of  stock-jobbers, 
political  economists,  and  shopkeepers. 
Let  us  take  a  spring  back  of  a  few  cen¬ 
turies,  when  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  “  Rare 
Ben,’’  Middleton,  Beaumont,  and  a  host 
of  lesser  lights,  spread  a  charm  over  the 
face  of  nature,  softened  the  harsh  sha¬ 
dows  of  reality,  and  gave  immortality  to 
the  joys  by  which  they  were  surrounded. 
Let  us  compare  a  May  morning  as  they 
described,  to  the  one  usually  spent  by  us. 

Early  after  midnight,  troops  of  youths 
and  lasses,  donned  in  their  holiday  attire, 
repaired,  ere  the  sun  gave  them  light,  to 
the  nearest  wood.  Here  the  hawthorn 
was  plundered  of  its  choicest  blossoms, 
and  the  young  votaries  of  love  and  na¬ 
ture,  decorated  with  flowers  and  May- 
buds,  bent  their  steps  homeward,  making 
their  windows  and  door-ways  bear  testi¬ 
mony  of  their  early  rising.  A  May-pole 
was  then  erected,  adorned  with  garlands 
of  flowers — the  merriest  man  was  lord  of 
the  revels,  and  the  prettiest  girl  queen  of 
the  day.  Dance,  song,  and  glee,  lent 
wings  to  the  hours,  and  the  hushing 
twilight  discovered  our  forefathers  in  all 
their  ignorance  and  all  their  happiness. 
Occasionally,  the  sports  would  be  varied 
by  trials  of  skill,  in  pitching  the  bar,  or 
the  more  national  and  ambitious  display 
of  archery.  This  was  not  all  confined  to 
the  male  part  of  the  revellers — the  ladies 
had  their  share  of  the  entertainment. 
Although  they  took  no  part  in  the  con¬ 
test,  they  were  present  as  the  arbitresses, 
and  awarded  the  prizes  to  the  victor. 
Each  youthful  aspirant  felt  his  sinews 
braced,  and  his  blood  flow  in  a  warmer 
current,  by  each  kind  and  encouraging 
look  thrown  on  him  by  his  lady-love,  as 
she  admired  the  athletic  turn  of  his  limbs, 
his  manly  grace,  and  vigorous  energy. 
Then  would  the  days  of  merry  old  Sher¬ 
wood  come  across  the  recollection  ot  the 
party;  and  Robin  Hood,  Maid  Marian, 
and  his  foresters  green,  find  willing  and 
efficient  representatives  in  a  rural  masque. 
The  sports  of  the  evening  would  gene¬ 
rally  finish  under  the  May-pole  ; — the 
young  would  dance  round  it  to  the  enli¬ 
vening  sounds  of  the  pipe  and  tabor, 
while  the  old,  as  they  sat  looking  on,  and 
passing  to  each  other  the  cheerful  bowl, 
would,  in  recounting  their  youthful 
pranks,  feel  the  sun  of  revelry  thawing 
the  frost  about  their  hearts,  and,  remem¬ 
bering  they  were  once  young,  forget  en¬ 
tirely  that  they  had  grown  old  : — 

“  0  thou  delirious  spring!  O  ye  new  flowers, 

O  airs,  O  youngling  bowers,  fresh  thick’uing 
grass,  '  " 
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And  plain  beneath  Heaven’s  face;  0  bills  and 
mountains, 

Vallies  and  streams  and  fountains ;  banks  of  green 
Myrtles  and  palm  serene,  ivies  and  bays ; 

And  ye  who  warm’d  our  lays,  spirits  o’  the  woods 
Echoes  and  solitudes  and  lakes  of  light  ; 

O  quivered  virgins  bright,  Pans  rustical. 

Satyrs  and  Sylvans  all,  Dryads,  and  ye 
That  up  the  mountains  be,  and  ye  beneath 
In  meadow  or  flowery  heath— ye  are  alone  "* 

Alone  !  well  we  may  say  “  those  days 
are  gone  ” — we  are  every  day  less  and  less 
Merry  England.  The  civil  wars  of  the 
revolution,  while  it  stained  our  soil  with 
their  crimson  tide,  dried  up  the  spirit  of 
romance  and  poetry  in  r  our  ancestors’ 
veins.  As  we  have  become  enlightened, 
we  have  ceased  to  be  poetical ;  we  have 
lost  poetry,  and  we  have  gained  steam- 
engines.  The  peasants  of  the  most  fo- 
mantic  and  secluded  of  our  counties 
would  rather  spend  their  holiday  at  a  dog 
or  a  man-fight,  or  in  the  smoky  k  itchen 
of  a  public-house,  than  join  in  the  gay¬ 
est  sports  of  the  loveliest  of  May-morn- 
ings.  And  it  is  not  they  alone  from 
whose  hearts  the  bloom  is  gone.  Our 
modern  ladies  and  gentlemen  would  faint 
at  the  vulgar  smell  of  a  hawthorn  bush 
in  bloom,  and  would  rather  be  suffocated 
in  a  select  party  of  three  hundred  fa¬ 
shionables  in  a  crowded  drawing-room, 
than  join  a  masque  in  which  the  Sydneys 
and  Raleighs,  and  the  fine  spirits  of  the 
olden  time  loved  to  mingle.  We  no 
longer  regard  our  fields  and  meadows 
with  the  love  of  nature,  but  lock  upon 
them  with  an  eye  to  the  rent-roll ; — not 
with  the  thought  of  their  flowers  and 
glades,  but  how  much  they  will  bring 
an  acre.  A  sigh  and  a  farewell  for  the 
days  that  are  gone,  and — 

“  Back  to  busy  life  again.” 

May  !  thou  art  still  as  fragrant  and 
blooming  as  when  nature  first  formed 
thee,  the  young  year’s  favourite  !  Thy 
fields  arc  as  green,  thy  flowers  as  fresh — 
thy  skies  are  as  blue,  and  thy  streams 
are  as  clear — but,  oh  !  thou  art  become 
the  shadow  of  a  name  !  It  is  our  hearts, 
and  not  thou,  which  are  altered. 

But  if  we  are  so  grown  the  slaves  of 
circumstances  as  not  to  be  qualified  to 
enjoy  the  luxuries  of  a  May-morning  in 
reality,  let  us  do  so  in  imagination.  If 
our  readers  want  assistance,  let  them  get 
to  heart  the  following  verses,  in  which  is 
endeavoured  to  be  infused  a  little  of  the 
freshness  and  simplicity  of  the  olden 
time : —  ' 

*  Leigh  Hunt,  from  the  Italian  of  Sannazaro. 
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SONG  FOR  MAY-MORNING. 

It  is  May,  it  is  May  ! 

And  all  earth  is  gay, 

For  at  last  old  winter  is  quite  away  : 

He  linger’d  awhile  on  his  cloak  of  snow, 

To  see  the  delicate  primrose  blow ; 

He  saw  it,  and  made  no  longer  stay— 

And  now  it  is  May,  it  is  May  ! 

It  is  May,  it  is  May  ! 

And  we  bless  the  day 

When  we  first  delightedly  so  can  say  ; 

April  had  beams  amidst  her  showers, 

Yet  bare  were  her  gardens,  and  cold  her  bowers; 
And  her  frown  would  blight,  and  her  smile  be¬ 
tray. 

But  now  it  is  May,  it  is  May ! 

It  is  May,  it  is  May  ! 

And  the  slenderest  spray 

Holds  up  a  fewr  leaves  to  the  ripening  ray, 

And  the  birds  sing  fearlessly  out  on  high,' 

For  there  is  not  a  cloud  in  the  calm  blue  sky  ; 
And  the  villagers  join  the  roundelay — 

For,  oh  !  it  is  May,  it  is  May ! 

It  is  May,  it  is  May  ! 

And  the  flowers  obey 

The  beams  which  alone  are  more  bright  thau  they; 
Yet  they  spring  at  the  touch  of  the  sun. 

And  opening  their  sweet  eyes  one  by  one. 

In  a  language  of  beauty  seem  all  to  say, 

And  of  perfume — ’tis  May,  it  is  May  ! 

It  is  May,  it  is  May  f 
And  delights  that  lay 

Chill’d  and  enchain’d  beneath  winter  sway, 
Break  forth  again  o’er  the  kindling  soul, 

And  soften,  and  soothe  it,  and  bless  it  whole. 

Oh  !  thoughts  more  tender  than  words  convey. 
Sigh  out  -  It  is  May,  it  is  May  ! 

Vagaries ,  in  Quest  of  the  Wild  and 
the  Whimsical. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE 

public  journals. 

A  VISIT  TO  THE  ASSIZES. 

Those  who  frequent  the  courts  of  jus¬ 
tice,  and  are  often  present  at  the  trial  of 
causes,  soon  become  familiar  with  the 
various  scenes  which  are  presented  upon 
such  occasions ;  but  to  me,  who  never 
attend  the  assizes,  except  when  summon¬ 
ed  upon  a  jury,  which  does  not  occur 
oftener  than  once  in  three  years,  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  crowded  court,  and  the 
many,  very  many  sights  of  joy  and  mi¬ 
sery  which  a  common  observer  cannot 
but  notice  in  an  assize  town,  are  all  mat¬ 
ters  of  high  interest.  Within  the  last 
week  I  have  been  present  at  many  such 
scenes.  Having  a  small  freehold  in  our 
county,  I  was  selected  as  a  special  jury¬ 
man,  and  attended  to  try  an  important 
cause,  but  the  trial  having  been  post¬ 
poned  until  the  Iasi,  I  was  obliged  to  re¬ 
main  at  —  ■  —  two  days  longer  than  I 


expected.  Not  having  any  other  busi¬ 
ness  there,  T  used  to  stroll  from  one  court 
to  the  ocher,  sometimes  listening  to  the 
civil  cases,  and  sometimes  to  the  crimi¬ 
nal,  and  not  unfrequently  I  took  my 
stand  upon  the  steps  leading  to  the  hall- 
door,  and  there  watched  the  various 
groups  around  me.  Upon  the  morning 
of  the  second  day,  I  was  standing  at  my 
usual  place  upon  the  steps,  when  my  at¬ 
tention  was  particularly  attracted  towards 
some  country  people  who  were  collected 
upon  the  pavement  below.  There  were 
five  of  them  ;  three  men  and  two  women. 
Of  the  latter,  one  dressed  decently  in  a 
long  red  cloak,  was  crying  very  bitterly, 
her  face  hid  in  her  handkerchief,  and 
leant  upon  the  arm  of  an  elderly  man, 
who  stood  firmly  upright,  his  ruddy  sun¬ 
burnt  countenance  fixed  in  an  expression 
made  up  of  sorrow,  anger,  and  contempt. 
His  hat  seemed  slouched  over  his  face  as 
if  to  prevent  any  one  from  recognizing 
him,  but  it  was  not  sufficiently  large  to 
conceal  either  his  dark  fiery  eye,  or  the 
long  white  hairs  that  fell  down  the  side 
of  his  face.  Immediately  opposite  to 
them  stood  a  man  and  woman  seemingly 
of  lower  rank  in  life,  and  of  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  character ;  the  woman,  who  was 
dirty  in  the  extreme,  although  with  some 
few  patches  of  finery  about  her  dress, 
lolled  carelessly,  throwing  her  eyes  around 
her  in  a  manner  which  seemed  to  prove 
how  far  she  was  removed  from  anything 
like  the  sorrows  which  the  other  woman 
so  strongly  manifested.  The  man  stood 
with  his  arms  crossed,  his  hat  placed  just 
upon  the  top  of  his  head,  and  his  ill- 
looking  ruffian-like  countenance  indica¬ 
ting  something  very  like  defiance.  The 
remaining  member  of  the  group  stood 
between  the  men,  and  from  his  appear¬ 
ance  I  concluded  him  to  be  an  attorney’s 
clerk.  When  I  had  observed  them  a 
few  minutes,  the  latter  member  of  the 
party  left  them,  and  made  his  way  to¬ 
wards  the  hall,  the  others  remaining 
as  before.  “  Zounds  !”  exclaimed  the 
rough-looking  man,  “this  is  nothing  of 
a  scrape  !  I  have  been  in  many  a  worse 
’un,  and  always  got  clear  off.  Haven’t 
I,  Poll  ?” 

Poll  nodded  her  assent.  u  I  don’t 
know  what  you  call  a  scrape  then,”  said 
the  old  man  ;  “  is’t  no  scrape  to  be  made 
the  gaze  of  all  the  town  ;  to  be  printed 
in  the  calendar  as  a  thief ;  to  be  brought 
from  prison  to  hall,  and  sent  from  hall 
to - ?”  He  paused,  the  word  seem¬ 

ed  to  choke  him.  “  Great  God  !  that 
ever  a  son  of  mine  should  stand  in  the 
dock  and  hold  up  his  hand  as  a  felon  ! 
Nay,  nay,  woman,”  turning  to  his  wife, 
who  seemed  bursting  with  grief,  “  don’t 
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yt  cry,  now  don't  ye  cry.”  Tears  rolled 
down  the  poor  man’s  cheek  as  he  spake, 
and  his  wife,  for  such  I  judged  the  ivo- 
man  leaning  on  his  arm,  sobbed  bitterly. 

44  Oh  !  there’s  no  occasion  for  yc  to  take 
on  so  about  ’un  ;  Poll  and  I’ll  swear  as 
he  was  at  home  all  night.” 

44  What  though  you  will  ?”  exclaimed 
the  other  man,  raising  himself,  and 
speaking  indignantly,  44  what  though  you 
will  ?  Think  ye  your  oaths  will  be  taken, 
ye  who  have  been  at  every  tread-mill  in 
England,  and  whose  neck  has  twenty 
times  been  within  a  yard  of  the  gallows- 
rope  ?  What  good  will  your  oaths  do  ?” 

“  I  don’t  see  why  my  oath  ’ant  as  good 
as  any  other  man’s,”  he  answered  blus- 
teringly,  as  if  seemingly  inclined  to 
quarrel. 

44  I  do,”  answered  the  old  man ; 
“  were  I  upon  the  jury,  I  wouldn’t  be¬ 
lieve  one  word  you  said.  You  swore  to 
me  the  last  time  I  saw  you,  that  you 
knew  naught  of  my  lad,  and  at  that  very 
time  Kate  Cicely  and  him  wrere  in  your 
house,  and  you  knew  it.” 

44  Pooh,”  answered  he,  44  I  wan’t  go¬ 
ing  to  give  up  my  friend.” 

44  Your  friend  !”  echoed  the  old  man, 
44  how  came  he  to  be  your  friend  ?  You 
decoyed  him  from  me — you  and  that 
harlot  Kate,  and  now  you  have  placed 
him  where  you  should  be,  to  stand  the 
brunt  for  you.  Your  friend  !” 

Ere  the  other  had  time  to  reply,  their 
former  companion  joined  them,  and 
whispering  to  them,  they  all  walked  to¬ 
wards  the  court-house.  Jack  Uasper, 
for  that  turned  out  to  be  the  name  of  the 
ruffiian-looking  fellow,  and  the  woman 
who  was  with  him,  walked  on  first ;  the 
old  man  and  his  wife  followed  slowly  ‘  I 
felt  too  great  interest  in  what  I  had  heard 
not  to  walk  after  them.  The  woman 
dried  her  eyes,  and  they  proceeded  to¬ 
wards  the  top  of  the  steps.  I  perceived 
the  old  man  become  more  and  more 
feeble — step  by  step  he  moved  slowly  on 
— he  reached  the  top — he  approached  the 
outer  door  of  the  court — 44  I  can  go  no 
further,”  he  remarked,  44  I  should  die 
if  I  were  to  see  him.  Oh,  God  ?  oh, 
God  !  be  merciful !’’  Poor  man  !  he 
clasped  his  hands  before  his  face,  and 
fell  forwards  upon  the  door  in  the  most 
dreadful  agony.  Tears  poured  down  his 
cheeks,  and  his  whole  frame  seemed  con¬ 
vulsed.  His  wife,  for  a  moment,  forgot 
her  own  sorrow,  in  her  anxiety  for  her 
husband  ;  she  led  him  gently  towards  the 
corner  farthest  from  the  door,  through 
which  the  busy  crowd  were  passing  to 
and  fro.  He  still  held  his  hands  before 
his  face,  and  crept  close  to  the  wall,  as 
if  afraid  that  any  one  should  recognize 


him.  I  had  remained  at  some  distance 
from  them,  but  I  felt  that  my  observ¬ 
ance  was  intrusive,  and  therefore  walked 
on  into  the  court,  whispering  to  the  wo¬ 
man  as  I  passed,  that  if  she  needed  any 
assistance  she  would  find  me  near  the 
door. 

At  the  bar  was  a  young  man  of  rather 
simple,  ingenuous  appearance,  and  a  wo¬ 
man  considerably  older,  pretty  looking, 
but  evidently  artful  and  designing.  They 
were  arraigned  upon  a  charge  of  theft, 
committed  in  a  dwelling-house,  and  hav¬ 
ing  pleaded  44  Not  Guilty,”  the  trial 
commenced.  They  were  indicted  as  man 
and  wife,  and  it  appeared  from  the  evi¬ 
dence  that  they  had  lived  together  as 
such.  The  theft  had  been  committed  in 
the  night,  about  twelve  o’clock ;  the 
things  stolen  were  some  silver  spoons, 
some  linen,  and  several  culinary  uten¬ 
sils  ;  an  apron  belonging  to  Kate  Cicely 
was  found  in  the  house  which  was  rob¬ 
bed,  and  by  its  means  all  the  stolen 
articles  were  traced  several  days  after¬ 
wards  to  the  residence  of  Jack  Hasper, 
with  whom  Charles  Mangrove  and  Kate 
Cicely  were  living.  Hasper  was  imme¬ 
diately  taken  into  custody,  but  Kate 
Cicely,  in  order  to  release  him,  laid  an 
accusation  against  Charles  Mangrove,  and 
made  a  confession  purporting  that  she 
and  Charles  had  committed  the  robbery, 
and  brought  the  articles  to  Hasper’s 
house.  Charles  vehemently  denied  this 
to  be  true,  and  protested  his  ignorance  of 
the  whole  matter ;  but  he  and  his  wife, 
for  such  Kate  Cicely  was  considered  to 
be,  were,  notwithstanding  his  protesta¬ 
tion,  committed  to  prison  to  take  their 
trial.  When  placed  at  the  bar,  Charles 
Mangrove  presented  a  most  pitiable  ap¬ 
pearance,  pale  and  emaciated,  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  irregular  living,  long  confine¬ 
ment,  and  regret  for  his  follies.  He 
held  down  his  head  as  if  fearing  to  look 
around,  lest  he  should  recognize  some 
one  to  whom  he  was  known.  His  com¬ 
panion,  on  the  contrary,  stood  up,  bold 
and  unabashed,  and  paid  great  attention 
to  the  evidence  detailed  against  her. 

As  the  trial  proceeded,  the  evidence 
became  rather  in  Chailes  Mangrove’s  fa¬ 
vour,  and  every  now  and  then  he  gave  a 
hurried  look  upwards,  but  quickly  re¬ 
lapsed  into  his  former  situation.  At  a 
time  when  he  gave  one  of  these  glances, 
I  happened  to  be  looking  at  him,  and 
perceived  a  woman’s  face  just  appearing 
behind  the  dock  ;  she  seemed  eagerly  to 
catch  every  word  that  was  uttered,  and 
at  the  same  time  kept  her  eyes  fixed  upon 
him.  It  was  his  mother.  As  he  looked 
round,  their  eyes  met ;  she  withdrew  her 
face  ;  he  started,  gazed  a  moment,  and 
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then  with  a  heavy  sigh,  and  a  wildness 
of  look  I  shall  never  forget,  sunk  down 
senseless  in  the  dock.  His  mother  heard 
him  fall,  and  pushing  forward,  passed 
on  before  the  jailor,  who  was  about  to 
assist  him,  and  herself  raised  and  sup¬ 
ported  him  in  her  arms.  She  uttered  a 
shriek  at  first,  but  all  grief  seemed  to 
subside  in  her  care  of  him.  She  pressed 
him  to  her  bosom  ;  some  water  was 
brought,  she  bathed  his  temples,  and  in 
a  few  moments  he  began  to  recover.  The 
proceedings  had  of  course  been  suspended 
at  this  moment ;  and  no  sooner  did  he 
begin  to  shew  signs  of  returning  life, 
than  the  judge  interfered,  remarking, 
that  even  if  there  were  any  evidence  to 
convict  Charles  Mangrove,  the  indictment 
was  informal,  and  must  fail,  but  that  he 
was  of  opinion  no  evidence  had  been 
given  at  all  implicating  him,  but  rather 
tending  to  shew  that  Kate  and  the  master 
of  the  house,  Jack  liasper,  had  been 
guilty  of  the  theft.  That  being  the  case, 
the  jury  must  acquit  both  the  prisoners. 
“Not  Guilty,”  was  immediately '  pro¬ 
nounced.  The  mother  seemed  bewildered. 
She  kept  a  firm  hold  of  her  son,  who  had 
scarcely  revived  ;  the  dock  was  unlocked  ; 
she  looked  first  at  Charles  then  at  the 
jailor,  the  latter  of  whom  told  her  she 
might  go  ;  but  she  seemed  scarcely  to 
understand  what  he  said.  At  length 
Kate  Cicely  approached  them  familiarly, 
and  was  about  to  take  the  arm  of  her 
paramour.  This  roused  the  mother. 
“  Hold  off,  woman !”  she  exclaimed, 
pushing  her  forcibly  back.  “  Hold  off ! 
you  have  had  your  will  of  him.”  Then 
rushing  forward,  still  holding  her  son 
strongly  by  the  arm,  they  passed  to  the 
door,  the  crowd  making  way  for  them. 
The  father  had  approached  close  to  the 
door,  and  listened  anxiously  to  the  tu¬ 
mult  within  ;  he  heard  the  noise  of  foot¬ 
steps  —  quick  and  hurried,  they  came 
nearer — they  passed  out  at  the  door — 
they  met  — - — - 

We  can  go  no  farther ;  it  is  impossible 
to  describe  the  meeting-  The  old  man 
wept  like  a  child — he  hung  upon  his 
son’s  neck  for  a  moment,  and  then  they 
hurried  to  a  neighbouring  inn,  in  a  back 
room  of  which  they  remained  until  sun¬ 
set,  when  all  three  returned  home. — 
National  Magazine. 


lines  to  a  dream. 

Fairy  phantom  of  the  brain, 

Gem  of  Fancy ’s  starry  train, 
Fragile  web  of  wandering  thought, 
With  all  precious  feelings  wrought, 
Ruling  o’er  the  struggling  soul 
With  far  more  than  faith's  control. 


In  the  sinner’s  slumbering  hour, 

As  Remorse  thou  show’st  the  power  ; 
Welcome  to  the  lover’s  breast, 

Thou  dost  o’er  his  fever’d  rest 
Gracefully  and  brightly  move, 

With  the  beauty  of  his  love. 

Distant  friends  thou  liringest  near, 

To  delight  our  eye  and  ear ; 

Then  like  distant  friends  thou  art. 

And  we  hold  them  to  our  heart. 

Thou  can ’st  give,  sweet  dream,  a  bliss 
Dearer,  holier  too,  than  this 
Those  who  fled  to  happier  skies, 

Shed  no  tears,  and  heave  no  sighs, 
Freed  from  sin,  and  grief,  and  strife, 
Crown’d  with  a  celestial  life  ; 

These  we  see  in  bright  array. 

Till  our  sorrows  fade  away, 

And  though  day  the  vision  break, 

’Tis  a  memory  for  whose  sake 
We  may  well  the  empire  bless 
Over  thought,  that  dreams  possess  ! 

The  Inspector. 
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AND 

LITERARY  NOTICES  OF 
NEW  WORKS. 


MISREPRESENTATIONS  OF 
TRAVELLERS. 

It  is  strange  what  erroneous  ideas  of 
things  one  gets  ;  it  appears  to  me,  that 
the  first  person  who  writes  a  book,  does 
not  visit  the  country  which  he  describes, 
and  that  others  follow  his  book,  not  their 
own  eyes.  I  had  always  read  that  Flo¬ 
rence  was  a  cheerful  place,  and  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  that  the  Old  Bailey  and 
Newgate -street  must  be  the  favourite 
haunts  of  dimpled  mirth,  and  that  laugh¬ 
ter  might  be  found  holding  both  his  sides 
in  Warwick-lane,  rather  than  in  the 
gloomy  Tuscan  capital.  At  Rome  I  ex¬ 
pected  to  feel  like  a  worm  crawling  about 
a  skull ;  that  it  wmuld  be  impossible  to 
turn  the  corner  of  a  street,  or  to  look  out 
of  window,  without  bursting  into  tears  ; 
but  1  found  that  the  city  upon  seven  hills, 
and  upwards,  has  much  of  the  bright, 
smart  aspect  of  Bath  and  Cheltenham. 
I  suppose,  by  reflecting  upon  the  theme, 
that  Romulus  and  Remus,  and  St.  Gre¬ 
gory  the  Great,  and  many  others  who 
used  to  reside  here,  are  dead,  the  mind 
may  be  attuned  to  sorrow  ;  but  when  left 
to  itself,  I  do  not  think  that  the  aspect  of 
the  place  alone  wrould  make  it  sad.  There 
are  ruins  in  plenty  to  be  sure,  but  they 
are  white  and  handsome,  and  not  of  a 
mournful  countenance.  I  shall,  in  future, 
distrust  all  books  of  travels  ;  and  if  I  find 
either  Vesuvius,  or  the  sea,  at  Naples,  I 
shall  wonder  by  what  strange  accident 
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rlescribers  have  for  once  guessed  right. — 
Hogg's  Two  Hundred  and  Nine  Dugs 
on  the  Continent.  - 


CAFFER  DRIVING. 

A  Dutchman-  never  seems  in  a  hurry  ; 
he  carries  his  mutton,  dried  beef,  and 
bread,  with  his  blanket,  in  a  large  chest, 
on  which  he  sits  to  drive,  and  with  his 
pipe  jogs  on  contentedly,  now  and  then 
calling  out  Trae,  trae.”  His  little  Hot¬ 
tentot  leader  joins  him,  if  there  are  other 
waggons  before  him,  and  only  gets  down 
to  lead  them  down  the  hill ;  or,  if  they 
gallop  off,  as  soon  as  he  gets  hold  of  the 
reins  which  are  attached  to  the  two  first 
oxen,  he  leads  them  zig  zag,  or  throws 
mud  or  dust  at  them,  crying  out  in  a 
sharp  shrill  tone  till  they  stop.  His  whip 
measures  thirty-five  feet,  which  he  seldom 
uses,  but  when  he  does,  it  is  with  effect., 
cutting  with  ease  even  the  foremost  of  the 
span  ;  it  is  then  laid  along  the  top  of  the 
waggon.  He  has  besides  a  smaller  one, 
which  he  calls  his  good  doctor ;  it  is  made 
of  the  skin  of  the  buffalo,  or  the  hippo¬ 
potamus  ;  this  is  applied  at  a  short  pull, 
and  whether  it  is  owing  to  the  whip  or 
the  nature  of  the  animal,  they  are  won¬ 
derfully  tractable,  and  although  one  hun¬ 
dred  might  be  let  out  to  graze  together, 
that  never  before  met,  they  are  never 

known  to  fight _ Scenes  and  Occurrences 

in  Caffer  Land. 


THE  SPRING  BUCK  OF  SOUTH 
AFRICA. 

We  saw  several  hearty-beasts,  one  of  the 
largest  species  of  deer,  with  very  hand¬ 
some  horns ;  and  the  pride  of  the  plain, 
the  spring  buck;  the  latter,  which  are 
extremely  timid,  are  about  the  size  of  the 
common  deer,  and  of  the  same  colour, 
with  a  white  stripe  on  each  side,  and  a 
black  stripe  along  the  back,  which  they 
have  the  power  of  closing  and  expanding. 
They  take  their  name  from  the  amazing 
springs  which  they  make  over  paths,  rocks, 
or  anything  that  obstructs  their  way  ;  and 
it  is  done  in  a  singularly  graceful  manner, 
the  head  bowed,  the  legs  hanging,  and 
the  body  curved,  so  that  the  animal  ap¬ 
pears  as  if  suspended  in  the  air  ;  the 
fleetest  greyhound  only,  can  overtake 
them.  It  is  very  amusing  to  see  their 
contemptuous  treatment  of  all  other  pur¬ 
suers  ;  they  allow  them  to  come  near, 
then  give  a  bound  and  a  snort,  and  trot 
off  to  a  little  distance,  when  they  expand 
the  hair  on  their  backs,  and  appear  quite 
white.  Thev  are  very  destructive  to  the 
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corn,  and  are  seen  on  farms  in  numerous 
herds. — Ibid. 


TEMPTATION. 

The  river  Neve  separates  us  from  the 
French,  whom  I  see  every  morning  at 
parade,  from  the  window  of  my«  garret. 
Our  sentries  and  theirs  can  talk  to  each 
other  with  perfect  ease  ;  no  kind  of  mo¬ 
lestation  being  offered  on  either  side. 
They  come  down  to  water  their  horses, 
and  their  women  to  wash  the  linen  of  the 
regiments,  and  we  do  the  same.  The 
French  soldiers  often  endeavour  to  entice 
our  fellows  to  desert,  by  sticking  a  piece 
of  beef  on  the  point  of  a  bayonet,  or  by 
holding  out  a  canteen,  accompanying  their 
action  with  u.  I  sang,  come  here,  !  here  is 
vergood  ros-bif;  here  is  ver  good  brandy.” 
— Adventures  in  the  Peninsula. 


TO  THE  COWSLIP. 

Once  more,  thou  flower  of  childish  fame. 
Thou  meet’s!  the  April  wind; 

The  self-same  flowers,  the  very  same 
As  those  I  used  to  find. 

Thy  peeps,  tipt  rouud  vvitb  ruddy  streak. 
Again  attract  mine  eye. 

As  they  were  those  I  used  to  seek 
Full  twenty  summers  by. 

But  I’m  no  more  akin  to  thee, 

A  partner  of  the  Spring, 

For  Time  has  had  a  hand  with  me, 

And  left  an  alter'd  thing 
A  thing  that’s  lost  thy  golden  hours, 

And  all  I  w  itness’d  then, 

Mix'd  in  a  desert,  far  from  flowers. 

Among  the  ways  of  men. 

Thy  blooming  pleasures,  smiling,  gay, 

The  seasons  still  renew  ; 

But  mine  were  doom’d  a  stinted  stay, 

Ah,  they  were  short  and  few  ! 

The  every  hour  that  hurried  by. 

To  eke  the  passing  day. 

Lent  restless  pleasures  wings  to  fly, 

Till  all  were  flown  away. 

Blest  flower !  with  Spring  thy  joys  begun. 
And  no  false  hopes  are  thine  ; 

One  constant  cheer  of  shower  and  sun 
Makes  all  thy  stay  divine. 

But  my  May-morning  quickly  fled, 

And  dull  its  noon  came  on  ; 

And  happiness  is  past  and  dead 
Ere  half  that  noon  is  gone. 

Ah  !  smile  and  bloom,  thou  lovely  thing ! 

Though  May’s  sweet  days  are  few, 

Still  coming  years  thy  flowers  shall  bring, 
And  bid  them  bloom  anew. 

Man’s  life,  that  bears  no  kin  to  them, 

Past  pleasures  well  may  mourn  ; 
iNo  bud  clings  to  its  withering  stem— 

No  hope  for  Spring’s  return. 

John  Clare's  Shepherd's  Calendar. 
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ftvts  aittr  ftttence*. 

ELECTRIC  COLUMN. 

M.  De  Luc’s  electric  column,  or  aerial 
electroscope,  an  instrument  frequently 
alluded  to  in  journals  of  the  weather,  is 
composed  ot  a  great  number  of  small 
circular  and  very  thin  plates,  about  the 
diameter  of  a  sixpenny  piece  of  silver, 
of  paper  and  of  zinc,  alternately  arran¬ 
ged,  forming  a  column  ;  the  two  ends  of 
which  are  made  to  approximate,  and  at 
each  of  them  is  attached  a  small  bell ;  a 
metallic  clapper  is  then  hung  between 
them,  and  the  whole  apparatus  is  insu¬ 
lated  by  being  fixed  on  glass  stands. 
One  end  of  the  column  is  observed  to 
become  electrified  plus,  as  it  is  termed, 
and  the  other  minus ;  consequently,  one 
of  the  bells  becomes  electrified  plus  or 
positive,  and  the  other  minus  or  nega¬ 
tive  ;  and  the  metallic  clapper  moving 
rapidly  from  one  to  the  other,  to  equalize 
the  two  electricities,  a  pulsation  is  pro¬ 
duced,  and  the  bells  ring.  Neither  the 
heat  nor  cold,  dryness  or  moisture  of  the 
atmosphere,  appear  to  have  any  consi¬ 
derable  influence  on  the  action  of  this 
instrument ;  but  it  is  considerably  altered 
by  peculiarities  in  the  electric  state  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  prevalence  of  cirri 
ramifying  about  the  sky  in  various  direc¬ 
tions,  and  accompanied  often  by  other 
modifications,  by  dry,  easterly,  and 
changeable  winds,  and  by  numerous 
small  meteors  of  an  evening,  which  ap¬ 
pear  to  indicate  a  disturbance  in  the  at¬ 
mospherical  electricity,  are  found  to  be 
accompanied  by  an  irregular  action  of  the 
electric  column. 

STEAM. 

A  simple  rule  for  finding  the  quantity 
of  steam  required  to  raise  a  given  weight 
to  any  given  temperature,  arises  out  of 
this  formula.  Multiply  the  water  to  be 
warmed  by  the  difference  of  temperature 
between  the  cold  water  and  that  to  which 
it  is  to  be  raised  for  a  dividend  :  then,  to 
the  temperature  of  the  steam,  add  nine 
hundred,  and  from  the  sum  take  the  re¬ 
quired  temperature  of  the  water.  This 
last  remainder  being  made  a  divisor  to 
the  above  dividend,  the  quotient  will  be 
the  quantity  of  steam,  in  the  same  terms 
as  the  water. 

What  quantity  of  steam  at  212°  will 
raise  100  gallons  of  water  at  60Q  up  to 
(212— GO)  x  100  152 

212° - =5= - = 

900  9 

seventeen  gallons  of  water,  formed  into 
steam.  This  quantity  of  steam  from  a 
boiler  containing  about  twenty-seven 


cubic  feet,  with  a  fire  applied  to  the 
best  advantage,  will  be  furnished  in  two 
hours  and  sixteen  minutes,  supposing  no 
heat  to  be  lost  by  the  heated  mass  being 
exposed.  The  coal  consumed  for  this 
purpose  will  be  about  23  or  24  lbs.,  de¬ 
pending  on  its  quality. 

The  theorem  above  given  will  apply  to 
any  temperature  above  212°,  when  the 
steam  is  under  greater  pressure  than  thirty 
inches  of  mercury.  It  will  also  appear 
from  the  published  tables  of  the  force  of 
vapour,  that  any  degree  of  heat  short  of 
endangering  the  vessels,  may  be  given 
by  steam  under  different  degrees  of  pres¬ 
sure.  Such  means  axe  at  present  employ¬ 
ed  for  evaporating  water  from  sugar,  salt, 
and  other  fluids  requiring  a  greater  de¬ 
gree  than  212.  It  will  be  equally  ob¬ 
vious,  that  a  uniform  heat  may  be  kept 
up  below  212°,  by  adjusting  the  steam- 
cock  through  which  the  medium  to  be 
heated  is  supplied.  In  giving  heats 
above  212°,  the  vessels  should  be  com¬ 
pletely  steam-tight,  and  very  strong. 
The  boiler  should  have  a  safety-valve 
which  should  always  be  kept  clean  and 
free  to  act. 

SEA  WATER. 

Sea- Water,  when  taken  up  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  shore,  appears  limpid, 
tastes  salt,  nauseous,  and  bitter;  it  pu¬ 
rifies  by  keeping  ;  it  contains,  upon  the 
coasts  of  Great  Britain,  from  one  twenty- 
eight  to  one  thirty-eight  of  salt.  The 
sea-water  lately  examined  by  a  very  ac¬ 
curate  hydrometer,  two  successive  sea¬ 
sons  at  Hastings,  is  to  distilled  water  as 
1023  to  1000,  and  holds  in  solution  a 
thirty-sixth  part  of  saline  matter.  The 
purgative  qualities  of  sea-water  depends, 
in  a  great  measure,  upon  the  muriated 
magnesia  it  contains,  which  is  a  neutral 
substance,  formed,  naturally  from  the 
earth  of  magnesia,  and  the  acid  of  sea- 
salt,  and  which  gives  sea  water  its  bitter 
taste,  the  other  saline  contents  are  chiefly, 
common  culinary  salt,  with  a  very  small 
proportion  of  selenite  salt. 

pttsteUantES. 


A  HINT  TO  SURGEONS. 

Dr.  Von  Iff  land  relates  the  following 
fact : — u  While  in  practice  at  Quebec,  a 
large  dog,  bleeding  profusely  from  the 
right  leg,  attracted  the  attention  of  one  of 
my  students.  He  was  coaxed  i-nto  the 
surgery,  when  1  found  an  artery  and  the 
tendons  completely  divided.  I  ordered 
the  poor  animal  to  be  firmly  secured,  by 
which  means  a  ligature  was  applied  to 
the  bleeding  vessel,  and  after  shaving  the 
hair  surrounding  the  wound,  I  carefully 
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applied  adhesive  plasters,  and  brought  its 
edges  together,  (leaving  a  small  aperture 
for  the  ligature,)  covered  with  a  linen 
bandage.  After  the  operation  he  was  set 
at  liberty  ;  but  to  my  great  surprise,  the 
following  morning  the  dog  was  one  of  my 
earliest  patients.  The  bandage  appeared 
to  be  undisturbed ;  I,  however,  removed 
it  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  state 
of  the  wound,  and  as  the  strips  of  plaster 
seemed  to  be  in  the  adhesive  state  I  had 
applied  them  the  day  before,  they  were 
allowed  to  remain.  On  the  third  day, 
about  the  same  hour,  the  sagacious  ani¬ 
mal  made  his  appearance,  and  impatiently 
(by  his  gestures)  waited  his  turn  to  meet 
the  attention  of  my  assistant  to  dress  anew 
his  wound  ;  to  which  he.most  gently  sub¬ 
mitted,  licking,  during  the  whole  time 
of  the  operation,  the  hands  of  the  operator. 
He  continued  punctually  to  visit  my  sur¬ 
gery  every  morning  at  the  same  hour  until 
cured,  which  I  believe  was  not  less  than 
fifteen  days.  I  found  some  time  after, 
that  the  dog  belonged  to  a  respectable 
butcher  in  St.  John’s  suburbs  ;  and  every 
time  1  had  occasion  to  pass  his  master's 
house,  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  the  ex¬ 
treme  caresses  and  fondness  which  he  dis¬ 
played  by  his  alert  gestures  and  jumping, 
and  even  following  me  throughout  my 
visits  to  all  the  patients  I  then  had  under 
my  care  in  both  suburbs,  and  then  fol¬ 
lowing  until  he  saw  me  safely  in  my  own 
lodgings,  when  he  immediately  departed 
for  his  master’s  home  ;  and  what  is  more 
extraordinary,  all  the  enticing  means  re¬ 
sorted  to  by  the  students  and  myself, 
never  could  prevail  upon  the  dog  to  enter 
the  surgery  after  he  teas  dismissed  as 
cured. 


THE  CAGOTS. 

I  n  bidding  adieu  to  these  less  frequented 
and  wilder  parts  of  the  Pyrenees,  says  an 
intelligent  author,  Mr.  Hardy,  in  his 
“  Descriptive  Tour  in  the  Mountains  of 
the  High  Pyrenees,”  I  cannot  resist  a 
slight  notice  of  a  class  of  people  called 
the  Cagots. 

In  my  two  months’  sojourn  amidst 
these  mountain^,  I  sometimes  came  in 
contact  with  this  singular  race  of  human 
beings,  and  who  are,  I  believe,  peculiar 
to  this  part  of  Fiance.  No  language  can 
describe  the  utter  wretchedness  of  their 
appearance  ;  shunned  by  every  one,  they 
crawl  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  in  the 
most  abject  state  of  want  and  misery, 
such  as  can  only  be  known  in  being  lyit- 
nessed.  Their  complexions  are  cadave¬ 
rous  in  the  extreme  ;  many  of  them  af¬ 
flicted  with  the  goitre ,  or  dwarfish  stature, 
and  for  clothing,  a  sort  of  sackcloth  is  all 
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that  distinguishes  them  from  4i  the  beasts 
that  perish.” 

The  origin  of  these  poor  creatures  is 
lost  in  the  distance  of  time.  Mons.  Pa- 
lasson,  who  has  written  a  memoir  on  the 
subject,  is  of  opinion,  that  they  take  their 
rise  from  the  last  of  the  Saracens,  who 
were  defeated  by  Charles  Martel  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tours,  and  subsequently 
driven  into  these  mountains,  and  after¬ 
wards  became  objects  of  hatred  and  con¬ 
tempt. 

The  habitations  of  these  outcasts  are 
apart  from  all  the  towns  and  villages, 
amid  dreary  valleys  and  unwholesome 
swamps.  Among  other  persecutions,  they 
were  formerly  obliged  to  bear  a  badge, 
indicative  of  their  degraded  class.  These 
cruel  distinciions  pursued  them  even  to 
the  churches,  which  they  entered  by  a 
separate  door  ;  and  the  holy  waters  ap¬ 
propriated  to  their  use  would  have  been 
thought  by  their  more  favoured  fellow- 
beings  rather  those  of  contamination  than 
of  blessedness. 

I  was  confined  to  a  village  by  incessant 
rain  one  whole  day  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  some  of  these  people,  and  never  can  I 
torget  the  two  or  three  objects  which  pre¬ 
sented  themselves,  more  particularly  one, 
a  female  :  the  face  was  horribly  disfigured 
with  the  small-pox ;  the  goitre  had  ex¬ 
tended  itself  so  completely  round  the 
throat,  that  no  protrusion  of  the  lower 
jaw  could  be  perceived;  a  filthy  blanket 
was  thrown  over  her  shoulders,  extending 
to  the  feet,  and  held  round  her  person 
with  folded  arms  :  her  tout-ensemble  was 
loathsome  in  the  extreme ;  and  although 
young,  the  expression  of  the  eye  indicated 
that  disease  and  misery  were  struggling 
within.  A  trifle  bestowed  upon  her 
seemed  for  a  moment  to  dispel  the  ha¬ 
bitual  gloom  of  her  wretched  countenance, 
which  conscious  degradation  had  so  deeply 
engraved  upon  it.  In  nearly  one  attitude 
she  remained  opposite  to  the  auberge 
full  three  hours,  attracted  thither  no  doubt 
by  the  hope  of  charity  and  the  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  vacant  curiosity,  which  the  arrival 
of  any  stranger  would  most  probably  af¬ 
ford.  In  speaking  of  her  to  the  mistress 
of  the  house,  her  answer  convinced  me, 
that  she  hardly  thought  the  poor  creature 
worthy  of  notice  as  a  human  being.  The 
government  of  France  ought  to  seek  the 
improvement  of  these  miserable  people ; 
but  I  am  aware  that  they  have  difficulties 
almost  insurmountable  in  the  prejudices 
and  long-cherished  abhorrence  of  associ¬ 
ation  which  the  mountaineers  entertain 
towards  them. 
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Ktoe  0a  tt)  ever. 

“  I  am  but  a  Gatherer  and  disposer  of  other 
men’s  stuff. ” —  Wollon. 

Des  Essarts,  an  actor  at  the  Hague, 
having  been  caught  poaching  on  the  pre¬ 
serves  of  the  Stadtholder,  availed  him¬ 
self  of  the  resources  of  his  profession  to 
get  out  of  the  scrape.  A  gamekeeper, 
who  had  never  seen  the  tragedian  except¬ 
ing  in  the  garb  of  royalty,  asked  him  by 
what  right  he  came  there  to  shoot  ?  Des 
Essarts,  with  an  air  and  tone  of  the  most 
heroic  haughtiness,  replied, — 

u  Ask  you,  by  what  right  ? 

By  that  greet  right  the  vast  and  tower¬ 
ing  mind 

Has  o’er  the  grovelling  instinct  of  the 
vulgar !” 

These  lines,  uttered  with  a  tragic  and 
theatrical  air,  so  panic-struck  the  poor 
gamekeeper,  that  he  exclaimed,  u  Oh, 
if  I  had  known  that,  of  course,  I  should 
not  have  interfered !” 


A  provincial  paper  says,  that  a  gen¬ 
tleman  in  Devonshire  has  invented  what 
he  calls  a  snuff-pistol ;  it  has  two  bar¬ 
rels,  and  being  applied  to  the  nose,  and 
touching  a  spring  under  with  the  fore¬ 
finger,  both  nostrils  are  instantly  filled, 
and  a  sufficient  quantity  driven  up  the 
head  to  last  the  whole  day  ! 


THE  IRISH  PLACE-HUNTER. 

A  place  under  government , 

Was  all  that  Paddy  wanted  ; 

He  married  soon  a  scolding  wife, 
And  thus  his  wish  was  granted. 


On  the  tomb  of  Purcell,  the  musician, 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  it  is  set  forth 
that  “  Purcell  is  gone  to  that  blessed 
place,  where  only  his  harmony  can  be 
excelled.”  The  widow  of  a  celebrated 
pyrotechnieian  was  so  pleased  with  this 
epitaph  that  she  determined  to  adopt  it 
for  her  husband,  and  wrote  accordingly, 
that  “  he  was  gone  to  that  blessed  place , 
where  only  his  fire  works  could  be  ex¬ 
celled  I” 


The  convent  of  Bernardines,  of  Pisa, 
contains  the  largest  kettle  known  in 
the  world.  It  is  of  cast-iron,  and  mea¬ 
sures  fifty  feet  in  height,  and  a  hundred 
and  forty  feet  in  circumference  ;  it  daily 
prepares  .food  for  six  thousand  paupers.” 


As  two  city  merchants  were  conversing 
together  upon  business,  a  flock  of  birds 
passed  over  their  heads ;  upon  which 
one  of  the  traders  exclaimed,  u  How 
happy  those  creatures  are  !  they  have  no 
acceptances  to  pay.” — u  You  are  mis¬ 
taken,”  exclaimed  his  friend,  “  they  have 
their  bills  to  provide  for  as  well  as  we.” 


Among  the  c  'dresses  presented  upon 
the  accession  of  James  I.  was  one  from 
the  ancient  town  of  Shrewsbury,  wishing 
his  majesty  might  reign  as  long  as  the 
sun,  moon ,  and  stars  endured.  “  Faith, 
mon,”  said  the  king  to  the  person  who 
presented  it,  “  if  I  do,  my  son  then  must 
reign  by  candle-light.” 

The  town  of  Ulmea,  on  the  borders  of 
Lapland,  is  of  considerable  size,  the 
streets  being  long  and  perfectly  straight ; 
it  possesses  this  peculiarity,  that  the  in¬ 
habitants  all  dine  at  one  fixed  hour ; 
which  they  observe  so  rigidly,  that  a 
stranger  entering  the  place  at  that  time 
would  suppose  it  visited  by  the  plague, 
so  totally  has  it  the  appearance  of  being 
deserted. 


The  poet,  Carpani,  once  asked  his  friend, 
Haydn,  u  How  it  happened  that  his 
church  music  was  almost  always  of  an 
animating,  cheerful,  and  even  gay  des¬ 
cription  ?”  To  this,  Haydn’s  answer 
was,  “  I  cannot  make  it  otherwise  ;  I 
write  according  to  the  thoughts  which  I 
feel ;  when  I  think  upon  God  my  heart 
is  so  full  of  joy  that  the  notes  dance  and 
leap,  as  it  were,  from  my  pen  ;  and  since 
God  has  given  me  a  cheerful  heart,  it 
will  be  easily  forgiven  me,  that  I  serve 
him  with  a  cheerful  spirit.” 


A  person  who  was  famous  for  arriving 
just  at  dinner  time,  upon  going  to  a 
friend’s,  (where  he  was  a  frequent  visi¬ 
tor,)  was  asked  by  the  lady  of  the  house 
if  he  would  do  as  they  did.  On  his  re¬ 
plying  he  should  be  happy  to  have  the 
pleasure,  she  replied,  “  Dine  at  home , 
then .”  He,  of  course,  had  received  his 
quietus  for  gome  time  at  least. 


At  the  Chester  Assizes,  August,  1825, 
William  Leighton,  for  picking  pockets 
at  Congleton,  v/as  sentenced  to  be  trans¬ 
ported  for  life.  On  sentence  being  pass¬ 
ed,  the  prisoner,  in  the  most  audacious 
manner,  called  out  to  the  Judge,  and  - 
snapping  his  fingers,  said,  u  I’ll  toss 
you,  hang  or  quits.” 
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Resuming  our  account  of  the  festival 
lately  held  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  Shakspeare’s  natal  day,  we  now 
sum  up  the  splendid  affair,  by  giving  an 
engraving  illustrative  of  a  prominent  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  gala,  and  concluding  with  a 
brief  analysis  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
two  last  days. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  the 
second  day,  there  was  a  sharp  fall  of  hail 
and  snow,  and  it  was  feared  the  several 
amusements  would  be  much  affected 
thereby  ;  but  subsequently  the  weather 
cleared  up,  and  it  \yas  a  brilliant  sunny 
day  throughout.  Few  of  the  families 
from  the  country  ha.l  left,  and  the  town, 
as  on  the  preceding  day,  presented  the 
mos^  brilliant  appearance,  almost  every 
individual  wearing  the  rainbow  favour, 
adopted  by  Garrick*  to  show  the  versa¬ 
tility  of  the  genius  of  Shakspeare,  and  in 
unison  with  the  line  of  Dr.  Johnson — 

“  Each  change  of  party-coloured  life  he  drew." 

The  public  breakfast  at  the  White 
Lion  Inn,  adjacent  to  the  birth-place  of 
the  great  poet,  exceeded  all  expectation 
in  the  number  and  respectability  of  the 
company.  The  great  room  was  tastefully 
fitted  up  with  evergreens,  and  the  military 
band  played  the  most  favourite  airs,  over¬ 
tures,  &c.  The  arrangements  and  the 
refreshments  were  of  the  best  description. 
Nearly  all  the  principal  families  of  the 
town  and  its  vicinity  were  present,  and  at 
one  time  there  were  250  persons  in  the 
room ;  it  is  supposed,  however,  that  nearly 
400  individuals  breakfasted.  The  display 
of  beauty  and  fashion  was  most  interest¬ 
ing.  To  the  breakfast  succeeded  recita¬ 
tion  and  song.  Mr.  Bond  again  spoke 
the  address,  written  by  Mr.  Serle,  and  re¬ 
cited  by  him  on  the  previous  day  at 
Shakspeare’s  birth-place.  After  this  seve¬ 
ral  comic  and  serious  songs  were  sung, 
and  the  assembly  did  not  separate  until 
one  o’clock.  In  the  town  and  its  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  rustic  sports  took  place,  and 
parties  were  formed  to  celebrate  the  jubi¬ 
lee  in  every  house,  and  strangers  might 
be  seen  moving  to  the  various  places  con¬ 
secrated  by  the  memory  of  Shakspeare. 
At  the  dinner  many  relics  of  Shakspeare 
were  exhibited,  such  as  goblets,  drinking 
cups,  pipes,  &c.,  all  formed  from  the  fa¬ 
mous  mulberry-tree. 

The  pageant  of  Monday,  of  the  drama¬ 
tic  characters,  is  the  first  which  has  ever 
been  presented.  It  was  to  have  been  per^ 
formed  at  Garrick’s  Jubilee,  and  all  -me 
preparations  were  made  accordingly ;  but 
the  morning  proving  rainy,  it  was  obliged 
to  be  omitted.  This  is  not  generally 
known. 

The  masquerade,  apparently  as  attrac¬ 


tive  as  any  part  of  the  festival,  commenced 
at  seven  o’clock,  in  a  spacious  oblong 
booth,  erected  for  the  purpose,  in  the 
Rother-market,  and  immediately  opposite 
the  Olympic  Equestrian  Circus.  The 
interior  of  the  booth  was  fitted  up  in  the 
most  splendid  style,  and  illuminated  with 
many  hundred  variegated  lamps,  in  va¬ 
rious  devices  ;  and  the  floor  chalked  with 
mottoes.  There  again  the  same  extensive 
and  liberal  arrangements  were  to  be  found, 
as  have  marked  the  whole  of  this  memo¬ 
rable  ceremonial.  As  might  be  expected 
from  the  superior  excellence  of  the  pa¬ 
geant,  the  characters  were  most  ably  sus¬ 
tained. 

In  the  evening  a  public  exhibition  of 
fire- works  took  place ;  the  little  town 
was  splendidly  illuminated,  and  bands  of 
music  paraded  its  streets.  On  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  a  morning  concert  was  given, 
and  a  grand  ball  in  the  evening  con¬ 
cluded  the  honours  of  the  Shakspearian 
Jubilee.  Our  engraving  on  the  preceding 
page  represents  the  procession,  composed 
of  the  principal  dramatis  personce  of 
Shakspeare’s  plays.  As  the  pageant 
moved  along  the  streets,  the  effect  was 
strikingly  magnificent.  It  is  supposed 
that  this  part  of  the  proceedings  was  wit¬ 
nessed  by  upwards  of  twenty  thousand 
persons.  The  whole  of  the  splendid 
dresses  were  made  by  Mr.  Palmer,  of 
Tavistock-street,  Covent-garden,  who  en¬ 
tirely  superintended  the  getting-up  of  this 
grand  affair.  For  a  programme,  which 
may  serve  as  a  key  to  the  present  illus¬ 
tration,  we  refer  our  readers  to  our  last 
number  ;  and  on  closing  our  remarks  on 
this  subject,  we  may  probably  be  allowed 
to  observe,  that  our  engraving  may  be 
relied  on  as  being  altogether  a  perfect 
performance,  as  Mr.  Palmer,  with  great 
urbanity,  furnished  our  artist  with  every 
information  that  he  required. 


ASTRONOMICAL  OBSERVA¬ 
TIONS  FOR  MAY. 

( For  the  Mirror.  ) 

There  is  nothing  in  astronomy  which 
shows  the  great  sagacity  of  human  under¬ 
standing,  and  its  deep  penetration,  more 
than  the  accurate  prediction  of  eclipses. 

If  the  line  of  the  nodes,  like  the  earth’s 
axis,  were  carried  parallel  to  itself  round 
the  sun,  there  would  be  but  just  half  a 
year  between  the  conjunction  of  the  sun 
and  nodes ;  but  the  nodes  shift  backwards, 
or  contrary  to  the  earth’s  annual  motion, 
about  19^  degrees  every  year,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  same  node  comes  round  the  sun 
nineteen  days  sooner  every  year  than  the 
year  before  ;  consequently,  from  the  time 
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that  tiie  ascending  node  passes  by  the 
sun,  as  seen  from  the  earth,  it  is  only 
173  days  till  the  descending  node  passes 
by  him  ;  therefore,  in  whatever  time  of 
the  year  we  have  eclipses  of  the  lumina¬ 
ries,  we  may  be  sure  that  in  about  179 
days  afterwards  we  shall  have  correspond¬ 
ing  eclipses  about  the  other  node.  Place 
a  marble  and  an  apple  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  each  other,  which  will  re¬ 
present  the  earth  and  sun  ;  then  place  a 
hoop  round  the  marble,  to  represent  the 
monthly  orbit  of  the  moon.  Now  if  a 
thread  be  extended  from  the  apple  to  the 
marble,  whenever  a  pea,  or  other  small 
object,  to  represent  the  moon,  came  to 
that  part  of  the  hoop  crossed  by  the  thread, 
the  apple  would  be  eclipsed  ;  and  if  the 
marble,  or  earth,  were  stationary,  when¬ 
ever  there  was  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  at  a 
new  moon,  there  would  be  a  lunar  eclipse 
at  the  ensuing  full  moon,  the  thread  being 
supposed  to  pass  through  the  opposite 
point  of  the  hoop ;  but  the  earth  in  that 
time  will  have  proceeded  about  one  twenty- 
fourth  part  of  her  annual  orbit,  and  will 
not  be  at  the  place  where  the  thread  passes 
through  the  opposite  point  of  the  hoop  till 
173  days  afterwards. 

At  this  rate  the  nodes  shift  through  all 
the  signs  of  the -ecliptic  in  18  years  and 
225  days,  in  which  there  would  always 
be  a  regular  period  of  eclipses,  if  any  com¬ 
plete  number  of  lunations  wrere  finished 
without  a  fraction  ;  but  this  never  hap¬ 
pens  ;  for  if  both  sun  and  moon  should 
start  from  a  line  of  conjunction  with 
either  of  the  nodes,  in  any  point  of  the 
ecliptic,  the  sun  would  perform  eighteen 
annual  revolutions,  and  222  degrees  over 
and  above  ;  and  the  moon  230  lunations, 
and  85  degrees  of  the  231st,  by  the  time 
the  node  came  round  the  same  point  of 
the  ecliptic  ;  so  that  the  sun  would  then 
be  138  degrees  from  the  node,  and  the 
moon  85  degrees  from  the  sun.  But  in 
223  mean  lunations,  after  the  sun,  moon, 
and  nodes  have  been  once  in  a  line  of 
conjunction,  they  return  so  nearly  to  the 
same  state  again,  as  that  the  same  node 
which  was  in  conjunction  with  the  sun 
and  moon  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  of 
these  lunations,  will  be  within  28  m.  12  s. 
of  a  degree  of  a  line  of  conjunction  with 
the  sun  and  moon  again,  when  the  last  of 
these  lunations  is  complete,  and  therefore 
in  that  time  there  will  be  a  regular  period 
of  eclipses,  or  return  of  the  same  eclipse, 
for  many  ages. 

In  this  period,  which  was  first  disco¬ 
vered  by  the  Chaldeans,  there  are  18  Ju¬ 
lian  years,  11  days,  7  hours,  43  minutes, 
20  seconds,  when  the  last  day  of  February 
in  leap  year  is  four  times  included  ;  but 
when  it  is  Jive  times  included  the  period 
X  2 


consists  of  one  day  less  ;  consequently,  if 
to  the  mean  time  of  any  eclipse,  either  of 
the  sun  or  moon,  this  period  is  added, 
you  will  have  the  mean  time  of  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  same  eclipse.  But  the  falling 
back  of  the  line  of  conjunction  28  m.  12  s. 
with  respect  to  the  line  of  the  nodes  in 
every  period,  will  wrear  out  in  process  of 
time,  and  after  that  it  will  not  return 
again  in  less  than  12,492  years. 

Those  eclipses  of  the  sun  which  happen 
about  the  ascending  node,  and  begin  to 
come  in  at  the  north  pole  of  the  earth, 
will  go  a  little  southerly  at  each  return 
till  they  go  quite  off  the  earth  ;  and  those 
which  happen  about  the  descending  node, 
and  begin  to  come  in  at  the  south  pole, 
will  at  each  return  go  a  little  north,  and 
finally  leave  the  earth  at  the  north  pole. 

I  shall  select  the  one  of  1820  for  an 
example  : — That  eclipse,  after  traversing 
the  voids  of  space  from  the  creation,  at 
last  began  to  fall  upon  the  earth,  near 
the  south  pole,  a.  d.  1154  ;  every  one  of 
the  above  mentioned  periods  it  advanced 
more  northerly,  until,  on  the  30th  of 
April,  1022,  it  began  to  touch  the  south¬ 
ern  part  of  England  about  two  in  the 
afternoon,  the  centre  then  rising  in  the 
south  sea,  traversing  the  continent  of 
South  America,  crossing  the  Atlantic  into 
Africa,  and  setting  near  the  Red  Sea.  Its 
visible  returns  wTere  1st  of  June,  1678, 
when  four  digits  were  eclipsed  at  London 
about  nine  in  the  morning  ; — in  1694,  in 
the  evening  ; — 4th  of  July,  1730,  when 
the  sun  was  seen  at  ,  London  above  half 
eclipsed  just  after  sunrise  ; — 14th  of  July, 
1748;  —  5th  of  August,  1766,  in  the 
evening,  when  about  four  digits  were 
eclipsed; — 28th  of  August,  1802,  early 
in  the  morning  ; — and  7th  of  September, 
1820.  It  will  be  no  more  visible  till  the 
10th  of  October,  1874.  In  1892  the  sun 
will  go  down  eclipsed  at  London  ;  and 
November  13th,  1928,  the  track  of  the 
centre  will  be  in  void  space,  though  two 
digits  will  be  eclipsed  at  London.  In  the 
year  2090,  the  whole  penumbra  will  pass 
by  the  earth  without  touching  it.  But  in 
12,492  years,  it  would  return  again  as  at 
first,  if  the  present  order  of  things  were 
to  continue. 

Dr.  Halley  observes,  concerning  the 
degree  of  darkness  during  that  of  1748 — 
“  It  was  such,  that  one  might  have  ex- 
ected  to  have  seen  many  more  stars  than 
find  were  seen  at  London.  The  three 
planets,  Jupiter,  Mercury,  and  Venus, 
were  all  that  were  seen  by  the  gentlemen 
of  the  society,  from  the  top  of  their  house, 
where  they  had  a  free  horizon  ;  and  I  do 
not  hear  that  any  one  in  town  saw  more 
than  Capella  and  Aldebaran,  of  the  fixed 
stars.  I  forbear  to  particularize  the  chill 
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and  damp  which  attended  this  eclipse,  of 
which  most  spectators  were  sensible  ;  as 
also  the  concern  that  appeared  in  all  sorts 
of  animals,  at  the  extinction  of  the  sun 
which  we  ourselves  could  not  behold 
without  some  sense  of  horror.” 

There  will  not  in  England  be  so  great 
an  eclipse  as  that  of  1820  until  1836,  and 
there  will  not  be  another  of  such  magni¬ 
tude  visible  at  Greenwich  for  eleven  years 
afterwards  ;  both  of  these  are  annular. 
The  first  falls  on  Sunday,  the  15th  of 
May,  1836;  the  greatest  obscuration  at 
Greenwich  will  be  at  3h.  18  m.  41  s.  af¬ 
ternoon  meantime,  or  3  h.  22  m.  37  s. 
solar  or  apparent  time,  when  the  sun  will 
be  eclipsed  10  digits  and  23  minutes. 
The  other  happens  on  Saturday,  the  9th 
of  October,  1847.  The  greatest  darkness 
at  Greenwich  at  7  h.  26  m.  53  s.  morning 
meantime,  or  7  h.  39  m.  23  s.  solar  time, 
when  the  sun  will  be  obscured  11  digits 
and  2  minutes.  This  will  be  annular, 
very  near,  if  not  actually  at  Greenwich. 
There  will  also  be  an  annular  eclipse 
eleven  years  later.  This  phenomenon  will 
take  place  on  Monday,  the  15th  of  March, 
1858  ;  the  greatest  obscuiation  at  Green¬ 
wich  will  be  at  0  h.  59  m.  47  s.  mean¬ 
time,  the  sun  being  eclipsed  11  digits  and 
41  minutes.  This  eclipse  will  make  the 
nearest  approach  to  a  total  eclipse  of  any 
that  will  happen  in  this  country  for  a 
great  number  of  years.  It  will  be  central 
and  annular  in  Warwickshire,  Northamp¬ 
tonshire,  Huntingdonshire,  Cambridge¬ 
shire,  and  Norfolk,  and  in  these  and  some 
of  the  adjoining  counties,  two  or  three  of 
the  principal  fixed  stars  may  perhaps  be 
seen.  The  light  of  the  sun  is,  however, 
so  intense,  that  even  though  999  parts  of 
his  disc  were  covered,  out  of  a  thousand, 
yet  the  remaining  1,000th  part  would 
emit  as  much  light  as  300  full  moons. 

The  sun  enters  Gemini  on  the  21st,  at 
9h.  9  m.  afternoon. 

*  The  moon  comes  to  an  opposition  with 
the  sun  on  the  1 1th,  when  she  is  eclipsed 
to  the  extent  of  11.8  digits,  or  nearly 
total,  but  as  she  will  be  below  the  horizon 
at  the  time,  it  cannot  be  visible  in  this 
part  of  the  globe. 

Mercury  ariives  at  his  greatest  western 
elongation  on  the  third,  when  he  may  be 
seen  a  little  before  sunrise  in  16  deg.  of 
Aries. 

Jupiter  is  still  in  a  good  position  for 
evening  observation,  being  not  yet  far 
removed  from  his  nearest  approach  to  the 
earth  ;  he  is  visible  when  the  stars  first 
begin  to  appear  in  the  evening  and  conti¬ 
nues  so  till  they  are  lost  again  in  the 
morning  twilight ;  he  comes  to  his  highest 
place  in  the  heavens  on  the  1st,  at  9h. 
51  m.  and  on  the  31st  at  7  h.  43  m. 


There  are  only  four  visible  eclipses  of  his 
first  satellite  this  month. 

On  the  4th,  atllh.  39m.  10s.  evening. 

- —  12th,  at  lh.  33m.  30s.  morning. 

— . - 20th,  at  9h.  56m.  30s.  evening. 

. 27th,  at  1  lh.  50m.  58s.  . 

Pasche. 

V. 


SONNET  TO  NIGHT. 

(For  the  Mirror . ) 

Season  of  calm  repose,  whose  silent  power 
Steals  o'er  creation’s  bounds,  and  reigns  su¬ 
preme, 

I  gladly  hail  the  oft-returning  hour 
That  hastes  thee  on  to  shroud  the  solar  beam. 
Then  let  the  gay  their  giddy  course  pursue, 
Uncheck’d  by  Wisdom’s  mild  and  genial  ray. 
But  Meditation  will  rejoice  to  view 
Her  kindred  scene,  and  own  its  placid  sway. 
Far  o’er  th’  ethereal  space,  each  radiant  train. 
Sings  with  its  sister  orbs  their  Maker’s  praise ; 
And  as  the  wanderer  seeks  the  lonely  plain. 
Enraptur’d  much,  and  lost  in  Fancy’s  maze. 
With  ardent  search,  his  philosophic  eye 
Roves  thro’  the  hidden  stores  of  vast  immensity. 

Beta. 


LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR, 

ON  THE  REMAINS  OF  STONEHENGE. 

Sir, — Your  columns  never  contained  a 
subject  of  greater  wonder,  nor  a  greater 
riddle,  than  the  extraordinary  remains  of 
Stonehenge  ;*  and  in  the  present  ad¬ 
vanced  state  of  topographical  and  anti¬ 
quarian  knowledge,  I  feel  a  pleasure  that 
the  judicious  selections  of  the  Mirror 
extend  alike  to  all  objects  of  interest  and 
study. 

As  Stonehenge  is  a  mystery,  and  ever 
will  be  one,  every  antiquary  entertains 
his  own  opinions,  both  as  to  its  date,  its 
purport,  and  etymology.  Your  corres¬ 
pondent,  Antiquarius ,  supposes  it  to  have 
been  erected  about  420  years  before  the 
Roman  invasion.  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
ground  for  such  a  precise  conclusion,  and 
in  all  probability  it  was  many  centuries 
previous  to  that  period.  Monuments  of 
stone  circles  have  existed  for  ages  in  Per¬ 
sia.  They  are  mentioned  by  Homer — as 
in  the  shield  of  Achilles,  the  elders  of  a 
nation  are  represented  sitting  in  a  ring 
on  stones  in  a  sacred  place : — 

01  5e  yepovles 

EiaV  eiri  ^etTTotcri  huOots  tepee  ivl  kvkXu. 

Iliad ,  lib.  18. 

Stone  circles  are  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament ;  and  the  result  of  these  ana¬ 
logies  must  be  a  much  earlier  date  to 
Stonehenge  than  420  years  before  Caesar’s 
visit  to  these  shores. 

*  Engraving  and  description  of  Stonehenge, 
Mirkor,  No.  249,  p.  256. 
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I  am  not  aware  that  the  term  ef  Choir 
Gaur  can  be  fixed  by  your  correspondent 
as  being  a  new  name  given  to  Stonehenge 
by  the  Belgae.  The  Belgae  had  the  same 
creed,  and  the  temples  would  have  conti¬ 
nued  in  all  their  imposing  solemnities. 
Choir  Gaur  is  thus  defined  in  the  Phoe¬ 
nician — Choir,  the  concha  marina,  and 
Gaur,  an  assemblage  of  people.  The 
concha,  or  circle  within  circle,  very  well 
applies  to  Stonehenge — whence  the  choir, 
the  sanctum  of  our  cathedrals.  Nor  can 
I  agree  that  Stonehenge  implies  stone 
fallows  ;  but  on  being  translated,  refers 
to  its  holy  use  in  former  times.  The 
etymology  I  shall  venture  at  some  future 
period. 

There  are,  however,  conjectural  opi¬ 
nions.  It  is  evident  that  a  temple  of 
gTeat  celebrity  existed  among  the  Hyper¬ 
boreans,  the  fame  of  which  was  known  in 
other  climes  ;  and  from  the  magnitude  of 
Stonehenge  and  Abury,  it  is  probable 
that  these  relics  existed  in  their  splendour 
long  before  the  date  to  which  Antiqua - 
rius  alludes. 

As  a  geologist  and  rambler  through 
the  isle  of  Purbeck,  as  well  'as  a  visiter  to 
Stonehenge,  1  can  assure  Antiquarius 
that  the  masses  of  which  this  tample  was 
formed  were  never  brought  from  Purbeck. 
This  I  advance  as  a  positive  fact,  and  ca¬ 
pable  of  proof.  The  Purbeck  material  is 
of  a  very  different  nature ;  and  Stonehenge 
is  of  the  same  kind  of  stone  as  many 
masses  that  are  frequently  to  be  seen  ly¬ 
ing  scattered  over  the  country,  and  are 
commonly  called  gray  weathers  ;  while 
the  Purbeck  is  the  volite  formation. 

Jonathan  Oldbuck. 


CHICKWEED. 

( For  the  Mirror .) 

•*  Come,  buy  my  chickweed  for  your  pretty 
birds.” 

This  humble  plant  is  well  known  to 
bird-fanciers  ;  and  though  looked  upon 
as  a  lowly  weed,  yet  it  has  properties 
which  prove  the  protecting  hand  of  nature 
for  its  preservation.  This  plant  is  found 
wild  in  most  parts  of  the  world.  It  is 
annual,  and  flowers  almost  through  the 
whole  year.  Dr.  Withering  says,  “  That 
it  grows  almost  in  all  situations,  from 
damp  and  almost  boggy  woods,  to  the 
driest  gravel-walks  in  gardens  ;  but  in 
these  various  states  its  appearances  are 
very  different ;  so  that  those  who  have 
only  taken  notice  of  it  as  garden  chick- 
weed  would  hardly  know  it  in  woods, 
where  it  sometimes  exceeds  half  a  yard 
in  height,  and  has  leaves  near  two  inches 
long,  and  more  than  one  inch  broad.  In 
its  truly  wild  state,  in  damp  woods  and 


hedge  bottoms,  with  a  northern  aspect,  it 
has  almost  always  ten  stamens  ;  but  in 
drier  soils  and  sunny  exposures,  the  sta¬ 
mens  are  usually  five  or  three.  The 
flowers  are  upright,  and  open  from  nine 
in  the  morning  till  noon  ;  but  if  it  rains, 
they  do  not  open.  After  rain  they  be¬ 
come  pendant ;  but  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days  rise  again.  It  is  a  remarkable  in¬ 
stance  of  the  sleep  of  plants  ;  for  every 
night  the  leaves  approach  in  pairs,  in¬ 
cluding  within  their  upper  surfaces  the 
tender  rudiments  of  the  new  shoots  ;  and 
the  uppermost  pair  but  one,  at  the  end  of 
the  stalk,  is  furnished  with  longer  leaf¬ 
stalks  than  the  others,  so  that  they  can 
close  upon  the  terminating  pair,  and  pro¬ 
tect  the  end  of  the  branch.  The  young 
shoots  and  leaves,  when  boiled,  are  simi¬ 
lar  to  spinach,  and  are  equally  whole¬ 
some.  It  is  a  grateful  food  to  small  birds 
and  young  chickens.  It  was  formerly 
used  for  medical  purposes,  and  Dr.  Lewis 
has  described  its  virtues. 

P.  T.  W. 


THE  MAIDEN  FROM  AFAR. 

IMITATED  PROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  SCHILLER. 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

As  soon  as  in  a  lonely  vale 
The  lark's  first  note  was  heard. 

Where  harmless  shepherds  told  their  tale, 

A  gentle  maid  appear’d. 

From  whence  she  came  no  soul  could  tell — 
And  when  she  bade  adieu, 

No  cotter  of  the  peaceful  dell 
Knew  where  she  wander’d  to. 

She  smil’d— and  every  heart  was  glad. 

Each  nosom  free  from  pain; 

She  frown’d — and  every  mien  was  sad, 

Until  she  smil’d  again. 

She  brought  the  choicest  fruits  and  flowers 
W ith  her  from  time  to  time ; 

Companions  of  her  happy  hours. 

Rear’d  in  a  milder  clime. 

And  old  and  young  were  sure  to  get 
Some  mark  of  her  good  will ; 

A  fragrant  rose  or  violet, 

Or  fruit  more  fragrant  still. 

With  cheerful  look  and  beaming  eye 
She  welcom’d  every  guest  ; 

But  when  a  loving  pair  drew  nigh. 

That  pair  she  most  caress’d. 

J.  E.  S. 


VOLUMINOUS  WRITERS.  ; 
( For  the  Mirror. ) 

We  are  told  that  Epicurus  left  behind 
him  three  hundred  volumes  of  his  own 
works,  all  original,  for  Aulus  Gellius, 
quoting  Varro,  says,  that  there  was  not 
a  citation  among  them.  Didymus,  the 
grammarian,  wrote  no  less  than  four 
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thousand !  Origen  wrote  six  thousand 
treatises.  Plutarch  wrote  above  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  treatises,  of  which  we  have 
no  remains.  Lord  Hailes,  in  one  of  his 
tracts,  says,  his  reading  was,  at  least, 
equal  to  his  judgment.  His  works  are 
treated  with  a  sort  of  traditionary  respect, 
by  persons,  who  possibly  knew  him 
merely  as  a  biographical  compiler,  so 
that  one  can  hardly  venture,  even  in  this 
free  age,  to  speak  freely  of  him.  But 
if  a  father  of  the  church,  or  a  modern 
antiquary,  had  written  professed  disser¬ 
tations  on  the  following  subjects,  what 
should  we  have  said  of  his  genius,  or  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  chose  to  employ 
himself,  and  edify  the  public  ?  Lord 
Hailes  quotes  the  following  ridiculous 
questions,  which  the  reader  will  find 
gravely  discussed  in  Plutarch’s  Morals : 

“  Why  do  the  Roman  women  salute 
their  relations  with  a  kiss  ? — Why  does 
a  man,  returning  from  the  country,  or 
from  a  journey,  send  before  to  advertise 
his  wife  of  his  return  ?”  It  has  been 
suggested  to  me,  that  it  is  to  tell  her  to 
get  dinner  ready ;  but  Plutarch  assigns 
four  reasons  for  the  custom,  and  that  is 
none  of  them.  “  Whether  ought  he,  who 
gives  an  entertainment,  to  place  his 
guests  at  table,  or  to  suffer  them  to  place 
themselves  ?■ — Which  was  first,  a  hen  or 
an  egg  ? — Why  are  women  very  long  in 
getting  drunk  ? — Why  are  men,  when 
half-drunk,  more  restless  and  disorderly 
than  when  they  become  quite  intoxicated? 
— Why  are  there  many  guests  invited  to 
a  wedding  dinner  ? — Why  is  no  faith  to 
foe  given  to  dreams  in  autumn.  ? — Is  it 
Inconsistent  with  the  good  manners  that 
ought  to  be  observed  at  a  symposium, 
for  a  man  to  fall  asleep  before  he  gets 
drunk  ?” 

In  Weber’s  If  or  them  Antiquities ,  is 
to  be  found  the  following  instance  of 
literary  application,  which  taking  all  cir¬ 
cumstances  into  consideration,  is  per¬ 
haps  without  parallel ; — Hans  Sack  was 
born  in  Nuremburg,  in  the  year  1494 ; 
he  was  taught  the  trade  of  a  shoemaker, 
and  acquired  a  bare  rudimental  education, 
reading  and  writing  ;  but  being  instruct¬ 
ed  by  the  master-singers  of  those  days  in 
the  praiseworthy  art  of  poetry,  he  at 
fourteen  began  the  practice,  and  conti¬ 
nued  to  make  verses,  and  shoes,  and 
plays,  and  pumps,  boots  and  shoes,  until 
the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age.  At 
this  time  he  took  an  inventory  of  his 
poetical  stock  in  trade,  and  found,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  own  narrative,  that  his 
works  filled  32  folio  volumes  !  all  writ¬ 
ten  with  his  own  hand  ;  and  consisted  of 
4,200  mastership  songs,  2C8  comedies, 
tragedies,  and  farces,  (some  of  which 


are  extended  to  seven  acts ;)  1,700  fables, 
tales,  and  miscellaneous  poems ;  and 
73  devotional,  military,  and  love  songs  $ 
making  a  sum  total  of  6,048  pieces, 
great  and  small ;  out  of  these  we  are  in¬ 
formed  he  culled  as  many  as  filled  three 
massy  folios,  which  were  published  in 
the  years  1558-61  ;  and  another  edition 
being  called  for,  he  increased  this  to  six 
volumes  folio,  by  an  abridgement  of  his 
other  works.  F.  R.  Y. 


Jifig  Commonplace  23oofe, 

No.  XVIII. 

A  VISIT  TO  THE  LAKES  OF 
ULLSWATER  AND  WINDER- 
MERE,  IN  1826. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

A  region  of  mountains  alone  possesses 
sufficient  interest  to  excite  very  strong 
emotions  in  an  inhabitant  of  a  low  coun¬ 
try— the  majestic  grandeur  of  these  sur¬ 
prising  inequalities  of  the  earth,  strikes 
the  mind  of  such  a  spectator  with  an  in¬ 
tense  feeling  of  awe  ;  but  when  the  em¬ 
bellishment  of  beautiful  scenery  is  more¬ 
over  added — when  besides  the  mere  out¬ 
line,  the  smaller  features  of  the  picture 
possess  all  the  charms  proceeding  from 
an  harmonious  commingling  of  wood  and 
water,  with  the  accidental  effect  which 
their  colouring  receives  from  sudden 
transitions  of  those  pretty  accompani¬ 
ments  of  the  scene,  lights  and  shadows, 
the  rapture  of  the  beholder  may  then  be 
said  to  be  complete.  It  was  on  a  morn¬ 
ing  singularly  favourable  for  such  enjoy¬ 
ment,  in  the  early  part  of  the  spring  of 
last  year,  that  I  set  out  from  the  pleasant 
town  of  Penrith,  along  the  winding  vale 
of  Emont,  watered  by  the  Dacre,  a  lively 
and  sparkling  little  stream.  The  blue 
tops  of  the  hills,  and  the  jagged  summit 
of  the  mountain  called  the  Saddle-back, 
became  plainer  to  the  view  as  I  advanced, 
their  forms  and  aspects  ever-varying  as 
the  passing  clouds  subjected  portions  of 
them  to  the  alternate  changes  of  sunshine 
or  shade.  Two  roads  present  themselves, 
the  right  leading  to  Keswick,  and  the  left 
to  Ullswater,  the  latter  of  which  I  took. 
A  short  ride  brought  me  to  Dacre  Castle, 
situated  in  a  small  park,  at  one  end  of 
which  the  river,  I  have  just  mentioned, 
pursued  a  broken  course  over  a  very  rocky 
bed  ;  on  it  is  a  pretty  bridge  of  rough 
unhewn  lime-stone ;  a  mile  further 
brought  me  to  a  hill  commanding  a  view 
of  the  lake,  reposing  in  an  almost  un¬ 
ruffled  calmness  ;  a  small  plantation  of 
larches  and  Scotch-firs  occupied  its 
margin  at  my  feet.  Two  roads  again  di- 
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verged  from  this  point,  both  following 
the  shores  of  the  lake.  I  went  on  the 
road  to  Ambleside,  situated  at  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  Windermere,  following  the 
peaceful  waters  of  Ullswater  for  two 
miles.  I  ascended  into  a  wood,  the  trees 
were  thinly  scattered  on  the  lake-side, 
and  through  them  the  bold  fronts  of  the 
opposite  fells  project  into  its  vety  bosom, 
their  rocky  sides  grey  and  crumbling 
“  from  the  effects  of  a  thousand  storms” 
where  the  eagles  have  dwelt  for  ages  in 
undisturbed  quietness.  Some  of  the 
lower  parts  are  cultivated,  and  white  cot¬ 
tages  snugly  placed  under  the  secure 
shelter  of  the  projecting  crags.  Gow- 
barrow  Park  and  its  four-towered  hunt¬ 
ing  lodge,  Lyulph’s  Tower,  is  soon 
reached.  Herds  of  fallow  deer  bound 
across  the  lawns  and  through  the  thick¬ 
ets.  Forests  of  oak  there  flourish,  many 
of  them  in  the  pride  of  youthful  vigour, 
but  most  in  the  decay  of  aged  majesty. 
A  deep  glen  through  which  a  torrent 
called  Airey  Force,  has  worked  its  gra¬ 
dual  but  resistless  course  (except  where 
huge  masses  of  rock  have  successfully 
resisted  the  impetuous  stream,  forming 
thereby  a  succession  of  waterfalls)  from 
its  mountain  origin  is  half  a  mile  to  the 
right,  embosomed  in  native  wood ;  a 
wooden  bridge  is  thrown  across  the  greatest 
fall,  where  1  gazed  on  the  glancing  waters 
thundering  into  the  abyss  beneath  in 
dizzy  wonder.  It  is  said  that  the  large 
red  deer  once  abounded  in  the  park,  and 
in  Martindale  Forest,  in  great  numbers, 
but  I  was  told  that  species  is  now  nearly 
extinct.  Pursuing  my  journey,  after 
having  ascended  the  top  of  the  hill  to 
enjoy  a  more  extensive  survey  of  the 
higher  reaches  of  the  lake,  I  passed 
under  the  cliffs  of  cloud-capt  Helvellyn, 
or  then  rather  snow- capt,  as  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  earliness  of  the  season, 
the  venerable  head  of  that  mountain  was, 
to  borrow  the  whimsical  expression  of  a 
friend,  still  enveloped  in  his  winter  night¬ 
cap  of  an  unsullied  whiteness.  Further 
on,  the  lake  winds  round  Place  Fell. 
From  a  point  of  land  stretching  out  a 
short  distance,  a  magnificent  view  is  un¬ 
folded  down  the  lake,  varied  by  the  forms 
of  the  mountains,  some  sweeping  from 
its  surface  in  smoothness,  while  others 
assume  a  most  precipitous  boldness  of 
outline.  The  next  place  is  the  scattered 
village  of  Patterdale,  with  its  mountain 
chapel  and  solitary  old  yew  tree.  A  stream 
here  issued  from  the  lake,  which  having 
crossed,  I  proceeded  towards  Ambleside, 
five  miles  from  thence  over  a  mountain¬ 
ous  range  called  the  Kirkstones,  many 
torrents  rushing  through  their  rocky 
channels,  crossed  the  road  in  several 


places.  Their  hoarse  sounds  struck  upon 
my  ear  with  a  singular  distinctness,  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  universal  dreariness  of  the 
scene  around,  now  and  then  varied  only 
by  the  scream  of  the  plover  suddenly, 
almost  from  under  your  horse’s  feet.  The 
summit  of  these  hills  attained,  a  steep 
descent,  from  which  the  head  of  Win¬ 
dermere  is  seen,  conducts  you  to  the 
pleasant  village  of  Ambleside,  on  the  top 
of  that  lake,  inclining  to  the  eastern 
side  ;  two  rivers  are  seen  issuing  from  it, 
fertile  valleys,  rich  farms,  cottages,  and 
natural  groves  extend  along  the  borders, 
being  an  agreeable  contrast  to  the  almost 
entirely  uncultivated  shores  of  Ullswater. 
Mountains  appeared  majestically  above, 
and  the  sails  of  many  boats  floating  on 
the  liquid  element,  added  greatly  to  the 
enchantment  of  the  view.  The  scenery 
of  Windermere  delights  and  captivates, 
whilst  that  of  Ullswater  astonishes  the 
senses. 

In  pursuing  the  road  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  former,  an  immense  expanse 
of  water  appears,  extending  to  the  right 
and  left,  in  some  places  swelling  into 
spacious  bays  fringed  with  luxuriant 
trees.  The  higher  parts  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  are  clothed  with  shrubs  and 
coarse  vegetation,  intermixed  with  grey 
rocks ;  yews  and  hollies  are  the  most 
common.  Their  dark  foliage  agreeing 
well  with  the  sombre  colouring  on  the 
hill-sides.  To  enjoy  the  views  to  per¬ 
fection,  it  is  necessary  to  embark  on  the 
lake  in  a  boat.  If  you  embark,  as  I 
did,  from  the  snug  little  village  of  Newby 
Bridge,  the  views  as  you  proceed  up¬ 
wards  gradually  unfold  new  charms,  land¬ 
locked  bays,  verdant  promontories  with 
a  number  of  gentlemen’s  seats  ;  their 
grounds  and  picturesque  boat-houses, 
with  the  hanging  wood  behind,  present 
pictures  on  which  the  eye  is  delighted  to 
dwell.  The  Ambleside  Mounts  are  in 
your  front  at  the  top  of  the  lake,  there 
stationed  in  awful  grandeur,  and  whose 
forms  have  been  preserved  with  little 
alteration  by  the  hand  of  time,  for  ages 
long  gone  by.  The  water  is  as  clear  as 
crystal,  and  numberless  shoals  of  the 
finny  tribe  (so  delightful  to  the  angler’s 
eye)  are  distinctly  seen.  The  fishing 
commences  about  the  middle  of  May. 
Pike,  perch,  trout,  and  the  chub,  pecu¬ 
liar  to  Windermere  and  Leathe’s  Wave 
only,  are  the  most  common.  Besides 
the  sports  of  shooting  and  angling,  there 
is  another  kind,  almost  exclusively  fol¬ 
lowed  in  that  country,  that  of  hunting 
the  fowl-mart,  in  the  Lancashire  dialect, 
foomurt ,  or  pole-cat.  There  is  a  species 
of  hound  kept  entirely  for  that  purpose, 
a  small  rough  breed,  and  rather  slow. 
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Everybody,  from  the  squire  to  the  pea¬ 
sant,  is  warmly  attached  to  foomurt 
hunting.  The  rocky  nature  of  the  ground 
on  which  the  animal  is  pursued,  renders 
horseback  impracticable.  The  hounds 
follow  the  scent  or  drague  in  full  cry, 
pursuing  it  fifteen,  twenty,  or  even  thirty 
miles,  till  the  retreat  of  the  vermin  is 
discovered,  as  is  generally  the  case  in 
some  hole  in  the  rocks.  Then  another 
description  of  labour  commences,  the 
neighbourhood  is  soon  up  in  arms,  and 
furnished  with  pick-axes,  crow-bars,  &c. 
they  proceed  to  break  up  the  rock,  often 
a  work  of  many  hours  before  they  can 
penetrate  the  little  animal’s  strong  hold ; 
but  such  is  their  enthusiasm  in  the  task, 
that  they  never  relax  their  exertions  till 
they  have  accomplished  his  destruction. 

E.  J.  H. 

€t}t  JiobeUst. 

No.  CL 

THE  PILGRIM. 

The  fire  in  Madame  St.  Orval’s  parlour 
threw  its  red  light  on  her  mirthful  chil¬ 
dren,  who  were  seated  around  it,  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  sports  of  Christmas  eve,  so  con¬ 
genial  to  the  youthful  breast,  when  a  few 
raps  at  the  street  door  as  if  with  a  good 
stout  stick,  silenced,  and  not  a  little 
alarmed  the  cheerful  group.  The  maid 
servant  presently  appeared,  and  announ¬ 
ced,  that  a  “  man  desired  to  know  if  he 
could  be  accommodated  with  a  bed,  for 
charity’s  sake,  that  night.”  Now  the 
night  was  bleak  and  stormy,  and  certainly 
appeared  more  so,  contrasted  with  the 
fire  and  the  snug  warm  room.  u  Show 
him  in,”  said  madame,  and  in  two  mi¬ 
nutes,  a  tall  handsome  youth  in  pilgrim’s 
attire,  made  one  at  the  pleasant  fireside ; 
he  apologized  in  pure  and  elegant  French, 
for  the  intrusion,  but  said  that  he  was  on 
a  pilgrimage  to  our  lady  of  Loretto,  and 
could  not  proceed  on  such  a  night.  Ma¬ 
dame  St.  Orval  requested  him  to  refrain 
from  apologies,  and  said  she  was  very 
happy  to  have  it  in  her  power  to  offei 
him  shelter,  and  then  quitted  the  room 
to  give  a  few  necessary  orders.  Upon  hei 
return,  she  found  the  stranger  in  high 
favour  with  all  her  family;  the  little 
ones  requested  him  to  sing ,  but  he  po¬ 
litely  declined  this  request,  and  they  were 
contented  with  hearing  him  recount  such 
a  set  of  droll  stories,  that  Madame  St. 
Orval  and  her  eldest  daughter,  Emilie, 
had  nearly  expired  with  laughter. 

After  the  departure  of  the  children, 
the  conversation  took  a  literary  turn,  and 
the  ladies  were  astonished  at  the  learn¬ 


ing,  pure  taste,  elegant  dlserinlinatitfO-j 
and  amiable  sentiments  of  the  pilgrim  5 
a  vein  however  of  youthful  romance,  and 
knightly  gallantry,  were  observable  in  hi» 
discourse,  while  the  melody  and  beauti¬ 
ful  inflexions  of  his  voice,  like  a  stream 
of  pure  and  subtile  music,  ravished  the 
heart.  Reader  !  didst  thou  ever  feel  the 
fascination  of  a  voice  ?■  hast  thine  heart 
been  sensible  to  the  enchantment  of  tone  ? 
If  so,  thou  wilt  agree  with  me,  that  the 
converse  of  one  who  has  a  voice  so 
fraught  with  music,  is  above  all  personal 
beauty.  The  pilgrim,  in  the  course  of 
the  evening,  mentioned,  as  his  acquaint¬ 
ances,  the  names  of  many  Parisian 
nobles,  with  most  of  whom  he  found 
Madame  St.  Orval  had  once  been  ac¬ 
quainted,  which  finally  obliged  her  to 
declare  to  him  her  present  circumstances  ; 
briefly,  she  had  moved  iD  the  first  me¬ 
tropolitan  circles,  but  her  husband  dying 
greatly  involved,  had  obliged  her  to  re¬ 
tire  from  Paris,  to  the  seclusion  and 
comparative  poverty  in  which  her  guest 
beheld  her.  The  youth  was  too  humane 
to  press  the  subject,  and  changing  it  as 
soon  as  possible,  the  happy  coterie  sat 
conversing  till  the  tolling  of  a  distant 
convent  bell,  for  the  midnight  service, 
warned  them  that  Christmas  Eve  was  no 
more. 

There  is  in  this  world  a  description  of 
persons  whom  we  may  know  for  years, 
and  yet  never  become  acquainted  with  ; 
and  there  is  a  species  of  angel  beings 
with  whom  the  converse  of  half  an  hour 
is  sufficient  to  make  us  allies  for  ever  ! 
and  thus  it  was  with  the  pilgrim,  his 
hostess,  and  her  fair  daughter.  Which 
of  the  trio  experienced  the  greatest  regret 
in  parting  for  the  night,  it  is  impossible 
to  determine ;  yet  it  may  suffice  to  de¬ 
clare  that  poor  Emilie  could  not  close  her 
eyes,  from  the  confusion  that  her  ideas 
were  in ;  the  face,  the  figure,  the  garb, 
the  conversation,  and  above  all,  the  de¬ 
licious  voice  of  the  pilgrim,1  glanced 
constantly  and  confusedly  on  her  mind, 
like  so  many  bright  and  ever  fluctuating 
colours ;  her  room  adjoined  that  which 
was  appropriated  to  the  pilgrim,  and  she 
heard  him  pace  up  and  down  with  hasty 
steps,  apparently  as  little  inclined  to  rest 
as  herself.  After  awhile  he  began  to  sing 
in  a  low  tone,  a  plaintive  but  well  known 
romance,  and  then  suddenly  changing  to 
a  new  and  exquisite  air,  chanted  in  a 
higher  voice,  the  following  stanzas 

Breaking  !  breaking  !  Day,  thou’rt  breaking* 

And  I  have  not  slumber’d  yet ; 

But  the  blessed  hours  of  waking, 

Never  will  my  soul  forget. 

Now  the  pilgrim’s  staff  I  hold. 

Tongue  be  silent,  breast  be  cold !  -  J 
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Breaking!  breaking!  heart,  thou’rt  breaking 
For  a  bright  one,  too  dirine  ; 

I  my  weary  steps  am  taking 
From  her  !  can  she  e'er  t>e  mine  ? 

Oh  !  the  pilerim’s  staff  I  hold, 

Tongue  be  silent,  breast  be  cold  ! 

Breaking!  breaking!  spears  are  breaking 
In  the  field,  where  I  should  be ; 

Soon  the  pilgrim’s  staff  forsaking 
Sweet !  my  lance  shall  ring  for  thee  ! 

Yet  until  that  lance  I  hold 
Tongue  be  silent,  breast  ne  cold  ! 

Emilie  listened  for  more,  but  no  more 
came,  she  sighed,  she  knew  not  where¬ 
fore  ;  and  felt  disappointed,  she  did  not 
know  why,  and  when  she  slept  it  was 
only  to  dream  of  the  sweetest  song  she 
ever  heard,  sung  hy  youths  more  lovely 
than  she  had  ever  before  beheld. 

In  the  morning,  the  maid  servant  en¬ 
tered  the  room  :  44  Mademoiselle,  before 
the  gentleman  went,  he  desired  me  to 
give  this  to  you ;”  presenting  a  small 
packet. 

44  And  is  he  gone  9n  exclaimed  Emilie. 
44  Dear  me,  yes!  nearly  two  hours 
ago.” 

44  Indeed  !  but  Jeanette,  you  need  not 
wait.” 

With  slow  steps  Jeanette  retired,  and 
the  Demoiselle,  on  opening  the  packet, 
was  charmed  to  behold  a  beautiful  ring; 
it  was  of  pure  gold,  studded  with  pre¬ 
cious  stones,  and  a  ruby  rose  of  exquisite 
workmanship  glowed  in  the  middle  ;  but 
oh  !  more  precious  than  all,  these  words 
were  written  on  the  paper  that  enclosed  it, 
44  What  my  tongue  cannot,  this  may  de¬ 
clared  Emilie  was  in  a  perfect  ecstacy, 
for  this  sentence  so  exactly  agreed  with 
the  romance  of  the  preceding  night,  that 
(with  a  conceit  quite  excusable)  she  now 
doubted  not  as  to  who  was  the  pilgrim’s 
lady-love.  This  certainty,  and  this  joy 
however,  were  a  little  damped  by  her 
mother’s  sober  remark,  44  that  she  consi¬ 
dered  the  little  present  as  a  very  delicate 
mode  of  expressing  a  gratitude ,  which 
the  stranger  had  neither  time  nor  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  tender  viva  voced 

Many  months  elapsed,  during  which 
the  ladies  neither  saw  nor  heard  of  the 
pilgrim,  and  Emilie’s  golden  dreams  va¬ 
nished,  though  she  by  no  means  forgot 
the  circumstances  of  his  visit.  At  this 
period  the  affairs  of  Madame  St.  Orval, 
wore  a  yet  more  .sombre  aspect ;  debts 
which  she  had  no  idea  her  late  husband 
had  contracted,  were  claimed  ;  to  aid  in 
their  payment  her  little  pittance  was  les¬ 
sened,  and  herself  and  family  nearly  re¬ 
duced  to  starvation ;  her  friend  the  Ab¬ 
bess  of  Les  Sceurs  de  Misericorde,  who 
possessed  a  convent  at  a  pretty  village 
near  Paris,  offered,  at  this  juncture,  to 


support  Emilie,  free  of  expense,  till  she 
professed,  if,  after  that  period  she  would 
assist  in  the  education  of  those  children 
and  young  persons  who  were  sent  to  the 
house  for  instruction.  The  filial  affec¬ 
tion  of  Mademoiselle  8t.  Orval  overcame 
those  feelings  of  repugnance  to  a  monas¬ 
tic  life,  so  natural  to  her  years,  and  she 
entered  the  convent  with  far  less  sorrow 
than  she  had  apprehended.  A  short  re¬ 
sidence  therein,  convinced  her  that  the 
abbess  was  kind,  the  nuns  kinder,  and 
Henrietta  Douvile,  a  young  boarder  of 
distinction,  kindest  of  all ;  this  lady 
sought  her  regard  most  assiduously,  and 
obtained  it :  she  was  sprightly,  seemed 
sincere,  and  somehow  at  times  reminded 
Emilie  so  strongly  of  the  pilgTim,  that, 
in  short,  she  was  irresistible,  and  the 
whole  story  of  the  stranger,  the  song, 
the  ring,  and  the  motto,  was  related  to, 
and  indeed  after  awhile,  the  two  latter 
shewn  her;  for  this  Henrietta  bantered 
Emilie  so  amazingly,  and  so  long,  that 
she  heartily  blamed  herself  for  impru¬ 
dently  making  the  disclosure,  and  more 
heartily  still,  when  Mademoiselle  Dou¬ 
vile,  on  quitting  the  convent  about  three 
weeks  prior  to  Emilie’s  taking  the  veil, 
fairly  carried  off  the  pilgrim’s  precious 
gift ;  sorry  as  the  poor  novice  was  for  the 
loss  of  the  trinket,  she  was  more  grieved 
at  considering  that  she  could  never  again 
regard  Henrietta  as  a  friend.  About 
two  days  previous  to  the  awful  ceremony 
which  was  to  exclude  her  from  the  world 
for  ever,  a  nun  entered  her  cell  with  a 
note  ;  it  was  from  Mademoiselle  Douvile, 
expressed  in  the  most  affectionate  terms, 
and  requesting  to  see  her  immediately  in 
the  visitor’s  parlour ;  Emilie  pleased 
with  Henrietta’s  repentance,  for  she 
doubted  not  but  that  she  was  come  to  re¬ 
store  the  ring,  granted  her  desire,  and 
on  entering  the  room  wras  astonished  to 
see  three  strangers,  two  knights  and  a 
lady,  besides  her  friend,  but  they  had 
their  backs  to  her.  Mademoiselle  ex¬ 
pressed  great  delight  at  the  meeting,  and 
at  length  begged  permission  to  introduce 
her  father ;  one  of  the  knights  stepped 
forward  and  greeted  her  in  the  most  en¬ 
dearing  manner;  then  the  lady  turned, 
and  Emilie  rushed  into  her  mother's 
arms.  44  Do  /  need  an  introduction  ?” 
said  the  other  knight,  advancing,  and 
raising  his  beaver.  Oh  !  the  voice  was 
sufficient,  that  exquisite  voice  which  had 
come  to  one  fond  girl’s  spirit,  in  the 
stillness  of  morn,  in  the  stir  of  mid¬ 
day,  and  in  the  deep  silence  of  the  dead 
dull  night !  One  glance  was  sufficient 
also,  and  the  astonished  Emilie  beheld 
before  her  the  pilgrim ,  in  all  his  proud 
beauty,  and  with  his  eyes  glittering  for 
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j  oy.  44  Will  you  vouchsafe,”  said  he, 
44  sa  favourable  reception  to  an  old 
friend  at  the  same  time  presenting  the 
valued  ring,  within  which  the  cherished 
motto  was  now  engraved.  44  Oh  ?  that 
ring,”  cried  Henrietta,  44  when  I  have 
told  you  all ,  I  trust  you  will  pardon  me 
for  the  theft  of  it ;  at  present  you  will 
make  preparations  to  quit  this  convent 
immediately  ;  as  for  you  Charles — but  I 
can’t  talk  to  you  now ;  come  Emilie 
we’ve  no  time  to  lose  and  she  pulled 
the  bewildered  girl  out  of  the  room, 
while  Madame  St.  Orval  followed.  Emi- 
lie’s  heart  was  full,  she  felt  as  if  her 
senses  would  leave  her,  till,  in  her  little 
cell,  a  burst  of  tears  relieved  a  bosom 
over  wrought  with  amazement  and  joy. 
44  My  dearest  child,”  said  the  kind  mo¬ 
ther,  44  thanks  to  the  father  of  all,  our 
difficulties  are  removed  ;  your  father’s 
executor,  M.  Triquet,  is  a  villain.” 
44  Who  discovered  that  V  cried  Emilie. 
44  The  young  Chevalier  DouvDe,”  re¬ 
plied  Madame,  44  the  story  is  intricate, 
but  let  it  suffice,  that  through  the  una¬ 
bated  exertions  of  that  admirable  young 
man,  his  forgeries  have  been  detected, 
and  instead  of  a  weighty  debt  to  him ,  he 
owes  us  a  very  considerable  sum.”  44  And 
did  the  pilgrim  discover  this ;  and  how  ,* 
and  why  44  Because,”  replied  Hen¬ 
rietta,  44  my  brother  thought  proper  to 
discover  that  you  — .”  44  Brother  2 

Henrietta,  your  brother  ? — -Oh  !  if  you 
had  but  told  me  so  ;  why  did  you  not  ?” 
44  Why,  between  your  communications 
and  his  letters,  I  had  found  out  your 
pilgrim,  incognito ,  he  gave  me  strict 
orders  to  keep  the  secret ;  and  to  steal  the 
ring  ;  bon !  how  I’ve  been  bursting  to 
speak,  but  as  poor  Charles  turned  pil¬ 
grim  on  my  account,  (after  my  recovery 
from  a  dangerous  illness)  I  thought  I 
must  humour  him  in  a  trifle  ;  you  must 
know,  my  dear,  that  he  deemed  it  a 
knightly  feat,  becoming  a  wife-seeking 
chevalier,  to  set  upon  that  hydra,  M. 
Triquet ;  well,  he  has  conquered  him, 
and  will  no  doubt  demand  his  reward  of 
you ,  presently  in  due  form.”  Poor 
Emilie  was  greatly  agitated,  but  at  length 
with  the  assistance  of  her  mother  and 
friend,  completed  her  preparations,  and 
again  entered  the  parlour.  Shall  we  pro¬ 
ceed  ?  No  !  for  the  enthusiasm  of  youth 
glowing  with  the  most  beautiful  and 
noble  of  all  fervors,  is  to  be  felt ,  not 
described ;  nor  can  such  be  understood, 
but  by  those  whose  own  feelings  have 
taught  them  what  it  is.  Therefore  wre 
will  but  observe,  that  the  pilgrim  for  his 
reward,  sued  not  in  vain,  that  the  ring 
was  worn  by  his  lady  to  the  day  of  her 
death,  and  is  now  preserved,  with  the 


original  MS.  of  the  Chevalier  Pilgrim’s 
Song ,  by  a  branch  of  the  family  residing 
at  Abbeville.  M.  L,  B. 
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MAF-DAY. 

MOUNT  PLEASANT. 

Mount  Pleasant  !  well  indeed  dost 
thou  deserve  the  name,  bestowed  on  thee, 
perhaps,  long  ago,  not  by  any  one  of  the 
humble  proprietors,  but  by  the  general 
voice  of  praise,  all  visitors  being  won  by 
thy  cheerful  beauty.  For  from  that 
shaded  platform,  what  a  sweet  vision  of 
fields  and  meadows,  knolls,  braes,  and 
hills,  uncertain  gleamings  of  a  river,  the 
smoke  of  many  houses,  and  glittering, 
perhaps,  in  the  sunshine,  the  spire  of  the 
House  of  God!  To  have  seen  Adam 
Morrison,  the  elder,  sitting  with  his  so¬ 
lemn,  his  austere  Sabbath-face,  beneath 
the  pulpit,  with  his  expressive  eyes  fixed 
on  the  preacher,  you  could  not  but  have 
judged  him  to  be  a  man  of  a  stern  cha¬ 
racter  and  austere  demeanour.  To  have 
seen  him  at  labour  on  the  working-days, 
you  might  almost  have  thought  him  the  serf 
of  some  tyrant-lord,  for  into  all  the  toils 
of  the  field  he  carried  the  force  of  a  mind 
that  would  suffer  nothing  to  be  undone 
that  strength  and  skill  could  achieve ;  but 
within  the  humble  porch  of  his  own 
house,  beside  his  own  board,  and  his  own 
fireside,  he  was  a  man  to  be  kindly 
esteemed  by  his  guests,  by  his  own  family 
tenderly  and  reverently  beloved.  His 
wife  was  the  comeliest  matron  in  the  pa¬ 
rish,  a  woman  of  active  habits  and  a 
strong  mind,  but  tempering  tire  natural 
sternness  of  her  husband’s  character  with 
that  genial  and  jocund  cheerfulness,  that 
of  all  the  lesser  virtues  is  the  most  efficient 
to  the  happiness  of  a  household.  One 
daughter  only  had  they,  and  I  could 
charm  my  own  heart  even  now  by  evok¬ 
ing  the  vanished  from  oblivion,  and 
imaging  her  over  and  over  again  in  the 
light  of  words  ;  but  although  all  objects, 
animate  and  inanimate,  seem  always 
tinged  with  an  air  of  sadness  when  they 
are  past, — and  as  at  present  I  am  deter¬ 
mined  to  be  cheerful— obstinately  to  re¬ 
sist  all  access  of  melancholy — an  enemy 
to  the  pathetic — and  a  scorner  of  shedders 
of  tears — therefore  let  hi ary  Morrison  rest 
in  her  grave,  and  let  me  paint  a  pleasant 
picture  of  a  May-Day  afternoon,  and  en¬ 
joy  it  as  it  was  enjoyed  of  old,  beneath 
that  stately  Sycamore,  with  the  grandi- 
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sonant  name  of  The  Glory  of  Mount 
Pleasant. 

There,  under  that  murmuring  shadow, 
round  and  round  that  noble  stem,  there 
used  on  May-day  to  be  fitted  a  some¬ 
what  fantastic  board,  all  deftly  arrayed  in 
home-spun  drapery,  white  as  the  patches 
of  unmelted  snow  on  the  distant  moun¬ 
tain-head  ;  and  on  various  seats, — stumps, 
stones,  stools,  creepies,  forms,  chairs, 
armless  and  with  no  spine,  or  high-backed 
and  elbowed,  and  the  carving-work  thereof 
most  intricate  and  allegorical, — took  their 
places,  after  much  formal  ceremony  of 
scraping  and  bowing,  blushing  and  curt¬ 
seying,  old,  young,  and  middle-aged,  of 
high  and  low  degree,  till  in  one  moment 
all  were  hushed  by  the  minister  shutting 
his  eyes,  and  holding  up  his  hand  to  ask 
a  blessing.  And  “  well  worthy  of  a  grace 
as  lang’s  a  tether,”  was  the  May-day 
meal  spread  beneath  the  shadow  of  the 
Glory  of  Mount  Pleasant.  But 
the  minister  uttered  only  a  few  fervent 
sentences — and  then  we  all  fell  to  the 
curds  and  cream.  What  smooth,  pure, 
bright  burnished  beauty  on  those  horn- 
spoons  !  How  apt  to  the  hand  the  stalk 
— to  the  mouth  how  apt  the  bowl !  Each 
guest  drew  closer  to  his  breast  the  deep 
broth-plate  of  delft,  rather  more  than  half 
full  of  curds,  many  million  times  more 
deliciously  desirable  even  than  blanc¬ 
mange,  and  then  filled  up  to  the  very 
brim  with  a  blessed  outpouring  of  creamy 
richness,  that  tenaciously  descended  from 
an  enormous  jug,  the  peculiar  expression 
of  whose  physiognomy,  particularly  the 
nose,  I  will  carry  with  me  to  the  grave  ! 
The  dairy  at  .Mount  Pleasant  con¬ 
sisted  of  twenty  cows — almost  all  spring 
calvers,  and  of  the  Ayrshire  breed — so 
you  may  guess  what  cream  !  The  spoon 
could  not  stand  in  it — it  was  not  so  thick 
as  that,  for  that  is  too  thick — but  the 
spoon,  when  placed  upright  in  any  depth 
of  it,  retained  its  perpendicularity  for  a 
moment,  and  then,  when  uncertain  to¬ 
wards  which  side  to  fall,  was  grasped 
by  the  hand  of  a  delighted  and  wondering 
school-boy,  and  steered  with  its  first  fresh 
and  fragrant  freight  into  a  mouth  already 
open  in  astonishment.  Never  beneath 
the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  were  there  such 
oatmeal  cakes,  pease-scones,  and  barley- 
bannocks,  as  at  Mount  Pleasant. 
You  could  have  eaten  away  at  them  with 
pleasure,  even  although  not  hungry — and 
yet  it  was  impossible  of  them  to  eat  too 
much — manna  that  they  were !  !  Seldom 
— seldom  irdeed — is  butter  yellow  on 
May-day.  But  the  butter  of  the  gude 
wife  of  Mount  Pleasant — such,  and  so 
rich  was  the  old  lea-pasture — was  co¬ 
loured  like  the  crocus,  before  the  young 
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thrushes  had  left  the  nest  in  the  honey- 
suckled  corner  of  the  gavel-end.  Not  a 
single  hair  in  a  churn  !  Then  what  ho¬ 
ney  and  what  jam  !  The  first,  not 
heather,  for  that  is  too  luscious,  especially 
after  such  cream, — but  the  pure  white 
virgin  honey,  like  dew  shaken  from  clover, 
— and,  oh  !  over  a  layer  of  such  butter  on 
such  barley-bannocks,  was  such  honey, 
on  such  a  day,  in  such  company,  and  to 
such  palates,  too  divine  to  be  described 
by  such  a  pen  as  that  now  wielded  by 
such  a  writer  as  I,  in  such  a  periodical ! 
The  jam  !  It  was  of  gooseberries — the 
small  black  hairy  ones — gathered  to  a  very 
minute  from  the  bush,  and  boiled  to  a 
very  moment  in  the  pan  !  A  bannock 
studded  with  some  dozen  or  two  of  such 
grozets  was  more  beautiful  than  a  corres¬ 
ponding  expanse  of  heaven  adorned  with 
as  many  stars.  The  question,  with  the 
gawsy  and  generous  gudewife  of  Mount 
Pleasant,  was  not,  “  My  dear  laddie, 
which  will  ye  hae — hinny  or  jam  ?”  but, 
“  Which  will  ye  hae  first  ?”  The  ho¬ 
ney,  I  well  remember,  was  in  two  huge 
brown  jugs,  or  jars,  or  crocks  ;  the  jam, 
in  half  a  dozen  white  cans  of  more  mode¬ 
rate  dimensions,  from  whose  mouths  a 
veil  of  thin  transparent  paper  was  with¬ 
drawn,  while,  like  a  steam  of  rich  dis¬ 
tilled  perfumes,  rose  a  fruity  fragrance 
that  blended  with  the  vernal  balminess  of 
the  humming  Sycamore.  There  the  bees 
were  all  at  work  for  next  May-day,  happy 
as  ever  bees  were  on  Hybla  itself ;  and 
though  gone  now  be  the  age  of  gold, 
happy  as  Arcadians  were  we,  nor  wanted 
our  festal-day  or  pipe  or  song ;  for  to  the 
breath  of  Harry  Wilton,  the  young  Eng¬ 
lish  boy,  the  flute  gave  forth  tones  al¬ 
most  as  liquid  sweet  as  those  that  flowed 
from  the  lips  of  Mary  Morrison,  who  alone, 
of  all  singers  in  hut  or  hall  that  ever  drew 
tears,  left  nothing  for  the  heart  or  the 
imagination  to  desire  in  any  one  of  Scot¬ 
land’s  ancient  melodies. 

Blackwood's  Magazine. 


ODE  FOR  MUSIC. 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  LORD  BYRON. 

BY  THE  ETTRICK  SHEPHERD. 
Prehide. 

O  came  ye  by  Dee’s  winding  waters. 

That  l-ave  down  llie  Forests  of  Marr, 

Or  over  the  glens  of  the  Gordons, 

And  down  by  the  dark  Loch-na-Gaur  ? 
For  there,  at  the  fall  of  the  even, 

Was  heard  a  w  ild  song  of  despair. 

As  if  the  sweet  seraphs  of  heaven 
Had  mix’d  w  ith  the  fiends  of  the  air. 

The  angels  in  songs  wrere  bewailing 
The  fall  of  a  bard  in  his  Drime  : 

While  demons  of  discord  were  yelling 
A  coronach  lout  and  sublime. 
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The  cliff,  like  a  bay  'd  deer,  was  quakiug  : 

The  hill  shook  his  temples  of  grey  : 

The  stars  drizzled  blood  on  the  braken. 

As  pour’d  this  dread  strain  from  the  brae. 

Chorus  of  Demons. 

Sound !  sound 
Your  anthem  profound, 

Spirits  of  peril,  unawed  and  unbound ! 
Clamour  away, 

To  mortals’  dismay, 

Till  the  Christian  turn  on  his  pillow  to  pray. 
Sound,  Sound,  &c. 

Wake  up  your  pipe  and  your  carol  with  speed, 
Tbe  pipe  of  the  storm,  and  the  dance  of  the  dead : 
Light  up  your  torches,  the  dark  heavens  under. 
The  torch  of  the  lightning,  and  bass  of  the  thun¬ 
der  ! 

Roar  it  and  revel  it,  riot  and  rumble. 

Till  earth  from  her  inmost  core  grovel  and 
grumble  : 

And  then  in  deep  horrors  her  moody  front 
swaddle, 

Till  all  these  dark  mountains  shall  rock  like  a 
cradle ! 

Sound,  sound,  &c. 

For  he,  the  greatest  of  earthly  name. 

Whose  soul,  of  our  own  elemental  flame. 

Was  a  shred  of  so  bright  and  appalling  a  glow. 
As  ne’er  w  as  inclosed  in  a  frame  below— 

Spirits,  that  energy,  all  in  prime, 

Must  join  this  night  in  our  revels  sublime  ! 

Then  sound,  sound 
Your  anthem  profound, 

Spirits  of  peril,  unawed  and  unbound ! 

Sound  overhead 
Your  symphony  dread, 

Till  shudders  the  dust  of  the  sleeping  dead. 

Chorus  of  Angels. 

Hail,  Hail, 

With  harp  and  with  vaile, 

Yon  spirit  that  comes  on  the  gloaming  gale  1 
Sing !  sing ! 

Till  heaven’s  arch  ring. 

To  hail  the  favour’d  of  our  King. 

Gray  shade  of  Selma,  where  art  thou  sailing  ? 
Light  from  thy  dim  cloud,  and  cease  thy  bewail¬ 
ing: 

Though  the  greatest  of  all  the  choral  throng 
That  ever  own’d  thy  harp  and  song. 

Hath  fallen  at  Freedom’s  holy  shrine, 

Yet  the  light  of  his  glory  for  ever  shall  shine. 
Spirit  of  Ossian,  cease  thy  bewailing, 

Our  sorrows  atone  not  for  human  failing  : 

But  let  us  rejoice,  that  there  is  above 
A  Father  of  pity,  a  God  of  love, 

Aft  ho  never  from  erring  being  will  crave 
Beyond  what  his  heavenly  bounty  gave  ; 

Anu  never  was  given  in  Heaven’s  o’erjoy 
So  bright  a  portion  without  an  alloy. 

Then  hail  to  his  rest, 

This  unparallel’d  guest. 

With  songs  that  pertain  to  the  land  of  the  blest ! 
For  stars  shall  expire, 

And  earth  roll  in  fire, 

Ere  perish  the  strains  of  his  sovereign  lyre. 

That  spirit  of  flame  that  had  its  birth 
In  heaven,  to  blaze  for  a  moment  on  earth . 


Mid  tempest  and  tumult,  mid  fefvour  and  flame. 
Then  mount  to  the  glories  from  wheuce  it  came. 
And  there  for  his  home  of  bliss  shall  be  given 
The  highest  hills  on  the  verge  of  heaven, 

To  thrill  with  bis  strains  afar  and  wide, 

And  laugh  at  the  fiends  in  the  worlds  aside. 
Then  hie  thee,  for  shame, 

Ye  spirits  of  blame, 

Awny  to  your  revels  in  thunder  and  flame; 

For  ours  the  avail, 

To  hallow  and  hail 

Yon  spirit  that  comes  on  the  gloaming  gale. 

Then  bounding  through  the  fields  of  air, 

A  spirit  approach’d  in  chariot  fair. 

That  seem  ’d  from  the  arch  of  the  rainbow  won. 
Or  beam  of  the  red  departing  sun. 

A  hum  of  melody  far  was  shed. 

And  a  halo  of  glory  around  it  spread  ; 

For  that  spirit  came  the  dells  to  see, 

Where  first  it  was  join’d  with  mortality, 

Where  first  it  breathed  the  inspired  strain. 

And  return  its  harp  to  heaven  again. 

Then  far  above  the  cliffs  so  gray. 

This  closing  measure  died  away  : 

With  joint  acclaim 
Let’s  hail  the  name 

Of  our  great  Bard,  whose  mighty  fame 
Must  spread  for  aye, 

Ne’er  to  decay 

Till  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away. 

Ibid. 


Ei)t  Selector; 
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LITERARY  NOTICES  OF 
NEW  WORKS. 

A  RURAL  SCENE. 

BY  MISS  MARY  RUSSEL  MITFORD. 

There’s  a  farm 

Close  by — oh,  we  must  show'  it  you,  Sir  Francis, 
Which  is  almost  my  envy.  And  it  is 
The  prettiest  w  alk ! — Through  a  beech-wood  the 
patth, 

A  wild,  rude  copse -road,  winds,  beneath  the  light 
And  feathery,  stems  of  the  young  trees,  so  fresh 
In  their  new  delicate  green,  and  so  contrasting 
With  their  slim,  flexile  forms,  that  almost  seem 
To  bend  as  the  wind  passes,  with  the  firm 
Deep-rooted  vigour  of  those  older  trees, 

And  nobler,— those  grey  giants  of  the  woods. 
That  stir  not  at  the  tempest.  Oh  !  that  path 
Is  pleasant,  with  its  beds  of  richest  moss. 

And  tufts  of  fairest  flowers,  fragrant  woodroof 
So  silver  white,  wood-sorrel  elegant. 

Or  light  anemone.  A  pleasant  path 
Is  that ;  with  such  a  sense  of  freshness  round  us. 
Of  cool  and  lovely  light ;  the  very  air 
Has  the  hue  of  the  young  leaves.  Downward 
the  road 

Winds,  till  beneath  a  beech,  whose  slender  stem 
Seems  toss’d  across  the  path,  all  suddenly 
The  close  w'ood  ceases,  and  a  steep  descent 
Leads  to  a  valley,  whose  opposing  side 
Is  crown’d  with  answering  woods,-  a  narrow 
valley 
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Of  richest  meadow  land,  which  creeps  half  up 
The  opposite  hill ;  and  in  the  midst  a  farm. 

With  its  old  ample  orchard,  now  one  flush 
Of  fragrant  bloom  ;  and  just  beneath  the  wood, 
Close  by  the  house,  a  rude  deserted  chalk  pit. 
Half  full  of  rank  and  creeping  plants,  with  briars 
And  pendant  roots  of  trees  half  cover'd  o’er, 
Like  some  wild  shaggy  ruin.  Beautiful 
To  me  is  that  lone  farm.  There  is  a  peace, 

A  deep  repose,  a  silent  harmony. 

Of  nature  and  of  man.  The  circling  woods 
Shut  out  all  human  eyes ;  and  the  gay  orchard 
Spreads  its  sweet  world  of  blossoms,  all  unseen, 
Save  by  the  smiling  sky.  That  were  a  spot 
To  live  and  die  in. 

Dramatic  Scenes,  Sonnets,  and  other  Poems. 


iWtstetlanfes. 

A  SHIRT. 

I  ask’d  a  lady — not  a  flirt, 

How  many  pieces  made  a  shirt? 

To  which,  in  answer,  she  replied — 

You’ll  put  a  piece  on  either  side ; 

Two  gussets,  and  two  shoulder-straps ; 

Two  waist-bands,  and  then,  perhaps, 

You'll  put  two  pieces  on  the  neck.— 

My  stars— of  pieces  here’s  a  peck ! 

I  think,  my  lady,  with  your  leave, 

That  each  arm  will  want  a  sleeve. — 

What  next,  my  lady,  will  you  find  us  ? 

Two  little  gussets,  and  two  binders, 

A  collar,  body,  heart,  and  frill  ; 

And  these  I  think  your  list  will  fill ; — 

And  so  they’d  need,  I’m  sure  there’s  plenty. 
Count  the  number— there’s  just  twenty. 


PULPIT  HOUR-GLASSES. 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

Hour-glasses,  for  the  purpose  of  limit¬ 
ing  the  length  of  a  sermon,  were  coeval 
with  the  Reformation,  as  appears  from  the 
frontispiece  prefixed  to  the  Holy  Bible  of 
the  bishops’  translation,  imprinted  by 
John  Bay ,  1569,  4to.  In  the  frontis¬ 
piece,  Archbishop  Parker  is  represented 
with  an  hour-glass  standing  on  his  right 
hand.  Clocks  and  watches  then  being 
but  rarely  in  use,  it  was  thought  fit  to 
prescribe  the  length  of  the  sermons  of  the 
reformists  to  the  time  of  an  hour,  i.e.  the 
run  of  an  hour-glass.  This  practice  be¬ 
came  generally  prevalent,  and  continued 
to  the  tiftie  of  the  Revolution  in  1688 ; 
the  hour-glass  was  placed  either  on  the  side 
of  a  pulpit,  or  on  a  stand  in  front  of  it 
“  One  whole  houre-glasse,”  “  one  half- 
houre-glasse,”  occur  in  an  inventory  taken 
about  1632,  of  the  goods  and  implements 
belonging  to  the  church  of  All  Saints, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  —  Vide  Brand's 
History  of  Newcastle ,  vol.  ii.  p.  370, 
notes. 

Butler,  in  his  Iludibras ,  thus  alludes 
to  these  hour-glasses  : — 


“  As  gifted  brethren  preaching  by 
A  carnal  hour-glass  do  imply.” 

In  some  churches  of  the  metropolis, 
these  relics  of  our  ancestors’  patience  and 
piety  remain  till  this  day.  In  the  church 
of  St.  Alban,  Wood-street,  London,  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  reading-desk,  is  a 
spiral  column,  on  the  top  an  enclosed 
square  compartment  with  small  twisted 
columns,  arches,  &c.,  all  of  brass,  in 
which  is  an  hour-glass  in  a  frame  of  a  long 
square  form  ;  the  four  sides  are  alike, 
richly  ornamented  with  pillars,  angels 
sounding  trumpets,  &c.  Both  ends  ter¬ 
minate  with  a  line  of  crosses,  pattee,  and 
fleur-de-lis,  somewhat  resembling  the 
circle  of  the  crown,  all  in  raised  work  of 
brass.* 

In  the  churchwardens’  accounts  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Helen,  Abingdon,  Berkshire, 
1591,  is  an  article,  “  Payde  for  an  houre- 
glasse  for  the  pulpitt ,  fourepence.” 

An  hour-glass  frame  of  iron  remained 
fixed  in  the  wall,  by  the  side  of  the  pul¬ 
pit,  in  1797>  in  the  church  of  North 
Moor,  Oxfordshire  ;  and  the  frame  of  one 
in  St.  Dunstan’s  church,  Fleet-street, 
which  was  of  massive  silver,  was  but  a 
few  years  since  melted  down,  and  made 
into  two  staff-heads  for  the  parish  beadles. 

Hour-glasses  were  made  use  of  by  the 
preachers  in  the  days  of  Cromwell,  who, 
on  their  first  getting  into  the  pulpit  and 
naming  the  text,  turned  up  the  glass,  and 
if  the  sermon  did  not  last  till  the  glass 
was  out,  it  was  said  by  the  congregation 
that  the  preacher  was  lazy  ;  and,  if  he 
continued  to  preach  much  longer,  they 
would  yawn  and  stretch,  ana  by  these 
signs  signify  to  the  preacher  that  they 
began  to  be  weary  of  his  discourse,  and 
wanted  to  be  dismissed. 

In  the  frontispiece  of  a  small  book,  en¬ 
titled,  u  England’s  Shame  ;  or  a  Relation 
of  the  Life  and  Death  of  Hugh  Peters, 
by  Dr.  W.  Young,”  Lond.  1663,  Hugh 
Peters  is  represented  preaching,  and  hold- 
an  hour-glass  in  his  left  hand,  in  the  act 
of  saying,  “  I  know  you  are  good  fel¬ 
lows,  so  let’s  have  another  glass.” 

The  use  of  the  hour-glass  furnished 
Daniel  Burgess,  the  celebrated  noncon¬ 
formist  preacher  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century,  with  a  humorous  expression, 
similar  to  the  above.  In  a  discourse 
which  he  once  delivered  at  the  conventicle 
in  Russdl-court  against  drunkenness, 
some  of  his  hearers  began  to  yawn  at  the 
end  of  the  second  glass  ;  but  Daniel  was 
not  to  be  silenced  by  a  yawn  ;  he  turned 
his  hour-glass,  and  altering  the  tone  of 
his  voice,  desired  they  would  be  patient 
awhile  longer,  for  he  had  much  more  to 

♦  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  August,  182(5 . 
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say  upon  the  sin  of  drunkenness ;  “  there¬ 
fore,”  added  he,  44  nly  friends  and  bre¬ 
thren,  we  will  have  another  glass — and 
then  !”*  G.  Smeeton. 


NOTHING  ! 

The  following  letter  was  recently  sent  to 
a  young  lady  at  school,  by  her  brother. 

My  dear  Sister, 

I  am  sorry  to  inform  you  that  I  have 
nothing  to  say,  nothing  at  all.  I  can 
think  of  nothing,  say  nothing,  write 
nothing.  Pray  what  is  nothing  ?  Is  it 
something  or  nothing.  Why,  nothing 
is  nothing.  Nothing  is  clearer  than  that. 
How  do  we  know  whether  nothing  is 
clear  or  muddy.  But  I  will  show  that 
nothing  is  something,  and  therefore  can¬ 
not  be  nothing.  Nothing  is  a  cypher, 
and  a  cypher  is  something,  therefore 
nothing  is  something.  I  say  nothing  is 
a  cypher.  Take  care  you  do  not  stand 
like  a  cypher,  if  you  do  you  will  stand 
like  nothing,  for  nothing  is  a  cypher. 
But  farther,  nothing  is  not  only  some¬ 
thing  but  something  besides.  Holloa  ! 
you  little  rogue,  what  are  you  doing 
there  ?  44  Nothing,  Sir,  nothing  I  as¬ 

sure  ye.”  The  boy  was  breaking  win¬ 
dows.  Here  breaking  windows  was  no¬ 
thing  ;  so  that  nothing  is  something  be¬ 
sides.  Again,  nothing  is  any  thing. 
For  nothing  is  a  cypher,  and  nothing  is 
something  besides.  Suppose  an  apple. 
But  nothing  is  something  besides.  Say 
a  Spanish  Inquisition  ;  but  nothing  is  still 
something  besides,  if  you  specify  every 
particular  you  are  capable  of  specifying. 
So  that  nothing  is  any  thing.  In  the 
next  place  we  shall  demonstrate  that 
nothing  is  every  thing,  for  if  nothing  be 
any  thing,  it  mustbetfUtfrs/thing.Having, 
I  hope,  satisfactorily  proved  to  any  well 
disposed  mind,  such  I  know  your’s  to  be, 
that  nothing  is  something,  any  thing,  and 
every  thing,  I  proceed,  lastly,  to  show 
that  every  thing  is  nothing.  For  if  a 
simpleton  be  a  goose,  a  goose  is  a  sim¬ 
pleton  ;  if  a  dame  be  a  lady,  a  lady  is  a 
dame.  Nothing  plainer;  and  in  like 
manner,  if  nothing  be  every  thing,  it 
follows,  obviously,  that  every  thing  is 
nothing.  You  see,  my  dear  J— -.  I  take 
up  my  pen  at  the  present  opportunity  to 
inform  you  and  give  you  all  the  news 
I  have  been  enabled  to  collect  about 
London,  its  architecture,  arts,  civiliza¬ 
tion,  commerce,  &c.  for  inasmuch  as  I 
have  said  nothing  about  them,  in  so  much 
have  I  said  every  thing.  But  I  was  afraid 
you  would  say  there  was  nothing  in 
my  letter.  I  shall  therefore  conclude 
with  hoping  that  your  application  and 

*  Hogarth  Illustrated,  vol.  i.  p.  110.  • 


attention  at  school  may  not  all  come  to 
nothing ;  in  short,  that  you  make  not 
Much  Ado  About  Nothing. 

Your  alfectionate  brother.  G. 


THE  TALLIPOT  TREE. 

A  leaf  of  this  extraordinary  tree  has 
lately  been  brought  over  from  the  island 
of  Ceylon,  of  which  place  it  is  a  native, 
and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev. 
Richard  Fletcher,  of  Hampstead.  The 
leaf  is  in  a  good  state  of  preservation  ;  it 
measures  fully  eleven  feet  in  height,  six¬ 
teen  feet  across  its  widest  spread,  and 
from  thirty-eight  to  forty  feet  in  circum¬ 
ference.  If  expanded  as  a  canopy,  it  is 
sufficient  to  defend  a  dinner  party  of  six 
from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  in  Ceylon 
is  carried  about  by  the  natives  for  that 
purpose. 

THE  BEEJAPOOR  GU!N. 

This  great  cannon  is  called  Mullik-i- 
Mydan,  or  44  Sovereign  of  the  Plain 
but  the  natives  of  Beejapoor  insist  on 
calling  it  Moolk-i-Mydan,  or  44  Lion  of 
the  Plain.”  Its  muzzle  is  four  feet  eight 
inches  in  diameter ;  the  calibre  two  feet 
four  inches.  It  was  cast  at  Ahmednug- 
gur,  a.  d.  1549,  by  a  native  of  Constan¬ 
tinople,  named  Hoosein-khan.  Aurung- 
zebe  put  an  inscription  upon  it  to 
commemorate  the  conquest  of  Beejapoor 
in  1085,  which  has  led  to  the  mistake  of 
supposing  it  to  have  been  cast  at  that 
time.  It  is  alike  curious  from  its  dimen¬ 
sions  and  its  history.  The  Bombay  Go¬ 
vernment,  in  1823,  was  particularly  de¬ 
sirous  of  sending  it  to  the  king  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  an  engineer  was  sent  to  examine 
it  for  the  purpose  ;  but  the  present  state 

of  the  roads  renders  the  difficultv  of 

¥ 

transporting  such  a  large  mass  of  metal 
to  the  coast  almost  insuperable — Duff's 
Mahrattas. 


FOLLY  OF  IDOLATRY. 

Terah,  the  father  of  Abraham,  says 
tradition,  was  not  only  an  idolator  but 
manufacturer  of  idols,  which  he  used  to 
expose  for  public  sale.  Being  obliged  to 
go  out  one  day  upon  particular  business, 
he  desired  Abraham  to  superintend 
for  him  ;  Abraham  obeyed  reluctantly. 
44  What  is  the  price  of  that  god  ?”  asked 
an  old  man  who  had  just  entered  the 
place  of  sale,  pointing  to  an  idol  to  which 
he  took  a  fancy.  44  Old  man,”  said 
Abraham,  44  may  I  be  permitted  to  ask 
thine  age  ?” — 44  Three-score  years,”  re¬ 
plied  the  age-stricken  idolator.  44  Three 
score  years  !”  exclaimed  Abraham,  44  and 
then  thou  wouldst  worship  a  thing  that 
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has  been  fashioned  by  the  hands  of  my 
father’s  slaves  within  the  last  twenty- 
four  hours  !  Strange  that  a  man  of  sixty 
should  be  willing  to  bow  down  his  grey 
head  to  a  creature  of  a  day  !”  The  man 
was  overwhelmed  with  shame,  and  went 
away.  After  this  there  came  a  sedate 
and  grave  matron,  carrying  in  her  hand  a 
large  dish  with  flour.  u  Here,”  said  she, 
“  have  I  brought  an  offering  to  the  gods  ; 
place  it  before  them,  Abraham,  and  bid 
them  be  propitious  to  me.” — ■“  Place  it 
before  them  thyself,  foolish  woman,” 
said  Abraham,  u  thou  wilt  soon  see  how 
greedily  they  will  devour  it.”  She  did 
so.  In  the  meantime,  Abraham  took  a 
hammer,  broke  the  idols  in  pieces,  all 
excepting  the  largest,  in  whose  hands  he 
placed  the  instrument  of  destruction. 
Terah  returned,  and  with  the  utmost 
surprise  and  consternation,  beheld  the 
havoc  amongst  his  favourite  gods.  u  What 
is  all  this,  Abraham  ?  what  profane 
wretch  has  dared  to  use  our  gods  in  this 
manner?”  exclaimed  the  infatuated  and 
indignant  Terah.  u  Why  should  I  con¬ 
ceal  anything  from  my  father  ?”  replied 
the  pious  son.  “  During  thine  absence 
there  came  a  woman  with  yonder  offerings 
for  the  gods ;  she  placed  it  before  them. 
The  younger  gods  who,  as  well  may  be 
supposed,  had  not  tasted  food  for  a  long 
time,  greedily  stretched  forth  their  hands 
and  began  to  eat  before  the  old  god  had 
given  them  permission.  Enraged  at  their 
boldness,  he  rose,  took  the  hammer,  and 
punished  them  for  their  want  of  respect !” 

Medrash  Bereshith  Rabah. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  square  miles 
of  the  United  States  :  —  In  Vermont, 
10,237 ;  New  Hampshire,  9,401 ;  Maine, 
about  40,000  ;  Massachusetts  is  0,250 ; 
Rhode  Island,  about  1,580  ;  Connecticut, 
4,674;  New  York,  45,000;  New  Jersey, 
8,320  ;  Pennsylvania,  46,800  ;  Delaware, 
2,120;  Virginia,  70,000;  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  48,000 ;  South  Carolina,  24,080  ; 
Georgia,  62,000  ;  Kentucky,  50,000  ; 
Tennessee,  length  480  miles,  breadth, 
400g ;  Ohio,  39,128. 

The  states  of  Louisiana,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  and  Alabama,  the  number  of 
square  miles  of  each  not  ascertained. 
There  are  twenty-two  States  in  the  Union, 
each  of  which  has  a  Legislature,  which 
makes  all  the  laws  necessary  for  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  each  State  distinct  from  that 
of  the  United  States. 


THE  OHIO  STATE. 

This  portion  of  the  United  States  of 
North  America  affords  one  of  the  most 
striking  instances  of  increase  in  popula¬ 
tion  and  wealth  Only  thirty  years  ago 


a  desert,  which  scarcely  knew  the  step  of 
civilized  man,  it  has  already  risen  to  the 
third  rank  in  the  order  of  the  Union,  and 
before  this  decade  has  passed  away,  will 
present  1,000,000  active  and  happy  inha¬ 
bitants. 

Five  years  ago  this  state  counted 
581,434  inhabitants,  and  at  the  present 
time  850,000,  an  increase  which  surpasses 
all  previous  experience.  Ohio  sends  16 
representatives  and  senators  to  the  Gene¬ 
ral  Congress  at  Washington  ;  and  72  re¬ 
presentatives,  with  36  senators,  form  the 
internal  state,  or  the  domestic  legislature. 
Four  upper  and  nine  departmental  judges 
administer  the  law  ;  and  a  militia,  con¬ 
sisting  of  cavalry,  infantry,  yeomen,  &c. 
can  station  150,000  men  for  the  defence 
of  the  country.  For  this  view,  the  state 
is  divided  into  14  divisions  and  48  bri¬ 
gades,  under  'the  command  respectively 
of  the  same  number  of  generals.  In  the 
past  year  there  were  actually  enrolled  in 
the  State-office  99,997  infantry,  3,292 
cavalry,  and  1,530  artillery,  making  a 
total  of  104,819  men.  A  small  part  of 
these  receive  their  arms  from  the  armo¬ 
ries  of  the  United  States  ;  the  rest  fur¬ 
nish  themselves  at  their  own  expense. 
In  the  register  of  arms  there  appear  36,356 
muskets,  2,131  pistols,  3,786  daggers  and 
swords,  6  36-pounders,  and  2  4-poundeis. 
Yet  all  the  trade  of  Ohio  has  flowed 
through  the  sister  states,  and  this  state 
has,  properly  speaking,  no  foreign  com¬ 
merce  ;  its  exports  to  the  other  parts  of 
the  Union  consist  of  corn,  meal,  horned 
cattle,  horses,  tobacco,  &c.,  its  in-trade  of 
the  products  of  the  southern  states.  Trade 
is  increasing  at  an  extraordinary  rate,  and 
on  the  completion  of  the  canals  even  this 
rate  must  be  accelerated. 

The  first  of  the  Ohio  canals  is  306 
miles  long,  and  runs  frsm  Portsmouth  on 
the  Ohio  to  Alveland  in  lake  Erie.  The 
second  canal,  68  miles  long,  runs  in  the 
direction  of  Dayton  to  Cincinnati.  From 
5,000  to  6,000  labourers  are  constantly  at 
work  on  them.  In  1828,  three-fourths  of 
the  canals  will  be  completed ;  and  in 
1830,  the  work  be  entirely  finished.  The 
principal  navigation  is  on  Lake  Erie  and 
the  Ohio  river.  The  chief  harbours  on 
the  former  are  Put-in-Bay,  Manmee-Bay, 
the  towns  of  Sandusky,  Cleveland,  Fair- 
pot,  and  Ashtabula.  During  the  year 
1825,  286  ships  and  steam -vessels  put 
into  Sandusky-Bay  alone.  Between  40 
and  50  schooners  and  4  steam-vessels  con¬ 
stantly  trade  on  Lake  Erie.  The  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  land  is  advancing  with  like 
rapidity,  and  i3  peculiarly  promoted  by 
the  level  character  of  the  country.  504 
post-houses  carry  on  the  quick  interchange 
of  letters. 
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The  national  capital  of  the  state,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  estimate  under  the  law  of 
1825,  amounts  to  59,500,451  dollars,  viz. 
landed  estate,  consisting  of  15,143,309 
acres,  valued  at  37,714,225  dollars  ; 
buildings  on  the  land,  valued  at  1,549,889 
dollars ;  property  in  towns,  7,321,034 
dollars ;  138,074  horses,  valued  at 

5,517,810  dollars ;  274,689  heads  of 
horned  cattle,  2,201.093  dollars  ;  capitals 
in  trade,  5,202,400  dollars.  Elementary 
schools  are  established  throughout  the 
state ;  13  academies,  and  5  colleges,  at 
Athens,  Oxford,  Western  Reserve,  Ke¬ 
nyon,  and  Cincinnati,  promote  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  science.  Athens  is  exclusively 
devoted  to  theology,  and  Oxford  to  medi¬ 
cine  ;  four  other  colleges  are  already  in¬ 
corporated,  but  have  not  yet  commenced 
their  courses.  Sixty-two  newspapers,  of 
which  one  is  daily,  were  published  at  the 
beginning  of  this  year. 


LONDON. 

Nothing  can  be  more  surprising  than 
the  contrasts  presented  by  London  to  a 
traveller  at  a  first  view  ;  the  monotonous 
regularity  of  some  quarters  of  this  city 
which  are  quite  spacious,  clean  and  uni¬ 
form  ;  and  the  dirt  and  darkness  of  several 
others  ;  the  incredible  activity  of  an  in¬ 
numerable  crowd  of  people  who  are  run¬ 
ning  .  about  the  streets ;  the  sorrowful 
gravity  which  reigns  on  every  face ;  the 
brilliancy  of  the  illuminations  at  Vaux- 
hall,  and  in  the  public  gardens ;  the 
silence  of  that  multitude  of  walkers,  who 
seem  to  frequent  balls  and  assemblies 
more  with  a  view  of  making  each  other 
miserable  than  for  amusement ;  the  per¬ 
petual  movement  of  an  immense  popula¬ 
tion  on  working  days ;  the  solitude  and 
dulness  which  succeed  on  Sundays ;  the 
licentiousness  of  elections,  the  frequency 
of  riots,  the  facility  with  which  order  is 
restored  in  the  name  of  the  law  ;  the 
respect  shown  to  the  constituted  autho¬ 
rities  ;  the  abuse  t,hat  is  lavished,  and 
the  stones  thrown  at  men  in  power  ;  the 
profound  sentiment  of  civil  equality  ;  the 
maintenance  of  the  most  ridiculous  feudal 
customs ;  the  admiration  accorded  and 
unlimited  honours  tendered  to  talents  and 
merit  of  every  kind,  and  yet,  an  almost 
exclusive  esteem  for  wealth ;  finally,  a 
boundless  ardour  for  every  enjoyment, 
and  almost  an  incurable  ennui  for  all  the 
pleasures  of  life.  Such  are  only  a  part  of 
the  singularities  which  distinguish  these 
proud  islanders,  a  people  apart  from  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  whose  manners, 
characters,  inclinations,  qualities,  and  de¬ 
fects  so  totally  differ  from  those  of  other 
nations,  that  they  seem  to  be  a  separate 


community  amidst  th0  great  European 
family,  and  which  has  for  many  centuries 
retained  and  preserved  a  stamp  which  is 
distinct  and  indelible. 

Memoirs  of  Count  Segur. 


®f)e  ©atljtrtv. 

“  I  am  but  a  Gatherer  ana  disposer  of  other 
men’s  stuft'.* — Wotton. 

The  following  notice  of  a  Maying  (co¬ 
pied  from  the  original)  was  some  time 
ago  fixed  to  a  post  in  a  village  in  the 
county  of  Hants  : — 

Tak  notes — that  the  mayen  will  Bee  as 
yesel  On  saterdav  th  13  of  May  Next 
On  this  Green  their  Will  Be  An  Exlen 
May  hous  for  Dansers  Much  Beter  than 
Last  Was  And  the  Musick  Will  com¬ 
mence  abot  15  in  number.  And  to  Bee 
on  this  Green  to  Begin  Play  Bersisley  at 
1  O  clock 

The  May  pool  to  Bee  taken  don  and 
fresh  painted  Abot  5  Days  Bee  for  Thime 
And  on  the  13  to  Bee  reerd  Up  again 
We  am  Sir  The  inhabentens  of  this 
Plas. 


Upon  the  king’s  recovery,  in  1789,  the 
librarian  and  others  connected  with  Sion 
College,  were  at  a  loss  what  device  or 
motto  to  select  for  the  illumination  of  the 
building ;  when  the  following  happy 
choice  was  made  by  a  worthy  divine, 
from  the  book  of  Psalms  : — u  Sion  heard 
of  it  and  was  glad.” 


A  little  girl  hearing  it  said  that  she 
was  born  on  the  king’s  birth  day,  took 
no  notice  of  it  at  the  time,  but  in  a  day 
or  two  after,  asked  her  father,  if  she  and 
the  king  were  twins. 


The  merits  of  the  amiable  bishop  Horne 
were  acknowledged  by  men  of  all  sects. 
John  Wesley,  who  was  not  accustomed 
to  speak  highly  of  the  clergy  of  the  es¬ 
tablishment,  once  observed,  on  seeing 
him  pass  the  window  of  an  inn,  at  which 
he  was  standing.  “  There  goes  a  man, 
who  had  he  lived  in  the  first  days  of 
Christianity,  would  have  been  an  apostle*” 


It  is  singular  that  the  two  most  admi¬ 
rable  writers  that  modern  Europe  pro¬ 
duced,  Shakspeare  and  Cervantes,  both 
died  on  the  same  day  in  the  same  year, 
namely,  April  the  23rd,  1616. 
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YARMOUTH  ROADS  AND  PIER. 


H  aving  presented  the  readers  of  the 
Mirror,  in  No.  249,  with  an  en¬ 
graving  of  Yarmouth  Church,  we  have 
selected  the  above  interesting  subject 
from  Mr.  Druery’s  excellent  volume, 
entitled  Historical  and  Topographical 
Notices  of  Great  Yarmouth ,  as  it  en¬ 
ables  us  to  resume  our  series  of  views  of 
the  most  popular  and  frequented  W ater- 
ing  Places,  and  record  further  notices  of 
the  fine  old  town  to  which  we  briefly 
alluded  in  a  former  article.  The  intelli¬ 
gent  author,  just  mentioned,  observes, 
the  town  of  Great  Yarmouth,  which  is 
thrown  into  the  figure  of  a  long  and  irre¬ 
gular  parrallelogram,  is  built  within  a 
very  narrow  compass,  the  area  containing 
only  133  acres.  It  was  formerly  divided 
into  four  leets,  and  is  now  subdivided 
into  eight  wards.  The  streets  are  uni¬ 
formly  in  the  direction  of  north  and  south, 
except  two  at  the  extreme  ends,  which 
are  in  an  opposite  point,  east  and  west, 
and  a  noble  and  spacious  opening,  in  the 
centre  of  the  quay,  leading  to  the  mar¬ 
ket,  named  Regent-street,  which  was 
Vol.  ix.  Y 


completed  in  1813,  at  an  expense  of 
nearly  £30,000.  and  adds  much  to  the 
beauty  and  convenience  of  the  place. 
Previous  to  the  erection  of  this  street, 
there  was  no  carriage  way  through  the 
town,  except  by  Fuller’s- hill  on  the  north, 
and  Friar’s-lane  to  the  south,  both  dis¬ 
tant  and  inconvenient.  The  streets  are 
joined  by  narrow  rows  or  alleys,  running 
parallel  from  east  to  west.  There  are 
one  hundred  and  fifty-six  of  these  rows, 
in  which  the  houses  are  built  extremely 
close.  This  singularity  of  plan  is  evi¬ 
dently  the  consequence  of  endeavouring, 
at  an  early  period,  to  fix  as  large  a  po¬ 
pulation  as  possible  within  the  narrowest 
limits,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  fortifica¬ 
tion  and  security  of  the  whole.  Many 
of  the  houses  are  very  dark,  and  carry 
with  them  a  gloomy  appearance,  although 
not  generally  inconvenient. 

The  market-place,  nearly  encompassed 
by  large,  elegant,  and  respectable  shops, 
is  very  spacious  and  handsome  ;  the  area 
(as  measured  by  the  late  Mr.  Thomas 
Sutton)  contains  two  acres  and  three 
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quarters.  It  is  well  paved,  and  on  mar¬ 
ket  days,  a  proper  arrangement  is  ob¬ 
served  in  the  several  departments.  At 
the  lower  end,  on  the  east  side,  are  the 
fish-stalls ;  in  the  same  line,  farther 
north,  is  the  butchery  ;  and  the  centre  is 
occupied  by  the  venders  of  fowls,  fruit, 
and  vegetables,  which,  with  every  other 
necessary,  are  brought  to  sale,  in  great 
abundance,  on  Wednesdays  and  Satur¬ 
days.  The  space  between  the  north  end 
of  the  market  and  the  gate  of  the  church¬ 
yard,  is  occupied  by  a  grove  of  stately 
and  beautiful  trees,  whose  clustering  and 
umbrageous  foliage,  almost  impervious 
to  the  sun  and  rain,  affords  a  cool  and 
delightful  promenade  to  visitors  during 
the  summer  season,  and  is,  upon  that 
account,  in  great  estimation. 

The  principal  object  of  attraction  to 
visitors  in  this  town,  is  its  unrivalled 
Commercial  Quay,  which  for  length, 
breadth,  and  extent,  is  certainly  superior 
to  any  other  in  England,  and,  perhaps 
unequalled  in  Europe.  In  particular 
places,  it  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
in  breadth,  and  upwards  of  a  mile  in 
length.  It  is  almost  equally  divided  into 
two  parts,  north  and  south,  extending 
either  way  from  the  bridge;  but  the 
South  Quay  is  the  most  beautiful,  for 
there  all  the  larger  ships  resort,  and  the 
greatest  part  of  the  trade  is  carried  on  ; 
the  other  is  used  by  wherries  and  smaller 
craft,  principally  employed  in  conveying 
corn  and  coals  up  the  rivers  to  Norwich 
and  the  adjacent  country.  The  centre  of 
the  former  is  a  charming  promenade, 
planted  on  each  side  with  a  row  of  fine 
trees,  and  enclosed  on  the  east  by  some 
very  handsome  houses,  most  of  which  are 
modern  buildings,  chiefly  occupied  by 
merchants  and  gentlemen. 

In  October,  1769,  the  townsmen  re¬ 
solved  to  petition  for  an  act  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  to  enable  them  to  raise  money  for 
repairing  the  piers,  by  levying  a  contri¬ 
bution  on  goods  imported,  and  by  such 
Other  ways  and  means  as  the  act  should 
direct.  After  much  opposition  from  the 
city  of  Norwich,  and  some  other  towns, 
the  act  was  passed  for  ten  years  then  next 
ensuing,  and  the  same  number  of  com¬ 
missioners  appointed  to  inspect  the  works, 
during  the  operation  of  this  act.  Sub¬ 
sequently  several  others  were  passed  for 
the  same  purpose;  and  under  the  present 
act,  certain  commissioners  are  nominated, 
with  a  pier  master  to  collect  the  duties, 
and  an  engineer,  who  superintends  all 
repairs  done  to  the  works.  Incredible 
sums  have  been  expended  about  this 
haven,  which  although  a  more  fortunate 
work  than  any  of  the  others  before  men¬ 
tioned,  is  yet  nevertheless  far  from  being 


good ;  and  at  intervals,  navigation  is 
much  retarded.  Seldom  more  than  eleven 
feet  water  is  found  upon  the  sand- bank  or 
bar,  during  the  spring  floods,  and  the 
channel  through  which  ships  are  obliged 
to  pass,  is  frequently  altering  its  position, 
under  the  influence  of  the  winds  and 
tides.  It  has  been  observed,  that  the 
passage  is  always  improved  after  a  heavy 
gale  from  the  eastward,  which  causing 
the  sand  to  bank  up  at  the  mouth  of  the 
channel,  and  form  a  high  bar,  the  back¬ 
waters  of  Breydon  and  the  adjoining 
rivers  being  thus  confined,  descend  with 
the  greatest  violence,  and  scouring  the 
mud  and  silt  in  their  progress,  break  for 
themselves  a  passage  through  the  sand¬ 
bank,  and  leave  for  a  time  the  channel 
deep  and  free  for  navigation.  The  origi¬ 
nal  north  pier  was  subsequently  suffered 
to  fall  into  disuse,  and  the  present  one, 
on  the  south  side,  greatly  enlarged  ;  a 
continuation  of  which,  in  a  fine  curve, 
has  been  carried  up  the  river,  forming  an 
extensive  and  excellent  wharf,  giving 
every  possible  accommodation  and  secu¬ 
rity  to  shipping.  A  new  north  pier  has 
also  been  erected,  on  a  plan  chiefly  in¬ 
tended  to  assist  in  warping  ships  into  the 
harbour.  On  the  north  side  of  the  ha¬ 
ven’s  mouth  is  a  mural  fortification, 
mounting  ten  pieces  of  ordnance,  six  of 
which  are  of  a  large  calibre,  intended  to 
scour  the  roads,  and  defend  the  haven. 
This  fort,  supposed  to  have  been  built  in 
1653,  is  kept  in  good  repair,  and  a  gun¬ 
ner  appointed  to  superintend  it,  who  re¬ 
sides  constantly  on  the  spot ;  some  other 
batteries,  and  a  magazine,  were  also 
erected  in  the  late  war,  on  different  parts 
of  the  denes. 

In  addition  to  the  piers  at  the  haven’s 
mouth,  the  jetty  upon  the  beach,  erected 
in  1608,  is  a  convenient  structure  to  sea¬ 
men  and  others  engaged  in  commercial 
pursuits.  It  extends  into  the  sea  upwards 
of  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  is 
composed  of  strong  oak  piles  driven  into 
the  soil,  braced  together  Wy  cross  beams 
of  the  same  material,  and  well  secured 
by  iron  fastenings ;  upon  the  top  is  a 
platform,  twenty-one  feet  in  width,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  substantial  railing.  This 
work  cost  in  the  erection  upwards  of 
£5,000.  it  is  intended  to  facilitate  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  boats  to  the  beach,  and  the 
landing  of  passengers  in  bad  weather, 
which  would  otherwise  be  attended  with 
much  danger.  This  jetty  is  a  highly 
fashionable  and  favourite  promenade  in 
the  bathing  season. 

Near  the  jetty  is  the  bath-house, 
which  was  first  built  in  1759,  and  a 
short  time  since  it  underwent  consider¬ 
able  repair  and  much  judicious  im- 
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provement ;  hot  ami  cold  baths,  upon  an 
improved  principle,  may  be  taken  here  in 
great  perfection.  Adjoining  the  original 
building,  a  fine  room  was  added  some 
years  since,  the  windows  of  which  com¬ 
mand  a  beautiful  and  highly  interesting 
view  of  the  ocean,  the  jetty,  and  the 
beach.  Public  breakfasts  and  balls  are 
frequently  held,  and  a  band  of  music  at¬ 
tends  three  evenings  in  the  week,  during 
the  summer  months,  when  it  is  generally 
filled  with  a  numerous  party  of  the  fa¬ 
shionables  of  the  town,  and  visitors;  a 
good  billiard  table  is  also  a  certain  source 
of  amusement  to  gentlemen  in  bad 
weather. 

The  town  is  very  brilliantly  lighted 
with  coal  gas,  for  which  the  spacious  and 
level  streets,  at  all  times  clean  and  dry, 
are  well  adapted.  Perhaps  there  is 
scarcely  a  town  in  England  that  appears 
to  greater  advantage  with  these  lights  ; 
the  quays,  when  illuminated,  are  parti¬ 
cularly  splendid,  and  it  is  very  general 
in  the  shops. 

The  dene?  is  a  charming  promenade, 
forming  a  beautiful  peninsula,  upwards 
of  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  and  a 
constant  subject  of  interest  and  delight 
to  the  bather  and  general  visitor.  Its 
flat  and  open  surface  is  certainly  mourn¬ 
fully  destitute  of  trees,  but  not  of  ver¬ 
dure,  and  though  the  former  constitute 
the  beauty  of  a  landscape,  yet  in  lieu  of 
them,  it  possesses  other  features,  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  which  is  so  completely  its  own, 
that  the  spectator  finds  himself  amply 
compensated  for  the  deficiency.  The 
bold  picturesque  and  rugged  bank  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Yare,  and  the  distant 
cliffs  beyond  Gorleston,  with  the  surface 
of  the  majestic  and  swelling  ocean,  stud¬ 
ded  with  a  variety  of  barks,  present  at 
once  an  outline  infinitely  diversified,  and 
unceasingly  interesting. 

Every  possible  accommodation  is  given 
by  the  inhabitants  to  visitors.  Besides 
the  numerous  taverns  and  excellent  inns 
for  the  resort  of  passing  travellers,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  lodging  and  boarding  houses,  of 
the  very  best  description,  abound  in  all 
parts  of  the  town,  and  may  be  engaged 
upon  the  most  reasonable  terms.  Provi¬ 
sions,  and  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  are 
abundant  and  generally  cheap,  and  the 
utmost  attention  is  paid  to  the  wishes  and 
comforts  of  strangers ;  nor  are  amuse¬ 
ments  wanting,  the  annual  races  which 
take  place  generally  about  the  latter  end 
of  August,  upon  the  extensive  turf  of 
the  south  denes,  constitute  a  very  gay 
and  pleasing  spectacle.  A  number  of 
well-trained  horses  attend  the  course,  and 
draw  together,  perhaps,  a  brighter  as¬ 
semblage  of  beauty  and  fashion,  than 
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any  other  turf  in  the  county.  Upon 
these  occasions,  the  Vauxhall  and  Apollo 
Gardens  are  brilliantly  illuminated,  and 
singers  of  great  respectability  are  gene¬ 
rally  engaged  for  the  orchestras  ;  excellent 
bands  are  in  attendance,  and  every  me¬ 
thod  is  resorted  to  by  the  proprietors,  to 
ensure  the  comfort  and  convenience  of 
their  visitors. 

The  Water  Frolic  is  another  source  of 
gratification  to  the  town  and  neighbour¬ 
hood,  and  an  almost  immemorial  custom 
of  the  borough.  The  chief  magistrate, 
who  is  conservator  of  the  waters,  makes 
an  annual  excursion  up  the  rivers  to  pro¬ 
claim  the  liberties  of  the  borough,  which 
extend  to  Hardley  Cross  on  the  Yare,  St. 
Olave’s  Bridge  on  the  Waveney,  and  to 
Weybridge  on  the  Bure,  where  proclama¬ 
tion  is  made  by  the  town  clerk,  generally 
in  the  month  of  August.  The  mayor  sails 
in  a  barge,  fitted  up  for  the  occasion, 
with  the  corporate  body  and  their  friends, 
attended  by  a  numerous  fleet  of  pleasure 
boats  of  every  description.  After  the  ne¬ 
cessary  forms  are  gone  through,  the  party 
dine  in  great  state  at  Burgh,  near  the 
ruins  of  Garianonum,  the  area  of  which, 
and  the  sloping  hill  at  its  base,  are  fre¬ 
quently  covered  with  spectators  grouped 
into  parties,  who,  with  the  numerous 
boats  scudding  upon  the  water,  form  an 
animated  and  pleasing  picture.  After 
dinner,  a  sailing  contest  for  a  silver  cup 
takes  place,  and  the  fleet  return  to  Yar¬ 
mouth,  where  the  banks  of  the  river  are 
studded  with  joyous  and  happy  counten¬ 
ances  assembled  to  greet  their  return, 
and  a  rowing  match  closes  the  festivities 
of  the  day. 

The  fashionable  company  arrive  in 
Yarmouth  about  July,  and  continue 
until  the  latter  end  of  September  or  Oc¬ 
tober,  when  every  method  is  taken  by  the 
inhabitants  to  beguile  the  summer  months; 
balls,  concerts,  and  public  breakfasts,  are 
each  resorted  to  in  their  turn,  and  enjoy¬ 
ment  and  pleasure  afforded  in  every  pos¬ 
sible  shape.  The  theatre  at  this  season 
is  open,  the  corps  dramatique  of  which 
will  perhaps  be  found  to  be  as  respectable 
as  that  of  any  other  provincial  house  in 
the  kingdom. 

The  town  is  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  miles  distant  from  London,  to 
which  two  coaches  run  daily,  and  per¬ 
form  the  journey  in  about  seventeen 
hours  ;  there  is  also  a  rapid  communica¬ 
tion  for  the  conveyance  of  wares  and  mer¬ 
chandize,  preserved  by  regular  trading 
vessels.  Steam-packets  also  pass  be¬ 
tween  this  port  and  Hull  and  Selby,  and 
several  vessels  are  employed  in  carrying 
heavy  goods  of  all  descriptions  to  and 
from  the  same  places. 
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Yarmouth  is  twenty-four  miles  distant 
from  Norwich,  to  which  place  coaches 
and  steam-boats  are  passing  and  repass¬ 
ing  daily ;  an  extensive  and  expeditious 
communication  is  also  kept  up  with  the 
towns  of  the  adjacent  country. 


flit  StJlers  fllttim ; 

oa, 

SKETCHES  of  MEN  and  THINGS. 


MY  UNCLE  AND  HIS  STUDY. 

( For  the  Mirror. ) 

My  uncle,  the  virtuoso,  is  a  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  being,  a  species  of  multum-in- 
parvo  man.  He  is  by  profession  a  divine ; 
for  amusement,  any  thing  and  every  thing 
that  his  ever-varying  fancy  impels  him  to 
be,  in  the  pursuit  of  arts  and  sciences. 
What  a  treat  is  a  peep  into  such  a  man’s 
study  !  what  a  greater,  were  it  possible, 
into  his  cranium  !  Though,  truth  to 
say,  were  my  uncle’s  invisible  treasury  of 
knowledge  in  as  great  disorder  as  his 
palpable  receptacle  for  it,  little  benefit,  I 
doubt,  would  accrue  to  the  world  from 
such  a  survey.  A  few  days  since  I  was 
with  him  in  his  study,  and,  as  it  chanced, 
he  had  leisure  to  answer  my  queries  as  to 
a  few  of  its  contents,  an  event  that  rarely 
occurs.  First,  I  observed  a  large  press, 
from  which  appeared  hanging  the  rough 
edges  of  a  couple  of  quires  of  blotting- 
paper  ;  it  was  for  pressing  sea-weeds  and 
other  plants.  Near  it  stood  some  of  the 
former  in  a  large  white  pie-dish  ;  and  by 
that  laid  a  handful  of  land-weeds,  with 
earth  and  stones,  yet  adhering  to  their 
roots,  and  two  or  three  slender  red  worms 
twining  about  them.  Another  press  next 
engaged  my  attention  ;  it  was  for  book¬ 
binding.  “Yes,”  said  my  uncle,  “all 
those  old  black-looking  books  yonder  I 
mean  to  bind  in  white  vellum,  and  hand¬ 
somely  gild.”  “  Those  ?”  “  Aye  ; 

those  are  invaluable !  they  are  books, 
either  from  the  presses  of  the  earliest 
printers,  or  rare  MSS. ;  indeed  there  is 
one  that  the  most  learned  antiquarians 
have  never  yet  been  able  to  decypher.” 
“  No  ;  then  wherein  does  its  value  con¬ 
sist  ?”  “  In  that  which  alone  makes 

gold  and  jewels  valuable — its  scarcity .” 
“  That  may  be  ;  but  still,  sir,  that  you 
should  pride  yourself  on  possessing  a 
a  book  that  nobody  understands ,  seems  to 
me-—”  “  Pshaw  i  what  do  you  know  of 

the  matter  ?”  I  had  touched  a  point  on  , 
which  my  uncle  was  peculiarly  vulner¬ 
able,  and  perceiving  that  I  had  hurt  him, 
sought  to  change  the  topic,  and  therefore 


proceeded  to  look  round,  to  examine  and 
to  admire!  Admire,  if  I  could,  amid 
the  incredible  litter  of  packages,  boxes, 
nails,  string,  straw,  tow,  wool,  paper,  &c. 
&c.  &c.,  over  which  I  stumbled  every 
moment ;  while  the  dust  flew  around  me 
as  it  curled  about  Belzoni  in  his  awful 
enterprises  amid  the  ashes  of  the  Egyptian 
dead,  my  eyes  fell  on  a  fractured  gypsum 
statue.  “  Aye,”  said  my  uncle,  “  the 
cat  broke  its  leg ;  it  teas  a  beautiful  cast 
of  the  Medicean  Venus.  The  mould 
next  it  was  taken  from  T — ’s  head  after 
his  dissection.  See  how  fully  the  organ 
of  murder  is  developed  !”  “Poor  wretch  !” 
exclaimed  I,  “  methinks  ’tis  a  pity  his 
judge  did  not  feel  it  before  he  hung  him. 
You  mean  to  say  then,  that  from  this 
conformation  he  could  not  avoid  commit¬ 
ting  the  crime  for  which  he  suffered  ?” 
“  No,”  replied  my  relative,  “  I  keep  the 
cast  as  a  curiosity,  but  distinctly  state  I 
am  no  convert  to  the  fallacies  of  phreno- 
logy,  those  wild  dreams,  which,  though 
sometimes,  like  gipsy  predictions,  meet¬ 
ing  by  casualty  with  an  accomplishment, 
must  infallibly  tend  to  demoralize  human 
nature  when  elevated  into  a  system,  by 
establishing  infidel  doctrines  of  material¬ 
ism,  annulling  the  free  agency  of  man, 
and  consequently  impugning  Almighty 
justice  in  its  distribution  of  rewards  and 
punishments.  Fhrenologists  may  over¬ 
come  these  difficulties  as  they  can  ;  but 
the  million  are  not  so  easily  satisfied  as 
themselves  ;  and  those  illuminati  have 
moreover,  as  I  understand,  now  mixed 
up  with  their  science  the  mysticisms  of 
Kantean  metaphysics,  by  way  of  render¬ 
ing  it  intelligible  /”  At  this  juncture 
an  involuntary  “  Pha  /”  escaped  me,  for 
I  had  unconsciously  lifted  a  plate  off  a 
a  basin,  and  the  noisome  odour  that  is¬ 
sued  thence  was  altogether  insupportable. 
“  Oh  !  I  had  forgotten  those  snails,” 
said  my  uncle.  “  Come,  you’ve  nothing 
to  do,  you  may  as  well  help  me  to  take 
them  out  of  their  shells.”  Observing  me 
not  a  little  reluctant,  “  Hoh,  ho  !”  added 
he,  “  you  are  too  nice,  are  you  ?  and 
when  do  you  expect  to  become  a  natu¬ 
ralist  ?”  “  Never ,  sir,  if  I  must  scald 

snails,  stick  butterflies,  draw  birds,  (for 
stuffing  I  mean,)  stand  up  to  my  knees  in 
stagnant  pools  and  ditches  in  order  to 
procure  a  few  weeds,  or,  it  may  be,  vil- 
lanous  reptiles,  that  make  one  shudder  to 
look  at,  and  dwell  in  such  elegant  litters 
as  these.”  “  Tres  bienf  dit-il ,  “  chacun 
d  son  gout.  I  seek  amusement ,  and  am 
as  much  gratified  amidst  these  litters ,  as 
you  could  possibly  be  in  a  fashionably 
arranged  drawing-room,  amongst  a  host 
of  your  dilettanti  friends.  You  here  see 
the  worst  side  of  one  of  my  pursuits  ;  I 
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shall  now  show  you  the  best  of  it.  As  a 
naturalist,  I  am  tempted  to  air  and  exer¬ 
cise,  and  possess  in  consequence  robust 
health.  Look  at  these  beautiful  shells  ; 
those  snails  are  necessary  to  complete  an 
order  in  my  cabinet.  Here  are  some  cases 
of  insects ;  perhaps  you  are  not  aware 
that  entomologists  value  a  complete  set 
of  our  British  ones  only,  at  above  five  hun¬ 
dred  pounds.  My  birds  will  speak  for 
themselves ;  but  some  of  my  rarest  plants 
have  been  collected  where  the  poet  and 
the  painter,  in  their  refinement  of  soul, 
would  never  have  ventured.  A  larger 
field  is  opened  for  my  profit  and  delight 
than  for  theirs,  since  both  are  yielded  me 
from  the  barren  heath  and  mountain,  the 
stone  wall,  the  chalk  and  the  gravel-pit, 
the  decaying  tree,  and  the  green  dank 
pool.  I  cannot  walk  without  being  in¬ 
terested  in  something,  from  the  skies 
above  me  to  the  pebbles  under  my  feet ; 
and  is  not  this  charming  for  one  whose 
profession  obliges  him  to  reside  constantly 
in  the  country  ?”  Of  course  I  assented; 
at  the  same  time  offering,  if  he  would 
allow  me  a  room  in  his  house  for  my 
chemical  operations,  to  blow  him  up  in 
my  search  for  the  philosopher’s  stone. 
My  good-natured  uncle  smiled.  “  That 
stone,”  said  he,  “  I  have  found.  What 
is  it  but  the  art  of  happiness  ?  the  power 
of  transmuting  into  purest  gold  things 
trivial  and  even  base ;  and  each  and 
every  man  does  or  might  possess  it.  Yes, 
my  dear  M — ,  that  which  gilds  life, 
sweetens  the  bitter  portion  of  it,  softens 
the  harsh,  and  brightens  the  dark,  is  the 
truest,  best,  and  only  philosopher’s  stone. 
So  now  you  may  spread  these  sea-weeds 
if  you  please,  or  even  arrange  my  study ; 
though,  by  the  bye,  it  is  now  just  the 
thing  for  a  painter,  and  you  might  copy 
a  worse  subject.”  So  saying,  my  worthy 
uncle  marched  off,  carrying  away  with 
him  basin,  plate,  and  snails,  and  I  went 
to  work  with  alacrity  upon  the  sea-weeds, 
plainly  perceiving  that  the  arrangement 
of  them  was  a  less  hopeless  task  than  that 
of  putting  in  order  a  philosopher’s  study ; 
besides,  my  uncle  was  accustomed  to  its 
present  appearance  ;  his  dearest  associ¬ 
ations,  perhaps,  depended  upon  it ;  and  I 
considered  the  slightest  alteration  in  the 
disposition  of  its  contents  would  be  abso¬ 
lutely  disarranging  what  had  meaning 
and  connexion  in  their  very  disorder.  In 
conclusion,  I  shall  merely  state,  that  on 
an  inspection  of  my  relative’s  museum , 
where  shells,  birds,  minerals,  fossils,  in¬ 
sects,  reptiles,  botanical  specimens,  and 
various  zoophytes  were  arranged  and  tick¬ 
eted  in  scientific  order,  I  was  very  near 
pursuing  the  same  line  of  instructive 
amusement  with  himself,  and  have  actu¬ 


ally  commenced  a  museum  upon  glean¬ 
ings  in  our  mineralogical  counties. 

8  M.  L.  B. 


Iftmospettttoe  ®leamngs 

PSALM  CXXXVII. 

On  the  proud  banks  of  great  Euphrates  flood, 
There  we  sat,  and  there  we  wept 

Our  harps  that  now'  no  music  understood, 
Nodding  on  the  willows  slept 
While  unhappy  captive  we, 

Lovely  Sinn1  thought  ou  thee. 

They,  they  that  snatch'd  us  from  our  country  s 
breast 

Would  have  a  song  carv’d  to  tlielr  ears, 

In  Hebrew  numbers,  then,  0  cruel  jest ! 

When  harps  and  hearts  were  drown’d  in  tears  . 
Come,  they  cried,  come  sing  and  play. 
One  of  Sion's  songs  to  day. 

Sing  !  play  1  to  whom,  ah  !  shall  we  play. 

If  not,  Jerusalem,  to  thee? 

Ah  thee  Jerusalem  !  ah'  sooner  may 
This  hand  forget  the  mastery 

Of  music’s  dainty  touch,  than  I 
The  music  of  thy  memory. 

Which  when  I  lose,  O  may  at  once  my  tongu# 
Lose  this  same  busy  speaking  art, 

Unperch’d,  her  vocal  arteries  unstrung. 

No  more  acquainted  with  my  heart, 

On  my  dry  pallat’s  roof  to  rest 
A  wither’d  leaf,  an  idle  guest ! 

No,  no,  thy  good  Sion,  alone  must  crown 
The  head  of  all  my  hope-nurst  joys  ! 

But,  Edom,  cruel  thou!  thou  cry’dst  down, 
down. 

Sink  Sion;  down  and  never  rise 

Her  falling  thou  didst  urge  and  thrust. 
And  haste  to  dash  her  into  dust ! 

Dost  laugh?  proud  Babel’s  daughter!  do,  laugh 
on, 

’Till  thy  ruin  teach  thee  tears, 

Even  such  as  these;  laugh  till  a  venging  throng 
Of  woes  too  late  do  rouse  thy  fears. 

Laugh  till  thy  children’s  bleeding  bones 
Weep  precious  tears  upon  the  stones  ' 
Richard  Crashaw. 


NATURAL  EOLIAN  LYRE. 
f For  the  Mirror,  j 

Near  Tryberg,  in  the  Grand  D  ichy  of 
Baden,  there  is  a  chasm  in  a  mountain, 
not  only  remarkable  for  the  romintic  na¬ 
ture  of  the  scene,  but  from  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  sounds  which  issue  from  it.  The 
latter  peculiarity  was  first  observed  at  the 
end  of  the  17th  century  by  some  soldiers 
on  the  adjoining  heights,  who  heard  me¬ 
lodious  tones  resounding  from  the  tops  of 
some  fir-trees,  which  grow  beside  a  water¬ 
fall  in  a  neighbouring  wood.  The  cur¬ 
rent  of  air  ascending  and  descending 
through  the  chasms  receive  a  counter  im¬ 
pulse  from  an  abrupt  angle  of  rock,  and 
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acting  on  the  tops  of  the  trees  and  shrubs, 
forms  a  natural  Eolian  harp,  the  tones  of 
which  are  accompanied  by  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  waterfall.  The  religious  spirit  which 
was  prevailing  at  that  peculiar  time,  led 
the  soldiers  to  regard  the  phenomena  as 
the  result  of  supernatural  agency.  On 
approaching  to  the  spot  whence  the  music 
issued,  they  found  affixed  to  the  tallest 
of  a  group  of  fir-trees,  a  wooden  image  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  holding  an  infant  Jesus 
in  her  arms.  This  image  was  fixed  up 
in  the  year  1080,  by  Fred.  Schwab,  a 
citizen  of  Tryberg,  as  a  memorial  of  his 
having  been  cured  of  leprosy  by  the  wa¬ 
ter  of  the  mountain-spring.  The  soldiers, 
however,  conjectured  that  the  image  had 
been  brought  thither  by  angels,  and  that 
the  aerial  music  which  had  attracted  them 
to  the  spot  was  the  celestial  choir  in  praise 
of  God,  (the  mother  of.)  They  placed  a 
tin  capsule  over  the  image,  and  inscribed 
it  with  these  words — Sancta  Maria ,  pa¬ 
ir  ona  militum ,  ora  pro  nobis.  Near  the 
image  was  placed  a  box,  for  the  reception 
of  offerings,  which  soon  became  suffi¬ 
ciently  numerous  to  defray  the  expense  of 
erecting  a  wooden  chapel  on  the  spot. 

H.  W.  Dewhurst. 


SONNET. 

MY  LANDLADY’S  NOSE. 

(For  the  Mirror  , 

Have  you  not  seen  a  full-blown,  deep,  red  rose5 
Blushing  amidst  a  modest  lily  bed. 

Throwing  erect  its  unassuming  head  ? 

Such  is  a  likeness  of  my  lady’s  nose  ; 

Which,  thanks  to  aqua  vitw,  daily  grows. 

More  brilliant  in  its  hue,  a  deeper  red  ; 

And  like  a  rich  carbuncle  set  in  lead, 

A  lovely  tinge  on  all  around  it  throws. 

Fair  dame,  when  winter  with  its  chilly  blast, 
Rattles  the  window’s  clumsy  fastened  frame, 
And  the  unwelcome  snows  fall  thick  and  fast, 
Oh,  let  me  then  in  charity,  fair  dame, 

Bask  in  thy  nose’s  rays  till  winter’s  past, 

So  shall  I  not  require  the  fire’s  scorching  flame. 

Theta. 


©vigins  aub  fhtfceim'ons. 

No.  XXV. 

ORIGIN  OF  CABINET  COUNCILS. 

(  To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror.) 

Sir, — An  English  cabinet  council  (to  the 
formation  of  which  the  attention  of  Eu¬ 
rope  has  lately  been  most  anxiously  di¬ 
rected)  is  of  very  early  origin.  The  great 
and  wise  Alfred,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  many  excellent  institutions,  so  ar¬ 
ranged  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  that  all 
resolutions  relating  to  the  public  should 
pass  through  three  several  councils  ;  the 


first  was  a  select  council,  to  which  none 
but  those  the  king  had  a  particular  esteem 
for  were  admitted ;  here  all  affairs  were 
first  debated  that  were  to  be  laid  before 
the  second  council,  which  consisted  of 
bishops,  earls,  viscounts,  judges,  and 
some  of  the  principal  thanes,  afterwards 
called  barons  ;  these  resembled  the  present 
privy  council ;  none  belonged  to  it  but 
those  the  king  was  pleased  to  appoint. 
The  third  was  a  general  council  or  as¬ 
sembly  of  the  nation,  called,  in  Saxon, 
Wittenagemot,  to  which  quality  and  offi¬ 
ces  gave  a  right  to  sit  independent  of  the 
king.  In  these  three  councils  we  behold 
the  origin  of  the  cabinet  and  privy  coun¬ 
cils,  and  the  antiquity  of  parliaments; 
but  the  term  cabinet  council,  is  of  a  much 
more  modern  date,  and  according  to  Lord 
Clarendon,  originated  thus  : — The  affairs 
of  state,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  were 
principally  managed  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  and 
the  Lord  Cottington  ;  to  these  w’ere  added 
the  Earl  of  Northumberland  for  ornament, 
the  Bishop  of  London  for  his  place,  being 
Lord  Treasurer,  the  two  secretaries,  Vane 
and  Windebank,  for  service  and  intelli¬ 
gence;  only  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton, 
by  his  skill  and  interest,  meddled  just  so 
far  and  no  farther,  than  he  had  a  mind. 
These  persons  made  up  the  committee  of 
state,  reproachfully  after  called  the  Junto, 
and  enviously  then  in  the  court  the  cabinet 
council. 

I  am  most  respectfully  your’s, 

N.  B.  B. 

ANCIENT  MODE  OF  CONVEYING 

WATER  TO  LONDON,  &C. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

Water  has  been  quaintly  called  the 
blood  of  London.  It  was  first  conveyed 
to  London  by  leaden  pipes,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.,  1236,  from  Tyburn. 
The  first  cistern  of  lead,  castellated  with 
stone  was  called  the  Great  Conduit,  in 
West-cheap,  in  1285.  The  tun  upon 
Cornhill  was  erected  in  1401.  Fresh 
supplies  of  water  were  conveyed  to  the 
city  from  the  springs  near  Perilous- 
pool,  Hackney,  Muswell  Hill,  Hampstead 
Heath,  and  Saint  Mary-le-Bone  ;  and  in 
1548  new  conduits  were  erected  in  Cole- 
man-street  and  Lothbury : — u  The  brook 
at  Tybourne  (says  Pennant)  furnished 
nine  conduits  for  supplying  the  city  with 
water.  Here  the  Lord  Mayor  had  a  ban- 
quetting-house,  to  which  his  lordship  and 
brethren  were  wont  to  repair  on  horse¬ 
back,  attended  by  their  ladies  in  waggons  ; 
and  after  viewing  the  conduits,  they  re¬ 
turned  to  the  city,  where  they  wTere  mag¬ 
nificently  entertained  by  the  Lord  Mayor.” 
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In  1582,  Thames  water  was  conveyed  into 
the  houses  of  the  citizens  by  an  artificial 
forcer  standing  near  London-bridge,  and 
was  made  by  Peter  Maurice.  It  con¬ 
veyed  the  water  over  the  steeple  of  the 
church  of  St.  Magnus,  and  thence  into 
several  houses  in  Thames-street,  New 
Fish-street,  and  Gracechurch-street,  up 
to  Cornhill,  by  the  north-west  corner  of 
Leadenhall,  then  the  highest  ground  of 
all  the  city.  Here  the  water  from  the 
main  pipe  rising  into  a  standard,  rushed 
out  again  through  four  spouts,  viz.  one 
running  each  way  at  every  tide.  This 
not  only  supplied  the  inhabitants  in  a 
plentiful  manner,  but  in  some  degree 
inundated  the  streets.  The  principal  con¬ 
duits  were  at  Aldgate,  Leadenhall,  by  the 
stocks,  Cornhill,  Downgate,  London-wall, 
Cripplegate,  Paulsgate,  Old  Fish-street, 
Oldbourne,  Fore-street,  Fleet-bridge,  &c. 
The  conduit  at  Fleet-bridge,  (says  Stowe) 
was  garnished  with  images  of  St.  Chris¬ 
topher  on  the  top,  and  angels  round  about 
lower  down,  with  sweet  sounding  bells 
before  them,  whereupon,  by  an  engine 
placed  in  the  tower,  they  divers  hours  of 
the  day  and  night  chymed  such  an  hymn 
as  was  appointed.  Burton  tells  us,  that 
in  West-Smithfield  there  was  a  pool 
called  horse-pool,  and  another  in  St. 
Giles’s,  and  divers  fair  wells  and  springs 
by  which  the  city  was  served  with  sweet 
water.  The  conduits  continued  till  the 
dreadful  fire  in  16G6‘.  Among  the  an¬ 
cients,  the  fountains,  or  sources  of  rivers, 
were  held  sacred,  and  even  worshipped, 
as  a  kind  of  divinities.  It  was  a  point  of 
religion  not  to  disturb,  or  make  muddy 
these  waters,  in  washing  or  bathing. 

P.  T.  W. 


SONNET  TO - 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

Those  dark,  black  eyes,  so  shining  bright, 
Dispense  their  rays  like  summer  light; 

And  shining  like  the  radiant  sun, 

They  quicken  all  they  light  upon. 

If  love  exerts  its  soft  control. 

They  speak  the  language  of  thy  soul; 

If  pity— gentle  pity  sways, 

They’re  like  the  sun  in  April  days, 

When  bursting  thro’  the  gentle  showers. 

It  decks  with  crystal  drops  the  flowers ; 

If  mild  religion  claim  thy  thought, 

Those  eyes  with  heavenly  lustre  fraught 
So  saiiu-like — they  a  language  tell 
That  might  convince  an  infidel. 

S.  B.  M. 

A  COMPARISON  OF  MODERN 
AND  ANCIENT  WEALTH. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

If  we  may  credit  the  historical  accounts 
handed  down  to  us,  of  the  amazing  riches 


1  o 

possessed  in  ancient  times,  not  merely  by 
whole  nations,  but  even  private  indivi¬ 
duals,  we  must  frankly  admit  that,  in 
comparison,  the  u  monied  men”  of  modern 
date  dwindle  into  absolute  paupers.  It 
would  seem  that,  from  about  the  time  of 
King  David  to  the  thousand  years  subse¬ 
quent,  the  vast  mines  of  Arabia  had  such 
a  continued  44  run  ”  upon  them,  that  they 
at  last  became  quite  exhausted ;  nor  (as 
the  barbarians  utterly  wasted  the  gold 
and  silver  within  their  grasp)  have  all 
the  treasures  of  South  America  ever  yet 
replaced  the  store.  Let  us  recur  to  a  few 
instances,  and  those  by  no  means  solitary 
ones,  to  prove  that  many  of  the  ancients 
had  very  ample  purses.  Pythias,  the 
Lydian,  possessed  in  hard  gold  and  silver 
nearly  five  millions  sterling.  Marcus 
Crassus,  the  Roman,  feasted  the  whole 
population  of  the  city  at  ten  thousand 
tables  ;  distributed  a  largess  of  wheat  to 
every  citizen  sufficient  for  three  months  ; 
made  many  noble  presents  to  the  chief 
patricians,  and  then  found  his  estate  to 
be  worth  a  million  and  a  half.  The  Ro¬ 
man  Senator,  Lucullus,  for  years,  once 
in  three  months  gave  a  public  supper  to 
the  principal  nobles  and  citizens,  at  an 
average  expense  of  fifty  thousand  denarii, 
(or  about  1,400/.)  It  is  computed,  that 
in  the  temple  of  Belus,  at  Babylon,  the 
value  of  the  golden  image  of  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar,  including  also  some  other  smaller 
idols,  utensils,  drinking  vessels,  See.  was 
about  thirty-four  millions.  The  proverb, 
44  As  rich  as  a  J.ew,”  was  even  in  very 
remote  ages  strikingly  forcible.  The 
Israelites,  shortly  after  their  escape  from 
Egyptian  bondage,  offered  for  the  taber¬ 
nacle  gold  and  silver  to  the  amount  of 
one  hundred  and  seventy  millions.  (Ex¬ 
odus,  chap,  xxxviii.) ;  much  of  this  was 
probably  the  44  small  borrowings”  from 
their  late  oppressors.  In  the  time  of 
David,  the  people  contributed  for  the 
sanctuary  nearly  seven  millions,  who,  by 
the  way,  at  his  decease,  had  scraped  toge¬ 
ther  for  that  object,  the  trifling  sum  of 
about  eight  hundred  and  ninety  millions  ! 
(1  Chronicles,  chap,  xxii.)  Solomon 
overlaid  the  holy  place  (about  30  feet 
square)  with  gold,  which  exceeded  thirty- 
eight  millions  in  value,  independent  of 
the  immense  treasures  expended  upon 
other  parts  of  the  temple.  These  valua¬ 
tions  are  estimated  in  round  numbers, 
which  is  sufficiently  accurate  without 
fractional  niceties,  computing  (accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot,)  the  Mosaic  talent 
of  gold  at  5,475/.  sterling,  and  that  of 
silver  at  342/.  It  is  right,  however,  to 
observe,  that  some  learned  critics  have 
conjectured  that  either  the  transcribers  of 
the  originals  made  some  palpable  blun- 
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dcrs,  or  else  that  these  talents  must  have 
been  far  less  in  value  than  the  Mosaic 
standard. 

The  following  is  the  estimated  yearly 
produce  of  the  gold  and  silver  mines  in 
modern  times,  though  it  is  perhaps  very 
far  from  a  correct  statement. 


Gold .  £ 

Europe  . 185,020 

.Asia  (Northern) .  76,770 

South  America,  viz.  — 

New  Spain  . . 229,630 

New  Granada . 072,500 

Peru  . 111,530 

Buenos  Ayres....... .  73,180 

Chili  . 400,550 

Brazil . 080,870 


2,730,050 

Silver.  £ 

Europe  . . 484,580 

Asia  (Northern) . 199,630 

South  America,  viz. 

New  Spain  . 4,945,340 

Peru,  &c.. . 1,292,440 

Chili,  l.., . 62,820 

Brazil  f  '  ’ 

Potosi,  &c . 1,019,070 


8,003,880 

Being  rather  more  than  two  millions 
and  a  half  in  gold,  and  about  eight  mil¬ 
lions  sterling  in  silver.  Now,  taking  the 
popula  ion  of  the  whole  world  at  about 
eight  hundred  millions,  and  then  sharing 
these  ten  millions  equally  among  them, 
it  will  be  just  three-pence  a-piece !  a 
handsome  stipend  this,  truly. 

I  am,  Sir,  your’s,  &c. 

Jacobus. 


gnectfotes  anir  lUccolXcctton^. 

Notings,  selections. 

Anecdote  and  joke : 

Our  recollections ; 

With  gravities  for  graver  folk. 


BARBERS. 

The  barbers  of  London  are  getting  to  be 
great  people  now.  Their  shops  are  al¬ 
most  as  numerous,  and  as  splendidly 
fitted,  as  those  of  the  chemists  ;  and  in 
every  one — bolt  up — right  behind  the 
counter — you  see  either  the  master  or 
journeyman,  with  his  hair  in  most  over¬ 
powering  buckle — stuck  up  for  a  sign  ! 
I  always  wondered  how  it  was — on  what 
sort  of  customers,  for  practice — that  the 
apprentice  boys  to  thi3  calling  acquired 
the  power  of  frizzing  and  curling, — run¬ 
ning  a  pair  of  red-hot  pincers  open  along 
within  half  a  line  of  a  man’s  ear  and 


never  scathing  the  “  listener”  in  their 
progress  ;  until  the  other  day,  passing  a 
shop  in  the  Strand,  which  has  an  area 
before  it,  1  happened  to  cast  my  eye 
downwards,  and  saw,  through  the  kitchen 
window,  two  urchins  in  the  very  act  of 
a  first  experiment — curling  and  frizzing 
away,  with  both  comb  and  irons,  at  the 
worsted  chevelure  of  a  new  mop  ! 

Monthly  Magazine. 

DREAMING. 

Many  of  the  phenomena  of  dreaming  are 
very  obscure  and  difficult  to  be  accounted 
for.  This  interesting  branch  of  mental 
philosophy  is  too  generally  neglected. 
Men  commonly  will  not  think  twice  on  a 
subject,  whose  apparently  irreconcile- 
able  anomalies  occasioned  them,  at  first 
thought,  perplexity  and  disappointment. 
Who  can  tell  what  parts  of  the  human 
body  are  exercised  in  dreaming  ?  Why 
do  we  sometimes,  but  not  always,  dream  ? 
In  short,  why  do  we  dream  at  all  ? 

I  go,  at  midnight,  into  a  bedchamber, 
where  all  is  silent  except  the  ticking  of  a 
watch :  I  gently  draw  aside  the  dusky 
drapery  of  the  bed,  and  there  is  disclosed 
to  me  the  figure  of  a  man — pale,  noise¬ 
less,  motionless—  closely  hugged  in  the 
embraces  of  death’s  mimic — in  a  word, 
asleep.  I  examine  him  more  narrowly  ; 
it  is  evident  that  his  senses — those  inlets 
to  the  understanding — are  closed  ;  and, 
consequently,  can  convey  to  the  mind  no 
information  from  without.  I  touch  him 
rather  roughly  ;  but  he  is  insensible  of 
the  contact.  I  whisper — I  speak  loudly  : 
he  hears  me  not.  The  light  of  my  candle 
flares  on  his  eye-ball,  through  the  half- 
opened  lid  ;  but  his  powers  of  vision  are 
not  roused  into  exertion.  His  powers  of 
smell  are  not  excited  on  exposure  to  fra¬ 
grant,  or  even  stimulating  odours ;  and 
though,  of  course,  the  experiment  would 
be  rather  difficult,  I  may  fairly  infer, 
that  his  organs  of  taste,  for  awhile, 
forego  their  operation.  I  gaze  on  this 
strange  figure — a  man  cut  off,  pro  tem¬ 
pore ,  from  all  intercourse  with  the  ex¬ 
ternal  world — a  substantial  abstraction  ; 
and  may  I  not  well  be  amazed,  when, 
on  suddenly  awakening  the  subject  of 
my  speculations,  he  peevishly  exclaims, 
“  Why  did  you  disturb  me  ?  I  have 
been  dreaming  gloriously  !  You  have 
plucked  me  from  a  paradisiacal  scene  of 
fruits,  and  flowers,  and  golden  sun-light — 
fragrant  odours,  bewildering  melody — 
from  throngs  of  playful  sylphs  and 
houris ; — why  did  you  wake  me  ?”  I 
do  insist  upon  it,  that  this  circumstance 
—  dreaming— affords  a  very  powerful 
evidence  of  the  soul’s  immortality,  and 
capacity  for  a  separate  existence.— Ibid. 
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MAY. 


The  youth,  the  smile,  the  music  of  the  year 


Am  I. 

However  the  festivities  with  which  our 
ancestors  hailed  the  opening  of  this  month 
may  have  sunk  into  neglect,  Nature  has 
not  forsaken  her  festivities.  She  still 
scatters  flowers,  and  revels  in  dews  ;  she 
still  loves  her  leafy  garniture,  and  the 
burst  of  unoppressive  sunshine ;  for, 
though  we  moderns  may  abandon  the 
customs  of  our  forefathers,  and  may  even 
deny  to  May  those  joyous  attributes 
with  which  they  delighted  to  invest  her ; 
though  we  complain  of  cold  winds,  dull 
days,  and  frosty  nights,  cutting  down 
flower  and  leaf,  and  have  them  too,  yet  is 
May  a  gladsome  month  withal.  Vegeta¬ 
tion  has  made  a  proud  progress ;  it  has 
become  deep,  lavish,  luxuriating,  and 
nothing  can  be  more  delightful  than  the 
tender  green  of  the  young  hawthorn  leaves. 
Primroses  still  scatter  their  millions  of 
pale  stars  over  shady  banks,  and  among 
the  mossy  roots  of  hazels ;  and,  once 
more,  amid  the  thickly-springing  verdure 
of  the  meadow,  we  hail  the  spotted  and 
golden  cowslips. 

In  the  woods  there  is  a  bright  azure 
gleam  of  Myosotis  sylvatica ,  a  species  of 
Forget-me-not,  and  of  those  truly  vernal 
flowers  called,  by  botanists,  Scilla  nu¬ 
tans  ;  by  poets,  blue  bells ;  and  by  coun¬ 
try  folk,  cuckoo’s  stockings.  The  ferns 
too  are  pushing  forth  their  russet  scrolls 
amongst  the  forest  moss  and  dead  leaves. 
In  pools  (and  none  of  our  indigenous 
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plants  can  rival  the  aquatic  ones  in  ele¬ 
gance  and  delicate  beauty)  are  this  month 
found  that  lovely  thing  the  water-violet, 
(  Hottonia  palustris,)  and  the  buck-bean, 
( Menyanthis  trifoliata.)  like  a  fringed 
hyacinth.  The  gorse  is  glorious  on 
heaths  and  in  lanes,  and  so  is  also  the 
“  bonny  broom,”  which  has  won  another 
wreath  in  the  following  original 
SONG. 

Oh  !  the  broom,  the  bonny,  bonny  broom. 

On  my  native  hills  it  grows  ; 

1  had  rather  see  the  bonuy  broom 
Than  the  rarest  flower  that  blows. 

Oh  !  the  yellow  bloom  is  blossoming 
III  my  own  dear  countree, — 

I  never  thought  so  small  a  thing 

As  a  flower  my  nerveless  heart  could  wring 
Or  have  drawn  a  tear  from  me. 

It  minds  me  of  my  native  hills 
Clad  in  the  heath  and  fern  ; 

Of  the  green  strath,  and  the  flowery  brae. 

Of  the  glen  and  the  rocky  burn ; 

It  minds  me  of  dearer  things  than  these,— 

Of  love  with  life  entwined  ; 

Of  humble  faith  on  bended  knees  ; 

Of  home,  joys  gone,  and  memories, 

Like  sere  leaves  left  behind. 

It  minds  me  of  that  blessed  home. 

Of  the  friends  so  true  to  me, 

Of  my  warm  hearted  Highland  love 
When  the  broom  was  the  trysting  tree ; 

I  loathe  this  fair,  but  foreign  strand 
With  its  fadeless  summer  bloom  ; 

And  I  *»e»r,  by  my  dear  native  land, 
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Avails  on  the  heathy  hills  to  stand 
Where  waves  the  yellow  broom. 

Makv  Howit. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  month,  the 
mind,  which  has  been  continually  led 
onwards  by  the  expansion  of  days,  leaves, 
and  flowers,  seems  to  repose  on  the  ful¬ 
ness  of  nature.  Every  thing  is  clothed. 
The  Spring  actually  seems  past.  We 
are  surrounded  by  all  that  beauty,  sun¬ 
shine,  and  melody,  which  mingle  in  our 
ideas  of  summer.  The  hawthorn  is  in 
full  flower  ;  the  leafy  hedges  appear  half 
buried  in  the  lofty  grass.  Butterflies 
take  their  wavering  flight  from  flower  to 
flower,  and  dragonflies  on  the  banks  of 
rivers.  Cattle,  fed  to  satiety,  repose  in 
meadows  golden  with  crowfoot ;  and 
sheep-washing  is  begun  in  many  places. 
The  mowing- grass  presents  a  mosaic  of 
the  most  gorgeous  and  inimitable  hues, 
or  is  white  with  waving  umbels.  A  pass¬ 
ing  gale  a  wakens  a  scene  of  lively  anima¬ 
tion.  The  massy  foliage  of  trees  swings 
heavily  ;  the  boughs  of  the  hawthorn 
wave  with  all  their  loads  of  fragrant 
bloom,  and  the  snowy,  umbelliferous 
plants  toss  on  the  lea  like  foam  on  a 
stormy  ocean. 

Cottage  gardens  are  now  perfect  para¬ 
dises  ;  and,  after  gazing  on  their  sunny 
quietude,  their  lilacs,  peonies,  wall-flow¬ 
ers,  tulips,  and  corcoruses,  with  their  yel¬ 
low  tufts  of  flowers,  now  becoming  as 
common  at  the  doors  of  village  cots  as  the 
rosemary  and  rue  once  were,  one  cannot 
help  regretting  that  more  of  our  labour¬ 
ing  classes  do  not  enjoy  the  freshness  of 
earth,  and  the  pure  breeze  of  heaven,  in 
these  little  rural  retreats,  instead  of  being 
buried  in  close  sombre  alleys.  A  man  who 
can,  in  addition  to  tolerable  remuneration 
for  the  labour  of  his  hands,  enjoy  a  clean 
cottage  and  a  garden  amidst  the  common 
but  precious  offerings  of  Nature,  the 
grateful  shade  of  trees  and  flow  of  waters, 
a  pure  atmosphere  and  a  riant  sky,  can 
scarcely  be  called  poor. 

If  Burns  had  been  asked  what  was  the 
greatest  luxury  of  May,  we  suppose  he 
would  have  quoted  from  his  44  Cotter’s 
Saturday  Night,” 

“  If  heaven  a  draught  of  heavenly  pleasure  spare. 
One  cordial  in  this  melancholy  vale, 

’Tis  when  a  youthful,  loving,  modest  pair 
In  others’  arms  breathe  out  the  tender  tale 

Beneath  the  milk-white  thorn  that  scents  the 
evening  gale 

at  which  Gilpin  would  quote,  from  his 
44  Forest  Scenery,”  a  passage,  proving  the 
poets  to  be  very  foolish  for  their  admira¬ 
tion  of  so  insignificant  and  inelegant  a 
bush.  We,  however,  shall  take  part  with 
Burns,  only  we  would  conjure  a  nightin¬ 
gale  into  his  hawthorn,  and  the  hawthorn 


into  a  forest ;  for  of  all  May  delights, 
listening  to  the  nightingale  is  the  greatest. 
44  The  leader  of  the  vernal  chorus,”  says 
the  Hislnire  des  Oiseaux ,  4k  begins  with 
a  low  and  timid  voice  ;  and  he  prepares 
for  the  hymn  to  nature,  by  essaying  his 
powers  and  attuning  his  organs.  By  de¬ 
grees,  the  sound  opens  and  swells ;  it 
bursts  with  loud  and  vivid  flashes ;  it 
flows  with  smooth  volubility  ;  it  faints 
and  murmurs  ;  it  shakes  with  rapid  and 
violent  articulations  ;  the  soft  breathings 
of  love  and  joy  are  poured  from  his  inmost 
soul ;  and  every  heart  beats  in  unison, 
and  melts  with  delicious  languor.  But 
this  continued  richness  might  satiate  the 
ear.  The  strains  are,  at  times,  relieved 
by  pauses,  which  bestow  dignity  and  ele¬ 
vation.  The  mild  silence  of  evening 
heightens  the  general  effect,  and  not  a 
rival  interrupts  the  scene.”  And  when 
this,  instead  of  evening,  is  heard  at  still 
midnight,  the  moon  and  stars  above  you 
filling  with  lustre  the  clear,  blue  sky,  the 
trees  lifting  up  their  young  and  varied 
foliage  to  the  silvery  show,  the  deer 
quietly  resting  in  their  thickest  shadow, 
and  the  night-breeze,  ever  and  anon,  waft¬ 
ing  through  the  air  44  Sabean  odours 
then,  if  you  feel  neither  love  nor  poetry, 
depend  upon  it,  you_are  neither  lover  nor 
poet. 

Nature  has  her  seasons  of  solemnity, 
for  which  she  assembles  musicians  from 
all  the  regions  of  the  globe.  Skillul  per¬ 
formers  with  their  wondrous  sonatas,  iti¬ 
nerant  minstrels  who  can  only  sing  short 
ballads,  pilgrims  who  repeat  a  thousand 
and  a  thousand  times  the  couplets  of  their 
long  solemn  songs,  are  beheld  flocking 
together  from  all  quarters.  The  thrush 
whistles,  the  turtle  moans,  the  swallow 
twitters :  the  first,  perched  on  the  topmost 
branch  of  an  elm,  defies  our  solitary 
blackbird,  who  is  in  no  respect  inferior  to 
the  stranger ;  the  second,  concealed  amid 
the  foliage  of  an  oak,  prolongs  her  soft 
cooings  like  the  undulating  sounds  of  a 
horn  in  the  forests ;  the  third  utters  her 
confused  cries,  as  at  the  time  of  the  good 
Evander.  The  red-breast,  meanwhile, 
repeats  her  simpie  strain  on  the  door  of 
the  barn,  where  she  has  built  her  large 
mossy  nest:  but  the  nightingale  disdains 
to  waste  her  lays  amidst  this  symphony  ; 
she  waits  till  night  has  imposed  silence, 
and  takes  upon  herself  that  portion  of  the 
festival  which  is  celebrated  in  its  shades. 

It  is  a  mysterious  hour,  when  the  first 
silence  of  night  and  the  last  murmurs  of 
day  struggle  for  the  mastery  on  the  hills, 
pn  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  in  the  woods 
and  in  the  valleys;  the  horizon  is  still 
slightly  tinged,  but  darkness  already  re¬ 
poses  on  the  earth.  At  this  moment, 
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Nature,  with  the  obscure  colonnades  of 
her  forests,  her  dome  lighted  by  the  last 
splendours  of  eve,  resembles  an  ancient 
temple  whose  sanctuary  is  shrouded  in 
sacred  night,  while  the  rounded  cupola, 
towering  above  the  clouds,  sparkles  with 
the  fires  of  declining  day.  It  is  at  this 
hour  that  Philomela  begins  her  preludes. 
When  the  forests  have  silenced  their  thou¬ 
sands  of  voices,  when  not  a  blade  of  grass, 
not  a  single  moss  yet  breathes,  when  the 
moon  is  in  the  heavens,  and  the  ear  of 
man  is  attentive;  then  the  first  songstress 
of  creation  chants  her  hymns  to  the  Eter¬ 
nal.  She  first  strikes  the  echoes  with 
lively  bursts  of  pleasure  ;  disorder  per¬ 
vades  her  strains  ;  she  passes  abruptly 
from  flat  to  sharp,  from  piano  to  forte  ; 
she  pauses :  now  she  is  slow  and  now 
quick ;  now  it  is  the  expression  of  a  heart 
intoxicated  with  joy,  now  a  heart  palpi¬ 
tating  under  the  weight  of  love.  But  her 
voice  suddenly  fails  ;  the  bird  is  silent. 
She  begins  again — how  her  notes  ‘  are 
changed  !  What  tender  melody  !  Some¬ 
times  you  hear  modulations  languishing, 
yet  varied ;  sometimes  a  tune  more  mono¬ 
tonous,  like  the  chorus  of  our  ancient  bal¬ 
lads,  those  masterpieces  of  melancholy 
and  simplicity.  Singing  is  as  often  the 
sign  of  sadness  as  of  joy  :  the  bird  that 
has  lost  her  young  still  sings  ;  it  is  still 
the  notes  of  her  happy  days  that  she  re¬ 
peats,  for  she  knows  no  other  ;  but  by  a 
stroke  of  her  art  the  musician  has  merely 
changed  her  key,  and  the  song  of  plea¬ 
sure  is  converted  into  the  lamentation  of 
grief. 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  the  nightin¬ 
gale,  without  adding  a  tribute  to  this 
sweet  songstress : — 

Daylight  on  its  last  purple  cloud 
Was  lingering  grey,  and  soon  her  train 
The  nightingale  began :  now  loud, 

Climbing  in  circles  the  windless  sky, 

Now  dying  music  :  suddeuly 
’Tis  scattered  in  a  thousand  notes, 

And  now  to  the  hushed  ear  it  floats 
Like  field  smells  known  in  infancy. 

Then  failing  soothes  the  air  again. 

SPIRIT  OF  THE 

public  ^Journals. 

TO  THE  FIRST  OF  MAY. 

“  Hard  his  herte  that  loveth  nought 
In  May,  when  all  this  mirth  is  wrought  ” 

Chaucer. 

Hail,  thou  rosy  May  !  with  thy  merry  dancing 
hours, 

Thy  eyes  of  “  dewy  light, ”  and  the  fragrance  of 
thy  flowers ; 

Hail,  thou  rosy  May  !  for  the  wintry  winds  are 
past. 

And  thy  primroses  and  cowslips  have  shown 
their  hues  at  last. 
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To  life’s  young  hour  of  feeling  the  gales  of 
Araby, 

The  odours  of  thy  spicy  breath  in  sweetness  far 
outvie ; 

They  come  with  gentle  colloquy,  and  whisper 
every  heart. 

Of  mysteries,  joys,  and  thy  bright  sun,  as  if 
they  ne’er  could  part. 

Let  Summer  wear  her  flauntiug  garb  and  shoot 
her  parching  ray, 

Her  lip  is  not  as  fresh  as  thine,  mine  own  dear 
sunny  May ! 

The  star  that  gems  thy  radiant  brow  so  sweet  in 
lustre  is, 

It  shines  the  beam  of  hope  to  earth,  the  herald 
of  all  bliss. 

Thy  pearls  are  flashing  on  the  bough,  the  land 
is  giving  life. 

The  insect  broods  are  swarming,  and  thy  realm 
is  free  of  strife, 

The  peacefulness  of  heaven’s  own  reign  is  round 
thy  flowery  track, — 

O  pleasant  this  auspicious  day  that  greets  thy 
footsteps  back ! 

The  waters  sparkle  with  delight,  a  buz  is  in 
the  air. 

The  ocean-waves  curl  softer  now,  and  man  hath 
less  of  care. 

The  low  wiad  scarcely  moves  the  wood,  or  sighs 
the  ltaves  between, 

Lest  it  disturb  earth’s  harmony  among  the 
branches  green. 

Thou  kindliest  month  of  all  the  year,  pass  not 
too  fast  away. 

As  hours  enjoy’d  are  prone  to  do,  for  man  is 
miserly 

Of  thy  sweet  presence,  since  to  him  thou  art  a 
boon  indeed. 

Slave  as  he  ever  is  to  gloom,  in  friendship,  love, 
and  creed. 

Thou’rt  come,  bright  May!  with  passion’s  glance 
to  flush  the  virgin’s  cheek, 

From  feelings  indefinable  her  tongue  must  never 
speak, 

The  sadness  of  affection’s  dawn  is  over  her  soft 
heart, 

She  sigks  amid  her  solitude,  and  tears  unbidden 
start — 

She  hears  the  mated  bird’s  first  song  when  love 
is  all  the  theme, 

Of  thee,  thou  mouth  of  love,  inquiies,  why  she 
is  not  the  same  ! 

No  songster  comes  to  sing  to  her,  and  wile  her 
hours  away, 

Cheering  her  wishing  solitude  with  his  conge¬ 
nial  lay. 

Welcome,  thou  rosy  May  !  with  thy  merry- 
dancing  hours, 

Thy  eyes  of  “  dewy  light,”  and  the  fragrance  of 
thy  flowers, — 

Welcome,  thou  rosy  May  !  for  the  wintry  winds 
are  past, 

And  thy  primroses  and  cowslips  have  shown 
their  hues  at  last ! 

New  Monthly  Magazine. 
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WI1EAT-HOEING. 

May  the  3rd. — Cold  bright  weather.  All 
within  doors,  sunny  and  chilly  ;  all  with¬ 
out,  windy  and  dusty.  It  is  quite  tanta¬ 
lizing  to  see  that  brilliant  sun  careering 
through  so  beautiful  a  sky,  and  to  feel 
little  more  warmth  from  his  presence  than 
one  does  from  that  of  his  fair  but  cold 
sister,  the  moon.  Even  the  sky,  beautiful 
as  it  is,  has  the  look  of  that  one  some¬ 
times  sees  in  a  very  bright  moonlight 
night — deeply,  intensely  blue,  with  white 
fleecy  clouds  driven  vigorously  along  by 
a  strong  breeze — now  veiling  and  now 
exposing  the  dazzling  luminary  around 
whom  they  sail.  A  beautiful  sky  !  and, 
in  spite  of  its  coldness,  a  beautiful  world ! 
The  effect  of  this  backward  spring  has 
been  to  arrest  the  early  flowers,  to  which 
heat  is  the  great  enemy ;  whilst  the  leaves 
and  the  lacer  flowers  have,  nevertheless, 
ventured  to  peep  out  slowly  and  cautiously 
in  sunny  places — exhibiting,  in  the  copses 
and  hedge-rows,  a  pleasant  mixture  of 
March  and  May.  And  we,  poor  chilly 
mortals,  must  follow,  as  nearly  as  we  can, 
the  wise  example  of  the  May-blossoms, 
by  avoiding  bleak  paths  and  open  com¬ 
mons,  and  creeping  up  the  sheltered  road 
to  the  vicarage — the  pleasant  sheltered 
road,  where  the  western  sun  steals  in  be¬ 
tween  two  rows  of  bright  green  elms,  and 
the  east  wind  is  fenced  off  by  the  range  of 
woody  hills  which  rise  abruptly  before  us, 
forming  so  striking  a  boundary  to  the  pic¬ 
ture. 

How  pretty  this  lane  is,  with  its  tall 
elms,  just  drest  in  their  young  leaves, 
bordering  the  sunny  path,  or  sweeping  in 
a  semi-circle  behind  the  dear  pools,  and 
the  white  cottages  that  are  scattered  along 
the  way.  You  shall  seldom  see  a  cottage 
hereabout  without  an  accompanying  pond, 
all  alive  with  geese  and  ducks,  at  the  end 
of  the  little  garden.  Ah  I  here  is  Dame 
Simmons  making  a  most  original  use  of 
her  piece  of  water,  standing  on  the  bank 
that  divides  it  from  her  garden,  and  most 
ingeniously  watering  her  onion-bed  with 
a  newT  mop — now  a  dip,  and  now  a  twist ! 
Really,  I  give  her  credit  for  the  inven¬ 
tion.  It  is  as  good  an  imitation  of  a 
shower,  as  one  should  wish  to  see  on  a 
summer-day.  A  squirt  is  nothing  to  it ! 

And  here  is  another  break  to  the  tall 
line  of  elms— the  gate  that  leads  into 
Farmer  Thorpe’s  great  enclosures.  Eight, 
ten,  fourteen  people  in  this  large  field, 
wheat-hoeing.  The  couple  nearest  the 
gate,  who  keep  aloof  from  all  the  rest, 
and  are  hoeing  this  furrow  so  completely' 
in  concert,  step  by  step,  and  stroke  for 
stroke,  are  Jem  Tanner  and  Susan  Green. 


There  is  not  a  handsomer  pair  in  the  field 
or  in  the  village.  Jem,  with  his  bright 
complexion,  his  curling  hair,  his  clear 
blue  eye,  and  his  trim  figure,  set  off  to 
great  advantage  by  his  short  jacket  and 
trousers  and  new  straw  hat ;  Susan,  with 
her  little  stuff  gown,  and  her  white  hand¬ 
kerchief  and  apron — defining  so  exactly 
her  light  and  flexible  shape — and  her 
black  eyes  flashing  from  under  a  deep 
bonnet  lined  with  pink,  whose  reflection 
gives  to  her  bright  dark  countenance  and 
dimpled  cheeks  a  glow  innocently  artifi¬ 
cial,  which  was  the  only  charm  that  they 
wanted. 

Jem  and  Susan  are,  beyond  all  doubt, 
the  handsomest  couple  in  the  field,  and  I 
am  much  mistaken  if  each  have  not  a 
vivid  sense  of  the  charms  of  the  other. 
Their  mutual  admiration  was  clear  enough 
in  their  work  ;  but  it  speaks  still  more 
plainly  in  their  idleness.  Not  a  stroke 
have  they  done  for  these  five  minutes ; 
Jem,  propped  on  his  hoe,  and  leaning 
across  the  furrow,  whispering  soft  non¬ 
sense  ;  Susan,  blushing  and  smiling 
now  making  believe  to  turn  away — now 
listening,  and  looking  up  with  a  sweeter 
smile  than  ever,  and  a  blush  that  makes 
her  bonnet-lining  pale.  Ah,  Susan ! 
Susan !  Now  they  are  going  to  work 
again— no  ! — after  three  or  four  strokes, 
the  hoes  have  somehow  become  entangled, 
and,  without  either  advancing  a  step 
nearer  the  other,  they  are  playing  with 
these  rustic  implements  as  pretty  a  game 
at  romps- — shewing  off  as  nice  a  piece  of 
rural  flirtation — as  eyer  was  exhibited 
since  wheat  was  hoed. 

Ah,  Susan  !  Susan !  beware  of  Farmer 
Thorpe  I  He’ll  see,  at  a  glance,  that 
little  will  his  corn  profit  by  such  labours. 
Beware,  too,  Jem  Tanner  !— for  Susan  is, 
in  some  sort,  an  heiress,  being  the  real 
niece  and  adopted  daughter  of  our  little 
lame  clerk,  who,  although  he  looks  such 
a  tattered  raggamuffin  that  the  very  grave¬ 
diggers  are  ashamed  of  him,  is  well  to 
pass  in  the  world — keeps  a  scrub  pony — 
indeed  he  can  hardly  walk  up  the  aisle — 
hath  a  share  in  the  County  Fire-office — 
and  money  in  the  funds.  Susan  will  be 
an  heiress,  despite  the  tatterdemallion 
costume  of  her  honoured  uncle,  which  I 
think  he  wears  out  of  coquetry,  that  the 
remarks  which  might  otherwise  fall  on 
his  miserable  person — full  as  misshapen 
as  that  of  any  Hunch-back  recorded  in 
the  Arabian  Tales — may  find  a  less  offen¬ 
sive  vent  on  his  raiment.  Certain  such 
a  figure  hath  seldom  been  beheld  out  of 
church  or  in.  Yet  will  Susan,  never¬ 
theless,  be  a  fortune ;  and,  therefore,  she 
must  intermarry  with  another  fortune, 
according  to  the  rule  made  and  provided 
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in  such  cases  ;  and  the  little  clerx  hath 
already  looked  her  out  a  spouse,  about 
his  own  standing — a  widower  in  the  next 
parish,  with  four  children  and  a  squint. 
Poor  Jem  Tanner!  Nothing  will  that 
smart  person  or  that  pleasant  speech  avail 
with  the  little  clerk — never  will  he  offi¬ 
ciate  at  your  marriage  to  his  niece — 
“  amen”  would  “  stick  in  his  throat” 
Poor  things  !  in  what  a  happy  oblivion 
of  the  world  and  its  care3.  Farmer  Thorpe 
and  the  wheat-hoeing,  the  squinting  shop¬ 
keeper  and  the  little  clerk,  are  they  laugh- 
ing  and  talking  at  this  moment !  Poor 
things  !  poor  things  ! 

Well,  I  must  pursue  my  walk.  How 
beautiful  a  mixture  of  flowers  and  leaves 
is  in  the  high  bank  under  this  north 
hedge — quite  an  illustration  of  the  blend¬ 
ed  seasons  of  which  I  spoke.  An  old 
irregular  hedge-row  is  always  beautiful, 
especially  in  the  spring  time,  when  the 
grass,  and  mosses,  and  flowering  weeds 
mingle  best  with  the  bushes  and  creeping 
plants  that  overhang  them.  But  this 
bank  is,  most  especially,  various  and 
lovely.  Shall  we  try  to  analyze  it  ?  First, 
the  clinging  white-veined  ivy,  which 
crawls  up  the  slope  in  every  direction,  the 
master-piece  of  that  rich  mosaic  ;  then 
the  brown  leaves  and  the  lilac  blossoms 
of  its  fragrant  namesake,  the  ground-ivy, 
which  grows  here  so  profusely  ;  then  the 
late  lingering  primrose  ;  then  the  delicate 
wood-sorrel;  then  the  regular  pink  stars 
of  the  cranesbill,  with  its  beautiful  leaves ; 
the  golden  oxslip  and  the  cowslip, 
“  cinque-spotted then  the  blue  pansy, 
and  the  enamelled  wild  hyacinth  ;  then 
the  bright  foliage  of  the  briar-rose,  which 
comes  trailing  its  green  wreaths  amongst 
the  flowers ;  then  the  bramble  and  the 
wood-bine,  creeping  round  the  foot  of  a 
pollard  oak,  with  its  brown  folded  leaves ; 
then  a  verdant  mass — the  blackthorn,  with 
its  lingering  blossoms — the  hawthorn, 
with  its  swelling  buds — the  bushy  maple 
— the  long  stems  of  the  hazel — and  be¬ 
tween  them,  hanging  like  a  golden  plume 
over  the  bank,  a  splendid  tuft  of  the  blos¬ 
somed  broom ;  then,  towering  high  above 
all,  the  tall  and  leafy  elms.  And  this  is 
but  a  faint  picture  of  this  hedge,  on  the 
meadowy  side  of  which  sheep  are  bleat¬ 
ing,  and  where,  every  here  and  there,  a 
young  lamb  is  thrusting  its  pretty  head 
between  the  trees. 

Who  is  this  approaching  ?  Farmer 
Thorpe  ?  Yes,  of  a  certainty,  it  is  that 
substantial  yeoman,  sallying  forth  from 
his  substantial  farm-house,  which  peeps 
out  from  between  two  huge  walnut-trees 
on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  with  intent 
to  survey  his  labourers  in  the  wheat-field. 
Farmer  Thorpe  is  a  stout,  square,  sturdy 
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personage  of  fifty,  or  thereabouts,  with  a 
liard  weather-beaten  countenance,  of  that 
peculiar  vermilion,  all  over  alike,  into 
which  the  action  of  the  sun  and  wind 
sometimes  tans  a  fair  complexion  ;  sharp 
shrewd  features,  and  a  keen  grey  ey  e.  He 
looks  completely  like  a  man  wh  o  will 
neither  cheat  nor  be  cheated  ;  an  d  such 
is  his  character — an  upright,  dow  nright 
English  yeoman — just  always,  and  kind 
in  a  rough  way — but  given  to  fits  of  an¬ 
ger,  and  filled  with  an  abhorrence  of  pil¬ 
fering,  and  idleness,  and  trickery  of  all 
sorts,  that  makes  him  strict  as  a  master, 
and  somewhat  stern  at  workhouse  and 
vestry.  I  doubt  if  he  will  greatly  relish 
the  mode  in  which  Jem  and  Susan  are 
administering  the  hoe  in  his  wheat-drills. 
He  will  not  reach  the  gate  yet ;  for  his 
usual  steady  active  pace  is  turned,  by  a 
recent  accident,  into  an  unequal,  impa¬ 
tient  halt — as  if  he  were  alike  angry  with 
his  lameness  and  the  cause.  I  must 
speak  to  him  as  he  passes — not  merely  as 
a  due  courtesy  to  a  goed  neighbour,  but 
to  give  the  delinquents  in  the  field  notice 
to  resume  their  hoeing ;  but  not  a  word 
of  the  limp — that  is  a  sore  subject. 

u  A  fine  day,  Mr.  Thorpe  !” 

“  We  want  rain,  ma’am  !” 

And  on,  with  great  civility,  but  with¬ 
out  pausing  a  moment,  he  is  gone.  He'll 
certainly  catch  Susan  and  her  lover  Phi¬ 
landering  over  his  wheat-furrows.  Well, 
that  may  take  its  chance  ! — they  have  his 
lameness  in  their  favour — only  that  the 
cause  of  that  lameness  has  made  the  wor¬ 
thy  farmer  unusually  cross.  I  think  I 
must  confide  the  story  to  my  readers. 

Gipsies  and  beggars  do  not  in  general 
much  inhabit  our  neighbourhood  ;  but, 
about  half  a  mile  off',  there  is  a  den  so 
convenient  for  strollers  and  vagabonds, 
that  it  sometimes  tempts  the  rogues  to  a 
few  days’  sojourn.  It  is,  in  truth,  nothing 
more  than  a  deserted  brick-kiln,  by  the 
side  of  a  lonely  lane.  But  there  is  some¬ 
thing  so  snug  and  comfortable  in  the  old 
building,  (always  keeping  in  view  gipsy 
notions  of  comfort,)  the  blackened  walls 
are  so  backed  by  the  steep  hill  on  whose 
side  they  are  built ;  so  fenced  from  the 
bleak  north-east,  and  letting  in  so  gaily 
the  pleasant  western  sun  ;  and  the  wide, 
rugged,  impassable  lane  (used  only  as  a 
road  to  the  kiln,  and  with  that  abandoned) 
is  at  once  so  .solitary  and  deserted,  and  so 
close  to  the  inhabited  and  populous  world, 
that  it  seems  made  for  a  tribe  whose  prime 
requisites  in  a  habitation  are  shelter,  pri¬ 
vacy,  and  a  vicinity  to  farm-yards. 

Accordingly,  about  a  month  ago,  a 
pretty  strong  encampment,  evidently  gip¬ 
sies,  took  up  their  abode  in  the  kiln. 
The  party  consisted  of  two  or  thiee  tall, 
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lean,  sinister-looking  men,  who  went 
about  the  country  mending  pots  and  ket¬ 
tles,  and  driving  a  small  trade  in  old  iron ; 
one  or  two  children,  unnaturally  quiet,  the 
spies  of  the  crew  ;  an  old  woman,  who 
sold  matches  and  told  fortunes  ;  a  young 
woman,  with  an  infant  strapped  to  her 
back,  who  begged ;  several  hungry-look- 
ing  dogs,  and  three  ragged  donkeys.  The 
arrival  of  these  vagabonds  spread  a  gene¬ 
ral  consternation  through  the  village. 
Gamekeepers  and  housewives  were  in 
equal  dismay.  Snares  were  found  in  the 
preserves — poultry  vanished  from  the 
farm-yards — a  lamb  was  lost  from  the 
lea — and  a  damask  table-cloth,  belonging 

to  the  worshipful  the  mayor  of  W - , 

was  abstracted  from  the  drying-ground  of 
Mrs.  Welles,  the  most  celebrated  laun¬ 
dress  in  these  parts,  to  whom  it  had  been 
sent  for  the  benefit  of  country  washing. 
No  end  to  the  pilfering,  and  the  stories  of 
pilfering  !  The  inhabitants  of  the  kiln 
were  not  only  thieves  in  themselves,  but 
the  cause  of  thievery  in  others.  “  The 
gipsies  !”  was  the  answer  general  to  every 
inquiry  for  things  missing. 

Farmer  Thorpe — whose  dwelling,  with 
its  variety  of  outbuildings — barns,  ricks, 
and  stables — is  only  separated  by  a  mea¬ 
dow  and  a  small  coppice  from  the  lane 
that  leads  to  the  gipsy  retreat — was  par¬ 
ticularly  annoyed  by  this  visitation.  Two 
couple  of  full-grown  ducks,  and  a  whole 
brood  of  early  chickens,  disappeared  in 
one  night ;  and  Mrs.  Thorpe  fretted  over 
the  loss,  and  the  farmer  was  indignant  at 
the  villains.  He  set  traps,  let  loose  mas¬ 
tiffs,  and  put  in  action  all  the  resources 
of  village  police — but  in  vain.  Every 
night  property  went ;  and  the  culprits, 
however  strongly  suspected,  still  conti¬ 
nued  unamenable  to  the  law. 

At  last,  one  morning,  the  great  Chan¬ 
ticleer  of  the  farm -yard — a  cock  of  a  mil¬ 
lion,  with  an  unrivalled  crow — a  match¬ 
less  strut,  and  plumage  all  gold  and 
green,  and  orange  and  purple — gorgeous 
as  a  peacock,  and  fierce  as  a  he-turkey — 
Chanticleer,  the  pride  and  glory  of  the 
yard,  was  missing  !  and  Mrs.  Thorpe’s 
lamentations  ana  her  husband’s  anger  re¬ 
doubled.  Vowing  vengeance  against  the 
gipsies,  he  went  to  the  door  to  survey  a 
young  blood  mare  of  his  own  breeding ; 
and  as  he  stood  at  the  gate — now  bemoan¬ 
ing  Chanticleer — now  cursing  the  gipsies 
— now  admiring  the  bay  filly — his  neigh¬ 
bour,  Dame  Simmons — the  identical  lady 
of  the  mop,  who  occasionally  chared  at 
the  house — came  to  give  him  the  com¬ 
fortable  information  that  she  had  certainly, 
heard  Chanticleer. — she  was  quite  ready 
to  swear  to  Chanticleer’s  voice — crowing 
in  the  brick-kiln.  No  time,  she  added, 


should  be  lost,  if  Farmer  Thorpe  wished 
to  rescue  that  illustrious  cock,  and  to 
punish  the  culprits,  since  the  gipsies, 
when  she  passed  the  place,  were  preparing 
to  decamp. 

No  time  was  lost.  In  one  moment 
Farmer  Thorpe  was  on  the  bay  filly’s  un¬ 
saddled  back,  with  the  halter  for  a  bridle ; 
and,  in  the  next,  they  were  in  full  gallop 
towards  the  kiln.  But,  alas !  alas ! 
u  the  more  haste  the  worse  speed,”  says 
the  wisdom  of  nations.  Just  as  they  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  spot  from  which  the  proces¬ 
sion —  gipsies,  dogs,  and  donkies,  and 
Chanticleer  in  a  sack,  shrieking  most  vi¬ 
gorously— were  proceeding  on  their  tra¬ 
vels,  the  young  blood  mare  —  whether 
startled  at  the  unusual  cortege ,  or  the 
rough  ways,  or  the  hideous  noise  of  her 
old  friend,  the  cock — suddenly  reared  and 
threw  her  master,  who  lay  in  all  the  agony 
of  a  sprained  ankle,  unable  to  rise  from 
the  ground  ;  whilst  the  whole  tribe,  with 
poor  Chanticleer  cheir  prisoner,  marched 
triumphantly  past  him,  utterly  regardless 
of  his  threats  and  imprecations..  In  this 
plight  was  the  unlucky  farmer  discovered, 
about  half  an  hour  afterwards,  by  his 
wife,  the  constable,  and  a  party  of  his 
own  labourers,  who  came  to  give  him  as¬ 
sistance  in  securing  the  culprits,  of  whom, 
notwithstanding  an  instant  and  active 
search  through  the  neighbourhood,  no¬ 
thing  has  yet  transpired.  We  shall 
hardly  see  them  again  in  these  parts,  and 
have  almost  done  talking  of  them.  The 
village  is  returned  to  its  old  state  of  order 

and  honesty  ;  the  mayor  of  W - has 

replaced  his  table-cloth,  and  Mrs.  Thorpe 
her  cock ;  and  the  poor  farmer’s  lame 
ankle  is  all  that  remains  to  give  token  of 
the  gipsies. 

Here  we  are  at  the  turning,  which, 
edging  round  by  the  coppice,  branches  off 
to  their  some-time  den :  the  other  bend 
to  the  right  leads  up  a  gentle  ascent  to 
the  vicarage,  and  that  is  our  way.  How 
fine  a  view  of  the  little  parsonage  we  have 
from  hence,  between  those  arching  elms, 
which  enclose  it  like  a  picture  in  a  frame ! 
and  how  pretty  a  picture  it  forms,  with 
its  three-pointed  roofs,  its  snug  porch, 
and  its  casement- windows  glittering  from 
amid  the  china-roses  !  What  a  nest  of 
peace  and  comfort  !  Farther  on,  almost 
at  the  summit  of  the  hill,  stands  the  old 
church  with  the  massy  tower — a  row  of 
superb  lime-trees  running  along  one  side 
of  the  church-yard,  and  a  cluster  of  dark 
yews  shading  the  other.  Few  country 
churches  have  so  much  to  boast  in  archi¬ 
tectural  beauty,  or  in  grandeur  of  situa¬ 
tion. 

We  lose  sight  of  it  as  we  mount  the 
hill,  the  lane  narrowing  and  winding  be- 
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tween  deep  banka,  surmounted  by  high 
hedges,  excluding  all  prospects  till  we 
reach  the  front  of  the  vicarage,  and  catch 
across  the  gate  of  the  opposite  field  a  burst 
of  country  the  most  extensive  and  the 
most  beautiful — field  and  village,  man¬ 
sion  and  cot,  town  and  river,  all  smiling 
under  the  sparkling  sun  of  May,  and 
united  and  harmonized  by  the  profusion 
of  hedgerow  timber  in  its  freshest  ver¬ 
dure,  giving  a  rich  woodland  character  to 
the  scene,  till  it  is  terminated  in  the  dis¬ 
tance  by  the  blue  line  of  the  Hampshire 
hills  almost  melting  into  the  horizon. 
Such  is  the  view  from  the  vicarage.  But 
it  is  every  way  better  to  look  at  this  glo¬ 
rious  prospect  from  within  the  house. 
So  we  will  ring  at  the  door.  44  Not  at 
home  !”  I  am  very  sorry,  and  my  com¬ 
panion  is  very  glad. 

This  companion  of  mine,  the  only  per¬ 
son  in  the  parish  who  would  be  glad  to 
miss  seeing  the  ladies  of  the  vicarage,  is 
a  magnificent  greyhound,  whom  the 
author  of  Waverley  has  saved  me  the 
trouble  of  describing — inasmuch  as  Sir 
Henry  Lee’s  dog  Bevis  is  my  dog  Mossy 
to  a  hair.  I  do  think  that,  some  way  or 
other,  Sir  Walter  must  have  seen  him. 
Never  was  such  a  likeness,  except  that 
Mossy  is  all  over  slightly  brindled  ;  that 
is  to  say,  that  the  rich  brown  is  lightly 
mingled  with  rich  black.  A  most  su¬ 
perb  dog  is  my  Moss-trooper,  and  a  most 
amiable  but  sworn  foe  to  morning  visits  ; 
for,  although  he  be  a  universal  favourite, 
it  is  utterly  impossible  to  think  of  taking 
him  into  a  drawing-room.  Farmer 
Thorpe  might  as  well  introduce  his  pet, 
the  bay  filly  ;  and  to  all  sorts  of  waiting, 
whether  in  hall,  or  court,  or  kitchen, 
Mossy  ha3  the  most  decided  aversion. 
He  is  sure  to  bark  for  me  (and  I  could 
swear  to  his  note  as  readily  as  Dame 
Simmons  to  poor  Chanticleer’s)  before  I 
have  been  seated  ten  minutes  ;  and  the 
bark  becomes  very  cross  and  impatient 
indeed,  if  I  do  not  come  to  him  in  five 
minutes  more.  This  *4  not  at  home,” 
which  he  understood  as  well  as  I  did,  has 
enchanted  him.  He  has  nearly  knocked 
me  down  in  his  transports,  and  is  frolick¬ 
ing  and  gambolling  about  me  in  inex¬ 
pressible  ecstasy,  and  putting  shawl,  and 
veil,  and  flounces  in  grievous  peril. 

44  Be  quiet,  Mossy !  pray  be  quiet,  my 
dear  Mossy  !”  And  having  at  last  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  tranquillizing  my  affectionate, 
but  obstreperous  companion,  we  set  forth 
homeward  in  great  good-humour. 

Down  the  hill,  and  round  the  corner, 
and  past  Farmer  Thorpe’s  house.  44  One 
glance  at  the  wheat-hoers,  Mossy,  and 
then  we  will  go  home.”  Ah  !  it  is  just 
as  I  feared.  Jem  and  Susan  have  been 


parted  ;  they  are  now  at  opposite  sides  of 
the  fields — he  looking  very  angry,  work¬ 
ing  rapidly  and  violently,  and  doing  more 
harm  than  good — she  looking  tolerably 
sulky,  and  just  moving  her  hoe,  but  evi¬ 
dently  doing  nothing  at  all.  Farmer 
Thorpe,  on  his  part,  is  standing  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  field,  observing,  but  pretending 
not  to  observe,*  the  little  humours  of  the 
separated  lovers.  There  is  a  lurking  smile 
about  the  corners  of  his  mouth  that  be¬ 
speaks  him  more  amused  than  angry. 
He  is  a  kind  person  after  all,  and  will 
certainly  make  no  mischief.  I  should 
not  even  wonder  if  he  espoused  Jem  Tan¬ 
ner’s  cause  ;  and,  for  certain,  if  any  one 
can  prevail  on  the  little  clerk  to  give  up 
his  squinting  favourite  in  favour  of  true 
love,  Farmer  Thorpe  is  the  man. 
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ST.  PETER’S  AT  ROME. 

The  facade  is  full  of  faults  and  of  beau¬ 
ties  ;  the  warm  and  agreeable  tempera¬ 
ture,  as  you  enter,  is  remarkable  ;  and  the 
elaborate  and  costly  beauty  of  the  interior 
pleases.  I  wished  for  it,  which  is  the 
best  proof  that  I  liked  it ;  I  wished  that 
it  were  in  London,  open  at  all  times,  to 
be  visited  and  admired  ;  a  place  to  walk 
in  and  to  talk  in ;  a  place  for  the  meeting 
of  friends,  and,  if  love  would  have  it  so,  of 
lovers  !  and  that  we  had  no  hypocrites,  or 
at  least  no  hypocrites  with  the  power  to 
lock  it  up  ;  and  through  the  affectation 
of  reverence,  and  under  false  pretences,  to 
turn  it  into  a  lucrative  show  and  a  source 
of  base  profit.  Foolish  people  have  said 
innumerable  foolish  things  about  this 
building  ;  one  of  the  most  foolish  is  the 
assertion,  that  the  being  really  great  but 
appearing  small  is  a  merit,  and  a  proof  of 
the  excellence  of  its  proportions  ;  but  the 
end  of  art  and  of  proportion  is  not  to 
make  the  great  appear  small,  but  on  the 
contrary,  to  make  the  small  seem  great ; 
it  is  therefore  in  truth  a  vice  in  the  con¬ 
struction.  That  it  is  indeed  great  is  to 
be  discovered,  not  by  comparing  it  with 
man,  but  it  is  collected  by  means  of  a 
middle  term  ;  the  canopy  of  bronze,  which 
covers  the  high  altar  in  the  likeness  of  a 
four-post  bed,  is  a  convenient  middle 
term  ;  by  comparing  a  man  with  a  canopy, 
and  the  canopy  with  the  building,  we  are 
enabled  to  form  some  idea  of  its  immense 
magnitude.  The  painted  cupola  and  roof, 
the  mosaics,  and  the  inlaid  pavement,  the 
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gigantic  statues  of  marble,  and  the  marble 
columns,  all  harmonize  into  one  beautiful 
whole,  one  majestic  tomb  to  cover  the 
body  of 

*  The  pilot  of  the  Galilsean  lake," 

who,  it  is  said,  reposes  in  a  chapel  under 
the  cupola,  where  one  hundred  and  twelve 
lamps  of  massive  silver  are  continually 
burning  ;  and  whither  persons  flock  from 
all  parts  of  the  Christian  world  to  offer 
up  their  prayers,  in  the  hope  of  a  more 
favourable  hearing  near  the  remains  of 
one  whom  many  have  thought  worthy  of 
no  common  honours,  and  of  such  a  mar¬ 
vellous  sepulchre.  I  am  not  quite  sure 
that  I  am  content  with  the  gilding  of  the 
roof,  or  that  I  would  ever  admit  of  gild¬ 
ing  ;  the  metallic  lustre  does  not  har¬ 
monize  with  everything  else,  and  it  soon 
tarnishes  unequally.  The  boxes  for  con¬ 
fession  are  numerous ;  they  are  decidedly 
an  eye-sore,  being  exactly  like  a  cobbler’s 
stall,  in  which  the  cobbler  of  souls  sits  with 
a  white  wand  in  his  hand,  such  as  is  borne 
in  our  courts  of  justice  by  a  bound  bailiff, 
when  exercising  the  functions  of  door¬ 
keeper. —  Hogg's  Two  Hundred  and 
Nine  Days  ori  the  Continent. 


INTELLIGENCE  IN  A  WASP. 

Dr.  Darwin,  in  his  Zoonomia,  relates 
an  anecdote  of  apparent  ratiocination  in  a 
wasp,  which  had  caught  a  fly  nearly  as 
large  as  itself.  Kneeling  down,  the  doctor 
saw  the  wasp  dissever  the  head  and  tail 
from  the  trunk  of  the  fly,  and  attempt  to 
soar  with  the  latter ;  but  finding,  when 
about  two  feet  from  the  ground,  that  the 
wings  of  the  fly  carried  too  much  sail, 
and  caused  its  prize  and  itself  to  be  whirled 
about*  by  a  little  breeze  that  had  arisen, 
it  dropped  upon  the  ground  with  its  prey, 
and  deliberately  sawed  off  with  its  mani- 
bles,  first  one  wing  and  then  the  other : 
having  thus  removed  these  impediments 
to  its  progress,  the  wasp  flew  away  with 
its  booty,  and  experienced  no  further  mo¬ 
lestation  from  the  wind. 

Bevan's  Honey-bee. 


SINGULAR  DISEASE  OF  LAP- 
LAND  REIN-DEER. 

The  rein-deer  are  liable  to  many  disor¬ 
ders,  notwithstanding  the  hardy  life  they 
lead,  and  no  animal  is  more  subject  to 
the  persecution  of  its  enemies,  both  in 
summer  and  winter.  In  the  former  sea¬ 
son  they  are  diead fully  exposed  to  the 
attacks  of  the  gad-fly  ( oestrus  tarandi ), 
which  not  only  perforates  the  hide,  but 
Jays  its  eggs  in  the  wound  it  has  made, 
where  they  are  afterwards  hatched.  I 
had  frequent  opportunities  of  witnessing 


the  effects  of  their  sting  ;  and  I  have  still 
in  my  possession  a  rein-deer  skin,  in 
which  they  are  very  visible,  every  wound 
causing  a  small  black  spot  in  the  hide, 
which,  from  the  holes  thus  made,  loses 
much  of  its  value.  Another  species  like¬ 
wise  adds  greatly  to  the  torments  of  the 
rein-deer,  namely,  the  oestrus  nasalus , 
which  makes  small  punctures  within  the 
nostrils  of  the  poor  animal,  and  deposits 
its  eggs  in  them —Capell  Brooks's  Tra¬ 
vels  in  Lapland  and  Finmark. 


®be  (Satfjmr. 

*  i  am  but  a  Gatherer  and  disposer  of  other 
men’s  stuff.  ” —  Wotton. 


An  Irish  gentleman  at  cards,  having,  on 
inspection,  found  the  pool  deficient,  ex¬ 
claimed — 44  Here’s  a  shilling  short,  who 
put  it  in  ?” 

Dr.  Watts  was  of  so  extremely  mild  a 
disposition,  that  when  reproached  by  a 
friend  for  not  having  severely  reprimanded 
a  man  who  had  done  him  a  serious  injury, 
he  exclaimed,  44  I  wish,  my  dear  Sir, 
you  would  do  it  for  me.” 


The  present  member  for  Colchester, 
canvassed  a  quaker  on  a  Sunday ,  who 
reprehended  him  for  working  on  that  sa¬ 
cred  day,  and  referred  him  to  a  passage  in 
holy  writ,  which  says,  44  Thou  shalt  do 

no  manner  of  work,  & c.  Mr.  H - — 

replied,  44  Very  true,  friend,  but  there 
is  another  passage  that  seems  to  have  es¬ 
caped  your  recollection,  which  says. 
Make  your  calling  and  election  sure.” 


A  sailor  having  been  for  his  good  be¬ 
haviour,  promoted  from  a  foremost  man 
to  a  boatswain,  was  ordered  on  shore  by 
his  captain  to  receive  his  commission  at 
the  Admiralty  Office.  Jack  went  accor¬ 
dingly,  and  thus  described  his  reception 
afterwards  to  his  companions 44  I  bore 
away  large  (said  he)  for  the  Admiralty 
Office ;  and  on  entering  the  harbour,  I 
espied  a  dozen  or  two  quill-drivers ;  I 
hailed  ’em — not  a  word  said  they.  Hollo  ! 
again  said  I — not  a  word  said  they. 
Shiver  my  topsails,  but  what  can  this 
mean  ?  said  I.  Then  I  took  a  guinea 
from  my  pocket,  and  holding  it  up  to  my 
peeper,  hollo  !  again  said  I.  Oh  !  hollo ! 
returned  they.  So,  so,  my  boys,  cried 
I,  you  are  like  Balaam's  ass,  are  you  ? 
You  could  not  speak  until  you  saw  the 
angel  !” 
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CROSBY  HOUSE. 


With  the  assistance  of  a  friendly  cor¬ 
respondent,  we  are  enabled  to  resume  our 
Illustrations  of  Shakspeare  in  our  present 
number,  and  we  presume  our  readers  will 
be  as  much  gratified  on  possessing  an 
engraving  of  Richard’s  lodging-house,  as 
we  are  pleased  with  the  opportunity  of 
presenting  a  subject  alike  interesting  to 
the  general  reader,  the  scholar,  and  the 
antiquary. 

The  house  known  by  the  name  of  Cros¬ 
by-House,  stood  on  the  east  side  of  Bi- 
shopsgate-street,  and  was  a  magnificent 
structure,  built  by  Sir  John  Crossbie, 
sheriff,  in  1470,  on  the  ground  leased  to 
him  by  Alice  Ashford,  prioress  of  St. 
Helen’s.  In  this  house,  Richard,  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  lodged  after  he  had  con¬ 
veyed  his  nephew  to  the  Tower,  and  was 
meditating  the  destruction  of  the  poor  in¬ 
nocents.  The  hall,  called  Richard  III.’s 
chapel,  is  still  very  entire,  a  beautiful 
Gothic  building,  with  a  bow  window  on 
one  side.  The  roof  is  of  timber,  and 
much  to  be  admired.  At  present  this 
magnificent  room  is  occupied  by  a  packer. 

Vol.  IX.  Z 


Henry  VI IT.  granted  it  to  Anthonio  Bo- 
norica,  a  rich  Italian  merchant.  He  was 
a  great  favourer  of  the  merchants  of  this 
nation,  for  the  sake  of  the  u  magnificent 
silks,  velvets,  tissues  of  gold,  jewels,  and 
other  luxuries,  (as  he  expresses  it,)  for 
the  pleasure  of  us,  and  our  dearest  wyeff, 
the  queene.”  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
it  was  appropriated  to  foreign  embassa¬ 
dors.  Here  was  lodged  the  embassador 
of  France,  and  again  the  embassador  of 
Denmark.  The  site  of  this  house  is  still 
known  by  the  name  of  Crosby-square. 

Shakspeare  makes  frequent  mention  of 
this  palace  in  his  play  of  Richard  III. 
When  the  Duke  of  Gloster  observes  to 
Lady  Anne — 

“  That  il  may  please  yon  leave  these  sad  designs 
To  him  that  ha(h  more  cause  to  be  a  mourner. 
And  presently  repair  to  Crosby  Place.” 

And  again,  in  Act  i.  Scene  3,  Gloster  di¬ 
rects  the  murderers  of  his  brother  Clarence 
in  these  words  : — 

“  When  you  have  done,  repair  to  Crosby  Place.” 
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LONDON  IN  MAY. 

Having  discoursed  of  ruralities,  and 
birds,  and  flowers,  and  the  general  ap¬ 
pearances  peculiar  to  44  sweet”  May,  in 
our  last,  we  may  appropriately  give  a 
vivid  sketch  of  the  gay  metropolis  from 
the  Mirror  of  the  Months.  The  plea¬ 
sant  writer  observes — It  is  mid-winter  in 
London  now,  and  the  fashionable  season 
is  at  its  height.  But  we  must  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  look  about  us  there  in  the  best 
possible  humour,  after  having  left  the 
flowers  and  the  sunshine  behind  us.  We 
will,  at  all  events,  contrive  to  reach  Lon¬ 
don  on  May-day,  that  we  may  not  lose 
the  only  relic  that  is  left  us  of  the  sports 
which  were  once  as  natural  to  this  period 
as  the  opening  of  the  leaves  or  the  spring¬ 
ing  of  the  grass.  I  mean  the  gloomy 
merriment  of  Jack  in  the  Green,  and  the 
sad  hilarity  of  the  chimney-sweepers. 
This  is,  indeed,  a  melancholy  affair,  con¬ 
trasted  with  what  that  must  have  been  of 
which  it  reminds  us.  The  effect  of  it, 
to  the  bystanders,  is  like  that  of  a  woe¬ 
begone  ballad-singer  chanting  a  merry 
stave.  It  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  never¬ 
theless  ;  inasmuch  as  it  procures  a  holi¬ 
day,  such  as  it  is,  for  those  who  would 
not  otherwise  know  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase.  The  wretched  imps,  whose  mops 
and  mowes  produce  the  mock  merriment 
in  question,  are  the  paricts  of  their  kind ; 
outcasts  from  the  society  even  of  their 
equals,  the  very  charity-boys  give  them¬ 
selves  airs  of  patronage  in  their  presence  ; 
and  the  little  beggar’s  brat,  that  leads 
his  blind  father  along  the  streets,  would 
scorn  to  be  seen  playing  at  chuck-farthing 
with  them.  But  even  they,  on  May- 
day,  feel  themselves  somebody  ;  for  the 
rout  of  ragged  urchins,  that  turned  up 
their  noses  at  them  yesterday,  will  to-day 
dog  their  footsteps  with  admiring  shouts, 
and,  such  is  the  love  of  momentary  dis-# 
tinction,  would  not  disdain  to  own  an 
acquaintance  with  them.  Nay,  some  of 
them  are  trying,  even  now,  to  recollect 
whether  it  was  not  with  that  young  gen¬ 
tleman,  in  the  gilt  jacket  and  gauze  trou¬ 
sers,  that  they  had  the  honour  of  playing 
at  marbles  44  on  Wednesday  last.”  There 
was  not  a  man  in  the  crowd,  when  Jack 
Thurtell  was  hanged,  that  would  not 
have  been  proud  of  a  nod  from  him  on 
the  scaffold. 

Now,  on  the  first  day,  the  hats  of  the 
Hammersmith  coachmen  grow  progres¬ 
sively  heavy,  and  their  heads  light,  with 
the  u  favours  ”  they  receive  from  the  bar¬ 
maids  of  the  fifteen  public-houses  at 
which  they  regularly  stop  to  refresh  them¬ 


selves  between  Kensington  Gravel  Pits 
and  Saint  Paul’s.  Now,  the  winter  being 
fairly  set  in,  London  is  full  of  life  ;  and 
Bond-street  seems  an  enviable  spot  in  the 
eyes  of  coach-makers,  and  cavalry  officers 
on  duty. 

Now,  the  innocent  inhabitants  of  May- 
fair  wonder  what  the  people  in  the  street 
can  mean  by  disturbing  them  at  six  in 
the  morning,  just  as  they  are  getting  to 
sleep,  by  crying,  44  come  buy  my  nice 
bow-pots  !”  not  having  any  notion  that 
there  are  natural  flowers  44  in  the  midst  of 
winter  !” 

Now,  the  Benefits  have  began  at  the 
winter  theatres,  and  consequently  all 
44  genteel”  persons  have  left  off  going 
there ;  seeing  that  the  only  attraction 
offered  on  those  occasions  is  a  double  por¬ 
tion  of  amusement :  as  if  any  body  went 
to  the  theatre  for  that  ! 

Now,  the  high  fashionables,  for  once 
in  the  year,  permit  their  horses’  hoofs  to 
honour  the  stones  of  the  Strand  by  strik¬ 
ing  fire  out  of  them  ;  and,  what  is  still 
more  unaccountable,  they  permit  plebeian 
shawls  and  shoulders  to  come  in  contact 
with  theirs,  on  the  stairs  of  Somerset 
House.  And  all  to  encourage  the  arts  ! 
That  their  own  portraits,  by  Sir  Thomas, 
are  among  the  number  of  the  works  exi. 
hibited,  cannot  for  a  moment  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  the  moving  cause  of  such  mar¬ 
vellous  condescension. 

Now7,  too,  flowing  through  the  Strand 
in  opposite  directions  towards  the  same 
spot,  may  be  seen,  on  fine  days  of  the 
first  fortnight,  two  streams  of  white  mus¬ 
lin,  on  which  flowers  are  floating,  and 
which  form  a  confluence  at  the  gates  of 
the  Academy,  and  ascending  the  winding 
staircase  together  (which  streams  are  sel¬ 
dom  in  the  habit  of  doing,)  presently 
disperse  themselves  into  a  lake  at  the  top 
of  the  building,  which  glows  with  as 
many  colours  as  that  on  the  top  of  Mount 
Cenis. 

Now,  too,  still  on  the  same  spot,  may 
be  seen,  peering  half  shamefacedly  in  the 
purlieus  of  his  own  picture,  some  anxious 
young  artist,  watching  intently  for  those 
scraps  of  criticism  which  the  newspapers 
have  as  yet  withheld  from  him  (but 
which  will  doubtless  appear  in  to¬ 
morrow's  report ;)  and  believing,  from 
the  bottom  of  his  soul,  that  the  young 
lady,  aged  twelve  years,  who  has  just 
fetched  her  mamma  to  admire  his  produc¬ 
tion,  is  the  best  judge  in  the  room ; 
which,  considering  that  he  is  a  reasonable 
person,  and  nowise  prejudiced,  is  more 
than  he  can  account  for  in  one  so  young  ! 
,  Now,  an  occasional  butterfly  is  seen 
fluttering  away  over  the  heads  of  the  pale 
pedestrians  of  Ludg&te-hill,  who  wonder 
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what  it  can  portend.  Now,  country 
cousins  pay  their  triennial  visits  to  the 
sights  of  London ;  and  having  been 
happy  enough  to  secure  lodgings  in  a  side 
street  in  the  Strand,  have  no  doubt  what¬ 
ever  that  they  are  living  at  the  west-end 
of  the  town.  Accordingly,  they  peram¬ 
bulate  Parliament-street  with  exemplary 
perseverance,  and  then  return  to  the  coun¬ 
try,  to  tell  tales  of  the  fashionables  they 
have  seen. 

Finally,  now  the  parks  really  are  the 
pleasantest  imitations  of  the  country  that 
can  be  met  with  away  from  it.  That  of 
Hyde  is  worth  walking  in  at  five  on  a 
fine  week-day,  if  it  be  only  to  see  how 
the  footmen  and  the  horses  enjoy  them¬ 
selves  ;  and  still  more  so  at  four  on  a 
fine  Sunday,  to  see  how  the  citizens  do 
the  same.  The  Green  Park,  in  virtue  of 
the  youths  and  maidens  who  meander 
about  it  in  all  directions  on  the  latter 
day,  looks,  at  a  distance,  like  a  meadow 
strewn  all  over  with  moving  wild  flowers. 
And  the  great  alley  in  Kensington  Gar¬ 
dens,  when  the  fashionables  please  to 
patronize  it,  is  as  pretty  to  look  down 
upon,  from  the  pavilion  at  top,  as  one  of 
Watteau’s  pictures. 

EARLY  MEDICAL  KNOWLEDGE. 

( For  the  Mirror .) 

If  we  look  back  to  the  origin  of  the  art 
of  medicine,  we  shall  find  its  first  founda¬ 
tions  to  be  owing  to  mere  chance,  unfore¬ 
seen  events,  and  natural  instinct.  In  the 
early  ages,  the  sick  were  placed  in  cross- 
ways,  and  other  public  places,  to  receive 
the  advice  of  those  passengers  who  knew 
an  efficacious  remedy  suitable  to  their 
disorder.  And  the  better  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  a  remarkable  cure,  both  the 
disease  and  the  remedy  were  engraved  on 
pillars,  or  written  on  the  walls  of  temples, 
that  patients  in  the  like  cases  might  have 
recourse  to  them  for  instruction  and  relief. 
Thus  what  mere  accident  had  discovered, 
was  registered  in  these  chronicles  of  health. 
This  art  arose  from  repeated  trials  and 
long  experience,  which  gave  an  insight 
into  the  virtues  of  herbs  and  plants,  me¬ 
tals  and  minerals. 

When  any  singular  disease  occurred, 
recourse  was  frequently  had  to  Jew  physi¬ 
cians,  who  were  supposed  to  have  more 
knowledge  and  practical  success  than 
their  Christian  brethren  in  science.  As  the 
practice  of  physic  was  very  profitable,  it 
tempted  the  monks  to  neglect  their  con¬ 
ventual  duty,  insomuch  that  it  was  found 
necessary  at  the  council  of  Tours,  in 
11 03,  to  form  a  canon  in  order  to  restrain 
the  se  avaricious  ecclesiastics  from  leaving 
Z  2 


their  convent  to  act  as  physicians  during 
more  than  two  months  at  one  time.  In 
the  more  early  ages,  as  Bede  writes, 

44  Old  women  seem  chiefly  to  have  studied 
the  medical  arts  among  the  northern  na¬ 
tions  ;  and  as  they  mingled  charms  and 
spells  with  their  prescriptions,  the  pa¬ 
tient’s  fancy  sometimes  effected,  or  at 
least  assisted  the  cure.  As  Christianity 
gained  ground,  the  clergy  having  time  on 
their  hands,  applied  themselves  to  the 
study  of  medicine,  but  made  so  little  pro¬ 
gress,  that,  for  a  long  space,  holy  water 
was  the  prescription  to  which  they  chiefly 
trusted.’’ 

Medical  knowledge,  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  fourteenth  century,  seems  to 
have  been  at  a  very  low  ebb.  Gilbert 
English  (the  oldest  writer  on  these  sub¬ 
jects  in  our  language)  is  said  by  Dr. 
Friend  to  have  borrowed  all  his  science 
from  the  Arabian  writers.  John  de  Gad- 
desden,  whose  44  Medical  Rose”  is  a  com¬ 
pendium  of  the  whole  practice  of  physic 
used  in  England  in  his  time,  and  who  has 
been  consulted  by  princes,  and  commended 
by  Geoffry  Chaucer,  appears,  by  some  of 
his  recipes,  to  be  extremely  ignorant  and 
superstitious.  He  cured,  he  says,  a  son 
of  Edward  II.  of  the  small-pox,  by  wrap¬ 
ping  him  up  in  scarlet  cloth,  and  hanging 
scarlet  curtains  round  his  bed  !  As  a  re¬ 
medy  for  the  epilepsy,  this  fantastical 
physician  orders  the  patient  to  be  carried 
to  church,  to  hear  mass  during  the  fast, 
quatuor  temporum ,  and  afterwards  to  wear 
round  his  neck  a  verse  of  the  day’s  Gos¬ 
pel  written  in  a  scroll  by  the  priest.  Yet 
this  writer  and  physician  points  out  the 
way  of  rendering  salt-water  fresh  by  dis¬ 
tillation,  a  discovery  supposed  to  be  of 
much  more  modern  date. 

The  state  of  chirurgery  is  clearly  shown 
in  the  following  extract,  which  is  quoted 
by  Dr.  Henry,  from  a  treatise  composed 
by  Guido  de  Cauliaco  in  1363.  There 
are  five  sects  of  surgeons  here  spoken  of ; 
— 44  The  first  follow  Roger,  Rowland, 
&c.,  and  apply  pultices  to  all  wounds  and 
abscesses.  The  second  follow  Brumis 
and  Theodric,  and  use  wine  only.  The 
third  follow  Saliceto  and  Langfranc,  and 
treat  wounds  with  ointments  and  soft 
plasters.  The  fourth  are  chiefly  Germans, 
who  attend  the  armies  and  promiscuously 
use  charms,  potions,  oil,  and  wool.  The 
fifth  are  old  women  and  ignorant  people, 
who  in  all  cases  have  recourse  to  the 
saints.”  Dissection  of  a  human  body, 
even  dead,  as  Le  Gendre  observes,  was 
held  a  sacrilege  till  the  time  of  Francis  I. ; 
and  the  same  author  assures  us,  he  has 
seen  a  consultation  held  by  the  divines 
Salamanca,  at  the  request  of  Charles  V., 
to  settle  the  question  whether  or  no  it 
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were  lawful  in  point  of  conscience  to  dis¬ 
sect  a  human  body  in  order  to  learn  the 
structure  thereof.' 

John  of  Salisbury  severely  lashes,  in 
his  “  Polycraticon,”  the  pedantry,  va¬ 
nity,  and  greediness  of  his  medical  con¬ 
temporaries.  Yet  (he  says)  he  writes  in 
fear,  as  he  frequently  is  obliged  to  be 
under  their  care,  worthless  as  they  are. 
Two  maxims  (he  writes)  they  never  vio¬ 
late — not  to  regard  the  poor,  and  always 
to  take  money  of  the  rich.  We  now  boast 
of  physicians  and  surgeons  making  as 
much  interest  for  permission  to  wait  on 
the  poorest  and  most  miserable  of  our 
fellow  creatures,  collected  together  in  hos¬ 
pitals,  as  for  the  most  showy  attendance 
on  the  rich. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  the  number  of 
physicians  was  restricted  by  the  College 
of  Physicians  to  twenty  ;  and  in  the  se¬ 
venteenth  to  forty.  This  institution  was 
established  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
They  had  powers  given  them  to  restrain 
such  ignorant  persons  “  as  common  arti¬ 
ficers,  smiths,  weavers,  and  women,  from 
practising  physic  or  surgery,  to  the  high 
displeasure  of  God,  great  infamy  of  the 
faculty,  and  destruction  of  many  of  the 
king’s  liege  people.”  It  was  then  enacted 
that  no  man  should  exercise  the  faculty 
in  London,  or  within  seven  miles  of  it, 
without  having  been  previously  examined 
by  the  bishop  of  London ,  or  dean  of  St. 
Paul's ,  with  four  doctors  of  physic  or 
surgery.  From  the  14  and  15  of  Henry 
VIII.  downwards,  the  college  extended 
its  privileges,  and  were  authorised  and 
armed  with  power  to  restrain  empirical  or 
illegal  practice.  In  the  history  of  their 
proceedings,  the  college,  however,  showed 
nearly  as  much  credulity  in  exposing  an 
empiric  as  the  people  in  trusting  him.  In 
lb37,  one  James  Leveret  was  accused  of 
being  u  an  impostor  and  cozener  of  the 
king’s  people,  under  the  pretence  of  being 
the  seventh  son  of  a  seventh  son,  by 
curing  and  healing  all  manner  of  diseases, 
especially  the  king’s  evil,  by  way  of 
stroking  or  touching  with  his  hand,  with¬ 
out  using  of  any  medicines,  internal  or 
external.”  This  James  Leveret  was 
charged  with  seven  different  acts  of  im¬ 
posture,  in  which  disloyalty  and  blas¬ 
phemy  were  alleged  to  be  mixed  up  with 
quackery.  In  the  first  place  he  said  virtue 
went  out  of  him  when  he  cured  a  scrophu- 
lous  patient ;  and  in  the  second  place, 
“he  scornfully  slighted  his  majesty’s 
sacred  gift  of  healing  by  his  blessed  hand 
that  disease  commonly  called  the  king’s 
evil  in  comparison  of  bis  cure,  to  the  dis¬ 
honour  of  majesty  among  his  subjects.” 
The  college  examined  this  rival  of  roy¬ 
alty,  and  reported,  as  they  were  in  duty 


bound,  that  his  touch  did  no  good,  but 
sometimes  did  harm  to  the  patient.  To 
these  experiments  they  devoted  six  days ! 

Long  before  metallic  tractors  were 
dreamed  of,  stroking  with  the  hand  was 
employed  as  a  cure  in  different  diseases, 
and  produced  singular  effects  !  Mow  the 
influence  of  the  imagination,  as  a  cause 
and  as  a  cure  of  the  disorders  of  the  body, 
has  been  long  and  very  generally  known  ; 
but  Wiseman,  in  his  “Surgery,”  vol.  i. 
b.  4,  chap.  1,  says,  “  I  myself  have  been 
a  frequent  eye-witness  of  many  hundreds 
of  cures  performed  by  his  majesty’s  touch 
alone,  without  any  assistance  of  chirur- 
gery  ;  and  those,  many  of  them,  such  as 
had  tired  out  the  endeavours  of  able  chi- 
rurgeons  before  they  came  thither.  It 
were  endless  to  recite  what  I  myself  have 
seen,  and  what  I  have  received  acknow¬ 
ledgements  of  by  letter,  not  only  from  the 
several  parts  of  this  nation,  but  also  from 
Ireland,  Scotland,  Jersey,  and  Guernsey.” 
Mankind  have  experienced  similar  effects 
from  the  hands  of  some  private  indivi¬ 
duals,  from  the  hands  of  men  recently 
dead,  from  the  moss  growing  out  of  dead 
men’s  skulls,  from  anodyne  necklaces, 
from  cramp  rings,  sympathetic  powder, 
or,  in  short,  any  thing  on  which  imagina¬ 
tion  chose  to  confer  its  healing  powers. 
See  Shaw’s  “  Abridgement  of  Boyle’s 
Works.” 

Linacre,  the  founder  of  the  College  of 
Physicians,  formed  a  statute  to  restrain 
apothecaries  from  carrying  the  water  of 
their  patients  to  a  doctor,  and  afterwards 
giving  medicines  in  consequence  of  the 
opinions  they  received  concerning  it.  This 
statute  was  followed,  soon  after,  by  ano¬ 
ther,  which  forbad  the  doctors  themselves 
to  pronounce  on  any  disorder  from  such 
an  uncertain  diagnostic.  In  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.,  one  Grigg  was  set  in  the 
pillory  at  Croydon,  and  again  in  the  bo¬ 
rough  of  Southwark,  for  pretending  to 
cure  the  diseases  of  the  people  by  looking 
at  their  water.  Similar  quacks,  and 
others  who  assumed  the  title  of  doctor  in 
medicine,  were,  in  the  time  of  James  I., 
and  so  late  as  the  reign  of  King  William, 
brought  to  public  justice,  and  compelled 
to  find  security  for  their  future  good  be¬ 
haviour.  This  method  of  investigating 
diseases  appears  to  have  prevailed  very 
generally ;  it  is  justly  ridiculed  by  Shak- 
speare  in  the  answer  of  the  page  to  Fal- 
stafF’s  interrogatory,  “  Sirrah,  you  giant, 
what  says  the  doctor  to  my  water  ?” — 
“  He  said,  sir,  the  water  itself  was  a  good 
healthy  water ;  but,  for  the  party  that 
owed  (owned)  it,  he  might  have  more  dis¬ 
eases  than  he  knew  for.”  Mr.  Malone 
says,  “  It  will  scarcely  be  believed  here¬ 
after,  that,  in  the  years  1775  and  1776, 
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a  German,  who  had  been  servant  in  a 
public  riding-school,  (from  which  he  was 
discharged  for  insufficiency,)  revived  this 
exploded  practice  of  water-casting.  After 
he  had  amply  increased  the  bills  of  mor¬ 
tality,  and  been  hung  up  to  ridicule 
by  those  who  had  too  much  sense  to  con¬ 
sult  him,  as  a  monument  of  the  folly  of 
his  patients,  he  retired  with  a  princely 
fortune,  and  perhaps  is  now  indulging  a 
hearty  laugh  at  the  expense  of  English 
credulity.”  F.  R.  Y. 


OPPOSITE  NEIGHBOURS. 

(  For  the  Mirror. ) 

The  hall  bell  rings—  ’tis  just  the  close  of  day. 
When  social  souls  for  social  converse  meet ; 
Yet  not  to  talk  alone  they’re  garb’d  so  gav — 

No,  bless  their  hearts!  but  with  good  will  to 
eat. 

“  Law,  ma' !”  cries  miss,  at  window  o’er  the  way, 
Wlnle  coaches,  chairs,  and  servants  fill  the 
street, 

“  Why  Lady  M.  has  company  l  and  pray, 

Why  are  not  toe  invited  to  the  treat? 

I  smelt  the  dinner  here,  and  needs  must  say. 
Bouquet  du  roi  itself  was  ne’er  so  sweet.” 

“  Mamma !  pray  come,  look  at  that  woman 
there ; 

No,  not  the  one  in  blue,  that  one  so  big— 
Stuck  on  her  head  she's  got,  l  do  declare, 

A  thing  that  looks  just  like  a  monstrous  wig, 
Only  ’tis  frizz’d  and  bow’d,  much  as  my  hair 
Is  dress’d,  when  I,  aye,  smarter  than  yon  pig, 
Who  thinks  herself  so  fine,  (1  do  not  care, 

I’m  sure  I  don’t,  for  her  one  pin  or  fig ;) 

Go  with  you,  ma’,  to  the  sweet  opperare.,) 

“  Well,  well,  my  dear,”  cries  ma',  who  felt  her 
pride 

Insulted  with  the  wig ,  she  best  knew  why, 

“  Some  are  so  like  one’s  hair,  that  side  by  side 
You’d  not  know  which  was  which,  and  /  will 
buy 

Just  such  a  one,  should  evil  e’er  betide 
My  locks.  But  look,  my  dear,  do  look,  I  spy 
A  girl  dress’d  all  in  white — sure  she’s  a  bride. 
And  that’s  her  husband  with  his  neck  awry — 
Well,  ere  I’d  married  him  I  would  have  died  !” 

“  But  then,  mamma,  if  we  the  truth  could  know, 
He  is  a  nobleman,  and  you  forget 
In  rank  and  riches  such  defects  don’t  shew. 

See  !  on  their  carriage  is  a  coronet ! 

I  wish  /had  a  lord — I  should  not  fret 
If  he  were  crooked,  lame,  aud  blind,  oh,  no  ! 
For  then  I’d  buy  a  carriage,  and  a  set 
Of  diamonds,  that  should  make  our  neighbours 
grow 

As  black  with  rage  and  jealousy  as  jet. 

“  And  /  would  have  my  bracelets  real  gold, 
Adorn’d  with  real  jewels,  not  like  those 
Now  wore  for  ostentation  by  the  old 
And  young,  things  that  each  booby  knows 
Are  gilding  and  stain’d  glass,  things  thatl’mtold 
Are  but  a  trifling  expense,  which  shows 
All  is  not  gold  that  glitters — and  how  bold 
The  great  are  in  deceit,  who  dare  expose, 

In  face  01  day,  what  I  should  scorn  to  bold  I 


“  Do  see  that  old  man,  hobbling  from  the  chair  ; 

What  does  he  do  at  parties?  ’twould  be  kind 
To  lock  him  up  at  home — he’ll  soon  be  where 
No  scent  of  dinner  comes,  and  to  my  mind — ” 
“Fie,  Anne  !”  cries  ma’,  “I’m  shock’d — but, 
child,  look  there 

How  short  that  poor  fool’s  coat  is  cut  behind — 
And  what  a  monkey  ’tis  '  how  frizz’d  his  hair  I 
Hush  !  here’s  your  father — quick,  let  down  the 
blind— 

He  quite  abhors  a  gossip  and  a  stare — 

But  I  shall  peep  again  when  we  have  dined  ” 

M.  L.  B. 


APHORISMS  AND  APOTHEGMS. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

The  mind  of  man,  (says  Locke,)  not 
being  capable  of  having  many  ideas  under 
view  at  once,  it  was  necessary  to  have  a 
repository  to  lay  up  those  ideas. 

All  the  integral  parts  of  nature  have  a 
beautiful  analogy  to  one  another,  and  to 
their  mighty  original,  whose  images  are 
more  or  less  expressive,  according  to  their 
several  gradations  in  the  scale  of  beings. 
— Cheyne. 

To  abuse  the  poor  for  poverty  is  to 
insult  God’s  providence _ Burgh. 

A  man  of  a  clear  reputation,  though 
his  bark  be  split,  yet  he  saves  his  cargo, 
has  something  left  towards  setting  up 
again,  and  so  is  in  capacity  of  receiving 
benefit,  not  only  from  his  own  industry, 
but  the  friendship  of  others. — Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Tangue. 

At  a  banquet,  the  embassador  desired 
the  wise  men  to  deliver,  every  one  of 
them,  some  sentence  or  parable,  that  he 
might  repeat  to  his  king,  which  they  did. 
Only  one  was  silent,  which  the  embassa¬ 
dor  perceiving,  said  to  him,  u  Sir,  let  it 
not  displease  you  ;  why  do  not  you  say 
somewhat  that  I  may  report  ?”  He  an¬ 
swered,  “  Report  to  your  lord,  that  there 
are  that  can  hold  their  peace.” — Bacon. 

There  are  events  in  this  transitory 
scene  of  existence,  seasons  of  joy  or  of 
sorrow,  of  despair  or  of  hope,  which,  as 
they  powerfully  affect  us  at  the  time, 
serve  as  epochs  to  the  history  of  our  lives. 
They  may  bewailed  the  trials  of  the  heart. 
We  treasure  them  up  in  our  memory, 
and  as  time  glides  silently  away,  they 
serve  us  to  number  our  days. — Anon. 

Man  is  one  simple  point  in  the  creation, 
and  the  form  of  each  of  his  members  was 
the  result  of  a  sublime  thought.  He  is 
placed  upright  on  the  earth ;  his  feet 
touches  it  only  by  one  point,  as  if  to 
warn  him  that  he  ought  not  there  to  fix 
his  affections,  but  that  his  eternal  country 
is'above. 

Somp  place  their  happiness  in  wealth, 
some  in  the  liberty  of  the  body,  and 
others  in  the  pleasures  of  the  sense  and 
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palate.  But  what  are  metals,  tastes, 
sounds,  or  colours,  to  the  mind  of  a  rea¬ 
sonable  creature  ?  He  that  sets  his  heart 
upon  riches,  the  very  fear  of  poverty  will 
be  grievous  to  him.  He  that  is  ambi¬ 
tious,  shall  be  galled  with  envy  at  any 
man  that  gets  before  him. — Seneca. 

If  there  is  an  evil  in  this  world,  it  is 
sorrow  and  heaviness  of  heart.  The  loss 
of  goods,  of  health,  of  coronets,  and  mi¬ 
tres,  are  only  evils  as  they  occasion  sor¬ 
row  ;  take  that  out,  the  rest  is  fancy,  and 
dwelleth  only  in  the  head  of  man. — 
Sterne. 

Honest  loss  is  preferable  to  shameful 
gain  ;  for  by  the  one  a  man  is  a  sufferer 
but  once  ;  by  the  other,  always. — L'hilo. 

Lord  Shaftesbury  says, u  that  he  would 
be  virtuous  for  his  own  sake,  though  no¬ 
body  were  to  know  it ;  as  he  would  be 
clean  for  his  own  sake,  though  nobody 
were  to  see  him.”  P.  T.  W. 


Jjtlett  3$togvapf)g. 

No.  LIII. 

CHARLES  DIGNUM. 

This  once  popular  singer  is  said  to  have 
been  born  at  Rotherhithe.  Subsequently, 
his  father  was  a  respectable,  but  not  af¬ 
fluent  master  tailor,  in  Wild-street,  Lin- 
coln’s-Inn-Fields  ;  and  to  the  tailoring 
business  young  Dignum  was  at  first  de¬ 
voted,  and,  we  are  told,  became  an  early 
proficient  in  the  art.  His  parents  being 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  he  sang 
in  the  choir  when  a  boy,  at  the  Sardinian 
ambassador’s  chapel.  At  that  time  his 
voice  was  admired  by  the  frequenters  of 
the  chapel  for  its  melody  and  power  ;  so 
much  so,  that  Mr.  Samuel  Webb,  a  man 
of  fortune,  extremely  well  known  in  the 
musical  world,  remarked  his  talents,  and 
gave  him  instruction.  The  youth,  how¬ 
ever,  though  he  had  a  soul  above  but¬ 
tons,  entertained  no  idea  of  adopting  music 
as  a  profession  ;  he  wished  rather  to  dedi¬ 
cate  himself  to  the  service  of  religion, 
and  importuned  his  father  jg>  send  him  to 
the  college  at  Douay,  to  complete  his 
education,  and  fit  him  for  taking  holy 
orders.  This  plan  was  relinquished,  in 
consequence,  we  believe,  of  the  pecuniary 
embarrassments  of  his  father ;  and  Charles 
Dignum  was  placed  on  trial  under  the 
care  of  a  carver  and  gilder,  named  Eg- 
glesoe,  who  was  at  the  head  of  that 
branch  in  the  great  establishments  of 
Messrs.  Seddon,  in  Aldersgate-street.  He 
remained  nine  months  in  this  situation,- 
and  was  on  the  point  of  being  regularly 
articled,  when  a  quarrel  between  his  fa¬ 
ther  and  Egglesoe  dissolved  the  connexion. 


Chance  now  operated  in  his  favour ;  whilst 
doubting  what  occupation  he  should  fol¬ 
low,  he  was  introduced  to  the  celebrated 
Mr.  Linley,  who  perceived  his  talents, 
and  gave  him  flattering  hopes  of  becom¬ 
ing  an  acquisition  to  the  stage.  Dignum, 
in  consequence,  articled  himself  to  Lin¬ 
ley  for  seven  years ;  and,  it  is  said,  that 
during  his  musical  probation,  he  was  often 
obliged  to  take  a  lesson  as  a  breakfast, 
and  to  sing  a  song  instead  of  eating  a 
dinner.  However,  at  a  subsequent  pe¬ 
riod  of  his  life,  he  would,  to  compensate 
for  his  early  losses  in  the  way  of  eating, 
take  a  mutton  chop  in  the  forenoon  at 
one  house,  a  basin  of  soup  at  a  second, 
and  a  beef-steak  at  a  third.  When  wanted 
at  rehearsal,  he  was  sure  to  be  found  in 
some  chop-house,  near  Covent-garden, 
reasoning  with  the  cook-maid,  or  contem¬ 
plating  the  beauties  of  the  larder.  Cor¬ 
pulence  was  the  consequence  of  this  in¬ 
dulgence.  But,  we  are  anticipating. 

Linley  bestowed  the  most  indefatigable 
attentions  on  his  pupil,  and  would  not 
permit  him  to  sing  in  public  till  his  judg¬ 
ment  was  sufficiently  matured.  It  was  in 
the  year  1784,  that  Charles  Dignum  made 
his  debut  in  the  character  of  Young  Mea¬ 
dows,  in  the  comic  opera  of  Love  in  a 
Village.  His  figure  was  rather  unfavour¬ 
able  for  the  part,  but  his  voice  was  so 
clear  and  full-toned,  and  his  manner  of 
singing  so  judicious,  that  he  was  received 
with  great  applause.  Upon  this  occasion, 
however,  the  desire  of  Sir  William  Mea¬ 
dows  that  his  son  should  go  and  plant 
cabbages  and  cucumbers,  was  regarded  as 
a  palpable  hit  against  the  singer’s  early 
occupation,  and  produced  an  effect  upon 
the  audience  more  risible  than  had  ever 
been  contemplated  by  the  author.  Alto¬ 
gether,  his  success  was  such  as  to  give  the 
opera  a  run  for  several  nights. 

Dignum  next  appeared  in  Cymon ,  and 
again  experienced  the  most  flattering  ap¬ 
probation.  On  the  removal  of  the  elder 
Bannister  to  the  Royalty  theatre,  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  a  caste  of  parts  more  suited  to 
his  person  and  his  voice,  which  was  a  fine 
tenor.  Amongst  other  characters,  those 
of  Hawthorn  and  Giles  particularly  suit¬ 
ed  him  ;  indeed  he  was  thought  superior 
in  them  to  any  actor  that  had  appeared 
since  the  days  of  Beard,  their  original 
representative. 

Dignum  was  decidedly  a  bad  actor,  or 
rather  no  actor  at  all ;  yet,  from  his  vocal 
powers  he,  for  many  years,  held  a  respec¬ 
table  situation  at  the  theatre.  AtVaux- 
hall,  at  concerts,  and  at  public  dinners, 
he  was  also  exceedingly  popular.  Of  his 
intellectual  superiority,  brilliant  wit,  and 
splendid  conversational  talent,  many 
highly  amusing  anecdotes  might  be  glean- 
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ed.  Amongst  others,  it  has  been  men¬ 
tioned,  that,  when  he  found  his  body 
growing  very  bulky,  he  observed  to  some 
of  his  professional  brethren,  that  it  was 
troublesome  to  be  always  placing  his  right 
hand  upon  his  heart,  and  wished  to  know, 
whether,  if  his  heart  were  occasionally 
employed  in  a  similar  service,  it  would 
not  do  as  well ! 

Dignum,  amidst  all  his  ludicrous  ec¬ 
centricities,  was  an  amiable,  good-natured, 
jolly  fellow.  He  married,  many  years 
ago,  Miss  Rennet,  the  daughter  of  an 
attorney,  with  whom  he  received  a  con¬ 
siderable  accession  of  fortune.  After  her 
death,  so  greatly  did  her  loss  prey  upon 
his  mind,  he  was  for  some  time  in  a  state 
of  mental  derangement.  Another  of  his 
family  distresses  proved,  for  a  time,  very 
severe.  A  married  daughter  of  his — -we 
cannot  recollect  the  lady’s  name — who 
lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Islington, 
had  hex  infant  son  carried  off  in  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  manner,  by  a  Mr.  Rennet,  a 
relation  by  her  mother’s  side.  The  child 
was  ultimately  recovered ;  and  Rennet 
was  apprehended,  tried,  convicted,  and 
transported  for  the  offence. 

Dignum  had  long  retired  from  the 
stage,  in  easy  circumstances.  He  was 
the  composer  of  several  pleasing  ballads  ; 
and  he  published,  by  subscription,  a 
collection  of  popular  vocal  music.  He 
died  at  his  residence  in  Gloucester-street, 
on  the  29th  of  March,  1827,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-two.  The  immediate  cause  of  his 
death  was  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
produced  by  severe  cold. — Monthly  Ma¬ 
gazine. 

LOVE  SHOP  FOR  HEARTS. 

(  For  the  Mirror.) 

Yotjns  Love  now  keeps  a  shop  for  hearts. 

And  in  it  does  a  mighty  trade  ; 

Has  laid  aside  his  dreaded  darts 
To  be  in  tradesman's  robes  array’d. 

No  more  he  archly  twangs  his  bow, 

But  paces  in  his  shop  to  cry, 

“  Come  hither,  belles,  come  hither,  beaux, 
Here’s  hearts  to  win  ye,  come  and  buy.” 

There  beauty  tripping  takes  her  dow’r, 

In  hopes  to  buy  a  heart  that’s  pure  ; 

And  sightless,  hobbling,  deaf  fourscore 
Feels  for  a  virgin  heart,  you’re  sure. 

When,  to  secrete  it  from  all  eyes. 

Lest  they  the  bargain  should  repent, 

His  shopman,  Law,  his  aid  applies, 

And  wraps  it  in  a  settlement. 

But  yet  he  is  a  gen ’rous  boy. 

Whatever  scandal  has  to  say, 

For  he  to  those  who  cannot  buy, 

Will  sometimes  give  a  heart  away. 

And  the  poor  soul  who  has  for  naught 
A  better  heart  will  sometimes  hold 
Than  those  w  ho  one  have  richly  bought, 

And  barter'd  for  its  weight  in  gold. 


So,  belles  and  beaux,  fear  not  his  darts. 

For  he  hath  laid  them  all  aside  ; 

And  when  ye  go  to  purchase  hearts, 

Examine  that  the  same  are  tried  ; 

For  they’ve  an  ordeal  to  go  through. 

And  like  pure  gold  a  stamp  they  beor, 

Which  honesty  must  fix  thereto, 

And  no  base  counterfeit  can  wear. 

Ana  now  I’ve  taught  the  most  I  know 
Respecting  young  Love’s  busy  trade  ; 

So  follow  my  advice— no  woe 
Shall  e'er  attend  the  purchase  made. 

But  yet,  before  away  I  start, 

I’ve  one  more  lesson  for  your  ear — 

Should  e’er  ye  go  to  buy  a  heart, 

Take  heed  ye  do  not  pay  too  dear. 

Edward  Macket. 


As  a  worthy  city  baronet  was  gazing  one 
evening  at  the  gas  lights  in  front  of  the 
Mansion-House,  an  old  acquaintance 
came  up  to  him  and  said,  “  Well,  Sir 
William,  are  you  studying  astronomy  ?” 
“  No,  Sir,”  replied  the  alderman,  “  I 
am  studying  gastronomy.  His  friend 
looked  astonished,  and  the  baronet  re¬ 
plied,  u  Do  you  doubt  my  voracity  ?’* 
u  No,  Sir  William.” 


CONFESSIONS  OF  AN  ACCIDENT 
MAKER. 

As  I  have  lost  my  place  and  occupation 
and  can  make  no  more  profit  in  that  line, 
I  think  I  will  become  honest  and  make 
confession  of  my  sins.  I  have  been  for 
the  last  five-and-twenty  years  accident 
maker  to  several  of  the  principal  London 
journals.  During  that  period  I  have 
thrilled  with  horror  many  thousands  of 
my  species,  caused  the  shedding  of  many 
hogsheads  of  tears,  and  supplied  the 
country  papers  with  many  yards  of 
baalam.  It  is  very  hard  that  I  am  to  be 
cast  off  in  my  old  age,  because,  as  they 
say,  my  powers  of  invention  are  on  the 
decline.  I  deny  the  assertion  ;  the  real 
truth  is,  I  have  invented  all  that  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  be  invented.  There  is  not  a 
county  in  Ireland  nor  a  province  in  France 
where  I  have  not  found  some  most  dread¬ 
ful  and  atrocious  murder.  I  do  not  know 
what  my  employers  would  have,  unless 
they  wish  me  not  to  leave  a  single  soul 
living  in  Ireland,  or  a  single  bone  un¬ 
broken  in  London. 


ORIGIN  OF  “  BY  HOOK  BY  CROOK.” 

(  For  the  Mirror,  j 

Judge  Crook  and  Hutton  were  the  two 
judges  (says  Butler  in  his  Hudibras )  who 
dissented  from  their  ten  brethren,  in  the 
case  of  ship  money,  when  it  was  argued 
in  the  Exchequer  ;  which  occasioned  the 
wags  to  say,  that  the  king  carried  it  by 
Hook ,  but  not  by  Crook.  1*.  T.  W. 
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Subterranean  IStsappearance  of  tlje  3&lnne  at 


Not  far  from  the  rise  of  the  Rhine,  at  a 
small  distance  from  the  lake  Constance,  a 
very  singular  bridge  is  thrown  over  that 
river  at  Schaflfhausen,  which  is  much  ad¬ 
mired  for  the  beauty  and  singularity  of 
its  architecture,  and  was  built  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.  The  rapidity 
of  the  river  had  carried  away  several  stone 
bridges,  built  upon  arches,  of  the  strong¬ 
est  construction.  In  its  course  along  Al¬ 
sace,  it  frequently  causes  terrible  devasta¬ 
tions,  not  only  in  winter,  but  in  the  midst 
of  summer,  when  the  snow  melts  on  the 
Alps.  Its  inundations  then  ruin  the 
fields  by  covering  them  with  sand.  The 
violent  torrents  of  the  Rhine,  which  ge¬ 
nerally  happen  every  year,  frequently 
alter  the  situation  of  the  islands  within 
it.  One  singularity  of  this  river  is,  that 
in  its  sand  are  found  particles  of  gold, 
which  the  torrents  in  their  fall  wash  from 
the  Alps,  and  bring  into  it ;  hence  it  is 
only  below  Basel  that  the  sand  contains 
this  precious  mixture,  which,  in  autumn 
and  winter,  when  the  river  is  at  the 
lowest,  is  drawn  out  with  the  sand,  from 
which,  after  passing  through  several  wa¬ 
ters,  the  gold  is  extracted.  The  particles 
of  this  metal  are  seldom  so  large  as  a 
grain  of  millet,  but  it  is  very  beautiful. 

D - 


Huet  maintained,  that  all  that  had  been 
written  since  the  world  began,  might  be 
contained  in  ten  volumes,  folio,  if  each 
thing  were  said  only  once,  leaving  out  of 
the  enumeration  the  detail  of  history. 


JrfmcfysBooft* 

No.  XXXVI. 


SEPARATION. 

BY  MISS  PARDOE. 

There  is,  perhaps,  nothing  in  life,  save 
actual  suffering,  which  unhinges  the  spi¬ 
rit,  and  depresses  the  heart,  like  the 
wrenching  away  of  those  kindly  feelings 
and  affections  which  have  grown  and 
strengthened  with  us  during  years  of  hap¬ 
piness  and  tranquillity.  It  is  sweet  to 
gain  a  friend,  but  it  is  a  hundred-fold 
more  bitter  to  lose  one.  The  welling  out 
of  new  sensibilities,  like  the  bursting  forth 
of  an  untasted  ground  spring,  is  an  ac¬ 
cession  of  enjoyment ;  a  delight  rather  of 
anticipation  than  of  possession  ;  but  the 
wifhering  up  of  old,  and  cherished,  and 
kindly  emotions,  is  a  sear  and  a  blight  to 
the  spirit ;  an  unrivetting  of  life’s  roseate 
chain  ;  a  casting  forth  of  the  waters  of 
freshness  upon  sand  ;  a  relinquishment 
of  some  of  the  highest  privileges  of  exist¬ 
ence.  The  heart  is  as  a  volume  which 
has  many  leaves,  and  whose  every  page  is 
a  deathless  record  ;  it  can  be  inscribed 
upon  but  once,  and  the  characters  of  that 
inscription  are  indelible.  The  gay  of 
spirit  may  indeed  glaze  over  the  surface 
which  bears  some  outworn  or  withered 
sentiment  with  the  world’s  varnish,  but 
they  can  never  obliterate  the  traces  of  its 
existence ;  for  evil  or  for  good,  it  is  re¬ 
gistered  there  for  ever  !  The  fiery  pas¬ 
sions,  the  hot  impulses,  the  reckless  trans- 
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prcssions  of  our  youth,  the  more  crafty, 
calm,  and  speculative  sins  of  mature  lite, 
and  the  cold  ofF-fallings  of  decaying  na¬ 
ture,  each  period  writes  its  own  characters 
upon  the  heart’s  pages,  and  even  the  grave 
fails  to  outwear  the  impression.  How 
little  do  we  reck  of  this,  as  day  after  day, 
and  year  after  year,  we  inscribe  in  letters 
of  fire  our  own  condemnation  !  Sweeter, 
gentler,  are  the  records  of  tenderness, 
friendship,  and  affection,  written  as  by 
the  petals  of  a  paseion  flower  ;  every  soft 
feeling  has  its  niche  in  the  temple  of  the 
heart ;  every  beloved  one  is  an  idol  raised 
on  the  pedestal  within  that  niche ;  and 
who  could  coldly  bear  the  casting  down 
of  bnt  one  of  this  cherished  row  of  the 
heart’s  statuary  ?  Yet,  by  how  frail  a 
tenure  do  we  seem  to  hold  our  best  bless¬ 
ings — how  many  are  the  ways  by  which 
the  friend  we  have  cherished  in  our  spi¬ 
rit’s  core  may  escape  us  !  Even  when 
we  are  smiling  at  our  fancied  security  in 
the  heart  which  we  have  won  to  ourselves, 
it  may  be  wrenched  from  us  by  one  per¬ 
haps  unworthy  to  receive  it  in  the  re¬ 
bound  ;  and  then  comes  a  train  of  life’s 
most  bitter  trials  ;  the  cold  smile — the 
averted  eye — the  soulless  laugh — the  pas¬ 
sionless  look — and  the  icebolt  of  isola¬ 
tion,  fall  heavily  on  the  blossoms  of  the 
spirit.  But  how  much  more  dark  does 
this  withering  of  the  heart  become,  when 
we  are  torn  by  the  chances  and  the  changes 
of  existence,  from  among  those  who  have 
been  the  sharers  of  our  weal  and  woe  for 
a  long  period  ;  first,  there  is  the  dread  of 
approaching  separation,  the  ingenous  self- 
torture  of  anticipating  regrets ;  then  the 
actual  pang  of  parting  words,  and  looks, 
and  enfoldings  of  affection — that  lip  qui¬ 
vering,  w’hose  smile  we  had  been  used  to 
watch  for,  as  the  wearied  mariner  looks 
for  the  light  of  morning — that  eye  clouded, 
which  we  had  so  often  seen  laugh  out  in 
lustre  !  Those  who  have  not  experienced 
such  a  separation,  have  never  known  the 
heart’s  midnight — and  almost  worse  than 
this  (for  even  the  moment  of  parting  has  its 
excitement  to  counterbalance  its  misery), 
is  the  dreary  void  which  succeeds  depar¬ 
ture  ;  the  feeling  of  solitude  among  crowds, 
the  new  scenes,  new  faces,  and  new  pur¬ 
suits  which  demand  no  token  of  our  sym¬ 
pathy  and  interest,  and  which,  at  such  a 
moment,  fail  in  their  turn  to  yield  any. 
Dark  and  cheerless  as  is  this  spirit-void, 
the  evil  will  yet  bear  augmentation;  there 
still  remains  another  link  to  wrench  away, 
another  bond  to  burst  asunder,  the  tie  of 
country.  Alone  upon  the  ocean,  we  have 
time  to  think  upon  our  bereavements  ;  the 
friendships  we  had  fostered,  the  feelings 
we  had  indulged,  the  affections  we  had 
encouraged,  until  they  had  over-run  our 


heart — *we  feel  that  the  skein  of  social  life 
is  unravelled,  and  that  the  end  of  it  has 
escaped  us.  As  the  stately  ship  speeds 
majestically  on  her  way,  those  who  linger 
On  the  shore  to  wave  their  farewell,  be¬ 
come  a  confused  and  undistinguishable 
mass ;  we  know  not  the  friend  of  our 
bosom  watching  our  departure  in  agony 
of  spirit,  from  the  stranger  to  whom  our 
progress  is  but  a  pastime ;  the  breeze  fills 
our  sails,  and  like  a  sea-bird  the  vessel 
spreads  her  wings  to  the  wind,  and  hur¬ 
ries  on  her  way.  The  loved  shores  of  our 
country  become  but  as  a  thread  of  mist 
stretched  along  the  edge  of  the  vast  ocean 
over  which  we  journey  ;  we  look  into  our 
own  hearts,  and  wc  are — alone  !  Then 
every  past  enjoyment  is  enhanced  to  us 
by  memory  ;  every  friend  dearer  to  us 
when  we  are  about  to  part  for  a  time, 
perhaps  for  ever,  as  the  marine  glow-worm 
on  the  coast  near  Chioggia  is  ever  most 
resplendent  before  a  storm.  We  have  to 
form  new  friendships,  to  cement  new  ties, 
to  nurse  new  hopes ;  but  these  grow 
slowly  on  a  mind  of  sensibility  ;  friends 
must  be  proved  ere  they  can  be  valued  ; 
ties  must  be  tightened  by  vicissitude,  or 
their  tension  is  unfelt ;  hopes  must  be 
engendered  in  awakening  spirit,  or  they 
will  fail  to  interest. 

To  the  isolated  heart,  the  world  is  an 
unexplored  country  ;  and  for  awhile  it  is 
a  wilderness  ;  it  may  contain  fertility  and 
pleasaunce,  but  lor  a  time  they  are  unex¬ 
perienced  and  unenjoyed  ;  it  may  be  a 
land  of  flowers  and  sunshine,  but  the  dark 
season  comes  ere  the  blossoms  expand,  or 
the  rays  of  summer  brighten  the  heart’s 
creation — all  is  but  a  chance,  for  it  has 
its  rocks  and  its  quicksands,  as  well  as  its 
bowers  and  its  valleys ;  it  may  prove  a 
future  of  evil,  or  it  may  prove  one  of 
good  ;  we  are  voyagers  cast  forth  on  the 
ocean  without  sail  or  rudder,  we  know  not 
what  wind  may  impel,  what  tide  may 
drift  us  onward.  The  very  feelings  which 
in  bygone  days  have  endeared  us  to  fond 
hearts  and  gentle  spirits,  may  be  perhaps 
those  most  calculated  to  estrange  the  af¬ 
fections  of  others ;  the  animal  spirits 
whose  flow  may  have  gladdened  a  fond 
circle,  fail,  or  become  enfeebled  beneath  a 
sense  of  isolation,  and  lose  at  once  their 
elasticity  and  their  effervescence  ;  the  cha¬ 
racter  is  formed  by  circumstances  ;  they 
act  as  a  thermometer  to  inhabit  its  several 
changes  and  gradations ;  sickness  and 
sorrow  warp  the  natural  impulses,  but 
nothing  so  effectually  lowers  the  tone  of 
the  mind,  and  damps  the  energy  of  the 
spirit,  as  the  severing  of  fond  ties  and 
kindly  affections.  Had  I  an  enemy,  I 
could  scarcely  from  my  heart’s  centre 
wish  him  such  a  fate  ;  and  for  a  friend,  I 
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would  deprecate  it  as  the  mightiest  mental 
misery  on  earth. 

Those  who,  like  myself,  have  experi¬ 
enced  this  unclasping  of  the  social  chain, 
which  had  bound  them  within  a  circle 
endeared  alike  by  association  and  by  kind¬ 
ness,  will  understand  my  feelings ;  and 
to  those  who  have  not,  I  now  say  vale , 
trusting  that  they  may  ever  continue  to 
judge  of  the  subject  only  by  theory. 

National  Magazine. 


Slvts  anU  j&ctences. 


EFFICACY  OF  THE  CHLORURET  OF 
LIME  AS  A  DISINFECTING  AGENT. 

Messrs.  Orfiler,  Lesuer,  Gerdy,  and 
Hennelle,  having  been  requested  by  the 
Procureur  du  Roi  to  examine  the  body  of 
an  individual  who  was  suspected  to  have 
been  poisoned,  (in  Paris,)  and  who  had 
been  dead  nearly  a  month,  found  the  smell 
so  insupportable,  that  they  were  induced 
to  try  the  application  of  the  chloruret  of 
lime,  as  recommended  by  Monsieur  La- 
barraque.  A  solution  of  this  substance 
was  frequently  sprinkled  over  the  body, 
and  produced  quite  a  marvellous  effect, 
for  in  a  very  short  time  after  the  unplea¬ 
sant  odour  was  completely  destroyed,  and 
the  surgeons  were  enabled  to  proceed  in 
comparative  comfort.  The  individual 
had  taken  poison. — Archives  Generate 
de  Medecin. 

H.  W.  Dewhurst. 

MARKING  INK. 

Moisten  the  linen  to  be  marked  with 
one  ounce  and  a  half  of  prepared  soda, 
and  the  same  quantity  of  gum  arabic  dis¬ 
solved  in  four  ounces  of  water ;  and  when 
dry,  write  the  characters  with  fifty  grains 
of  lunar  caustic,  one  dram  of  gum  arabic, 
and  fifty  grains  of  lamp  black  dissolved 
in  half  an  ounce  of  water.  The  above 
composition  will  resist  every  effort  to  re¬ 
move  it. 

improved  chronometers. 

In  the  public  exhibition  of  the  objects  of 
national  industry,  which  has  just  closed 
at  Neufchatel,  a  chronometer  was  pro¬ 
duced,  the  work  of  M  .  Houriet,  of  Lorbe, 
in  which  steel  was  employed  only  for  the 
main  spring  and  for  the  axes  of  the  mo¬ 
vers  ;  all  the  other  parts  were  of  brass, 
alloyed  gold,  gold  of  eighteen  carats,  and 
of  platinum,  and  amounted  in  number  to 
sixty-two  ;  all  the  pivots  turn  on  jewels, 
and  the  movements  of  the  free  escape¬ 
ment  are  performed  by  means  of  palettes 
of  precious  stones.  Some  artists  having 
observed  to  M.  Houriet  that  the  escape¬ 


ment  and  the  spiral  spring  not  being  of  steel, 
the  inconvenience  of  a  less  degree  of  elas¬ 
ticity  would  be  the  result ;  numerous  and 
successful  experiments  supplied  a  decisive 
answer  to  the  objection  ;  and  it  appears 
evident  that  gold,  when  hardened,  is  more 
elastic  than  hardened  steel  when  untem¬ 
pered.  During  six  days,  this  machine 
was  exposed  to  an  artificial  magnet,  of 
the  strength  of  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
pounds,  without  its  performance  being  in 
the  least  deranged.  This  new  method  of 
constructing  chronometers  may  be  of  the 
highest  importance  to  those  intrepid  navi¬ 
gators  who  may  explore  the  northern  re¬ 
gions,  in  which  the  magnetic  influence 
frequently  produces  a  very  sensible  effect 
upon  the  chronometers  constructed  in  the 
usual  tv  ay. 

COMPRESSION  OF  WATER. 

The  following  are  the  results  obtained 
by  Mr.  Parkins,  from  experiments  on  the 
progressive  compression  of  water,  with 
high  degrees  of  force,  and  communicated 
to  the  Royal  Society.  The  column  of 
water  is  ISO  inches  in  height,  and  the 
pressure  of  one  atmosphere  is,  of  course, 
estimated  at  fourteen  pounds  : — . 


Atmospheres. 

Compression  in  Inches. 

10 . 

. .  0-189 

20 . 

. . .  0372 

30  ..... 

. .  ........  0-543 

40  ...... 

. . .  0*691 

50 . 

.......  . .  0-812 

GO  ....... 

. . . .  0*956 

70 . 

. *1*056 

80 . 

... .  1*087 

90 . 

.  1*288 

100  ..... 

. . .  1*422 

150 . 

.  1*914 

200  . 

.  2*440 

300  . 

. . .  3  339 

400  . 

.  4*193 

500  . 

.  5*987 

600  . 

. .  5*907 

700  ....... 

.  6*715 

800  . 

.  7-402 

900  . 

. . .  8*243 

1000  . . 

.  9*002 

2000  . 

. . ....15*833 

We  may  add,  that  the  cause  of  the  co¬ 
lour  of  the  Red  Sea,  which  has  given  rise 
to  various  conjectures,  has  been  decided 
by  the  Prussian  travellers,  M.  M.  Hemp- 
rich  and  Ehrenburg ;  the  account  of  whose 
researches  in  Egypt,  Assyria,  and  Arabia, 
will  speedily  appear.  Mr.  E.  remarked 
the  first,  that  the  colour  above  alluded  to 
arose  from  a  species  of  oscillatoria,  small 
vegetables,  or  animalcule,  connected  both 
With  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom. 
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SPIRIT  OF  THE 

public  journals. 


THE  MURDER  OF  ARCHBISHOP 
SHARPE. 

The  interest  with  which  everything  con¬ 
nected  with  the  more  striking  incidents  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott’s  historical  novels  is 
regarded,  will  perhaps  be  received  as  an 
apology  for  presenting  our  readers  with 
the  following  account  of  the  murder  of 
Archbishop  Sharpe,  from  a  manuscript  in 
the  British  Museum,  which  was  drawn 
up  a  few  weeks  after  the  commission  of 
the  horrid  deed.  Dr.  Sharpe  was  born 
May  13,  1G13,  and  arrived  at  the  dignity 
of  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  on  Decem¬ 
ber  15,  1GGI.  It  appears  that  the  assas¬ 
sination  of  this  amiable  and  distinguished 
prelate  was  directly  recommended,  some 
time  previous  to  its  perpetration,  by  the 
execrable  authors  of  those  horrid  publi¬ 
cations,  Napthali ,  and  Jus  Populi ;  who 
distinctly  declared,  that  44  no  more  ac¬ 
ceptable  gift  could  be  made  to  Jesus 
Christ,  than  the  sending  the  head  of  the 
venerable  Archbishop  Sharpe,  in  a  silver 
box,  to  the  king.’’  This  doctrine,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  prevailed  so  far  with  a  wretched 
fanatic,  one  James  Mitchell,  that  he  made 
an  attempt  to  assassinate  the  bishop  at 
noon-day,  in  the  principal  street  at  Edin¬ 
burgh  ;  but  having  failed  in  his  adven¬ 
ture,  was  tried  and  executed  for  his  of¬ 
fence.  On  the  3rd  of  May  following, 
eleven  wretches,  as  bigoted  and  blood¬ 
thirsty  as  their  archetype,  but  deficient  in 
the  courage  he  had  displayed,  with  Bal¬ 
four,  of  Burley,  at  their  head,  resolved 
upon  the  murder  of  this  venerable  prelate, 
which  they  accomplished  in  the  following 
manner  : — 

After  his  Grace  had  gone  from  the  se¬ 
cret  council,  where,  to  aggravate  their 
crime,  he  had  been  pleading  most  fer¬ 
vently  for  favours  to  them,  having  lodged 
at  a  village  called  Kennoway,  in  Fiffe, 
upon  Friday  night,  the  2nd  of  May,  he 
took  his  journey  next  morning,  at  ten 
o’clock,  towards  St.  Andrews;  and  his 
coachman  having  discovered  some  horse¬ 
men  near  to  Magus  (a  place  near  two 
miles  distant  from  St.  Andrews),  adver¬ 
tised  the  Archbishop  thereof,  asking  if  he 
should  drive  faster ;  which  his  Grace  dis¬ 
charged,  because,  he  said,  he  feared  no 
harm.  They  drawing  nearer,  his  daughter 
seeing  pistols  in  their  hands,  and  them 
riding  at  a  great  rate,  she  persuaded  her 
father  to  look  out,  and  he  therefore  desired 
his'coachman  to  drive  on;  who  had  cer¬ 
tainly  outdriven  them,  if  one  Balfour,  of 
Kimloch,  being  mounted  on  a  very  fleet 


horse,  had  not  cunningly  passed  the  coach 
(into  which  they  had  vainly  discharged 
many  shot)  ;  and  after  he  found  he  could 
not  wound  the  coachman,  because  the 
coach-whip  did  fright  the  sprightly  horse, 
wounded  the  postillion,  and  disabled  the 
foremost  coach-horses.  Whereupon  the 
rest  coming  up,  one  of  them,  with  a  blun¬ 
derbuss,  wounded  the  Lord  Primate  in 
the  coach  ;  and  others  of  them  called  to 
him  to  44  come  forth,  vile  dog  !  who  had 
betrayed  Christ  and  his  church,  and  to 
receive  what  he  deserved,  for  his  wicked¬ 
ness  against  the  kirk  of  Scotland  ;”  ana 
reproached  him  with  Mr.  James  Mitchell’s 
death.  Whilst  he  was  in  the  coach,  one 
run  him  through  with  a  sword,  under  his 
shoulder  ;  the  rest  pulled  him  violently 
out  of  the  coach.  His  daughter  came  out, 
and  on  her  knees  began  to  beg  mercy  to 
her  father  ;  but  they  beat  her,  and  tram¬ 
pled  her  down.  The  Lord  Primate,  with 
a  very  great  calmness  said,  44  Gentlemen, 
I  know  not  that  ever  I  injured  any  of 
you  ;  and  if  I  did,  I  promise  I  will  make 
what  reparation  you  can  propose.”  44  Vil¬ 
lain,  and  Judas  !”  said  they, 44  and  enemy 
to  God  and  his  people,  you  shall  now 
have  the  reward  of  your  enmity  to  God’s 
people  !”  Which  words  were  followed 
with  many  mortal  wounds,  the  first  being 
a  deep  one  above  his  eye  ;  and  though  he 
put  them  in  mind  that  he  was  a  minister, 
and  pulling  off  his  cap,  showed  them  his 
grey  hairs,  entreating,  that  if  they  would 
not  spare  bis  life,  they  would  at  least 
allow  him  some  little  time  for  prayer. 
They  returned  him  no  other  answer,  but 
that  God  would  not  hear  so  base  a  dog  as 
he  was  ;  and  for  quarter,  they  told  him, 
that  the  stroke?  they  were  then  giving 
were  the  quarter  he  was  to  expect.  Not¬ 
withstanding  of  all  which,  and  of  a  shot 
which  pierced  bis  body  above  his  right 
pap,  and  of  other  strokes,  which  cut  his 
hands,  whilst  he  was  holding  them  up  to 
heaven,  in  prayer,  he  raised  himself  upon 
his  knees,  and  uttered  only  these  words, 
44  God  forgive  you  all  !”  After  which, 
by  many  strokes,  that  cut  his  skull  to 
pieces,  he  fell  down  dead.  But  some  ot 
them,  imagining  they  had  heard  him 
groan,  returned,  saying  that  he  was  of  the 
nature  of  a  cat,  and  so  they  would  go 
back,  and  give  one  stroke  more  for  the 
glory  of  God  ;  and  having  stirred  about 
the  brains  in  the  skull  with  the  point  of 
their  swords,  they  took  an  oath  of  their 
servants  not  to  reveal  their  names  ;  and 
so  desiring  to  take  up  their  priest,  they 
rode  back  to  Magus,  crying  aloud,  that 
Judas  was  killed  !  and  from  thence  made 
their  escape.  But  God  having,  in  an  un¬ 
expected  way,  furnished  probation  against 
all  who  were  present,  it  cannot  but  with 
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a  dutiful  confidence  be  expected,  that  his 
Divine  Majesty,  who  is  so  highly  offended, 
will,  by  the  same  care,  bring  the  assassi¬ 
nates  themselves  to  suffer  for  that  crime. 

This  simple  but  striking  narrative  will 
be  found  to  accord  entirely  with  the  beau¬ 
tiful  picture  of  this  catastrophe,  painted 
by  Allan,  and  engraved  by  Burnett.  We 
have  no  right  to  marvel  at  the  merciless 
conduct  of  General  Claverhouse,  when 
any  members  of  this  bloodthirsty  gang  of 
fanatics  chanced  to  fall  into  his  hands. 
It  was  right  that  it  should  be  meted  to 
them,  even  as  they  meted  it  to  others. 

Literary  Magnet. 


ON  THE  MUSIC  OF  NATURE. 

How  a  certain  disposition  of  certain 
sounds  should,  through  the  medium  of 
the  ear,  raise,  depress,  or  tranquillize  the 
spirits,  is  a  problem  difficult  to  be  solved ; 
yet,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  all  are 
convinced  of  its  truth ;  and,  to  gratify 
this  universal  feeling,  Nature  seems  to 
have  mingled  harmony  in  all  her  works. 
Each  crowded  and  tumultuous  city  may 
properly  be  called  a  temple  to  discord ; 
but  wherever  Nature  holds  undisputed 
dominion,  music  is  the  partner  of  her 
empire.  The  “  lonely  voice  of  waters,” 
the  hum  of  bees,  the  chorus  of  birds  ; 
nay,  if  these  be  wanting,  the  very  breeze 
that  rustles  through  the  foliage  is  music. 
From  this  music  of  Nature,  solitude  gains 
all  her  charms  ;  for  dead  silence,  such  as 
that  which  precedes  thunder-storms,  ra¬ 
ther  terrifies  than  delights  the  mind  : — 

"  On  earth  ’twas  yet  all  calm  around, 

A  pulseless  silence,  dread,  profound — 

More  awful  than  the  tempest’s  sound !’’ 

Perhaps  it  is  the  idea  of  mortality 
thereby  awakened,  that  makes  absolute 
stillness  so  awful.  We  cannot  bear  to 
think  that  even  Nature  herself  is  inani¬ 
tion  ;  we  love  to  feel  her  pulse  throbbing 
beneath  us,  and  listen  to  her  accents  amid 
the  still  retirements  of  her  deserts.  That 
solitude  in  truth,  which  is  described  by 
our  poets,  as  expanding  the  heart,  and 
tranquillizing  the  passions,  though  far 
removed  from  the  inharmonious  din  of 
worldly  business,  is  yet  varied  by  such 
gentle  sounds  as  are  most  likely  to  make 
the  heart  beat  in  unison  with  the  serenity 
of  all  surrounding  objects.  Thus  Gray — 

“  Now  fades  the  glimmering  landscape  on  my 
sight. 

And  all  the  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds, 

Save  where  the  beetle  wheels  his  droning  flight, 
And  drowsy  tinklings  lull  the  distant  folds  1 

Even  when  Nature  arrays  herself  in  all 
her  terrors,  when  the  thunder  roars  above 
our  heads,  and  man,  as  he  listens  to  the 


sound,  shrinks  at  the  sense  of  his  own 
insignificance — even  this,  without  at  all 
derogating  from  its  awful  character,  may 
be  termed  a  grand  chorus  in  the  music 
of  Nature. 

Almost  every  scene  in  the  creation  has 
its  peculiar  music,  by  which  its  character, 
as  cheering,  melancholy,  awful,  or  lulling, 
is  marked  and  defined.  This  appears  in 
the  alternate  succession  of  day  and  night. 
When  the  splendour  of  day  has  departed, 
how  consonant  with  the  sombre  gloom  of 
night  is  the  hum  of  the  beetle,  or  the 
lonely,  plaintive  voice  of  the  nightingale. 
But  more  especially,  as  the  different  sea¬ 
sons  revolve,  a  corresponding  variation 
takes  place  in  fhe  music  of  Nature.  As 
winter  approaches,  the  voice  of  birds, 
which  cheered  the  days  of  summer,  ceases ; 
the  breeze  that  was  lately  singing  among 
the  leaves,  now  shrilly  hisses  through  the 
naked  boughs ;  and  the  rill,  that  but  a 
short  time  ago  murmured  softly,  as  it 
flowed  along,  now,  swelled  by  tributary 
waters,  gushes  headlong  in  a  deafening 
torrent. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  in  vain  that,  in  the 
full  spirit  of  prophetic  song,  Isaiah  has 
called  upon  the  mountains  to  break  forth 
into  singing ;  “  the  forests,  and  every 
tree  thereof.”  Thus  we  may  literally  be 
said  to  “  find  tongues  in  trees — books  in 
the  running  ^brooks ;”  and,  as  we  look 
upward  to  the  vault  of  Heaven,  we  are 
inclined  to  believe  that — 

“  There’s  not  the  smallest  orb  which  we  behold. 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings. 

Still  quiriitg  to  the  young-eyed  cherubim  ; 

Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls  ; 

But  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it.” 

Ibid. 


^elettor, 

AND 

LITERARY  NOTICES  OF 
NEW  WORKS. 

BRIGADE  OF  SAILORS. 

Regularly  every  day  after  their  mess 
(for  they  messed  generally  on  a  green  in 
the  village  of  East  Zuburg)  they  would 
start  off  to  their  u  hunt,”  as  they  called 
it,  in  parties  headed  by  a  petty  officer. 
Then  they  would  leap  the  dykes,  which 
their  poles  enabled  them  to  do,  and  dash 
through  those  which  they  could  not  other¬ 
wise  cross  ;  they  were  like  a  set  of  New¬ 
foundland  dogs  in  the  marshes,  and  when 
they  spied  a  few  riflemen  of  the  French, 
they  ran  at  them  helter-skelter  :  then  pis¬ 
tol,  cutlass,  and  pike,  went  to  work  in 
downright  earnest.  The  French  soldiers 
did  not  at  all  relish  the  tars ;  and  no 
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wonder,  for  the  very  appearance  of  them 
was  terrific,  and  quite  out  of  the  usual 
order  of  things.  Each  man  seemed  a  sort 
of  Paul  Jones — tarred,  belted,  and  cut~ 
lassed  as  they  were.  Had  we  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  storm  Flushing,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  they  would  have  carried  the  breach 
themselves.  The  scenes  which  their  ec¬ 
centricities  every  hour  presented  were 
worthy  of  the  pencil  of  Hogarth.  Among 
the  most  humorous  of  these,  were  their 
drills,  musters,  and  marchings,  or,  as  they 
generally  called  such  proceedings,  “  play¬ 
in'./  at  soldiers."  All  that  their  officers 
did,  had  no  effect  in  keeping  either  silence 
or  regularity ;  those  officers,  however, 
were  “  part  and  parcel  of  the  same  mate¬ 
rial  as  the  Jacks  themselves,  and  as  able 
to  go  through  the  pipeclay  regularity  of 
rank  and  file,  as  to  deliver  a  sermon  on 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.  But  the 
fact  !is,  they  were  not  either  expected  or 
intended  to  be  regular  troops,  and  their 
drills  were  merely  adopted  to  teach  them 
to  keep  together  in  line  when  marching 
from  one  place  to  another ;  so  that  they 
might  not  go  about  the  country  after  the 
manner  of  a  troop  of  donkeys.  These 
marches  and  drills  afforded  the  highest 
degree  of  amusement,  both  to  soldiers  and 
officers  ;  the  disproportion  in  the  sizes  of 
the  men- -the  front  rank  man,  perhaps, 
four  feet  one,  while  the  rear  rank  man 
was  six  feet  two  ;  the  giving  of  the  word 
from  the  “  middy,”  always  accompanied 
by  a  “  G —  d —  the  gibes  and  jeers  of 

the  men  themselves.  “  Heads  up,  you 
beggar  of  a  corporal  there,”  a  little  slang¬ 
going  Jack  would  cry  out  from  the  rear 
rank,  well  knowing  that  his  size  secured 
him  from  the  observation  of  the  officer. 
Then  perhaps  the  man  immediately  be¬ 
fore  him,  to  show  his  sense  of  decorum, 
would  turn  round  and  remark,  “  I  say, 
who  made  you  a  fugle-man,  master  Billy  ? 
can’t  ye  behave  like  a  sodger  afore  the 
commander,  eh  ?”  Then  from  another 
part  of  the  squad,  a  stentorian  roar  would 
arise,  with,  “  I’ll  not  stand  this,  if  I  do, 

- me  ;  here’s  this  here - Murphy 

stickin’  a  sword  into  my  starn.”  Then 
perhaps  the  middy  would  give  the  word 
“  Right  face"  in  order  to  prepare  for 
marching  ;  but  some  turned  right  and 
some  left,  while  others  turned  right  round, 
and  were  faced  by  their  opposite  rank 
man.  This  confusion  in  a  few  minutes, 
however,  would  be  rectified,  and  the  word 
u  March"  given.  Off  they  went,  some 
whistling  a  quickstep,  and  others  imi¬ 
tating  the  sound  of  a  drum  with  his  voice, 
and  keeping  time  with  the  whistler,  “  row 
dididow,  dididow,  row  dow,  dow” — every 
sort  of  antic  trick  began  immediately, 
particularly  treading  on  each  others’  heels. 


I  once  saw  a  fellow  suddenly  jump  out 
of  the  line  of  march,  crying  out,  “  I  be 
d —  if  Riley  hasn’t  spikes  in  his  toes,  an’ 
I  won’t  march  afore  him  any  longer,” 
and  then  coolly  fell  in  at  the  rear.  u  Keep 
the  step,”  then  was  bandied  about,  with 
a  thousand  similar  expressions,  slapping 
each  other’s  hats  down  upon  their  eyes, 
elbowing,  jostling,  and  joking — away  they 
went  to  beat  the  bushes  for  Frenchmen  ; 
and  even  when  under  the  fire  of  both  the 
hidden  riflemen  and  the  rampart  guns, 
their  jollity  was  unabated.  One  of  these 
odd  fellows  was  hit  in  the  leg  by  a  riflle- 
ball,  which  broke  the  bones,  and  he  fell  ; 
it  was  in  a  hot  pursuit  which  he  and 
a  few  others  were  engaged  in  after  a 
couple  of  riflemen,  who  had  ventured  a 
little  too  far  from  thtir  position,  when, 
seeing  that  he  could  follow  no  farther,  he 
took  off  his  tarry  hat  and  flung  it  with  all 
his  might  after  them  ;  u  There,  you  beg¬ 
gars,  I  wish  it  was  a  long  eighteen  for 
your  sakes.”  The  poor  fellow  was  car¬ 
ried  off  by  his  comrades,  and  taken  to  the 
hospital,  where  he  died. 

The  Military  Sketch  Book. 


RUSSIAN  COACHMEN. 

This  is  the  place  to  make  mention  of  the 
Russian  coachman,  whose  address  and  in¬ 
trepidity  deserve  to  be  recorded.  Placed 
upon  his  seat,  and  driving  four  horses 
abreast,  with  coids  for  reins,  which  he 
bolds  in  both  hands,  a  Russian  coachman 
seems  to  know  not  what  danger  is  ;  and, 
so  that  the  road  be  not  altogether  broken 
up,  he  dashes  alonjg  at  full  gallop,  making 
but  a  very  rare  use  of  his  whip,  which 
hangs  upon  one  of  his  arms,  his  voice 
being  sufficient  to  uige  forward  his  inde¬ 
fatigable  steeds.  During  a  stage,  which 
is  frequently  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
wersts^fmore  than  eight  French  leagues,) 
he  never  ceases  for  a  moment  speaking  to 
his  horses,  which  appear  to  understand 
him  ;  and  less  despotic  with  them  than 
his  lord  is  towards  him,  he  never  gives 
them  an  order  or  recommendation,  with¬ 
out  stating  the  motives.  I  made  the  ser¬ 
vant,  who  served  us  as  interpreter,  trans¬ 
late  some  of  these  perpetual  monologues, 
which  are  seldom  interrupted,  and  then 
only  by  a  national  song.  The  Russian 
coachman  varies  his  discourse  and  the  in¬ 
flexions  of  his  voice  according  to  the  age, 
physical  force,  or  moral  qualities  of  each 
of  his  four  horses — he  addresses  himself 
to  the  experience  of  the  oldest,  and  points 
out  to  him  the  necessity  of  showing  a 
good  example  to  his  comrades ;  he  re¬ 
proaches  with  idleness  one  which  has  re¬ 
mained  several  days  in  the  stable,  and 
tells  him  that  he  should  expiate  this 
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shameful  inactivity  by  renewed  ardour  ; 
he  observes  to  the  largest,  that  he  must 
no  doubt  have  too  great  a  heart  to  allow 
himself  to  be  surpassed  by  less  vigorous 
horses ;  and  he  tells  the  youngest,  that 
he  is  fortunate  in  being  joined  to  steeds 
remarkable  for  the  good  service  they  have 
performed,  and  that  he  ought,  by  an  ex¬ 
ertion  of  zeal,  to  show  himself  worthy  of 
so  honourable  an  association.  Such  is 
the  exact  meaning  of  the  conversation 
which  the  Russian  coachman  carries  on 
with  his  horses  ;  his  words,  sometimes 
kind  and  encouraging,  and  sometimes  re¬ 
proachful,  exercise  a  great  influence  on 
these  intelligent  animals ;  and  when  he 
is  perfectly  satisfied  with  them  he  rewards 
them  by  calling  them  his  little  pigeons . 
This  is  the  most  flattering  mark  of  ap¬ 
probation  that  he  can  give  them,  the  pi¬ 
geon  being  an  object  of  love  and  admira¬ 
tion  to  the  Russian  people.  The  most 
affectionate  care  is  taken  of  these  birds, 
and  to  kill  or  eat  them  is  considered  a 
culpable  action.  The  intrepidity  of  the 
Russian  coachmen,  and  their  contempt 
of  danger,  sometimes  puts  to  a  rude  proof 
the  courage  of  the  travellers  and  the  so¬ 
lidity  of  his  carriage.  To  get  over  the 
ground  as  rapidly  as  possible,  is  consi¬ 
dered  by  them  their  first  duty ;  driving  at 
full  stretch,  they  trouble  themselves  but 
little  with  what  takes  place  behind  them, 
all  they  care  for  being  to  arrive  at  the 
next  stage.  There  is  a  story  told  of  a 
Russian  coachman  driving  up  to  the  post- 
house  with  only  one-half  of  the  carriage; 
the  other  half,  with  the  travellers,  having 
been  left  a  league  behind  in  the  middle  of 
the  road,  the  rapid  rate  at  which  he  drove, 
and  his  incessant  cries  and  singing,  hav¬ 
ing  prevented  him  from  perceiving  the 
accident.  Full  of  confidence  in  their  ad¬ 
dress,  the  Russian  coachmen  habitually 
neglect  those  precautions  so  often  neces¬ 
sary  in  travelling,  and  yet  it  seldom  hap¬ 
pens  that  they  are  at  a  loss  to  repair  an 
accident.  Their  industrious  hands  turn 
everything  to  account.  They  quickly 
transform  a  branch  into  an  axletree,  and 
make  a  strong  rope  out  of  some  shreds  of 
beech  bark.  No  matter  how  serious  the 
accident  may  be  of  which  you  have  to 
complain,  the  first  word  of  the  Russian 
peasant  is,  nitchevau ,  (it  is  nothing  ;) 
and  he  adds,  nebos ,  (don’t  be  afraid.) 
In  the  villages,  these  men  preserve  for  a 
long  time  the  ingenious  character  of  child¬ 
hood  ;  everything  furnishes  them  an  oc¬ 
casion  for  sport.  On  arriving  at  the  post- 
house,  you  see  fifteen  or  twenty  long- 
bearded  peasants  assembled  before  it,  who 
leaving  to  chance  to  decide  which  of  them 
shall  furnish  horses  and  drive  you  to  the 
next  stage,  take  hold  of  the  right  trace, 


and  then  shifting  their  hands  alternately? 
he  whose  hand  first  attains  the  extremity 
of  the  cord,  is  the  man  fixed  upon  by 
fortune,  and  he  hastens  amidst  the  noisy 
felicitations  of  his  comrades  to  fulfil  the 
task  allotted  to  him  by  chance.  There  is 
no  country  in  the  world  where  travelling 
is  at  the  same  time  so  cheap  and  so  rapid. 
In  the  interior  of  the  empire,  the  rate  is 
five  kopecks,  (one  sous,)  a  werst  for  each 
horse,  which  is  about  seven  sous  for  each 
French  post,  (or  five  and  a  half  miles.) 
The  pour  bone  to  the  postilion  is  not  a 
right,  but  depends  upon  the  generosity  of 
the  traveller,  who  may  be  magnificent  at 
a  very  slender  expense.  By  giving  a 
piece  of  eighty  kopecks,  (sixteen  sous,) 
for  the  whole  stage,  which  is  often  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  wersts,  you  acquire 
a  right  to  the  most  unlimited  gratitude, 
the  demonstrations  of  which  are  not  spared 
by  the  postilion  ;  and  you  have  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  hearing  him  holloa  out  as  he  ap¬ 
proaches  the  post-house,  u  Make  haste, 
make  haste,  1  bring  you  eagles Should 
the  travellers  be  niggardly,  the  driver  in¬ 
timates  to  his  brethren  of  the  whip  that 
his  fare  consists  of  ravens.  Who  would 
refuse  to  pass  for  an  eagle  at  so  cheap  a 
rate — Six  Mois  en  Russie ,  par  M.  Ance - 
lot,  translated  for  the  Atlas. 


A  LUNAR  GUIDE-POST. 

We  fell  in  with  a  Bushman  and  his  wife. 
On  questioning  them  about  the  probabi¬ 
lity  of  finding  water  in  our  route,  the 
hunter,  pointing  to  a  certain  part  of  the 
heavens,  told  us,  that  if  we  rode  hard,  we 
should  find  water  by  the  time  the  moon 
stood  there.  This  indicated  a  distance  of 
not  less  than  fifty  miles.  Yet  it  was  a 
consolation  to  know  that  we  should  find 
water  even  within  that  distance.  Reward¬ 
ing  our  informant  with  a  bit  of  tobacco, 
we  pushed  on  with  redoubled  speed. 

Thomson's  Southern  Africa. 

DYING  CONSOLATION. 

Addressed  to  the  Rev.  Steven  M or  ell. 

My  beloved  Friend. — I  really  know  not 
in  what  manner  to  address  you.  From 
the  intelligence  of  the  last  two  days,  I  am 
distressed  to  gather  that  your  illness 
threatens  the  most  fatal  result,  and  I  am 
compelled  to  fear  that  the  scenes  of  this 
world  are  fast  closing  upon  you.  You 
will  know  how  to  pardon  the  selfishness 
of  your  friends,  who  cannot  but  grieve 
deeply  at  the  apprehension  for  their  own 
loss  ;  although  they  are  well  assured  that 
this,  their  loss,  ought  not  to  be  weighed 
against  your  eternal  gain. 
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llut  it  is  the  thought  of  your  nearness 
to  the  invisible  world,  which  embarrasses 
me  in  writing.  I  feel  an  awe  upon  my 
mind,  while  I  write  to  one  who  i3  now 
almost  a  spirit  of  light.  It  seems  to  me, 
that  this  is  an  hour  of  converse  with  hea¬ 
ven.  And  as  to  my  attempting  to  address 
to  you  those  consolations  which  are  so 
often  needed  in  the  prospect  of  dissolu¬ 
tion,  it  would  be  presumption.  O  my 
friend,  how  richly  will  you  drink  those 
consolations  which  we  must  be  content  to 
take  sparingly  in  a  cup  of  bitterness  ! 
How  fully  will  you  know  that  unseen 
world,  of  which  we  can  form  so  rude  con¬ 
ceptions  !  And  how  will  you  see  and 
adore  that  incarnate  Saviour,  whom  we 
seeing  not,  love  but  so  unworthily  !  This 
it  is,  I  know,  which  cheers  and  animates 
your  mind  in  your  long  affliction  ;  and 
this  it  is  which  gives  an  attraction  and  a 
loveliness  even  to  the  dark  shadow  of 
death.  w  I  will  fear  no  evil,  because  thou 
art  with  me.”  For  ever  blessed  be  his 
glorious  name,  1  see  in  your  happy  mind 
the  fruit  of  his  redemption,  the  faithful¬ 
ness  of  his  promises.  He  has  been  your 
hope,  and  now  your  hope  does  not  dis¬ 
appoint  you. 

I  feel  deeply  on  account  of  your  dear 
family,  and  the  church  over  which  God 
has  placed  you,  in  such  peace  and  pro¬ 
mised  happiness.  But  I  hope  that  those 
who  see  your  heaven,  having  its  present 
commencement,  will  be  enabled  to  give 
up  their  own  wills,  with  submission,  and 
say,  u  Not  as  I  will,  but  as  Thou  wilt.” 
I  trust  that  He  who  is  a  very  present  help 
in  trouble,  will  comfort  their  minds,  and 
strengthen  them  to  believe  and  confess 
that  “  He  doth  all  things  well.”  And 
the  Church  of  God  shall  be  fed  by  the 
great  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  Souls. 
Your  case  has  been  constantly  and  anxi¬ 
ously  remembered  in  prayer  by  your  af¬ 
fectionate  people. 

And  now,  my  beloved  friend,  the  time 
now  draw3  near  when  we  must  part.  I 
have  to  thank  you  for  much  of  sweet 
society  and  friendship.  And  whatsoever 
be  the  troubled  destiny  of  my  life,  I  shall 
look  back  with  pleasure  on  the  short 
course  of  our  earthly  intercourse,  and  shall 
look  forward  with  joy  to  the  time  when 
we  may  hope  to  renew  our  intercourse  in 
that  world  of  light  whose  frontier  you  are 
now  gaining  before  me.  Meanwhile,  my 
friend,  farewell  —  farewell  —  but  not  for 
ever  !  May  the  great  God  himself  be 
with  you,  when  you  pass  through  the 
waters.  May  his  Spirit  give  you  joy  in 
death  ;  and  if  in  the  sabbath  of  the  blessed 
you  should  think  of  a  friend  who  once 
loved  you  as  his  own  soul,  think  on  him 
as  one  who  does  hope  to  be  favoured 
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again  to  worship  God  in  company  with 
you,  and  with  a  beloved  Parent,  now  in 
heaven. 

[Mr.  Morell  was  dead  before  the  letter 
was  received.] — From  the  Memoirs  and 
Remains  of  John  Brown  Jefferson ,  Mi¬ 
nister  of  A  tier  cliff e. 


CHARACTER  OF  HINDOOS. 

I  have  found  a  race,  of  gentle  and  tem¬ 
perate  habits  ;  with  a  natural  talent  and 
acuteness  beyond  the  ordinary  level  of 
mankind,  and  with  a  thirst  for  general 
knowledge  which  even  the  renowned  and 
inquisitive  Athenians  can  hardly  have 
surpassed  or  equalled.  Prejudiced,  in¬ 
deed,  they  are,  in  favour  of  their  ancient 
superstitions  ;  nor  should  I  think,  to  say 
the  truth,  more  favourably  of  the  charac¬ 
ter,  or  augur  more  happily  of  the  eventual 
conversion  and  perseverance  of  any  man 
or  set  of  men,  whom  a  light  consideration 
could  stir  from  their  paternal  creed,  or 
who  received  the  word  of  truth  without 
cautious  and  patient  inquiry.  But  I  am 
yet  to  learn,  that  the  idolatry  which  sur¬ 
rounds  us  is  more  enthralling  in  its  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  human  mind  than  those  beau¬ 
tiful  phantoms  and  honied  sorceries  which 
lurked  beneath  the  laurels  of  Delos  and 
Daphne,  and  floated  on  the  clouds  of 
Olympus.  I  am  not  yet  convinced,  that 
the  miserable  bondage  of  castes,  and  the 
consequences  of  breaking  that  bondage, 
are  more  grievous  to  be  endured  by  the 
modern  Indian  than  those  ghastly  and 
countless  shapes  of  death  which  beset  the 
path  of  the  Roman  convert.  And  wha 
shall  make  me  believe,  that  the  same 
word  of  the  Most  High,  which  consigned 
to  the  moles  and  the  bats  the  idols  of 
Chaldee  and  Babylon,  and  dragged  down 
the  lying  father  of  Gods  and  men  from 
his  own  Capitol,  and  the  battlements  of 
his  “  Eternal  City,”  must  yet  arrest  its 
victorious  wheels  on  the  banks  of  the 
Indus  or  Ganges,  and  admit  the  trident 
of  Siva  to  share,  with  the  Cross,  a  divided 
empire  ? — [This  testimony  is  peculiarly 
valuable.]  —  Bishop  Heber's  Charge  to 
the  Clergy  of  Calcutta. 


COWARDICE  OF  THE  LION.  ’ 

My  friend,  Diederik  Muller,  one  of  the 
most  intrepid  and  successful  lion-hunters 
in  South  Africa,  mentioned  to  me  the 
following  incident : — He  had  been  out 
alone  hunting  in  the  wilds,  when  lie  came 
suddenly  upon  a  lion,  which,  instead  of 
giving  way,  seemed  disposed,  from  the 
angry  attitude  he  assumed,  to  dispute 
with  him  the  dominion  of  the  desert. 
Diederik  instantly  alighted,  and,  confi- 
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dent  of  his  unerring  aim,  levelled  his 
mighty  roer  at  the  forehead  of  the  lion, 
who  was  couched  in  the  act  to  spring, 
within  fifteen  paces  of  him  ;  but  at  the 
moment  the  hunter  fired,  his  horse,  whose 
bridle  was  round  his  arm,  started  back, 
and  caused  him  to  miss.  The  lion  bounded 
forward,  but  stopped  within  a  few  paces, 
confronting  Diederik,  who  stood  defence¬ 
less,  his  gun  discharged,  and  his  horse 
running  off.  The  man  and  the  beast 
stood  looking  each  other  in  the  face,  for  a 
short  space.  At  length  the  lion  moved 
backward,  as  if  to  go  away.  Diederik 
began  to  load  his  gun.  The  lion  looked 
over  his  shoulder,  growled,  and  returned. 
Diederik  stood  still.  The  lion  again 
moved  cautiously  off ;  and  the  boor  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  load,  and  ram  down  his  bullet. 
The  lion  again  looked  back,  and  growled 
angrily ;  and  this  occurred  repeatedly, 
until  the  animal  got  off  to  some  distance, 
when  he  took  fairly  to  his  heels,  and 
bounded  away.  —  Thompson's  Southern 
Africa. 

Ciie 

“I  am  but  a  Gatherer  and  disposer  of  other 
men’s  stuff.”— H'otton 


PHILOSOPHICAL  NECESSITY. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

Two  young  theologians  were  arguing 
very  keenly  on  the  doctrine  of  philoso¬ 
phical  necessity ;  and  when  the  advocate 
for  liberty  was  pressed  very  hard  by  his 
opponent,  and  had  nothing  more  to  say 
for  his  own  side  of  the  question,  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  put  an  end  to  the  discussion, 
by  exclaiming,  44  I  tell  you  what ;  I 
never  can  be  brought  to  admit  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  necessity,  for  it  does  away  with 
all  idea  of  virtue.”  44  I  beg  your  par¬ 
don,”  replied  the  other,  44  it  does  no  such 
thing ;  for  what  can  be  more  common 
than  to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity.” 


( For  the  Mirror. ) 

The  following  is  a  verbatim  and  lite¬ 
ratim  copy  of  a  letter,  written  by  a 
knight  of  the  thimble  to  one  of  bis  em¬ 
ployers  : — 

Honour’d  Sir— -I  have  sent  home  the 
order  according  to  your  orders,  and  with 
regard  to  the  misteak  in  master  T — 's 
jacket,  I  am  extreamly  sorry  that  my 
talent  should  have  been  so  beclouded  as 
to  make  such  a  miserable  specimen,  but 
reson  inculcates  that  we  are  all  infalable 
&  that  in  our  illeterate  conserns  we  some¬ 
times  fail.  As  for  the  delay  the  facs  of 
the  case  is  this,  having  completed  a  coni 
siderable  order  for  a  nobleman  part  was 
by  some  illegal  measures  remov’d  and  we 


were  under  the  awful  necessity  of  again 
completing  the  proceeding,  and  as  men  is 
at  this  time  difficult  to  be  got  we  was 
inwolved  in  delemmer.  Hoping  that  this 
error  may  not  prove  a  criterian  of  intire 
prejudice  but  trusting  to  your  future  pa¬ 
tronage  and  favour  I  remain  yours  to 
command. 


Sir  William  Daws,  archbishop  of 
York,  was  very  fond  of  a  pun.  His 
clergy  dining  with  him,  for  the  first  time 
after  he  had  lost  his  lady,  he  told  them 
he  feared  they  did  not  find  things  in  so 
good  order  as  they  used  to  be  in  the  time 
of  poor  3Iary  ;  and,  looking  extremely 
sorrowful,  added,  with  a  deep  sigh,  “  she 
was,  indeed,  Mare  Pacificum  /”  A  cu¬ 
rate,  who  pretty  well  knew  what  she  had 
been,  called  out,  44  Aye,  my  lord,  but 
she  was  Mare  Mortuum  first.”  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  gave  him  a  living  of  £200.  per  an¬ 
num,  within  two  months  afterwards. 


A  remarkable  circumstance  happened 
to  Father  Chrysostom,  and  he  has  been 
kind  enough  to  relate  it  himself.  One 
day,  when  he  was  preaching  at  Belleville, 
the  crowd  was  so  great  that  the  church 
could  not  contain  all  the  auditors.  A 
very  devout  peasant,  who  was  in  the 
church-yard  with  his  ass,  thought  he 
could  understand  the  sermon  better  if  he 
could  see  the  gesticulations  of  the 
preacher.  For  this  purpose  he  mounted 
Martin,  and  both  of  them  alternately 
stretched  out  their  ears.  The  father  had 
not  yet  finished  his  second  point,  when 
the  worthy  peasant  smote  his  breast  and 
began  to  weep,  Martin  at  the  same  time 
braying  in  concert.  44  M  ake  that  ass  hold 
his  tongue,”  exclaimed  a  lusty  man,  in 
a  voice  stronger  than  that  of  the  Stentor 
of  Arcadia.  The  preacher,  who  imagined 
that  he  was  spoken  of,  exclaimed  in  his 
turn  :  44  Turn  out  that  insolent  fellow  !” 
44  You  see,  Abb6,”  says  Favart,  in  com¬ 
menting  on  this  anecdote,  44  that  there  are 
people  in  the  world  who  do  themselves 
justice.” 


On  the  first  night  of  Congreve’s  Way  of 
the  World ,  the  audience  hissed  it  vio¬ 
lently.  When  the  uproar  was  at  its 
height,  Congreve  walked  on  the  stage, 
and  addressed  the  audience.  44  Is  it  your 
intention  to  damn  this  play  ?”  The  cry 
was,  44  Yes,  yes  !  Off,  off!” — “Then  I 
tell  you,  this  play  of  mine  will  be  a  liv¬ 
ing  play,  when  you  are  all  dead  and 
damned;”  and  he  walked  slowly  off. 

Printed  and  published  In /  J.  LJM BIIiD, 
M3,  Stixxnd,  ( near  Somerset  House  J  and  sold 
by  all  Newsmen  and  Booksellers. 
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Ik  a  very  early  part  of  our  work,  it  will 
be  remembered,  we  gave  a  design  of  the 
New  London  Bridge,  and  having  subse- 
quently  collected  much  information  in  re¬ 
lation  to  this  important  undertaking,  we 
have  still  another  grand  point  left,  on 
which  are  founded  the  subsequent  re¬ 
marks.  It  has  been  proved,  that  on  the 
completion  of  the  New  Bridge,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  effect  an  ascent  for  a  heavily 
laden  vehicle,  unless  a  level  street  be 
formed,  as  represented  in  the  above  en¬ 
graving.  Mr.  Peter  Jeffery,  who  has 
projected  the  important  alteration,  has 
favoured  us  with  the  following  observa¬ 
tions,  and  first  very  minutely  describes 
the  illustration  we  give  of  the  new  street. 

This  view  represents  a  continuation 
of  the  new  bridge,  crossing  Upper  Thames- 
street  by  an  archway.  An  approach  to 
Fish-street-hill  is  also  shown  by  a  curved 
road  leading  from  the  north  land  arch  of 
the  new  bridge,  and  passing  by  the  front 
of  Saint  Magnus  church.  Owing  to  its 
curvature,  this  road  has  a  longer  and 
easier  descent  than  can  be  obtained  by 
means  of  a  road  made  in  a  straight  line 
from  the  new  bridge  to  Fish-street-hill. 

In  the  act  of  parliament  for  building 
Vol.  ix.  2  A 


the  new  bridge,  a  power  is  given  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  following  houses,  viz.  Nos.  121 
to  126,  in  Upper  Thames-street,  Nos.  1  and 
2,  on  the  south  side  of  Lower  Thames- 
street,  also  Fresh-wharf,  Nos.  119  to  127, 
on  the  north  side  of  Lower  Thames-street, 
Nos.  23  to  28,  on  the  west  side,  and  Nos  80 
to  33,  on  the  east  side,  of  Fish-street-hill. 

Such  are  purchases  which  have  been 
deemed  neeessary  for  raising  the  foot  of 
Fish-street-hill  four  feet,  that  the  ascent 
to  the  bridge  may  be  rendered  easier;  yet 
it  rests  to  be  objected  after  all,  that  this 
ascent  will  be  as  much  as  twenty-one  feet 
in  a  length  of  two  hundred  and  thirty; 
for  the  centre  of  the  new  bridge  is  about 
twenty-seven  feet  above  the  level  of 
Thames-street,  whilst  the  land-arch  of 
that  bridge  is  about  twenty-five  feet  above 
such  level  ;  consequently,  after  having 
raised  the  foot  of  Fish-street-hill  four  feet, 
according  to  the  plan  in  progress,  the  as¬ 
cent  to  the  land-arch  of  the  new  bridge 
will  become  twenty- one  feet. 

And  if  all  the  valuable  houses  before 
mentioned  should  be  removed,  the  steep¬ 
ness  would  still  be  such  that  wagons 
heavily  laden  could  scarcely  be  able  to 
ascend  the  bridge  ;  wherefore  it  may  prove 
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requisite  to  purchase  additional  houses  as 
well  in  Fish-street  hill,  as  in  Upper  and 
Lower  Thames  streets  ;  in  other  words,  it 
must  be  recollected  that  Fish-street-hill 
cannot  be  farther  raised  without  Upper  and 
Lower.  Thames  streets  being  similarly 
raised  towards  the  foot  of  that  hill.  More¬ 
over  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  intended 
approach  to  the  new  bridge  can  be  made 
commodious  in  this  way,  or  indeed  in  any 
other  which  does  not  include  land  stretch¬ 
ing  north,  rather  than  east  and  west. 

The  proposition  therefore  becomes,  that 
none  of  the  houses  on  Fish-street-hill  and 
in  Upper  and  Lower  Thames  streets  ought 
to  be  removed,  excepting  those  of  Messrs. 
Jones  and  Co.  in  Upper  Thames-street, 
immediately  facing  the  new  bridge ;  for 
the  money  required  to  buy  the  property 
from  Upper  Thames-street  to  Cannon- 
street  will  not  be  more  than  the  cost  of 
purchasing  and  clearing  away  the  houses 
already  enumerated  in  Upper  and  Lower 
Thames  streets  and  Fish -street-hill ;  which 
is  to  say,  that  the  proposed  level  street  can 
generally  traverse  retired  thoroughfares,  in 
which  is  much  vacant  ground,  and  where 
the  present  buildings  are  of  inferior  value. 

Pursuing  the  line  from  the  new  bridge 
to  Cannon-street,  near  Miles’s-lane,  by 
one  from  Cannon-street  to  Cornhill,  the 
proposed  level  street  will  pass  through 
the  present  post-office,  which  is  crown 
property,  and  by  giving  a  double  frontage 
to  such  part  of  that  office  as  is  not  wanted 
for  carrying  the  proposed  level  street  into 
effect,  the  crown  may  neither  gain  nor 
lose,  that  is,  pecuniarily.  It  will  also  be 
proper  to  purchase  and  remove  two  or  three 
houses  at  the  north-east  corner  of  Great 
East-cheap,  that  wagons,  as  well  as  heavy 
carriages  of  any  description,  coming  from 
Gracechurch-street  and  going  to  the  Bo¬ 
rough,  may,  in  order  to  avoid  the  descent 
of  Fish-street-hill  and  ascent  of  the  new 
bridge,  turn  towards  Cannon-street,  and 
proceed  on  the  proposed  level  street. 

Let  it  be  observed  here,  that  formerly 
Saint  Magnus  church  and  church-yard 
were  detached,  whereas  now  they  become 
attached.  This  communication  can  be 
accomplished  by  making  an  embankment 
of  the  river  from  the  foot  of  the  new 
bridge  to  Fresh-wharf.  The  expense  of 
which  will  be  but  trifling,  and  the  object 
gained  be  of  great  importance. 

And  if  a  boat-stairs  should  be  made, 
not  immediately  at  the  east  side  of  the 
new  bridge,  which  place  would  become 
objectionable  from  being  a  great  thorough¬ 
fare,  but  at  the  west  end  of  Saint  Magnus 
church -yard,  which  would  be  more  con¬ 
venient,  and  might  serve  as  a  landing-/ 
place  for  passengers,  and  wharf  for  steam¬ 
boats.  Luggage  could  be  housed  in  the 


vaults  fronting  the  Thames,  conveyed 
under  shelter  to  Thames-street,  and  for¬ 
warded  to  order,  and  not  incommode  the 
passing  above. 

A  boat-stairs  at  the  west  side  of  the 
new  bridge  must  be  peculiarly  objection¬ 
able  to  the  Fishmongers’  Company,  whose 
liverymen  may  find  that  fish  is  not  the 
only  article  that  comes  from  Billingsgate. 
Or  shall  not  the  Fishmongers’  Company, 
upon  rebuilding  their  hall,  prefix  a  hand¬ 
some  edifice  of  modern  architecture,  as 
well  as  raised  on  arches,  to  afford  a  finer 
prospect,  as  having  a  spacious  terrace 
adorning  the  new  bridge,  and  inviting 
the  public  to  enjoy  a  healthful  promenade. 
New  Fishmongers’  Hall,  besides,  may 
have  a  side  entrance  on  a  level  with  the 
new  bridge. 

Thus  does  the  proposed  level  street  ap¬ 
pear  essential,  whilst  other  considerations 
seem  to  recommend  it  for  adoption.  It 
must  suffice  to  mention  also  the  increasing 
population  of  Surrey  and  Kent,  the  actual 
want  of  a  direct  line  of  communication 
with  the  Mansion-House,  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land,  Royal  Exchange,  Stock  Exchange, 
and  Lloyd’s  Coffee-House. 


THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

The  Exhibition  of  the  present  year  dis¬ 
plays  an  unusual  variety  of  talent.  In 
the  higher  walks  of  painting  and  sculpture 
we  have  some  fine  specimens,  and  in  land¬ 
scape,  animals,  and  portraiture  we  are 
gratified  on  viewing  productions  honour¬ 
able  to  our  native  school.  Portraits,  as 
usual,  prevail ;  and  the  worthy  president, 
in  this  peculiar  line  of  art,  whom  no  one 
can  surpass,  stands  pre-eminent  and  un¬ 
rivalled.  The  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Peel 
of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  which  particu¬ 
larly  ranks  among  the  happiest  efforts  of 
this  great  master,  we  especially  note  for 
our  readers’  attention. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  within  our 
limited  number  of  pages  we  can  even 
name  a  tenth  part  of  the  pictures  that 
have  won  our  admiration  ;  and  however 
much  our  inclination  might  prompt  us  to 
be  elaborate  in  our  remarks,  we  shall,  for 
the  same  reason,  abandon  the  suggestion 
of  our  old  friend,  Charles  Mathews,  who 
hints  the  necessity  of  “  beginning  with 
No.  1,”  and  progressing  gradually  to 
u  No.  1,000.”  It  must  suffice  us  to  give 
an  analysis  of  the  works  before  us,  and 
leave  the  subject-matter,  like  the  narrative 
of  a  good  novel,  to  the  especial  enjoyment 
of  our  readers.  Etty,  Hilton,  and  Hay- 
don  present  us  with  some  splendid  histo¬ 
rical  works  ;  Callcott,  Collins,  Constable, 
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and  Turner,  landscape  and  sea-pieces; 
animals  by  Edwin  Landseer,  Cooper,  and 
Ward ;  and  miscellaneous  subjects  by 
Hayes,  Stephanoff,  Singleton,  Gill,  Cor¬ 
bett,  Worthington,  Edmonstone,  Severn, 
Good,  Jones,  Danby,  Westall,  Eastlake, 
JMulready,  Allan,  Clint,  Wood,  Briggs, 
Leslie,  and  Newton.  We  have  room  for 
a  brief  description  only  of  the  following 
splendid  works  : — 

No.  178,  The  Crucifixion,  W.  Hilton, 
R.  A.  This  picture  is  in  three  compart¬ 
ments,  the  centre,  in  which  the  cross  is 
elevated,  being  circular  at  top.  At  the 
foot  is  a  pathetic  group  of  the  earthly  re¬ 
latives  and  followers  of  Christ ;  at  the 
sides,  the  guards,  executioners,  and  other 
figures  boldly  contrasted,  and  admirably 
painted.  One  man,  on  the  left  as  you 
look  at  the  picture,  with  his  arm  stretched 
forward,  is  a  superb  example  of  foreshort¬ 
ening  ;  and,  what  is  of  rare  occurrence, 
the  Saviour  himself  realizes  the  idea  of 
divine  beauty  and  earthly  suffering  com¬ 
bined  in  this  awful  scene.  The  effect  of 
this  sublime  picture  is  solemn  and  power¬ 
ful  ;  and  the  whole  performance  reflects 
the  highest  credit  on  the  talents  of  the 
artist. 

No.  373,  Scene  on  the  French  Coast , 
R.  P.  Bennington.  A  pleasing  effort. 
The  water  and  figures  are  admirable. 

No.  12,  Judith  and  Holof ernes,  W. 
Etty,  A.  A  very  superior  and  magnifi¬ 
cent  work.  Judith  is  uttering  a  short 
prayer  while  she  raises  the  sword  to  smite 
off  the  head  of  the  sleeping  Holofernes. 

And  here,  for  the  present,  we  conclude, 
as  we  intend  speedily  to  resume  our  ac¬ 
count  of  this  popular  exhibition. 


QUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 

From  the  Monthly  Magazine,  Feb.  1827. 

Oh,  what  is  pleasure— in  whose  cha<e 
Life’s  one  brief  day  is  made  a  race 
Of  vanity  and  lightness  ? 

A  star,  to  gaze  on  whose  bright  crown 
We  wait  until  the  sun  goes  down. 

And  find,  when  it  has  o'er  us  shone. 

No  warmth  in  all  its  brightness. 

And  what  is  friendship  ?— that  false  flower 
Which  spreads  its  leaves  at  daylight’s  hour 
And  closes  them  at  eve, 

Opening  its  petals  to  the  light — 

Sweet  breathing—  when  the  sun  shines  bright ; 
But  shut  to  those  who  in  the  night 
Of  doubt  and  darkness  grieve. 

And  what  are  hopes  ?— gay  butterflies, 

That  on  the  breath  of  fancy  rise 
Whene’er  the  sunshine  lures  them; 

For  ever,  ever  on  the  wing, 

Mocking  our  faint  steps  follow  ing  ; 

And  if  at  last  caught,  perishing 
In  the  grasp  that  secures  them. 

2  A  2 


And  what  is  fame  ?— the  smile  that  slays 
The  cup  in  which  sweet  poison  plays, 

At  best  the  flowery  wreath 
That  twines  around  the  victim’s  head, 

Where,  ’mid  sweet  flowers  around  it  spread, 

And  harps’  and  timbrels’  sounus,  tis  led 
Melodiously  to  death. 

And  our  affections ;  what  are  they  ? 

Oh  !  blossoms  smiling  on  fhe  spray. 

All  beauty  and  all  sweetness— 

But  which  the  canker  may  lay  bare. 

Or  rude  hands  from  the  branches  tear, 

Or  blighting  winds  leave  withering  there, 

Sod  types  of  mortal  fleetness. 

And  what  is  life  itself  ? — a  sail, 

With  sometimes  an  auspicious  gale, 

And  some  bright  sunbeams  round  it ; 

But  oflener  amidst  tempests  cast. 

The  lowering  sky,  the  howling  blast, 

And  whelmed  beneath  the  wave  at  last, 

Where  never  plummet  sounded. 

LINES,  IN  REPLY  TO  THE  ABOVE. 

( For  the  Mirror.  > 

Ah  !  Muse,  thy  voice  is  sweet  and  bright ! 

Thy  harp  is  strung  with  wires  of  light, 

Then  why  so  sad  thy  lay  ? 

Touch  thou  that  joyless  harp  again. 

Forget  such  cheerless,  mournful  strain — 

Thy  former  theme  of  woe  and  pain, 

And  swell  a  note  more  gay  ; 

So  learn,  thou  sad  desponding  one, 

Man  is  not  made  for  tears  alone. 

The  mine  in  night  may  darkling  be, 

Albeit  he  who  delves  will  see 
Full  many  a  precious  gem  ; 

The  wave  may  thick  and  turbid  flow, 

But  treasures  sleep  far,  far  below, 

And  gladly  will  their  wealth  bestow 
On  him  who  dives  for  them  : 

So  deeper,  Muse,  thy  labour  press, 

And  latent  good  thy  toil  will  bless. 

Yes  1  Fame  and  Pleasure  wild  wisps  are, 

That  promise  joy  and  ease  afar, 

Their  pledge  and  plight  denying  ; 

But  on  their  simple  prey  they  lure, 

Telling  of  fountains  gushing  pure, 

A  green  oasis  they  ensure, 

Then  sink,  and  leave  him  dying  : 

If  man — wild — faithless  guides  will  choose 
What  wonder  they  his  trust  abuse  ? 

Hope  is  the  bow— Heaven’s  ow  n  bright  bow. 
That  spans  the  sky  with  joyous  glow. 

Pledge  of  a  fairer  morn : 

She  comes,  perchance,  ’mid  storm  and  shower, 
But  tho’  dark  clouds  still  weep  and  lower, 

She  promises  a  brighter  hour, 

A  coming  happier  dawn  : 

She  soothes  all  rising  threat’ning  sorrows, 

And  lends  the  radiant  tints  she  borrows. 

And  friendship  is  the  sun’s  bright  beams, 

Oh  !  ’tis  no  passing  summer  gleam. 

Life’s  joy,  and  charm,  and  breath  : 

It  shines  thro’  cold  and  wintry  day, 

It  warms — it  lights  with  constant  ray. 

And  never,  never  fades  away 
Till  comes  the  night  of  death  : 

Ah,  Muse  !  thou  canst  not  know  the  bliss— 

The  spell  of  friendship  true  as  this. 
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Then  think  not  life  a  barren  spot, 

Where  hope,  and  joy,  and  truth  are  not, 

Man’s  lot  to  sorrow  dooming ; 

No  !  ’tis  a  plain  where  sunbeams  glow, 

Where  fruits  and  trees  luxuriant  grow, 

And  pure  and  sweet  flowers  gaily  blow, 

In  fragrant  beauty  blooming. 

Aias!  alas!  man  rears  rank  weeds, 

And  scatters  round  him  poison  seeds. 

There’s  not  a  gift,  a  good,  a  joy, 

But  man  has  laboured  to  destroy, 

A  blight  o’er  all  things  flinging : 

God  sends  all  good  and  blessing  here, 

To  mend— to  purify— to  cheer, 

And  fain  would  stanch  the  bitter  tear, 

From  man’s  perverseness  springing  ; 

Man’s  pride  the  preferred  blessing  spurns. 

And  veriest  good  to  evil  turns. 

There  is  a  man  who  calm  can  bear 
This  chequered  scene  of  joy  and  care. 

Is  firm  wliate’er  may  come ; 

The  path  or  smooth  or  rough  may  he, 

He  steps  along  all  cheerfully, 

Whate’er  betide,  right  well  knows  he 
He  journeys  to  his  home; 

Each  evil  as  each  good  compelling 
To  fit  him  for  his  heavenly  dwelling. 

H. 

MILTON’S  PARADISE  LOST. 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

It  is  well  known,  that  Milton  never  en¬ 
joyed  in  his  lifetime  the  reputation  which 
he  deserved.  His  Paradise  Lost  was  long 
neglected.  Lord  Somers,  by  encouraging 
a  good  edition  of  it,  about  twenty  years 
after  the  author’s  death,  first  brought  it 
into  request;  and  Tonson,  in  his  dedi¬ 
cation  of  a  smaller  edition,  speaks  of  it 
as  a  work  just  beginning  to  be  known. 
“  It  was  (says  Hume)  during  a  state  of 
poverty,  blindness,  disgrace,  danger,  and 
old  age,  that  Milton  composed  his  won¬ 
derful  poem,  which  not  only  surpassed 
all  the  performances  of  his  contempora¬ 
ries,  but  all  the  compositions  which  had 
flowed  from  his  pen,  during  the  vigour  of 
his  age  and  the  height  of  his  prosperity.” 
This  circumstance  is  not  the  least  re¬ 
markable  of  all  those  which  attended  that 
great  genius.  The  forms  of  expression 
in  which  the  sublime  poet  was  regarded 
by  Whitlock,  lord  keeper  for  the  com¬ 
monwealth,  and  Heath,  the  chronicler 
of  the  civil  wars,  are  not  a  little  amusing 
to  posterity.  The  former  speaks  of  u  one 
Milton,  a  blind  man,”  and  says  the 
latter,  “  one  Milton,  since  stricken  with 
blindness.”  These  were  men  of  reputa¬ 
tion  themselves,  but  says  Walpole,  “  con¬ 
temporaries  are  tolerable  judges  of  tem¬ 
porary  merit,  but  often  most  erroneous 
in  their  estimate  of  lasting  fame.” 

Milton  experienced  some  difficulty  in 
getting  his  poem  of  Paradise  Lost  li¬ 


censed,  the  licenser  imagining  that,  in 
the  noble  simile  of  the  sun  in  an  eclipse, 
he  had  discovered  treason.  It  was,  how¬ 
ever,  licensed,  and  Milton  sold  his  MS.  to 
Samuel  Simmons,  April  27, 1667,  for  an 
immediate  payment  of  five  pounds,  with 
a  proviso,  that  on  thirteen  hundred  copies 
being  sold,  he  was  to  receive  five  pounds 
more  ;  and  the  same  for  the  second  and 
third  editions. 

The  first  edition  appeared  in  1667,  in 
ten  books,  small  quarto,  advertised  at 
3.?.  plainly  bound ;  but  as  it  met  with  no 
very  quick  sale,  the  titles  were  varied,  in 
order  to  promote  its  circulation — thus  the 
edition  of  1667,  is  frequently  found  with 
the  titles  of  1868  and  1669. 

In  two  years,  the  sale  of  the  poem  gave 
the  poet  a  right  to  his  second  payment, 
the  receipt  for  which  was  signed,  April 
26,  1669. 

The  second  edition  was  printed  in  8vo. 
1674,  but  the  author  did  not  live  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  stipulated  payment.  The  third 
edition  was  published  in  1678.  The 
copy-right  then  devolving  to  Milton’s 
widow,  she  agreed  with  Simmons  to  re¬ 
ceive  eight  pounds  for  it ;  this  agree¬ 
ment  was  concluded,  and  the  receipt 
signed  December  21,  1680,  Simmons 
transferred  the  right  for  twenty-five 
pounds,  to  a  bookseller,  named  Braba- 
zon  Aylmer,  and  Aylmer  sold  half  to 
Jacob  Tonson,  August  17,  1683,  and 
the  other  half  at  a  price  considerably 
advanced,  March  24,  1690. 

Dr.  Bentley,  for  his  edition  of  Milton, 
in  1732,  received  one  hundred  and  five 
pounds ;  and  Dr.  Newton,  for  editing 
the  Paradise  Lost ,  received  six  hundred 
and  thirty  pounds,  and  for  Paradise 
Regained ,  one  hundred  and  five  pounds. 

Milton  was  born  on  the  morning  of 
December  9,  1608,  at  the  Sign  of  the 
Spread  Eagle,  Bread-street,  Cheapside. 
He  was  educated  at  St.  Paul’s  School  and 
Christ  Church,  Cambridge — died  in  Ar¬ 
tillery-walk,  Bunhill-fields,  1674,  aged 
sixty-six  ;  and  was  buried  at  Cripplegate 
Church,  where  a  monument  was  erected 
to  his  memory.  By  his  more  able  bio¬ 
graphers,  he  has  been  justly  accounted 
1C  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses  England 
ever  produced,”  and  the  “  most  wonder¬ 
fully  sublime  of  any  poet  in  any  lan¬ 
guage.”  Jb\  R.  Y. 


LAVENHAM  BELLS. 

(  To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror.) 

Slit, — The  bells  in  Lavenham  tower, 
Suffolk,  having  been  long  admired  by 
the  curious  in  bell-ringing,  a  description 
of  them  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  your 
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numerous  Suffolk  readers,  if  not  the 
readers  of  the  Mirror  in  general,  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  antiquary  and  lover  of 
harmony  ;  and  if  you  think  the  following 
account  of  them  worthy  a  place  in  your 
amusing  and  instructive  work,  you  will 
oblige  a  subscriber  by  inserting  it. 

H.  M.  K. 

WEIGHT. 

Treble,  7  cwt.  4lbs.  ;  second,  0  cwt. 
2  qrs.  8  lbs.;  third,  7^  cwt.;  fourth,  8 
cwt. ;  fifth,  10  cwt. ;  sixth,  13  cwt.  ; 
seventh,  17  cwt.  ;  tenor,  23  cwt. 

INSCRIPTIONS. 

1st.  William  Dobson,  founder,  1811. 
2nd.  William  Dobson,  founder,  1811. 
3rd.  Henry  Pleasant  Made  Me,  1702. 
4th.  Jacob  vs  Fvler  Et  Antonivs  Hor- 
mesbye  Guardiani  Ecclesiae  De  Laven- 
ham,  i.  e.  James  Fuler  and  Anthony 
Hormesby,  church-wardens  of  Laven- 
ham.  Between  the  words  44  De  La- 
venham  ”  and  u  Jacobvs”  is  44  Ricar- 
dus  Bowler,”  and  a  little  below — 44  Me 
Fecit,  1003,”  i.  e.  Richard  Bowler 
made  me  in  1G03. 

5th,  Henry  Pleasant  Made  Me,  1703. 
6th.  Hie  mevs  vsvs  erit  popvlvm  clamore 
vocare.  That  is,  this  shall  be  my  use, 
to  call  the  people  by  my  voice.  This 
bell  is  dated  44  1003,”  and  below  the 
date,  on  another  line,  is  44  Ricardvs 
Bowler  Me  Fecit,”  i.  e.  Richard  Bow¬ 
ler  made  me.  This  bell  is  embellished 
in  four  different  places  with  a  dwarfish 
figure,  having  its  arms  and  legs  ex¬ 
tended,  and  is  otherwise  much  orna¬ 
mented. 

7th.  Henry  Pleasant  Made  Me,  1702. 
8th.  Myles  Graye  Made  Me,  1625. 

The  note  of  the  tenor  is  so  fine  as 
hardly  to  be  surpassed  by  that  of  any 
bell  in  the  kingdom. 

John  Kirby,  treating  of  Lavenham 
bells,  in  his  well-known  Suffolk  Tra¬ 
veller,  printed  ninety-two  years  ago, 
says,  page  88,  44  the  tenor  bath  such  an 
admirable  note,  as  perhaps  England  has 
none  to  compare  to  it.” 

Sir  Symonds  D’Ewes,  who  was  lord  of 
the  manor  of  Lavenham,  and  one  of  the 
most  learned  antiquaries  of  his  time,  was 
a  bell  ringer,  as  was  Sir  Matthew  Hale, 
lord  chief  justice  of  the  court  of  Common 
Pleas.  William  Cecil,  high  treasurer  of 
England,  was  also  a  bell-ringer. 

DELIGHTFUL  WOODS. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

At  Cape  Verd,  in  Africa,  are  woods  of 
orange  and  lemon  trees ;  in  Ceylon,  are 
woods  of  cinnamon  trees  ;  in  the  Molucca 


Islands,  woods  of  clove  trees  ;  in  the  Is¬ 
lands  of  Nero,  Lou  tom,  Losgain,  &c., 
woods  of  nutmeg  trees  ;  in  Brasil,  woods 
of  Brasil  trees,  &c. ;  in  Numidia,  woods 
of  date  trees;  in  Madagascar,  woods  of 
tamarind  trees ;  in  England,  woods  of 
oak. 

“  Let  India  boast  her  plants,  nor  envy  we 
The  weeping  amber,  or  the  balmy  tree. 

While  by  our  oaks,  the  precious  loads  are  born, 
And  realms  commanded  which  those  trees  adorn. 
Not  proud  Olympus  yields  a  nobler  sight, 

Tho’  Gods  assembled  grace  his  tow ’ring  height. 
Than  what  more  humble  mountains  offer  here. 
Where  in  their  blessings,  all  those  Gods  appear. 
See  Pan  with  flocks,  with  fruits  Pomona  crown’d ; 
Here  blushing  Flora  paints  th’  enamell’d  ground, 
Here  Ceres’  gifts  in  waving  prospect  stand, 

And  nodding  tempt  the  joyful  reaper’s  hand  ”* 

P.  T.  W. 


K\)t  OSSateruig  places. 

No.  VI. 

LEAMINGTON. 

The  town  of  Leamington  is  delightfully 
seated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Learn , 
from  whence  it  derives  its  name,  and  is 
distant  about  two  miles  from  Warwick. 
It  was  originally  called  Leamington 
Priors,  as  it  formerly  belonged  to  the 
priory  of  Kenilworth,  but  is  now  more 
properly  designated  Leamington  Spa. 
Till  within  these  few  years,  Leamington 
was  a  mean  inconsiderable  village,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  few  scattered  cottages,  but 
has  acquired  that  celebrity  which  it  at 
present  enjoys,  on  account  of  the  medi¬ 
cinal  properties  of  its  saline  springs  ;  and 
may  now,  with  justice,  be  said  to  vie  in 
comfort  and  elegance  with  any  of  the 
watering  places  in  the  kingdom.  Where 
a  short  time  since  the  corn  and  grass  grew 
with  luxuriance,  we  now  see 

- “With  pleasure  and  surprise. 

Superb  hotels  and  handsome  structures  rise. 
With  aspect  fair,  and  numerous  now  they  stand, 
Meet  to  receive  the  Princes  of  the  land 

It  is  evident,  however,  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  passage  in  Camden’s  Britannia , 
that  the  saline  properties  of  these  springs 
have  been  known  for  several  years, 
44  Leamington,  (so  called  from  the  little 
river  Leame,  which  runs  through  the 
precinct  thereof,)  where  there  rises  a  salt 
spring.”  Dugdale  also,  in  his  History 
of  Warwickshire ,  observes,  44  Nigh  to 
the  east  end  of  the  church  there  is  a 
spring  of  salt  water,  (not  above  a  stone’s 
throw  from  the  river  Leame,)  whereof  the 
inhabitants  make  much  use  for  seasoning 
meat.” 

*  Pope’s  “  Windsor  Forest.* 
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The  river,  (over  which  is  a  stone  bridge 
of  three  arches,)  divides  the  town  into 
two  parts,  which  are  distinguished  by  the 
Old  and  New  Town.  The  pump-room, 
or  royal  bath,  is  situated  in  the  new 
town,  near  the  bridge ;  it  is  an  elegant 
structure  of  stone,  with  a  colonnade  on 
three  of  its  sides,  formed  by  pillars  of  the 
Doric  order;  the  interior  is  nearly  one 
hundred  feet  in  length,  and  is  lighted  by 
a  range  of  seven  windows  on  one  side, 
and  on  the  opposite  by  a  large  window  of 
stained  glass.  In  the  erection  of  this 
building,  upwards  of  £25,000.  were  ex¬ 
pended.  Besides  the  pump-room  there 
are  several  other  baths  erected  in  different 
parts  of  the  town. 

Leamington  is  by  no  means  deficient 
in  places  of  amusement,  the  principal  of 
which  are  the  libraries,  assembly-rooms, 
theatre,  and  Ranelagh- gardens,  together 
with  picture-galleries,  and  bazaars. 

The  church,  which  is  an  ancient  build¬ 
ing,  has  now  assumed  the  appearance  of 
a  modern  edifice,  from  the  additions  and 
repairs  it  has  recently  undergone. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Leamington 
abounds  with  objects  alike  interesting  to 
the  lover  of  nature,  and  the  antiquary. 
Amongst  these  stand  pre-eminent,  War¬ 
wick  Castle,  Kenilworth  Castle,  Guy’s 
Cliff,  celebrated  as  the  residence  of  the 
renowned  Guy,  earl  of  Warwick,  who, 
as  the  tradition  has  it,  after  he  had 
achieved  his  martial  exploits,  built  here 
a  chapel,  led  a  hermit’s  life,  and  was  at 
last  buried.  Blacklow  Hill,  noted  as 
the  place  where  Piers  Gaveston  was  be¬ 
headed,  by  Guy  de  Beauchamp,  earl  of 
Warwick.  Offchurch,  famous  as  being 
the  residence  of  Offa,  king  of  Mercia, 
who  had  a  magnificent  palace  here,  where 
he  occasionally  resided,  and  was  buried. 

M.  H. 


FANCY  IN  NUBIBUS. 

A  Sonnet,  composed  oil  the  Sea  Coast. 

BY  S.  T.  COLERIDGE. 

O  !  it  is  pleasant,  with  a  heart  at  ease. 

Just  after  sunset,  or  by  moonlight  skies, 

To  make  the  shifting  clouds  be  what  you  please, 
Or  bid  the  easily  persuaded  eyes 
Own  each  strange  likeness  issuing  from  the 
mould 

Of  a  friend’s  fancy ;  or,  with  head  bowed  low, 
And  cheek  aslant,  see  rivers  flow’  of  gold 

’Twixt  crimson  banks,  and  then  a  traveller  go 
From  mount  to  mount  o’er  Cloudland,  gorgeous 
land  ! 

Or  listening  to  the  tide  with  closed  sight, 

Be  that  blind  bard,  who  on  the  Chian  strand, 

By  those  deep  sounds  possess’d  with  inward 
light,  ' 

Beheld  the  iiiad  and  the  Odyssee 
Rise  to  the  swelling  of  the  voiceful  sea  ! 


Wi)t  H&etd)  Bocdi 
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OLD  FACES. 

There  is  not  a  fragment  of  antiquity  re¬ 
corded  in  Belzoni’s  Travels,  or  preserved 
in  the  British  Museum,  that  has  half  the 
interest  of  an  old  face.  In  spite  of  all  the 
classic  zeal  with  which  a  traveller  first 
beholds  the  mighty  Parthenon — in  spite 
of  all  that  affected  adoration  which  we  are 
taught  at  school  for  the  Grecian  and  Ro¬ 
man  republics — we  cannot  tread  the  ground 
where  once  their  grandeur  lived,  and  where 
now  it  lies  entombed  in  massy  monuments 
of  mouldering  art,  without  that  sentiment 
of  desolateness  which  Lord  Byron  has  so 
ably  painted  in  his  poem  called  “  The 
“  Giaour,” 

“  ’Tis  Greece,  but  living  Greece  no  more  !”  &c. 

It  is  impertinent  to  quote  at  length 
what  all  the  world  knows  by  heart.  But 
in  an  old  face  there  is  no  such  sentiment ; 
age  has  been  busy  with  it— so  it  has  with 
our  own.  Go  to  the  haunts  of  thy  youth, 
gentle  reader,  whether  they  have  been  in 
cities  or  villages  ;  the  old  houses  you  may 
recollect — they  were  old  when  you  were 
young,  and  they  are  no  moie  than  old 
now.  The  old  church  does  not  now  seem 
more  ivy-grown  than  it  did  forty  years 
ago ;  the  village  green  bears  now,  as  it 
did  then,  its  short  close,  nibbled  grass  ; 
and  the  little  stream,  that  you  have  often 
crossed,  by  means  of  the  large  broad 
stones  that  are  placed  across  its  bed,  seem 
like  the  fragments  of  some  Lilliputian 
bridge,  runs  on  as  clear  as  ever.  The 
pebbles  on  its  bed  are  not  washed  cleaner 
by  the  ablu  tions  of  years  ;  the  pollard 
willows  have  still  the  same  aspect,  with 
young  shoots  on  their  old  stems  ;  the  cot¬ 
tages  have  been  whitewashed  over  and 
over  again,  and  there  they  stand  as  trim 
and  neat,  or  picturesque,  as  ever  ;  but 
you  have  been  in  the  busy  world,  and 
cares  have  worn  you.  All  the  fair  phan¬ 
toms  of  imaginative  youth  have  faded 
away,  one  after  the  other,  and  there  is 
nothing  here  to  sympathize  with  you  ; 
but  if  you  meet  with  the  old  faces  again, 
then  the  past  is  alive  indeed.  u  What !  my 
old  schoolmistress !  I  knew  your  face  again, 
as  if  it  were  but  yesterday  that  I  parted 
with  you  ;  and  you  look  so  cheerful.” — 
“  Alack,  sir,  I  have  much  to  be  thankful 
for  indeed  :  at  my  time  of  life  I  must  not 
look  to  be  very  cheerful ;  I  have  had  my 
troubles.  1  ou  remember  my  poor  Brid¬ 
get  ;  she  was  a  great  comfort  to  me  ;  but 
now  my  only  remaining  prop  is  removed. 
But  you  are  amazingly  altered  —  time 
makes  great  changes.” 

We  don’t  want  to  be  told  by  every  body 
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we  are  growing  old  ;  but  when  the  me¬ 
mento  comes  from  the  kind,  feeling,  and 
tremulous  voice  of  an  old  familiar  face, 
there  is  something  soothing  in  it — it  is 
one  of  nature’s  kindest  homilies — there  is 
no  triumph  over  our  infirmities,  but  a 
sympathy  with  them.  There  is  a  feeling 
in  it  which  cannot  be  analyzed,  and  one 
does  not  wish  to  make  the  attempt. 

There  is  in  the  human  face  what  may 
be  not  profanely  called  its  u  latter-day 
glory.”  There  is  a  mildness  in  the  lines 
of  age  which  promises  all  the  fidelity  of 
a  chronicle,  without  the  bitterness  of  party 
spirit.  If  there  be  any  thing  good  in  the 
heart,  age  will  paint  it  on  the  face.  If 
in  our  journey  through  life  we  have  had 
bitter  feelings  towards  each  other,  and 
nursed  in  early  youth  deep  resentments 
for  imagined  wrongs,  how  kindly  does 
time  soften  down  the  asperities.  Let  two 
that  have,  in  the  heat  of  youthful  blood, 
contended  with  animosity,  and  opposed 
each  other  with  all  the  fervency  of  intem¬ 
perate  zeal,  meet  again  in  latter  years, 
how  ready  will  each  be  to  apologize,  and 
how  reluctantly  will  each  receive  the  con¬ 
cessions  that  each  is  ready  to  make. 

u  While  yet  we  live — scarce  one  short  hour, 
perhaps, 

.Between  us  two  let  there  be  peace. 

Milton. 

We  are  now  writing  in  rather  a  desul¬ 
tory  vein — be  it  so.  This  is  not  a  sub¬ 
ject  to  be  minced  and  measured  out  by 
firstly,  secondly,  and  thirdly.  When  old 
friends  meet,  they  are  not  apt  to  be  very 
chronological  in  their  talk ;  the  past  is 
all  before  them — they  choose  at  liberty 
where  best  they  like.  Questions  and  an¬ 
swers,  exclamations,  and  half-formed  nar¬ 
ratives,  form  the  lovely  and  interesting 
chaos  of  their  chat.  If  we  were  greeted 
by  an  old  acquaintance,  and  asked  a  re¬ 
gular  series  of  questions  in  a  cool,  deli¬ 
berate  order,  we  should  suspect  that  he 
was  prompted  by  any  thing  but  feeling, 
and  had,  perhaps,  some  design  upon  us 
— may  be  of  writing  a  biography. 

Distance  of  place  will,  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  produce  nearly  the  same  effect  as 
length  of  time.  There  can  be  very  little 
of  this  sentiment  in  our  own  island.  The 
abominable  facility  of  travelling  by  fly- 
coaches  and  steam-packets  gives  us  all  a 
species  of  ubiquity — we  are  here  and  there 
and  every  where.  But  there  is  no  such 
facility  for  distant  lands.  We  cannot 
sail  to  Africa  or  Asia  faster  than  the 
winds  and  waves  will  let  us.*  The  Bay 
of  Biscay  and  the  sands  of  Arabia  equally 
defy  Mr.  M‘Adam.  The  Niger  is  not 

*  Our  worthy  friend,  then,  does  not  take  cog¬ 
nizance  of  “  The  Enterprise”  and  the  creations 
of  our  great  two-hundred  horse  power  Walt.  —Ed. 


navigated  by  steam-boats,  nor  are  the  de¬ 
serts  of  Africa  accommodated  by  post, 
coaches  passing  every  hour.  To  meet 
with  an  old  familiar  face,  in  a  distant  re¬ 
gion,  is  then  a  luxury  sweet  as  it  is  rare. 

One  who  bears  only  the  generic  name 
of  Englishman  is  a  treasure  ;  but  should 
he  speak  the  dialect  of  our  native  county, 
or  have  had  his  birth  in  our  own  town, 
even  though  of  diverse  opinions  upon  the 
subjects  which  separate  us  here — how  dear 
would  be  his  presence  in  those  remote  re¬ 
gions.  There  would  be  no  thought  of 
distance  or  of  coldness  ;  the  past  would 
he  forgotten,  and  all  harsh  domestic  fea¬ 
tures  would  be  softened  by  the  distance 
of  home.  Or,  should  the  traveller  meet 
in  those  realms  an  old  familiar  face,  not 
all  the  zeal  of  research,  and  the  ardour  of 
antique  idolatry,  could  resist  the  charm. 
The  journal  of  that  day  would  be  marked 
with  a  white  stone.  ’Twould  be  an  oasis 
in  the  desert — a  rose  blossoming  in  the 
wilderness. 

The  sympathy  pervades  nature.  The 
brute  creation  feels  it.  When  poor  old 
Argus  crawled  to  meet  his  long-lost  mas¬ 
ter,  Ulysses, 

'•  Own’d  iiis  returning  lord,  look’d  up  and  died,” 

that  was  something  like  a  welcome  ;  and 
even  the  crafty  Greek  was  surprised  into 
unexpected  emotion. 

To  know  the  value  and  interest  of  old 
faces,  we  have  only  to  ask  ourselves  how 
we  have  felt  at  meeting  an  old  friend  with 
a  new  face.  W.  P.  S. 
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THE  GUERILLA  BROTHERS. 

The  spirit  of  chivalry  which  at  one  time 
shed  a  lustre  over  the  name  of  the  un¬ 
happy  Spaniard,  seemed  to  rekindle  for  a 
moment  in  the  day  of  their  degradation — 
when  the  giant  tread  of  Napoleon  echoed 
along  the  track  in  which  the  Roman,  the 
Goth,  and  the  Moor  had  successively  pre¬ 
ceded  Bhim  ;  and  the  annals  of  those  des¬ 
perate  struggles  which  ensued,  afford  ex¬ 
amples  of  high  enthusiasm  and  heroic 
valour  which  seem' to  belong  rather  to  the 
history  of  former  times  than  to  the  dark 
and  blotted  page  of  the  present. 

Among  the  desperate  adventurers  of 
Merida’s  band  were  two  brothers  noted 
for  their  daring  courage,  if  courage  it 
may  be  termed,  which  sets  every  calcula¬ 
tion  of  danger  at  defiance.  They  had 
volunteered  into  the  band  at  the  same 
time  ;  following  the  same  fortunes,  shar¬ 
ing  the  same  dangers,  and  reaping  the 
same  glory,  it  may  be  supposed  that  un- 
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known  and  unfriended  as  they  were,  the 
children  of  the  same  cradle  would  have 
clung  to  each  other  with  a  warm  and  con- 
tiding  regard,  but  in  its  place  a  strange 
mysterious  reserve  seemed  to  govern  their 
mutual  intercourse.  A  superficial  obser¬ 
ver  might  sometimes  have  believed  them 
to  be  enemies  ;  but  there  was  nothing  of 
the  bitterness  or  the  hypocrisy  of  hatred, 
either  in  their  silence  or  their  looks  ;  and 
on  one  or  two  occasions,  a  burst  of  natu¬ 
ral  feeling  was  seen  to  break  through  the 
cold  and  gloomy  exterior  they  had  as¬ 
sumed. 

These  singularities  of  disposition  were 
ascribed  by  their  comrades  to  different 
causes  ;  some  attributed  it  to  blighted 
love,  others  to  the  conflict  of  religious 
zeal  with  patriotic  enthusiasm.  By  de¬ 
grees  as  they  pursued  the  dangers  of  war 
their  confidence  appeared  to  forsake  them, 
their  ardour  became  different  from  that 
instinctive  impulse  which  prompts  on 
young  and  fearless  hearts  to  court  danger 
for  the  very  honour  of  opposing  it ;  mis¬ 
trust  and  suspicion  usurped  the  place  of 
fraternal  affection  ;  a  cold  reserve  locked 
up  in  their  bosoms  every  kindred  sym¬ 
pathy  ;  their  noble  emulation  degenerated 
into  a  desperate  and  unnatural  rivalship  ; 
even  in  the  mad  career  of  victory  their 
enthusiasm  seemed  to  bear  some  reference 
to  the  impenetrable  thought  which  go¬ 
verned  their  destiny,  and  at  length  the 
fact  became  certain,  from  repeated  obser¬ 
vation,  that  the  one  only  rushed  into 
danger  that  the  other  might  be  forced,  by 
some  secret  compact,  to  follow. 

In  one  of  the  wildest  solitudes  of  the 
Sierra  Morena  had  the  followers  of  Me¬ 
rida  stationed  themselves  to  harass  the 
march  of  the  French  general.  A  despe¬ 
rate  and  bloody  struggle  was  the  result, 
and  among  those  who  most  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  fearful  contest,  were 
the  Guerilla  Brothers.  One  of  them  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  the  directing  genius  of  the 
slaughter  ;  wherever  the  fight  was  thick¬ 
est,  there  was  he  foremost ;  at  every  ces¬ 
sation  of  actual  struggle,  his  eyes  were 
turned  towards  his  brother,  who,  although 
severely  wounded  in  the  beginning  of  the 
engagement,  was  still  seen  sometimes  by 
his  side,  but  more  frequently  toiling  after 
him  in  his  furious  career,  vainly  strug¬ 
gling  to  gain  the  place  which  the  fierce 
and  haughty  glances  of  the  other  seemed 
to  dare  him  to  take.  The  signal  for  re¬ 
treat  had  now  sounded,  and  the  Guerillas 
were  suddenly  beginning  to  separate, 
each  taking  a  different  route  to  their  com¬ 
mon  rendezvous,  thus  melting  away  at 
once  before  the  eyes  of  the  baffled  enemy, 
and  eluding  his  grasp,  just  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  when  fresh  reinforcements  from  the 
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glen  assured  him  of  being  able  to  anni¬ 
hilate  their  slender  force  at  one  blow. 

The  foremost  Guerilla,  still  unwound¬ 
ed,  relinquished  his  piey  at  the  sound, 
and,  dashing  into  the  trees,  begun  to 
re-ascend  the  mountain,  when  the  clash 
of  arms  induced  him  to  turn  out  of  his 
path — and  the  next  moment  he  beheld 
his  brothel,  pale,  bleeding,  and  almost 
exhausted,  sinking  under  the  bayonet  of 
a  French  soldier.  Who  can  paint  the 
contending  feelings  which  at  this  moment 
burst  upon  his  mir.d — the  mingled  feel¬ 
ings  of  love,  friendship,  hatred,  hope, 
fear,  pity — all  things  that  can  warm,  or 
chill,  or  melt,  or  madden  the  human 
heart,  were  there  present.  A  single  blow 
could  yet  save  him — but  one  bound,  and 
his  interposing  arm  would  preserve  the 
life  of  the  son  of  his  own  mother — a  sin¬ 
gle  shout  from  his  lips  would  scare  away 
the  slayer  from  his  purpose. 

It  was  but  a  moment — but  one  mo¬ 
ment — the  next  the  living  statue  started 
from  his  trance  of  horror  —  the  blade 
quivered  in  his  grasp — the  blood  rushed 
into  his  guilty  face* — and  he  sprung  with 
a  shout  to  the  rescue.  It  was  too  late — 
the  blow  had  descended  ;  the  dying  Spa¬ 
niard  turned  his  face  towards  his  brother, 
and  they  exchanged  one  look — the  last. 

The  Guerilla’s  eyes  were  still  fixed  on 
the  lifeless  body  of  his  brother,  when 
their  comrades  came  to  bury  the  dead, 
and  it  was  by  main  force  that  the  living 
was  separated  from  the  dead.  He  now 
held  in  his  hand  a  miniature  portrait, 
suspended  by  a  richly  wrought  gold 
chain,  which  he  had  apparently  taken 
from  the  neck  of  his  brother,  and  which 
corresponded  with  one  he  himself  wore. 
These  relics  appeared,  even  in  his  present 
state,  to  be  objects  of  the  most  jealous 
care ;  among  many  incoherent  words  he 
muttered  Guzman  and  Leonora,  the  for¬ 
mer  addressed  to  his  brother,  and  the 
latter  to  some  phantom  of  his  fevered 
brain  ;  but  nothing  transpired  which  at 
that  time  could  lead  to  the  knowledge  of 
his  family  or  story. 

The  distracted  Guerilla  was  taken  to 
one  of  the  few  remaining  convents  amongst 
the  hills,  which  the  footsteps  of  violation 
and  sacrilege  had  not  yet  entered,  where 
he  received  every  attention  from  the  pious 
inmates,  which  his  case  required  ;  where 
many  months  elapsed  before  either  his 
mind  or  body  acquired  sufficient  strength 
to  admit  of  his  going  once  more  into  the 
scenes  of  the  world.  One  day  he  was 
missed  from  the  chapel  of  the  convent, 
at  the  time  he  had  devoted,  ever  since  the 
return  of  his  reason,  to  penitence  and 
prayer.  Another  day  passed,  and  he 
came  not ;  another,  and  another.  It  is 
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not  known  whether,  in  some  wandering 
of  mind,  he  had  strayed  from  his  hospit¬ 
able  friends,  and  with  the  instinct  which 
carries  the  dove,  through  unknown  paths, 
to  her  distant  home,  had  reached  the 
valley  in  which  the  years  of  his  boyhood 
were  spent.  But  home  he  did  return. 

The  light  fell  softly  on  the  house  he 
had  come  to  seek — its  well-known  gar¬ 
dens,  the  trees,  the  walks  —  all  things 
appeared  unchanged.  The  Guerilla  ap¬ 
proached  with  a  rapid  step,  but  turned 
suddenly  short  befoie  he  had  gained  the 
door.  “  I  will  not  scare  her,”  muttered 
he,  “  with  this  haggard  visage,  in  the 
blessed  light  of  day  !”  and  he  retired  to 
a  distance,  from  which  he  might  see  the 
house  without  being  perceived. 

The  last  beams  of  day  had  at  length 
faded  in  the  valley,  and  he  was  astonished 
to  perceive  lights  in  almost  every  window; 
he  became  sick  and  faint,  for  the  thought 
struck  him  that  Leonora  was  dead.  At 
length  an  increased  bustle  stole  on  the 
night  air,  and  he  heard  the  sounds  of 
music  and  mirth  ;  a  dreadful  suspicion 
flashed  on  his  mind,  as  he  recognized  an 
air  commonly  used  in  that  province  on 
occasions  of  nuptial  fetes !  and  he  rushed 
forward  with  impetuous  haste  to  the 
house. 

The  music  and  the  dance  were  at  the 
highest,  when  a  confused  sound  from  the 
porch  reached  the  hall — the  music  ceased, 
the  dancers  stopped  short  in  their  career, 
and  the  Guerilla  burst  suddenly  into  the 
apartment,  so  pale,  so  haggard,  so  unlike 
the  form  of  a  living  man,  that  it  might 
have  seemed,  to  that  startled  party,  some 
reproving  spirit,  conjured  up  by  their  ill- 
timed  mirth,  from  a  deep  and  bloody 
grave.  All  shrunk  back  aghast — except 
the  bride,  who  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  un¬ 
expected  guest  while  a  death-like  pale¬ 
ness  overspread  her  countenance.  “  Leo¬ 
nora!”  said  the  Guerilla;  she  started; 
stepped  forward  as  if  by  an  uncontrol- 
able  impulse,  then  suddenly  paused,  as 
if  transfixed  by  some  hideous  recollection. 
With  a  trembling  hand,  the  Guerilla 
undid  the  gold  chains,  and  bending  down, 
laid  the  portraits — both  portraits  of  her¬ 
self — at  her  feet ;  then,  rising  slowly, 
cast  one  long  and  melancholy  look  on  the 
original,  and  saying,  in  a  subdued  and 
broken  voice,  while  he  crossed  his  hands 
on  his  bosom,  “  It  is  just !”  turned  round 
and  left  the  apartment. 

In  vain  the  music  resumed  its  loudest 
and  wildest  strains  ;  in  vain  the  dancers 
mingled  again  in  the  whirl  ;  in  vain  the 
bridegroom  lent  his  soothing  caresses. 
The  impression  made  on  Leonora,  by 
that  dismal  scene,  was  never  effaced. 

The  two  brothers  had  loved  her  with 


the  most  violent  and  impetuous  passion  ; 
and  she,  though  secretly  preferring  him 
who  had  just  stood  before  her,  in  a  ro¬ 
mantic  spirit  of  patriotism,  had  vowed 
that  he  only  should  obtain  her  love,  who 
went  forth  to  the  battles  of  her  insulted 
country,  and  returned  with  the  brightest 
laurels  :  if  either  should  fall,  the  survi¬ 
vor  was  to  bring  as  a  token,  the  portrait, 
which,  with  her  own  hand,  she  bound 
round  his  neck. 

The  news  of  the  fight  we  have  alluded 
to,  had  been  accompanied  with  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  death  of  both  brothers,  pro¬ 
bably  owing  to  neither  having  been  again 
seen  in  the  band  ;  and  on  this  night,  with 
the  tears  scarcely  dry  on  her  cheek,  she 
had  yielded  an  indifferent  hand  to  the  so¬ 
licitations  and  menaces  of  her  relations. 

With  regard  to  the  Guerilla,  nothing 
more  was  known  with  certainty  of  his 
fate  ;  but  the  body  of  a  man,  answering 
his  description,  was  found  long  after  on 
the  ridge  of  a  distant  hill,  which  over¬ 
looks  the  scene  he  had  quitted.  Some 
earth  was  thrown  over  the  remains,  and 
a  rude  cross  raised,  according  to  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  the  country,  to  mark  the  spot 
signalized  by  the  guilt  of  man,  or  the 
vengeance  of  heaven. — Head  Pieces  and 
Tail  Pieces. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE 

public  ^journals. 


THE  CROSSES  OF  LIFE. 

Death  takes  away  the  happy  and  the  young, 
And  life  that  is  most  loathsome  is  most  long; 
And  smiles  are  given  to  those  who  prize  them 
not ; 

And  scorn  and  coldness  are  the  fond  one’s  lot : 
And  honours  come  to  those  who  shrink  from 
fame, 

And  quiet  smother  many  a  soul  of  flame  : 

Those  whom  we  don’t  like,  every  day  will  call. 
And  those  we  do  like,  never  come  at  all  ! 

The  Inspector. 


A  BATTLE  SCENE. 

The  following  interesting  account  of  a 
determined  conflict  between  the  British 
and  American  forces  is  taken  from  the 
articles  contributed  to  Blackwood's  Ma¬ 
gazine  by  A  Subaltern  in  America.  Pre¬ 
ceding  our  extract  it  is  necessary  to  state, 
that  the  British  army  was  within  and 
about  a  farm-house,  which  was  protected 
by  a  high  railing,  from  which  lurking- 
place  they  were  skreened  from  the  obser¬ 
vation  of  the  enemy.  The  subaltern  ob¬ 
serves, — 

We  were  in  the  act  of  springing  over 
it,  when  the  enemy,  directing  against  us 
a  couple  of  six-pounders,  swept  down  five 
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or  six  men  out  of  the  company.  Among 
them  there  was  one  poor  fellow,  who  re¬ 
ceived  from  that  fire  as  horrible  a  wound 
as  I  recollect  at  any  period  to  have  seen. 
A  round  shot  striking  him  in  the  shoul¬ 
der,  tore  away  the  whole  of  the  limb,  and 
left  his  very  lungs  exposed  to  the  view  of 
the  by-stander.  The  man  was  a  bit  of  a 
favourite  with  his  master.  By  birth  a 
gipsy,  he  possessed  not  only  to  a  high  de¬ 
gree  the  qualities  of  conviviality  and  good 
humour,  but  he  was  acknowledged  to  be 
by  far  the  most  skilful  maker  of  fires, 
and  therefore  one  of  the  most  useful  in¬ 
dividuals  in  the  regiment.  No  rain,  how¬ 
ever  heavy,  hindered  him  from  striking  a 
light,  and  from  a  light  once  struck  he 
never  failed  to  produce  a  blaze.  The  loss 
of  such  a  personage  could  not  but  be 
deeply  and  universally  lamented.  It  may 
not  be  amiss  to  add  here,  that  in  spite  of 
the  severity  of  his  wound,  the  poor  fellow 
lingered  many  days  ;  he  was  even  removed 
to  the  ship  before  he  died.  Might  not  the 
blowing  out  of  a  man’s  brains,  under  such 
circumstances,  be  not  only  justifiable,  but 
praiseworthy  ? 

Up  to  this  moment,  not  a  single  musket 
had  been  discharged  on  either  side,  and 
the  most  perfect  silence  prevailed  through¬ 
out  the  ranks  of  both  armies.  Tlie  Bri¬ 
tish  soldiers  moved  forward  with  their 
accustomed  fearlessness,  and  the  Ameri¬ 
cans,  with  much  apparent  coolness,  stood 
to  receive  them.  Now,  however,  when 
little  more  than  a  hundred  paces  divided 
the  one  line  from  the  other,  both  parties 
made  ready  to  bring  matters  more  deci¬ 
dedly  to  a  personal  struggle.  The  Ame¬ 
ricans  were  the  first  to  use  their  small 
arms.  Having  rent  the  air  with  a  shout, 
they  fired  a  volley,  begun  upon  the  right, 
and  carried  away  regularly  to  the  extreme 
left ;  and  then,  loading  again,  kept  up 
an  unintermitted  discharge,  which  soon 
in  a  great  degree  concealed  them  from  our 
observation.  Nor  were  we  backward  in 
returning  the  salute.  A  hearty  British 
cheer  gave  notice  of  our  willingness  to 
meet  them ;  and  firing  and  running,  we 
gradually  closed  upon  them,  with  the  de¬ 
sign  of  bringing  the  bayonet  into  play. 

I  hardly  know  what  language  to  em¬ 
ploy  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  to  the 
mind  of  a  reader  who  possesses  no  prac¬ 
tical  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  some¬ 
thing  like  a  clear  idea  of  a  battle,  at  that 
period  in  its  progress  at  which  we  have 
now  arrived.  Volley  upon  volley  having 
been  given,  we  were  now  advanced  within 
less  than  twenty  yards  of  the  American 
line  ;  yet  such  was  the  denseness  of  the 
smoke,  that  it  was  only  when  a  passing 
breeze  swept  away  the  cloud  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  that  either  force  became  visible  to 


the  other.  It  was  not,  therefore,  at  men’s 
persons  that  the  fire  of  our  soldiers  was 
directed.  The  flashes  of  the  enemy’s 
muskets  alone  served  as  an  object  to  aim 
at,  as,  without  doubt,  the  flashes  of  our 
muskets  alone  guided  the  enemy.  At 
last,  however,  the  wind  suddenly  sprung 
up.  The  obscurity  in  which  both  parties 
had  been  enveloped  was  cleared  away  ; 
and  there,  sure  enough,  stood  our  oppo¬ 
nents,  not,  as  they  had  stood  an  hour  ago, 
in  close  and  compact  array,  but  confused 
by  the  murderous  fire  to  which  they  had 
been  exposed.  Napoleon  Bonaparte  has 
affirmed,  that  he  never  witnessed  any 
thing  more  terrific  than  the  fire  of  a  Bri¬ 
tish  line  of  infantry.  The  ex-emperor 
was  perfectly  correct.  In  the  armies  of 
other  nations,  particularly  in  those  of 
America,  many  marksmen,  more  expert 
as  individuals,  may  be  found  ;  but  we 
may  search  the  world  over  before  we  shall 
discover  troops,  who,  as  a  body,  take  aim 
with  the  same  coolness,  reserve  their  fire 
so  well,  or,  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
pour  it  in  with  such  tremendous  effect  as 
our  own  soldiers.  Of  this  the  Americans 
had  to-day  received  the  most  appalling 
proofs  ;  numbers  lay  dead  among  the  feet 
of  their  comrades  ;  numbers  more  had  re¬ 
tired  maimed  or  wounded;  and  those  who 
still  kept  the  field  were  broken  and  con¬ 
fused.  One  thing  alone  was  required  to 
complete  the  rout.  Our  gallant  fellows, 
uttering  a  hearty  cheer,  threw  in  their  last 
volley,  and  then  rushed  forward  with  the 
bayonet ;  but  a  shock,  which  the  flower 
of  European  armies  had  never  been  able 
to  withstand,  the  Americans  ventured  not 
to  receive.  They  lost  in  a  moment  all 
order,  and  fled,  as  every  man  best  could, 
from  the  field. 

There  was  but  one  road  along  which 
horses  or  carriages  could  move,  and  it  be¬ 
came  crowded  to  excess  in  a  moment. 
Whilst  the  infantry,  dashing  into  the  fo¬ 
rest,  thought  to  conceal  themselves  among 
its  mazes,  the  cavalry,  of  which  a  few 
squadrons  had  been  drawn  up  upon  their 
right,  scampered  off  by  the  main  road, 
and  was  immediately  followed  by  guns, 
tumbrils,  ammunition-wagons,  and  the 
whole  materiel  of  the  army.  To  arrest 
the  progress  of  all,  or  some  part  of  that 
force,  became  now  our  great  object. 

Hurrah  for  the  guns  !”  was  a  word  of 
command  first  uttered  by  Colonel  Brooke  ; 
it  was  repeated,  with  loud  laughter  and 
tumultuous  outcries,  from  one  rank  to 
another;  and  desperate  and  unintermitting 
were  the  efforts  which  we  made  to  over¬ 
take  and  cut  off  such  as  were  hindmost. 
But  unhappily  the  absence  of  even  the 
mounted  troopers  told  sorely  against  us 
to-dav.  The  truth  of  it  is,  the  American 
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ordnance,  drawn  by  fleet  horses,  readily 
escaped.  And  out  of  the  whole  party, 
only  two  guns,  and  one  tumbril  alone, 
fell  into  our  hands.  Of  prisoners,  how¬ 
ever,  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  secure 
a  few.  The  fourth  regiment,  which  had 
made  a  detour  for  the  purpose  of  turning 
the  enemy’s  left,  though  it  arrived  not  in 
time  to  take  much  share  in  the  action, 
succeeded  in  cutting  off  about  half  of  a 
battalion  from  the  high  load ;  and  this 
body,  driven  back  upon  its  pursuers, 
saved  itself  from  annihilation  by  laying 
down  its  arms. 

Thus  ended  the  affair  of  the  12th  of 
September,  after  about  an  hour  and  a  half 
of  pretty  severe  fighting.  On  our  part, 
the  loss  sustained  could  not  exceed  two 
hundred  men  in  all  ;  on  the  part  of  the 
Americans,  at  least  double  that  number 
had  fallen.  The  dead,  indeed,  lay  in 
clusters  far  more  frequent,  and  far  more 
numerous,  than  any  where  I  at  least  dis¬ 
covered  on  the  field  of  Bladensburg  ;  and 
as  the  proportion  between  the  killed  and 
wounded  in  an  army  is  usually  as  five  to 
one,  it  was  easy  to  collect  that  the  whole 
amount  of  persons  rendered  hors-de-com- 
hat  must  have  been  very  considerable. 
Yet  there  was  not  amongst  us  one  man 
who  did  not  feel  that  the  victory  had  been 
purchased  at  a  terrible  price, — it  had  cost 
the  life  of  our  general,  and  in  so  doing, 
had  crippled  all  our  resources. 

The  day  being  now  considerably  ad¬ 
vanced,  and  the  troops  somewhat  fatigued 
by  their  exertions,  our  new  leader  deter¬ 
mined  to  halt  for  that  night  on  the  field 
which  he  had  won.  With  this  view,  the 
bugles  were  directed  to  sound  the  recall  ; 
whilst  the  quarter -mas ter  general  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  fix  upon  a  proper  spot  for  the 
bivouac,  and  to  station  the  out-posts. 
Nor  were  the  medical  attendants  of  the 
army  unmindful  of  their  important  charge. 
There  chanced  to  be,  in  the  line  of  the 
late  operations,  two  houses  of  some  size  ; 
these  were  'of  course  occupied,  and  the 
smaller  and  more  incommodious  being 
selected  as  head- quarters,  the  larger  and. 
better  was  devoted  to  the  accommodation 
of  the  wounded.  Thither  all  who  had 
not  been  already  dressed  upon  the  field 
and  sent  back  to  the  boats  were  conveyed  ; 
nor  was  the  smallest  distinction  made  be¬ 
tween  the  Americans  and  the  English. 
To  say  the  truth,  however,  they  were  but 
indifferently  provided  for.  The  owners 
having  removed  every  piece  of  furniture 
out  of  the  house,  the  poor  soldiers  could 
only  be  huddled  together  on  the  floors  of 
the  different  apartments  ;  and  as  our  me¬ 
dical  officers  were  few  in  number,  the 
delay  in  paying  attention  to  their  wounds 
was  in  some  cases  very  great.  Yet  few, 
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either  of  the  English  or  the  Americans, 
eomplained.  A  groan  or  a  shriek  would, 
indeed,  occasionally  strike  upon  the  ear 
of  the  by-stander  ;  and  even  a  querulous 
exclamation,  as  the  moving  of  another’s 
leg  or  arm  happened  to  bring  it  into  con¬ 
tact  with  some  unfortunate  man’s  broken 
limb.  But  there  were  no  murmurs  ;  no 
whinings  because  one  or  other  was  not 
immediately  looked  to.  On  the  contrary, 
the  instances  were  not  rare  in  which  one 
wounded  man  would  entreat  the  surgeon 
to  pass  him  by  for  the  present,  that  the 
wound  of  another  more  seriously  hurt 
might  be  dressed  in  the  first  place.  It  is 
a  great  mistake  to  imagine  that  war  ren¬ 
ders  men  necessarily  selfish.  In  such 
campaigns  as  that  of  the  French  in  Russia, 
where  suffering'may  be  said  to  have  reached 
its  height,  the  better  feelings  of  human 
nature  become,  without  doubt,  entirely 
blunted  ;  but  in  ordinary  cases,  the  in¬ 
quirer  will  find  as  much  of  real  genero¬ 
sity  and  noble-mindedness  among  soldiers 
in  the  field,  as  among  any  class  of  human 
society. 

The  troops  being  checked,  not  without 
some  difficulty,  in  the  midst  of  their  ar¬ 
dour,  the  different  regiments  collected 
round  their  colours,  and  formed  into  close 
column.  Fires  were  then,  as  usual,  light¬ 
ed  ;  and  there,  but  a  short  space  removed 
from  the  bodies  of  the  slain,  we  prepared 
to  pass  the  night. 


^elector, 
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LITERARY  NOTICES  OF 
NEW  WORKS. 


CAPTAIN  PARRY’S  EXPEDI-  1 
TION. 

The  following  smart  and  piquant  bit  of 
pleasantry,  on  the  probable  result  of  the 
expedition  to  the  North  Pole,  is  taken 
from  May  Fair , — a  clever,  satirical  poem 
which  has  just  made  its  appearance.  To 
adopt  the  language  of  a  contemporary, 
our  readers,  from  the  specimen  now  af¬ 
forded,  may  form  a  fair  judgment  on  the 
general  merits  of  the  work. 

«  He  takes  five  hundred  pecks  of  coals 
“  No  doubt  he’ll  liquefy  the  poles  !”— 

«  He’s  ballasted  with  flying  sledges,”— 

«  The  saints  preserve  the  Arctic  hedges  !” — 

«  Some  gallons  of  Sir  Humphrey’s  acid,”— 

«  Just  half  a  pint  makes  Ocean  placid;*— 

«  A  liquid,  with  a  Bramah  stopper. 

For  raising — Brushwood  upon  copper.” — 

«  a  set  of  patent  music-boxes 
To  lure  the  buffaloes  and  foxes ; 

French  watches  for  the  Polar  frows, 

The  new  steam-acting  Perkins’  ploughs; 
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The  seeds  of  all  the  favourite  spices. 
The  last  machines  for  making  ices.'7— 
The  cargo  quite  a  thing  of  tact — 

«  Sir  !  listen,  if  you  like  a  fact : 

After  three  months’  ice  parading, 

Afier  three  months’  masquerading. 
After  three  months’  knocks  and  bumps 
That  bring  his  lugger  to  her  stumps  ; 
After  loss  of  pipes  and  spoons, 

Deficit  of  pantaloons ; 

Hairbreath  ’scapes  of  white  bear  paws. 
Sentimental  loves  of  Squaws  ; 

Just  as  he  espied  the  channel. 

Brought  to  his  last  yard  of  flannel ; 

All  his  best  cigars  burnt  out. 

Winds  all  whistling  ‘  right  about 
Quarter-day  you’ll  have  him  back, 

With  his  volume  in  his  pack.5' 


ANECDOTES  OF  MR.  HULL,  AN 
ACTING -MANAGER  OF  CO¬ 
VENT-GARDEN  THEATRE. 

In  the  April  preceding,  Mr.  Hull,  who 
had  been  the  predecessor  of  Mr.  Lewis  as 
acting-manager  of  Covent-Garden,  de¬ 
parted  this  life ;  and  never  was  actor 
more  deservedly  respected,  as  a  friend, 
a  gentleman,  and  a  scholar.  From  hav¬ 
ing  been  always  deputed  to  address  the 
house,  both  while  manager  and  pre¬ 
viously,  he  had  acquired  a  habit  of 
framing  all  his  speeches,  however  private 
or  familiar  his  audience,  in  the  precise 
style  of  his  theatrical  apologies.  One 
night  of  public  rejoicing,  he  gave  the 
mob  in  Martlett-court,  Bow-street,  where 
he  then  resided,  a  barrel  of  porter  ;  and, 
mob-like,  as  soon  as  they  had  drunk  it, 
they  began  to  break  his  windows  in  order 
to  get  more.  Air.  Hull,  who  had  been 
taking  a  moderate  glass  in  celebration  of 
whatever  the  event  might  have  been 
which  had  called  forth  his  liberality, — on 
understanding  the  cause  of  the  tumult, 
addressed  the  turbulent  knaves  from  his 
first-floor  window,  exactly  in  the  urbane 
and  gentlemanly  tone  and  manner  which 
he  always  so  naturally  assumed  on  the 
stage  : — 44  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  la¬ 
ment  exceedingly  to  be  under  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  offering  an  apology  this  evening ; 
but  I  am  obliged  to  state  that  all  the 
strong  beer  has  been  subject  to  a  sudden 
and  severe  attack,  in  consequence  of 
which  it  has  disappeared,  and  in  this 
predicament,  having  at  a  very  short  no¬ 
tice,  procured  a  cask  of  small ,  we  hope 
to  meet  with  your  usual  indulgence.”  I 
was  behind  Coven t-Garden  scenes  one 
evening  in  my  boyhood,  when  a  gentle¬ 
man  made  his  debut  in  Othello ;  Mr. 
Hull  played  Gratiano.  In  the  last  scene, 
the  new  actor,  naturally  bewildered  on 
such  an  occasion,  had  neglected  to  pro¬ 
vide  himself  with  a  dagger  with  which  to 


kill  himself;  and  before  he  recollected 
this  oversight,  had  got  as  far,  in  his  con¬ 
cluding  speech,  as —  44  I  took  by  the 
throat  the  circumcised  dog,”  when,  al¬ 
most  at  his  wits’  end  for  something  to 
44  smite  him  ”  with,  he  looked  round, 
saw  a  drawn  sword  in  Mr.  Hull’s  hand, 
and  snatched  it  by  way  of  substitute  for 
the  weapon  he  ought  to  have  had.  It 
happened  to  be  a  true  Toledo,  and  indeed 
a  very  sharp  one ;  and  on  Othello's 
abruptly  seizing  it,  Mr.  Hull,  in  most 
benevolent  terror  and  agitation,  losing 
sight  of  his  assumed  character,  and  an¬ 
xious  only  for  the  personal  safety  of  the 
debutant ,  rushed  forward,  seized  the  ra¬ 
pier,  and  exclaimed,  in  his  richly  ener¬ 
getic,  though  somewhat  tremulous  style 
of  voice, — 44  For  God  Almighty’s  sake, 
don’t,  Sir — it  is  a  real  sword  !”  and  the 
curtain  dropped  amidst  the  convulsed 
laughter  of  the  whole  house. 

Dibdin's  Reminiscences. 


SONNET. 

BY  Mrss  MITFORD. 

Within  my  little,  garden  is  a  flower, 

A  tuft  of  flowers,  most  like  a  sheaf  of  corn. 

The  lilac  blossomed  daisy  that  is  born 
At  Michaelmas,  wrought  by  the  gentle  power 
Of  this  sweet  Autumn  into  one  bright  shower 
Of  blooming  beauty  ;  Spring  hath  naught  more 
fair, 

Four  sister  buttei'flies  inhabit  there  : 

Gay  gentle  creatures  !  Round  that  odorous  bower 
'i  hey  weave  their  dance  of  joy  the  livelong  day. 
Seeming  to  bless  the  sunshine  :  and  at  night 
Fold  their  enamelled  wings  as  if  to  pray. 
Home-loving  pretty  ones  !  would  that  I  might 
For  richer  gifts  as  cheerful  tribute  pay. 

So  meet  the  rising  dawn,  so  hail  the  parting  ray  ! 
Dramatic  Scenes,  Sonnets,  and  other  Poems. 


SLIPS  OF  THE  PEN. 

I  remember  seeing  a  manuscript  mu¬ 
sical  scene  of  Oscar  and  Malvina ,  in 
which  the  copyist  had  converted  44  Chorus 
of  Bards  and  Peasants,”  into  44  Chorus 
of  Birds  and  Pheasants .”  In  the  part 
of  W himsiculo,  in  The  Cabinet ,  the 
saucy  valet  is  made  to  ask,  44  What !  do 
you  take  me  for  a  post,  a  porter,  or  a 
running  footman  ?”  Imagine  my  sur¬ 
prise,  when  at  the  first  rehearsal,  Mr. 
Fawcett  read  from  his  manuscript  cha¬ 
racter,  through  a  mistake  of  the  copyist, 
arising  entirely  from  my  unintelligible 
autography, — 44  What  do  you  take  me 
for  a  pot  of  porter  or  a  running  foot¬ 
man  ?”  Again,  a  stage  direction  in 
The  Birth-Day ,  should  say,  that  Jack 
Junk  44  runs  to  embrace  her  (Mrs.  Mo¬ 
ral)  and  misses  his  aim  instead  of 
which  was  written — 44  runs  to  embrace 
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her,  and  kisses  her  arm.”  I  could  men¬ 
tion  many  other  whimsical  errors  having 
birth  from  the  same  cause,  but  shall  in¬ 
trude  no  further  than  to  state  that  Mr. 
Simmons,  (father  of  the  talented  little 
actor  of  that  name,  who  so  many  years 
delighted  die  town  at  Covent-Garden,) 
being  a  receiver  of  tickets  and  orders  at 
the  theatre,  was  so  convinced  of  my 
inability  to  write  a  plain  and  legible  hand, 
that  he  actually,  one  evening,  refused  an 
order  of  mine  because  he  could  read  it. 

Dibdin's  Reminiscences. 


READING  SOCIETIES. 

The  establishment  of  reading  societies  is 
a  feature  almost  peculiar  to  modern  times, 
and  deserves  attention,  not  more  as  a  new 
organ  of  instruction,  than  as  a  fresh  auxi¬ 
liary  to  individual  and  social  happiness. 
Besides  that  we  are  made  acquainted  with 
a  greater  number  of  books  than  our  soli¬ 
tary  means  could  command,  the  plan  se¬ 
cures,  in  some  degree,  the  perusal  of 
them,  by  the  parties  with  whom  we  stand 
connected,  and  with  several  of  whom  we 
may  be  on  terms  of  intimacy.  Hence  we 
are  always  more  or  less  furnished  with 
materials  for  rational  conversation,  which, 
in  the  estimation  of  a  well-instructed 
mind,  is  the  principal  charm  of  compa¬ 
nionship.  It  is  an  excellent  improvement, 
which  distinguishes  many  of  the  societies 
alluded  to,  that  meetings  are  regularly 
convened,  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  dis¬ 
course,  on  the  various  publications  which 
may  have  engaged  our  private  reading. 
The  prospect  of  having  to  advance  an  opi¬ 
nion  on  the  merits  of  a  work  awakens  a 
closer  attention  to  the  sentiments  of  the 
author,  and  to  the  nature  of  the  subject ; 
and  the  opportunity  of  hearing  the  re¬ 
marks  of  different  members,  which  com¬ 
pose  the  body,  strengthens  or  corrects  the 
views  we  have  entertained,  enlarges  the 
sphere  of  our  knowledge,  and  keeps  up  a 
glowing  and  perpetual  interest.  The 
beneficial  influence  which  results  from  the 
adoption  of  this  practice,  may  well  excite 
surprise  that  it  is  not  more  general.  No 
critical  acumen,  no  logical  accuracy,  no 
talent  for  public  speaking,  is  necessary  to 
carry  the  design  into  effect.  We  have 
only  to  ascertain  the  design  of  the  writer, 
to  recollect  some  of  his  principal  argu¬ 
ments  and  illustrations,  and  then  to  ex¬ 
press  ourselves  with  all  the  freedom  of 
the  most  familiar  intercourse. 

Hathaway's  Essays. 


ASHE  PLANTS. 

Du.  IIoadley  Ashe,  one  of  the  guests 
(lately  d  ead)  was  nephew  of  Dr.  Iload- 
ley,  w'ho  wrote  the  Suspicious  Husband. 
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I  had  the  pleasure  of  sitting  next  Dr. 
Ashe  at  dinner,  when  he  began  a  story 
with — “  As  eleven  of  my  daughters  and 
I  were  crossing  Piccadilly, — ”  u  Eleven 
of  your  daughters,  doctor  ?”  I  rather 
rudely  interrupted.  u  Yes,  Sir,”  rejoin¬ 
ed  the  doctor,  “  I  have  nineteen  daugh¬ 
ters  all  living ;  never  had  a  son  ;  and 
Mrs.  Ashe,  myself,  and  nineteen  female 
Ashe  plants ,  sit  down  one-and-twenty  to 
dinner  every  day.  Sir,  I  am  smothered 
with  petticoats.” 

Dibdin's  Reminiscences, 


LITERARY  LABOUR. 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  many  of  the 
arts  and  sciences  which  embellish  society 
are  the  fruits  of  patient  application ;  and, 
therefore,  an  occasional  glance  at  the  si¬ 
lent,  but  glorious  evolutions  of  the  mind, 
would  compel  sentiments  of  lively  grati¬ 
tude.  The  artificer  goes  to  his  daily  la¬ 
bour,  and  by  means  of  his  tools  and 
materials  constructs  the  intended  piece  of 
mechanism  ;  but  he  seldom  calls  to  re¬ 
membrance  the  skill  of  the  inventor,  or 
the  laborious  investigation  in  which  he 
was  exercised  before  he  gave  his  discovery 
to  the  light  of  day.  The  scholar  is  en¬ 
raptured  as  he  passes  from  one  object  of 
study  to  another,  and  receives  fresh  ideas 
of  order,  harmony,  and  grandeur.  How 
numerous  the  struggles  with  obscurity  ! 
How  profound  the  inquiries!  How  un¬ 
divided  the  attention  to  logical  accuracy, 
which  preceded  the  formation  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  systems,  to  whose  accurate  arrange¬ 
ments  he  is  indebted  for  the  lights  and 
facilities  which  direct  him  in  his  studies. 
We  sit  round  our  family  fire-side,  and 
are  delighted  while  we  listen  to  a  member 
of  the  domestic  circle,  reading  the  com¬ 
position  of  some  superior  author  ;  the 
force  of  his  arguments,  the  aptness  of  his 
illustrations,  and  the  frequent  introduc¬ 
tion  of  natural  and,  beautiful  imagery, 
enchain  the  attention  and  engage  the 
heart.  But  how  rarely  do  we  pause  to 
consider  the  midnight  toil  endured  in  col¬ 
lecting  the  materials,  in  conducting  the 
process  of  thought,  and  in  diffusing  over 
the  whole  the  colours  and  visions  of  poetry. 

Hathaway's  Essays. 


KELLY  AND  THE  CHRISTMAS 
TURKEY. 

When  Mr.  Kelly  lived  near  the  Opera- 
House,  I  remember  his  calling  on  me 
one  day,  about  Christmas,  in  a  hack,  to 
take  me  to  his  home  to  meet  Madame 
Bolla,  Signors  Naldi,  Morelli,  and  some 
other  musical  u  stars,”  at  a  dinner  party. 
As  our  way  lay  through  \Yindm  ill-street, 
I  asked  Kelly  to  permit  my  making  a 
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momentary  visit  to  the  late  eminent  sur¬ 
geon,  Mr.  James  Wilson,  with  whom  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  many  years’  intimacy, 
and  who  then  occupied  the  spacious  man¬ 
sion,  museum,  and  anatomical  theatre  of 
the  celebrated  John  Hunter.  Kelly,  of 
course,  made  no  objection  to  my  calling, 
but  begged  to  wait  for  me  in  the  coach, 
which  I  would  not  hear  of ;  Kelly  gave 
as  a  reason,  that  he  had  an  insurmount¬ 
able  antipathy  to  the  bare  idea  of  any¬ 
thing  relating  to  anatomy  ;  and  having 
heard  of  many  frolics  practised  by  surgi¬ 
cal  students  upon  their  friends,  he  felt 
averse  from  entering  a  house  which  he 
understood  was  full  of  subjects,  skele¬ 
tons,  and  preparations.  I  assured  him 
that  all  those  affairs  were  at  the  back  of 
the  premises,  and  perfectly  detached  from 
the  part  of  the  house  we  should  visit. 
The  door  opening  while  I  spoke,  we 
walked  in  together ;  and  I  left  Kelly  in 
a  parlour,  while  the  servant  conducted 
me  to  Mr.  Wilson.  In  the  apartment 
where  this  able  professor  of  the  knife  and 
probe  (which  he  applied  only,  as  the 
critics  do,  (ahem  !)  to  “  mend,  and  not 
to  wound,”)  was  sitting,  was  a  large 
table,  on  which  I  distinctly  saw  three 
naked  bodies  extended,  their  heads  hang¬ 
ing  over  the  edge  of  the  board,  and  an 
attendant,  who  instantly,  on  my  entrance, 
threw  a  cloth  over  them,  at  the  same 
time  remarking  to  his  master,  that  they 
were  the  finest  and  cheapest  he  had  ever 
seen.  How  much  I  was  surprised,  and 
whether  or  not  as  greatly  alarmed  as  poor 
Kelly  would  have  been,  the  reader  will 
hereafter  determine ;  at  the  time,  1  af¬ 
fected  to  take  no  notice,  but  briefly  paid 
my  compliments,  and  stated  the  cause  of 
my  intrusion,  which  was  a  message  to 
the  surgeon  from  my  friend,  Mr.  Lewis, 
then  an  invalid.  Wilson  pressed  me  to 
stay  dinner ;  I  told  him  of  my  pre¬ 
engagement  ;  and  Mr.  Wilson,  on  learn¬ 
ing  Mr.  Kelly  was  in  the  house,  went 
and  fetched  him  into  the  sanctum  sanc¬ 
torum.  I  then  jokingly  rallied  Kelly  on 
his  fears,  the  nature  of  which  I  related 
to  Wilson,  who  laughed  heartily,  add¬ 
ing,  “  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Kelly,  upon  re¬ 
flection,  would  be  more  pleased  than 
alarmed  if  he  were  to  inspect  three  sub¬ 
jects  I  have  bought  this  morning.” 
“  B-b-bou -bought  ?”  stammered  Kelly. 
“  Yes,”  replied  Wilson  ;  “  I  purchased 
them  of  a  man  who  provides  me  with 
such  things  from  a  ground  in  the  coun¬ 
try.”  “  And  how  do  you  get  them  con¬ 
veyed  ?”  asked  I.  “  By  the  stage,”  said 
Wilson,  very  coolly  ;  “  and  as  these  are 
uncommonly  beautiful,  and  perfectly 
fresh,  though  they  came  a  great  way,  if 
you  have  a  coach  at  the  door,  you  shall 


carry  which  of  the  three  you  please  home 
with  you.”  Kelly  was  too  much  as¬ 
tonished  to  make  any  reply ;  but,  his 
back  being  towards  the  table,  which  he 
had  not  yet  perceived,  and  to  which  Wil¬ 
son  advanced.  —  Mike  kept  retreating, 
and  deprecating  any  further  mention  of 
the  subject,  or  rather  subjects  ;  when  his 
retrograde  progress,  Hibernice ,  being 
suddenly  impeded  by  the  board  behind 
him,  he  instinctively  extended  his  arm 
to  save  himself  from  a  fall ;  and  never 
shall  I  forget  the  climax  of  horror  his 
countenance  exhibited  when  his  hand 
pressed  on  the  clay-cold  bosom  of  as 
beautiful  a  ready -plucked  Christmas  tur¬ 
key  as  ever  came  from  the  poultry-ground 
of  a  Norfolk  dealer.  Wilson  immedi¬ 
ately  removed  the  cloth  ;  and  I  need  not 
attempt  to  describe  the  hearty  laugh 
which  followed  the  unlooked-for  eclair - 
cissement ,  nor  the  complete  change  of 
sentiment  in  Kelly  as  to  admitting  the 
finest  of  the  three  unplumed  corses  into 
the  coach  with  us. 

Dibdin's  Reminiscences. 


BULLS. 

“  By  the  powers  !”  exclaimed  Mike, 
“  Harry  Johnston’s  mad  ;  his  leap  was 
as  absurd  as  his  making  me  act  har¬ 
lequin.  What  could  induce  him  ?” 
“Why,”  replied  I,  “it  was  not  very 
unnatural ;  in  the  warmth  of  the  instant, 
carried  away  by  the  cacoethes  ludendiy 
(“  that’s  Latin,”  said  Kelly,)  he  forgot 
he  had  wTalked  up  a  flight  of  stairs  before 
dining.”  “  Or,  perhaps,”  rejoined  Kelly, 
“  he  thought  the  room  below  had  walked 
up  stairs  with  him.” 

An  Irishman  ax’d  “  whether  the  wea¬ 
ther-glass  had  fallen  up  or  down  and 
another  countryman  of  mine  (poor  Pat !) 
going  on  the  secret  expedition,  being 
dunned  by  a  comrade  for  a  debt  of  ten 
shillings, — tore  a  one-pound  note  in  two, 
and  the  creditor  accepted  one  of  the 
halves  as  payment  of  his  demand.  A 
friend  of  mine  lately  translated  “  Tam 
Marti  quam  Mercurio  ”  into  “  more  mi¬ 
litary  than  civil.” 

I  mentioned  in  the  outset  of  these  im¬ 
portant  records,  that  Mr,  Aikin  had  an¬ 
swered  for  me  at  the  font ;  I  ventured  on 
my  first  interview,  to  hint  at  such  a  cir¬ 
cumstance,  observing  I  had  the  honour 
to  be  spiritually  related  to  him  ;  his  an¬ 
swer,  in  the  mellow  and  gentlemanly 
half-Irish  accent  which  distinguished 
him,  was,  “  Shiver  me,  Sir,  I  remem¬ 
ber  the  ceremony,  but,  upon  my  honour, 
I  did  not  recollect  you  ;  ”  which  was  by 
po  means  astonishing,  considering  we  had 
never  met  since  the  said  ceremony  had 
taken  place.  Ibid. 
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LETTER  TO  AN  ACTING-MA¬ 
NAGER. 

“  Sjr, — I  have  took  the  liberty  of  Trou¬ 
bling  you  with  those  few  lines,  to  Ask 
you  if  you  have  an  Engagement  Vacant 
in  Your  Company.  To  Let  You  know 
My  Accomplishments,  I  am  Active  and 
Ready,  Quick  at  my  Lessons,  And  fur¬ 
ther,  Sir,  the  Cheif  which  i  Can  Play  is 
Norval  in  4  Douglas,’  and  Lothair  in  the 
‘  .Miller  and  his  Men  and  have  no  Ob¬ 
jection  of  being  Usefull  at  the  Sides  as  a 
Pheasant,  &c.  As  My  Inclination  for 
treading  the  Stage  is  So  Strong,  That  i 
am  like  Lothair,  k  Without  the  Stage 
my  life  is  But  a  Blank,’  my  Services  is 
Useless  to  Others  and  Miserable  to  my¬ 
self.  And  further,  i  have  to  State,  i  am 
Very  Expeditious  at  Writing  Plays,  and 
have  no  Objection  of  Supplying  you 
with  a  Melodrame  Every  3  Months  free 
of  Expence ;  and  i  have  one  now  in  my 
Possession  Which  i  have  lately  Wrote, 
Entitled  The  (Assassins  of  the  forest,) 
in  5  Acts,  Which,  sir,  is  yours,  if  you 
think  Proper  to  Engage  Me.” 

44  Sir, — I  Take  the  Liberty  of  Inclos¬ 
ing  a  few  Lines  to  Inform  you  that  I  am 
a  Beautyfull  Whistler  If  you  Please  to 
Give  Me  one  Trial  on  the  Stage. 

Sir,  I  Remain  your  Obt.  Set. 

For  An  swear.” 

44  To  Mr.  T.  Dibdiu,  Esq.  Pripetor  of 
the  Royal  Circus. 

Ibid. 


ftnectjotes  ant*  ^Recollections. 

Notings,  selections, 

Anecdote  and  joke  : 

Our  recollections  ; 

With  gravities  for  graver  folk. 


MATURIN'. 

On  one  occasion,  shortly  after  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  44  Melmoth,”  the  king’s  visit  to 
Ireland  inspired  the  patriotism  of  her 
poets  with  grateful  sensibilities  ;  and  Ma- 
turin,  amongst  the  rest,  thought  the  op¬ 
portunity  a  good  one  for  a  poetical  compli¬ 
ment  to  the  monarch.  Accordingly  he  set 
about  his  poem,  but  was  at  a  loss  to  fix 
upon  a  measure  that  would  equally  suit 
the  purpose  and  his  own  taste.  A  conti¬ 
nuous  stanza  would  never  answer ;  it 
should  be  something  at  least  alternate, 
that  would  preserve  him  from  the  labours 
of  perpetual  rhyme ;  he  fixed  upon  the 
alternate  octo-syllable  measure.  But  Ma- 
turin’s  skill  in  this  species  of  composition 
was  certainly  inferior  to  his  genius.  In 
vain  he  endeavoured  to  check  the  exube¬ 
rance  of  his  fancy,  and  chain  it  down  to 
right  syllables :  the  difficulty  of  producing 
four  perfect  lines  alternately  was  insur¬ 


mountable  ;  and  he  at  length  determined 
on  dropping  the  rhyme  between  the  first 
and  third,  so  that  only  the  second  and  fourth 
should  harmonize.  Ultimate,  or  pen-ul¬ 
timate,  or  ante-pen-ultimate,  were  all  one 
to  Maturin  ;  he  despised  the  jingle,  and 
could  not  accomplish  it.  He  completed 
three  lines  ;  and  a  friend,  who  assures  me 
that  Maturin  communicated  the  fact  to 
him,  has  given  them  to  me :  they  are, 

“  Stars  of  Erin,  shine  out !  shine  out ! 

The  night  of  thy  sorrow  is  past. 

And  the  dawn  of  a  joyous  day  —  ” 

Thus  far  the  poet  proceeded  ;  and  it  may 
appear  incredible  that  he  could  proceed 
no  farther.  After  many  attempts  he  pro¬ 
duced  two  final  lines,  but  rejected  them 
both.  One  was, 

“  Rises  upon  thee  at  last.” 

But  the  measure  was  incomplete,  and  he 
changed  it  to, 

“  Rises  on  thee  and  for  thee  at  last.” 

And  here  the  measure  was  superabundant. 
In  a  transport  of  rage  he  flung  the  paper 
into  the  fire.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
too,  that  his  principal  reason  for  being 
dissatisfied  with  the  last  line  was,  that  its 
termination  too  closely  resembled  Moore, 
who,  he  said,  had  established  a  sort  of 
copyright  in  the  expression. 

It  was  not  inability  to  conquer  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  rhyme  that  produced  this  aver¬ 
sion  to  it ;  it  was  rather  a  rooted  aversion  to 
it  that  produced  the  difficulties.  He  had  a 
natural  distaste  to  the  constant  return  of 
sound  arising  from  the  restraints  it  threw 
upon  his  luxuriant  fancy ;  and  he  required 
more  preparation  for  a  stanza  than  he  would 
for  a  chapter  of  romance — New  Monthly 
Magazine. 

HUMANITY. 

Thine  hopes — lost  anchors  buried  in  the  deep. 
That  rust,  througU  storm  and  calm,  in  iron  sleep* 
Whose  cables,  loose  aloft  and  fixed  below. 

Rot  with  the  sea-weed,  floating  to  and  fro. 

Montgomery. 

THE  SHEPHERDS  OF  SCOTLAND. 

There  is,  I  believe,  no  class  of  men 
professing  the  Protestant  faith  so  truly 
devout  as  the  shepherds  of  Scotland. 
They  get  all  the  learning  that  the  parish- 
schools  afford ;  are  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  Scriptures  of  truth  ;  deeply  read 
in  theological  works ;  and  really,  I  am 
sorry  to  say  it,  generally  much  better  in¬ 
formed  than  their  masters.  Every  shep¬ 
herd  is  a  man  of  respectability — he  must 
be  so,  else  he  must  cease  to  be  a  shepherd. 
His  master’s  flock  is  entirely  committed 
to  his  care,  and  if  he  do  not  manage  it 
with  constant  care,  caution,  and  decision, 
he  cannot  be  employed,  A  part  of  the 
stock  is  his  own,  however,  so  that  his  in- 
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terest  in  it  is  the  same  with  that  of  his 
master,  and  being  thus  the  most  inde¬ 
pendent  of  men,  if  he  cherish  a  good  be¬ 
haviour,  and  the  most  insignificant  if  he 
lose  the  esteem  of  his  employers,  he  has 
every  motive  for  maintaining  an  unim¬ 
peachable  character. — Blackwood' s  Mag . 

CURRAN. 

The  single  exercise  that  he  most  fre¬ 
quently  repeated  for  the  purpose  of  im¬ 
proving  his  action  and  intonation,  was  the 
speech  of  Antony  over  Csesar’s  body, 
from  Shakspeare's  u  Julius  Caesar.”  This 
he  considered  to  be  a  masterpiece  of  ex¬ 
cellence,  comprising  in  itself,  and  involv¬ 
ing  in  its  delivery,  the  whole  compass  of 
the  art.  He  studied  it  incessantly,  and 
pronounced  it  with  great  skill,  but  though 
he  delighted  his  auditors,  he  never  en¬ 
tirely  satisfied  himself ;  he  uniformly  re¬ 
commended  it  as  a  lesson  to  his  young 
friends  at  the  bar — Curran  s  Life ,  by 
his  Son. 

KUJNS  OF  HOLY  PLACES, 

FOR  wliat  survives  of  house,  where  God 
Was  worshipped,  or  where  man  abode; 

For  old  magnificence  uudone ; 

Or  for  the  gentler  work  begun 
By  Nature,  softening  and  concealing, 

And  busy  with  a  hand  of  healing — 

The  altar,  whence  the  cross  was  rent. 

Now  rich  with  mossy  ornament — 

I-  The  dormitory’s  length  laid  bare, 

Where  the  wild  rose  blossoms  fair; 

And  sapling  ash,  whose  place  of  birth 
Is  that  lordly  chamber’s  hearth — 

She  sees  a  warrior  carv’d  in  stone 
Among  the  thick  weeds  stretched  alone, 

A  warrior,  with  his  shield  of  pride 
Cleaving  humbly  by  his  side, 

And  hands  in  resignation  prest 
Palm  to  palm,  on  his  tranquil  breast. 

Wordsworth. 

EARLY  RISING. 

The  morning  of  every  day  is  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  every  man’s  life.  One  of  your 
greatest  errors — for  I  know  you  well,  and 
do  not  mean  to  flatter  you — one  of  your 
greatest  errors  is,  that  you  do  not  seize  on 
the.se  beginnings  of  life  so  early  as  you 
might  do.  You  lived  yesterday  to  a  good 
old  age,  and  died  last  night  after  the 
powers  of  your  mind  and  body  were  en¬ 
tirely  exhausted.  But  I  must  remind 
you,  my  friend,  that  you  have  spent  the 
greater  part  of  the  youth  of  this  day  in 
the  state  of  the  dead.  The  great  business 
of  your  life  was  up  before  you  ;  you  have 
been  running  after  it  this  whole  afternoon, 
and  I  am  afraid  you  will  not  overtake  it 
till  old  age  overtakes  you — Gener. 

COMEDY  AND  TRAGEDY. 

Baron  IIolbairch,  in  a  conversation 
on  theatrical  works j  thus  describes  Come¬ 


dy  and  Tragedy : — u  The  business  of  a 
comedy  is  always  a  marriage,  and  that  of 
tragedy  a  murder.  All  the  intrigue  turns 
on  "this  question— Shall  they  marry,  or 
3ha)l  they  not  marry  ? — Shall  they  kill, 
or  shall  they  not  kill  ?  They  shall  mar¬ 
ry — they  shall  kill,  and  so  ends  the  first 
act;  they  shall  not  marry — they  shall 
not  kill,  concludes  the  second  act,  A  new 
means  of  marrying  and  killing  presents 
itself,  which  is  the  substance  of  the  third 
act.  A  new  difficulty  arises,  and  prevents 
the  marriage  and  the  murder,  and  this 
forms  the  fourth  act.  At  length,  wearied 
with  the  contest,  they  marry  and  they 
kill,  which  completes  the  piece.” 


“  i  am  but  a  Gatherer  and  disposer  of  other 
men’s  stuff. ” —  Wotton. 


A  young  man  who  was  being  lately 
examined  by  the  minister  of  Chelsea, 
prior  to  the  confirmation,  was  asked, 
among  other  questions,  44  Who  is  the 
mediator  between  Almighty  God  and  his 
people  ?”  after  a  pause  and  scratching 
his  head,  replied,  44  The  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  !  !  i”  A  roar  of  laughter 
followed,  the  minister  covered  his  face 
with  his  book,  and  turned  away  to  cate¬ 
chize  some  other  person. 


A  witty  writer  say3,  in  praise  of 
laughter — 44  Laughter  has  even  dissipated 
disease,  and  preserved  life  by  a  sudden 
effort  of  nature.  We  are  told  that  the 
great  Erasmus  laughed  so  heartily  at  the 
satire  by  iteuchler  and  Von  Hutten,  that 
he  broke  an  imposthume  and  recovered 
his  health.”  In  a  singular  treatise  on 
laughter,  Joubert  gives  two  similar  in¬ 
stances.  A  patient  being  very  low,  the 
physician,  who  had  ordered  a  dose  of 
rhubarb,  countermanded  the  medicine, 
which  was  left  on  the  table.  A  monkey 
in  the  room  jumping  up,  discovered  the 
goblet,  and  having  tasted,  made  a  terrible 
grimace.  Again,  putting  only  his  tongue 
in  it,  he  perceived  some  sweetness  of  the 
dissolved  manna,  whilst  the  rhubarb  had 
sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  cup.  Thus 
emboldened,  he  swallowed  the  whole, 
but  found  it  such  a  nauseous  potion,  that, 
after  many  strange  and  fantastic  grimaces, 
he  grinded  his  teeth  in  agony,  and  in  a 
violent  fury,  threw  the  goblet  on  the 
floor.  The  whole  affair  was  so  ludicrous, 
that  the  sick  man  burst  into  repealed 
peals  of  laughter,  and  the  recovery  of 
cheerfulness  led  to  health. 

'  Printed  and  Published  by  J.  LIMBIRD,  143, 
Strand,  (near  Somerset-  House ,)  and  sold  by  all 
Newsmen  and  Booksellers 
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ANCIENT  PRECEPTORY  OF  ST.  JOHN’S,  SWINGFIELD. 


In  the  small  parish  of  Swingfield,  distant 
about  four  miles  from  Dover,  is  St.  J ohn’s, 
anciently  a  Preceptory  of  Knights  Tem¬ 
plars,  founded  previously  to  the  year 
1190,  but  by  whom  is  unknown.  After 
the  suppression  of  that  order  it  came  to 
the  Knights  of  Malta,  whose  arms  and 
other  insignia  still  remain  carved  in  stone 
in  front  of  the  present  farm-house,  which 
is  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  building.  At 
the  dissolution,  the  annual  revenues  of 
this  foundation  were  estimated  at  the  net 
value  of  87/.  3s.  3 \d.  Soon  afterwards 
Henry  VIII.  granted  it  to  Sir  Anthony 
Archer,  by  the  description  of  the  “  late 
monastery  of  Swynefield  and  he,  in  the 
fifth  year  of  Edward  VI.,  conveyed  it  to 
Sir  Henry  Palmer,  of  Wingham.  It  now 
belongs  to  Samuel  Egerton  Brydges,  Esq. 
a  name  honoured  in  the  annals  of  litera¬ 
ture,  who  purchased  it  in  the  year  1792, 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Hey,  son  of  the 
late  Lady  Palmer.  What  remains  of  the 
ancient  preceptory  of  the  Knights  Tem¬ 
plars,  and  their  successors,  the  Knights  of 
Malta,  is  now  a  farm-house.  The  eastern 
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and  oldest  part  was  the  chapel ;  and  the 
east  wall  still  exhibits  three  very  early 
lance  windows,  with  the  same  number  of 
small  circular  ones  above  them.  In  the 
western  part,  which  has  been  altered  into 
a  different  style,  though  perhaps  not  less 
than  three  centuries  ago,  are  two  apart¬ 
ments,  with  fire-places  similarly  orna¬ 
mented,  the  stone  work  of  which  displays 
sculpture  of  shields  charged  with  an  an¬ 
chor,  and  with  the  cross  of  the  Knights  of 
Malta.  The  same  arms  appear  on  a 
brick  chimney  on  the  south  side  of  the 
building,  together  with  the  cross  of  St. 
George.  The  remains  of  foundations  to 
a  considerable  extent  may  be  traced  in 
different  parts  of  the  farm-yard.  That 
King  John  really  resigned  his  ciown  to 
the  Legate  Pandulph  in  the  house  of  the 
Knights  Templars  at  this  place  is  a  very 
probable  conjecture,  for  though  some 
authors  have  affirmed  that  the  resignation 
was  made  at  Dover,  and  others  at  Ewell,* 

*  The  house  of  the  Templars  at  Ewell  would 
have  been  nothing  more  than  a  grange  or  farm, 
und  such  was  undoubtedly  connected  with  tne 
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it  does  not  appear  from  any  known  records 
that  there  was  any  preceptory  of  the  above 
order  in  any  part  of  the  county  except  at 
Swingfield  ;  and  that  the  establishment 
was  a  splendid  one,  and  therefore  most 
likely  to  become  the  scene  of  King  John’s 
humiliation,  the  remains  of  the  building 
afford  evidence,  as  well  as  the  ground 
forming  the  park,  which  is  connected  with 
this  estate,  and  under  its  ancient  appro¬ 
priation  included  about  200  acres.  Shak- 
speare,  in  his  King  John ,  act  v.  scene  i. 
makes  the  palace  at  Northampton  the 
place  where  the  king  yielded  his  crown 
to  the  legate.  Curios. 


(Sncjniopefctst* 

OR  CIRCLE  OF  THE  SCIENCES. 
No.  VI. 


GEOMETRY. 

( For  the  Mirror.)  .  * 

Having  already  submitted  to  the  readers 
of  the  Mirror,  a  brief  outline  of  the 
origin  and  progressive  improvements 
made  in  the  sciences  of  Arithmetic, 
Book-keeping,  Logarithms,  and  Algebra, 
(for  which  vide  Nos.  84,  92,  98,  and 
104.)  I  now  present  an  attempt  to  eluci- 
da  e  Geometry.  The  term  is  derived 
from  two  Greek  words,  777,  the  earth,  and 
fiergso),  to  measure,  literally  signifying  to 
measure  the  earth ;  but  this  grand  science 
must  not  be  understood  as  being  so  nar¬ 
rowly  circumscribed,  since  it  comprehends 
everything  which  relates  to  extension  or 
magnitude.  Almost  every  want  of  man¬ 
kind  in  every  state  of  society  calls  for 
some  knowledge  of  Geometry  ;  and  hence 
we  cannot  find  ‘any  period,  however  re¬ 
mote,  at  which  it  was  altogether  un¬ 
known,  though  of  course  in  a  very  rude 
degree.  Tradition  ascribes  its  invention 
to  Egypt  (the  fertile  parent  of  many  other 
arts):  its  origin  was  derived  from  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  annually  determining  the  just 
share  of  land  due  to  its  proper  owner, 
dfter  the  waters  of  the  Nile  (which  every 
year  overflowed  the  country)  had  again 
returned  to  their  ordinary  channels. 
Aristotle  ascribes  its  invention  to  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  priests,  who  had  sufficient  leisure 
for  study  by  their  seclusion  from  the 
world.  Herodotus  (the  father  of  history 
as  he  is  usually  called)  fixes  the  date 
when  canals  were  intersected  in  Egypt  by 
Sesostris.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  concurs  in 
this  opinion,  and  thinks  Sesostris  and 

pi'eceptory  of  St.  John's,  at  Swingfield :  from  this 
circumstance  has  originated  (he  mislake  of  those 
who  conclude  Ewell  to  have  been  the  theatre  of 
the  pope's  triumph  over  King  John. 


Osiris  are  only  different  names  for  the 
same  individual :  whether  the  origin  of 
this  science  be  correctly  attributed  to 
the  Egyptians  has  been  a  matter  of 
much  dispute,  although  it  is  agreed  that 
through  them  Geometry  was  transmitted 
into  Greece.  This  look  place  about  8 49 
years  b.  c.  by  that  celebrated  philosopher, 
Thales,  afterwards  the  founder  of  the 
Ionian  school  and  inventor  of  the  method 
of  measuring  the  height  of  pyramids, 
&c.  by  their  shadows ;  together  with  the 
means  of  determining  the  distances  of 
vessels  remote  from  the  shore.  He  also 
first  found  out  that  all  the  angles  in  a 
semi-circle  are  right  angles ;  and  although 
a  few  slight  traces  of  what  may  be  called 
amusing  Geometry  are  indeed  read  of  rather 
earlier  (as  some  of  the  properties  in  a 
triangle  by  Euphorbus,  the  invention  of 
the  square  and  level  by  Theodorus,  the 
compasses  by  Dasdalus,  &c.)  yet  to 
Thales  alone,  for  any  solid  improvement, 
is  Geometry  first  indebted.  In  his  school 
he  was  succeeded  by  his  scholar,  Anaxi¬ 
mander,  about  620  years  b.  c.  who  com¬ 
posed  the  first  express  treatise  on  this 
science,  (though  now  lost,)  and  also  in¬ 
vented  the  sphere,  gnomon,  charts,  and 
dialling  ;  at  his  death  he  was  followed  by 
Anaxagoras,  a  great  cultivator  of  Astro¬ 
nomy,  and  the  first  proposer  of  the  (to 
this  day)  unmastered  problem  “  squaring 
the  circle.” 

Pythagoras  was  the  next  to  whom 
Geometry  stands  greatly  indebted.  He 
was  born  about  495  years  b.  c.  and  tra¬ 
velled  into  Egypt  to  consult  the  columns 
of  Sothis,  on  which  were  engraved  many 
valuable  theories  ;  he  then  went  to  India 
and  learned  much  from  the  Brahmins  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ganges ;  upon  his  re¬ 
turn  to  Greece,  finding  his  native  country 
a  prey  to  tyranny,  he  settled  in  Italy, 
and  introduced  Geometry  to  the  Romans  ; 
he  invented  many  valuable  problems,  par¬ 
ticularly  that  celebrated  one  in  Euclid , 
book  1.  prop.  47.  and  also  the  Multipli¬ 
cation  Table. 

Archytas  next  claims  attention;  he 
made  great  improvements,  solved  the  pro¬ 
blem  of  finding  two  mean  proportionals, 
and  first  applied  geometry  to  mechanics, 
or  as  some  will  contend,  mechanics  (or 
moving  machines)  to  illustrate  geometry. 
Passing  over  the  names  of  Democritus, 
(of  Abdera,)  Hippocrates,  Bryson,  An¬ 
tiphon,  and  a  few  others,  who  all  made 
some  further  improvements,  we  come  to 
Plato,  who  not  only  made  Geometry  the 
basis  of  all  his  instructions,  but  even  put 
an  inscription  over  his  school,  forbidding 
any  to  enter  who  did  not  understand  some¬ 
thing  about  Geometry  ;  to  Plato  and  his 
successors  we  owe  Geometrical  Analysis, 
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Conic  Sections,  and  some  other  valuable 
improvements. 

From  Plato  we  come  to  the  school  of 
Aristotle,  by  whom  and  his  disciples  were 
composed  several  mathematical  works, 
particularly  four  books  on  Geometry,  six 
on  Astronomy,  and  one  upon  Arithmetic, 
treasures  long  since  lost,  and  known  only 
from  their  being  mentioned  by  contempo¬ 
rary  writers. 

About  300  years  b.  c.  was  founded  the 
celebrated  school  of  Alexandria,  where 
flourished  the  great  Euclid,  who  collected 
together  all  that  he  could  find  valuable  in 
Geometry,  and  published  it  under  the  title 
of  his  well-known  “  Elements,”  and  not¬ 
withstanding  all  the  boasted  improve¬ 
ments  of  two  thousand  years,  these  se¬ 
lections  were  made  with  such  accuracy 
and  judgment  as  still  to  entitle  Euclid  to 
the  highest  rank  in  our  public  schools. 
It  was  he  who  being  asked  by  Ptolemy 
for  an  easy  method  to  learn  Geometry, 
answered  “  there  is  no  royal  ioad.”  The 
next  in  order  is  the  celebrated  mathema¬ 
tician,  Archimedes,  of  Syracuse,  born 
21!)  years  b.c.  The  extent  of  his  wonder¬ 
ful  mechanical  skill  by  which  he  for  so 
many  years  baffled  the  Romans,  the  ac¬ 
count  of  his  being  killed  by  a  soldier 
when  intent  upon  his  studies,  &c.  are  too 
well  known  to  need  repetition  here.  Apol¬ 
lonius  also  about  this  time  wrote  many 
valuable  works,  some  of  which  are  still 
extant,  vix.  those  upon  the  “  Section  of  a 
Ratio— Section  of  a  Space — Determinate 
Section — Tangencies — The  Plani  Loci — 
The  Inclinations  and  Archimedes  has 
also  left  us  two  books  upon  the  “  Sphere 
and  Cylinder.” 

The  next  names  of  note  were  Eratos¬ 
thenes,  Aristaeus,  Apollonius, .  Theodo¬ 
sius,  Menalaus,  and  a  few  more,  of 
whom  the  reader  may  find  some  account 
in  the  writings  of  Dr.  Hutton,  in  Bar¬ 
low's  Mathematical  Dictionary ,  and 
other  similar  productions. 

For  the  introduction  of  Geometry  to 
this  country  we,  no  doubt,  are  indebted 
to  the  Romans,  though  it  was  probably 
a  long  while  before  it  had  made  much 
progress.  Alfred  the  Great,  it  seems,  did 
much  towards  it,  and  Geometry  was  after¬ 
wards  almost  exclusively  confined  for 
many  ages  to  the  monks,  of  whose  skill 
in  architecture  we  have  too  many  speci¬ 
mens  to  doubt  their  intimate  acquaintance 
with  this  most  noble  study.  In  modern 
days  we  are  at  least  not  inferior  to  any 
nation  in  our  knowledge  of  Geometry. 

I  shall  now  conclude  with  mentioning 
a  few  of  the  most  celebrated  writers. 

As  the  principal  ancient  geometricians 
have  been  already  mentioned,  and  few  of 
their  productions  (except  Euclid's  E!e - 
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merits)  are  extant,  we  will  pass  them  en¬ 
tirely  over,  and  speak  only  of  the  mo¬ 
derns.  Several  among  the  following  are 
in  foreign  languages,  but  most  of  them 
have  been  translated  into  English  : — 
Ratdolt,  1482  ;  Venatorius,  1544  ;  Snel- 
lius,  1691;  Vieta,  1600;  Ghetaldus, 
1612  ;  Anderson,  1614  ;  Schooten,  1656; 
Fermat,  16*79;  Albert  Durer,  1532; 
Kepler,  1618;  Van  Culen,  1619;  Des 
Cartes,  1637;  Toricelli,  1644;  Ough- 
tred,  1653  ;  James  Gregory,  1668; 
Ward,  1600;  Barrow,  1674;  David 
Gregory,  1710;  Sharp,  1758;  Stewart, 
1763;  Thomas  Simson,  1747  ;  Emer¬ 
son,  1765  ;  and  many  other  well-known 
standard  writers.  Of  recent  publications, 
Playfair's ,  Legendre's ,  and  Leslie's ,  Geo¬ 
metry  are  invaluable  books  to  young  stu¬ 
dents.  Jacobus. 


A  NIGHT  SCENE. 

(For  the  Mirror,) 

By  the  Author  of  “  Ahab.” 

SCENE — FOREST  HILL. 

Mv  head’s  confus’d! — I  have  had  sickly  dreams, 
And  fantasies  of  late,  fair  beings  float 
Before  my  dazzled  eyes,  and  in  my  ears 
Rich  sounds  have  rung.  Yet  these  have  pass’d 
away, 

Like  earthly  things,  when  most  I  needed  them. 

I  will  recall  them  ! 

Ye  shadowy  forms  that  in  the  moonlight  glisten. 
Gliding  on  bank,  flitting  round  hollow  tree, 

O  stay  your  steps  awhile,  and  let  me  listen 
To  the  soft  breathings  of  your  melody. 

They  hear  me  not,  but  fade,  and  in  their  place 
Deep  silence  reigns,  unbroken  by  a  breath. 

The  little  Coders  amid  their  leafy  beds 

Are  glittering  in  the  moonlight,  like  fair  stars. 

On  every  blade  of  the  now  quiet  grass 

Hang  thousand  pearls — how  lively  do  they  seem  ! 

And  this  is  May  !  the  month  of  many  flowers 

And  blossoms,  promises  of  burden’d  boughs, 

For  Autumn’s  lap  to  teem  with,  happy  month ! 
The  jubilee  of  birds,  whose  glossy  plumes 
Like  to  thine  own  array  look  brighter  from 
The  showers  of  that  dead  April  thou  succeedeth. 

I  will  aw  ay 

To  my  old  haunt,  within  the  shadowy  wood. 
Where  bends  th’  enamour’d  willow  o’er  the 
stream. 

How  diff’rent  from  the  bustle  of  the  town! 

Its  closeness,  its  foul-breathings,  its  deceit, 

Is  this  small  spot,  with  all  its  rude  display 
Of  unprotected  shrubs,  and  leafless  trees, 

And  weed-strewn  paths,  and  fences  trampled 
down, 

And  tangled  brakes,  and  ant-heaps,  shelter  safe 
And  food  for  many  a  nightingale  now  come 
From  distant  lands — its  insects,  e’en  its  snakes 
Beauteous  but  harmless,  for  they  do  not  stiug. 
Nfoftike  the  serpent  of  our  populous  deh 
Whose  very  looks  are  venom,  anu  whose  words 
Foui rancorous  stings, for  which  therein  nooure. 
How  lovely  in  repose  beneath  me  lib 
Norwood  a»i  Dulwich,  and  fiili-  Sydenham. 
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How  beautiful  this  solitude,  how  still, 

And  calmly  clear  the  night, — the  very  winds 
Have  mingled  with  the  waters,  and  have  sought 
One  oed  of  rest  together!  not  a  sound 
Save  in  the  hedge  the  fluttering  of  a  bird. 

My  step  has  woke  from  dreaming  of  his  love, 
Disturbs  its  calm  repose,  O  quiet  night, 

And  ye  fair  stars  that  twinkle  in  the  stream, 

And  thou  bright  moon  whose  light  illumes  the 
boughs 

Of  yon  far  oak  in  which  the  woodlark  sits, 

And  with  soft  challenges  calls  from  the  copse 
The  jealous  nightingale — 1  bid  ye  hai! ! 

The  fever  of  the  brain,  the  fiery  throbs 
Of  an  impetuous  blood,  the  careful  thoughts, 

The  sinkings  of  the  heart,  the  prosing  things 
Of  day  toil  all  depart,  and  my  worn  mind 
Becomes  relieved,  and  place  is  found  again 
For  soft  imaginings.  O  lovely  night ! 

May-night !  no  month  in  all  the  varied  year 
Can  have  one  night  in  gentleness  like  thine. 

As  I  now  walk  along  the  grassy  path 
Shaking  a  thousand  dew-drops  from  the  leaves, 
O’erarching  my  disturbed  brow,  the  trees 
Joining  their  arms  above  me,  like  two  maids 
Above  a  brother,  form  a  pleasant  bower, 

Through  which  the  moon  at  intervals  doth  peep 
Watching  as  ’twere  my  safety.—  Let  me  here 
Repose  and  listen  to  night’s  melody. 

The  nightingale  has  rous’d  him  from  his  rest. 
Hark  !  how  he  sweets  and  currs,  away  from  him 
Another  with  low  piping  answers  soft. 

Where  thicker  are  the  trees  another  stirr’d 
With  envious  rivalry  pours  forth  a  burst 
Of  matchless  music,  sweet-sweet,  jug,  jug,  jug. 
And  that  rich  bubbling  sound  following  so  fast 
With  the  long  swelling  tone,  so  truly  timid, 

So  clear,  so  pensive,  charm  the  very  soul, 

And  fill  the  heart  with  a  rich  ecstacy. 

Siug  on,  sing  on,  for  ere  yon  waning  moon 
That  westward  of  those  poplars  now  retires, 
Shall  glide  thro’  heaven  with  light  renew’d 
again 

Thy  voice  shall  he  no  more,  or  but  be  heard 
At  intervals  ;  the  woodlark  silenced  now 
Shall  woo  the  night  with  his  soft  warblings. 

The  moon  has  gone,  and  one  by  one  the  sounds 
Fade  on  the  ear,  the  sweet,  the  tender  jug. 

The  piping  fainter  sinks,  then  softly  dies. 

Their  bright  eyes  shine  no  longer  in  the  trees, 
Upon  the  breeze  a  chilling  feeling  comes, 

And  other  sounds  succeed — a  rustling,  then 
A  sighing  in  the  leaves,  then  a  loud  gust 
That  to  the  water’s  brink  the  willow  bends 
And  drives  the  affrighted  billow  to  the  shore, 
These  cease  —  and  dark  and  dreary  silence 
reigns. 

The  mid  of  night  has  come,  the  world’s  at  rest, 
And  o’er  the  sleeping  city  like  a  bird 
She  spreads  her  spacious  wings,  and  careful  sits 
Watching  its  safety.  I’ll  unto  my  home. 

And  folded  in  the  arms  of  slumber,  dream 
Of  this  calm  wood,  the  music,  and  the  stream. 

S.  R.  J. 


HERNE’S  OAK. 

(To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror .)  , 

Sir, — In  looking  over  your  last  vol.  (8) 
of  the  Mirror,  I  find  it  stated  at  pages 
17,  and  18,  that  Herne’s  oak  is  felled. 


Having  resided  all  my  lifetime,  till 
lately,  in  the  venerable  castle  of  Windsor, 
and  often  regarded,  with  a  friend,  the 
peculiar  appearance  of  this  old  tree,  I 
wrote  to  him,  expressing  a  little  surprise 
that  he  had  not  ever  mentioned  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  its  destruction ;  his  re¬ 
ply  was,  that  the  oak  is  still  standing 
where  it  has  stood  for  ages.  The  inser¬ 
tion  of  this  correction  will  oblige 

J.  W— N. 

We  have  attended  to  the  call  of  our 
correspondent,  for  the  purpose  of  more 
fully  substantiating  our  former  statement. 
We  are  aware  that  a  tree  called  Herne’s 
oak  is  pointed  out  to  the  visiter  to  this 
day,  and  it  may  be  fairly  presumed,  with 
the  same  truth  of  individual  identity  as 
we  are  shown  the  real  genuine  relics  of 
monkish  superstition  in  Catholic  coun¬ 
tries.  There  have  been  several  conjectures 
as  to  this  oak.  Mr.  Steevens  says,  that 
the  oak  alluded  to  by  Shakspeare  may  be 
one  still  standing  in  Windsor  forest, 
which  is  shown  as  Herne’s  oak.  But  this 
is  inconsistent  with  Shakspeare,  who 
makes  Page  say,  “  We’ll  couch  i’  the 
castle  ditch,  till  we  see  the  light  of  the 
fairies that  is,  the  mock  fairies,  who 
were  to  hide  in  the  pit  near  the  oak.  But 
from  no  part  of  the  forest  could  a  light 
he  visible  in  the  castle  ditch.  Near  to 
the  path  which  leads  through  the  Little 
Park  towards  F'rogmore,  and  not  far  from 
the  little  hand-gate  which  opens  from  the 
park  into  a  field,  that  was  probably  once 
part  of  it,  are  now  two  hollows,  resem¬ 
bling  dried  up  ponds  ;  one  of  these  was 
a  pond  within  the  last  forty  years ;  the 
other  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally 
a  saw-pit,  and  afterwards  enlarged  to  hold 
water  for  cattle.  The  opinion  of  his  late 
majesty  was,  that  an  old  oak,  which  stood 
near  to  these  hollows,  but  which  was  cut 
down  some  years  since,  was  the  oak  of 
Herne  the  hunter.  A  light  from  that 
spot  would  have  been  easily  visible  to  any 
one  in  the  then  castle  ditch,  now  filled  up. 
His  majesty  had,  perhaps,  better  means 
of  information  than  other  persons;  and 
his  opinions  upon  matters  relative  to 
English  antiquities  and  scenery  have  been 
found  very  correct. 


SUMMER. 

BY  BA^RY  CORNWALL. 

Now  have  young  April  and  the  blue-eyed  May 
Vanished  awhile,  and  lo  !  the  glorious  June 
(While  nature  ripens  in  bis  burning  noon,) 
Comes  like  a  young  inheritor ;  and  gay, 

Altho’  his  parent  months  have  pass’d  away  : 

But  his  green  crown  shall  wither,  and  the 
tune 

That  ushered  in  his  birth  be  siient  soon, 
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And  in  the  strength  of  youth  shall  lie  decay. 
What  matters  this— so  lone  as  in  the  past 
And  in  the  days  to  come  we  live,  and  feel 
The  present  nothing  worth,  until  it  steal 
Away,  and,  like  a  disappointment,  die? 
For  Joy,  dim  child  of  Hope  and  Memory, 
Flies  ever  on  before  or  follows  fast. 


ANGLING  IN  THE  DOCKS. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

To  the  lovers  of  angling  the  East  anti 
West  India  Docks  afford  some  most  ex¬ 
cellent  sport,  when,  like  all  other  fishing, 
the  fish  are  found  to  be  in  the  humour  to 
bite.  It  is  true  that  the  pleasing  accom¬ 
paniments  of  angling  in  the  country  are 
wanting  ;  no  refreshing  verdure  or  pic¬ 
turesque  landscapes  delight  the  eye  ;  and 
in  lieu  of  rural  scenery,  here  we  have 
forests  of  tall  masts,  and  the  stately  forms 
of  shipping  from  the  most  distant  parts 
of  the  globe.  The  fish  taken  in  the  docks 
are  peich,  roach,  bream,  dace,  and  eels  ; 
and  the  same  observation  which  may  be 
applied  generally  to  all  kinds  of  angling 
is  applicable  to  it.  viz.  that  it  possesses 
its  local  peculiarities,  and  if  a  person  ac¬ 
customed  to  fish  elsewhere  imagines  that 
he  will  be  able  to  exercise  his  skill  in 
them  without  some  instructions,  he  will 
not  fill  his  basket  with  fish.  Being  a 
constant  pursuer  of  this  diversion  there,  I 
will  furnish  those  that  may  require  it 
with  such  instructions  as  may  be  useful 
to  them. 

PERCH  FISHING. 

The  angler  does  not  require  a  long  rod 
for  perch  fishing,  and  for  this  reason, — 
experience  has  proved  to  me  that  you 
cannot  fish  too  near  the  wharfing  or  coping- 
stones.  as  there  the  perch  are  almost  in¬ 
variably  found  seeking  their  food,  the 
shrimps,  which  adhere  closely  to  the  sides, 
except  during  the  white-bait  season,  when, 
in  the  pursuit  of  those  singular  little  fish, 
they  follow  them  more  into  the  middle. 
On  account  of  the  great  depth  of  the  wa¬ 
ter,  you  must  have  a  line  of  twelve  feet  in 
length  appended  to  your  running  tackle, 
•and  three  or  four  hooks,  from  No.  3  to  •% 
at  the  distance  of  a  foot  and  a  half  apart 
from  each  other.  A  reel  or  winch  is  re¬ 
quired,  as  you  may  occasionally  get  hold 
of  a  pearch  of  two  or  even  three  pounds 
weight.  Bait  for  them  with  live  shrimps, 
or  transnarent  small  prawns,  caught  in 
the  docks  with  nets  for  that  purpose,  or 
minnows,  to  be  obtained  at  Eaton’s, '  in 
Crooked -lane,  or  Brandling  worms.  It 
is  advisable  to  keep  moving  about,  as 
when  not  found  in  one  spot  you  may  often 
alight  upon  them  in  another. 


ROACH,  BREAM,  AND  DACE. 

Although  these  are  very  inferior  to  the 
perch,  yet  they  sometimes  afford  the 
angler  excellent  sport,  particularly  the 
bream,  which  often  run  to  the  size  of  four 
or  five  pounds.  The  way  to  fish  for  them 
is  on  the  bottom ,  or  within  an  inch  of  it  at 
most.  A  long  rod  is  necessary,  as  you 
must  angle  some  distance  off  the  wharfing, 
with  very  fine  gut  lines,  and  a  porcupine 
quill  float,  to  carry  a  number  of  shot  to 
speedily  sink,  and  six  or  seven  hooks  at 
various  distances,  of  No.  7,  to  9  or  10. 
You  must  use  ground  bait  of  bread  an(j 
bran,  well  miXed  together,  and  made  into 
small  balls,  with  live  gentles  for  bait; 
and  to  make  surer  of  success,  bring  a  bag 
of  horse-gentles,  which  may  be  0btained 
from  any  knacker’s.  A  landing  net  is 
requisite  for  the  bream,  and  also  for  the 
roach,  which  often  run  more  than  a  pound 
in  weight.  Great  accuracy  is  required  in 
plumbing  the  depth,  as  on  this  chiefly 
depends  your  good  sport.  These  obser¬ 
vations  will  apply  to  all  kinds  of  dock 
fishing. 

They  are  private,  and  tickets  are  to  be 
obtained  through  the  directors  or  dock- 
masters. 

When  the  water  is  very  hierh,  the  fish¬ 
ing  is  bad,  as  a  quantity  of  fresh  food  is 
thereby  let  into  the  dock ;  but  this  it 
chiefly  applicable  to  the  pearch  fishing. 

E.  J.  H. 

Astronomical  ©ccurrenccs 
FOR  JUNE ,  1827- 
( For  the  Mirror. ) 

'*  With  what  au  awful  world  revolving  power 
Were  first  the  unwieldy  planets  launch'd  along 
Th’  illimitable  void  !  thus  to  remain 
Amid  the  flux  of  many  thousand  years, 

Firm,  unremitting,  matchless  in  their  course, 
To  the  kind  temper’d  change  of  night  and  day, 
And  of  the  seasons  ever  stealing  round. 
Minutely  faithful.” 

The  orbit  of  the  earth  be;ng  so  small 
with  respect  to  the  distance  of  the  fixed 
stars,  the  same  aspect  of  the  heavens  will 
be  presented  whether  the  spectator  be 
placed  in  the  earth  or  the  sun.  If  the 
earth  be  in  Aries,  the  sun  will  apnear  in 
Libra.  Whilst  the  earth  is  moving  to 
Gemini ,  the  sun  will  seem  to  pass  through 
Scorpio  and  Sagittarius  ;  and  a  person  in 
the  earth  observes  the  sun  go  through  the 
same  space  in  the  heavens  that  one  in  the 
sun  would  see  the  earth  pass  through  ; 
and  as  he  is  not  sensible  of  the  earth’s 
motion,  he  ascribes  that  motion  to  the 
sun,  which  is  in  reality  unmoved.  Hence, 
because  the  relative  motion  is  the  same, 
and  all  effects  are  the  same  as  to  their 
places,  'the  sun  is  generally  described  as 
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moving  along  the  ecliptic,  and  the  earth 
supposed  to  be  at  rest. 

The  earth’s  axis  being  inclined  to  the 
plane  of  its  orbit  at  an  angle  of  66|  deg., 
and  during  the  earth’s  motion  the  axis 
always  remains  in  a  parallel  position,  or 
pointing  to  the  same  star.  Suppose  the 
earth  at  Libra  ;  in  this  position  the  circle 
dividing  the  light  and  dark  hemispheres 
passes  through  the  poles,  and  divides  any 
given  parallel  of  latitude  into  two  equal 
parts  ;  therefore  any  point  in  that  parallel 
will  remain  as  long  in  the  light  hemi¬ 
sphere  as  the  dark.  The  earth  is  in  this 
position  at  the  vernal  equinox,  when  the 
sun  enters  the  first  sign  Aries ,  and  the 
days  and  nights  are  equal. 

As  the  earth  moves  to  Scorpio ,  the 
north  pole  comes  into  the  light  hemisphere 
by  reason  ot  the  oblique  position  of  its 
axis  ;  and  a3  it  proceeds  to  Sagittarius , 
the  light  reaches  farther  and  farther  be¬ 
yond  the  north  pole,  till  coming  to  Ca- 
pricornus ,  it  is  at  the  farthest ;  then  the 
opposite  pole  is  as  far  involved  in  dark¬ 
ness.  In  north  latitudes  the  days  have 
been  increasing  from  Libra ,  while  in  the 
southern  they  have  been  decreasing,  and 
are  at  their  shortest.  A  parallel  de¬ 
scribed  through  that  point  to  which  the 
sun  extends,  (66J  deg.  north  latitude,)  is 
called  the  Arctic  Circle ;  all  the  space 
contained  therein  is  illuminated,  and  there 
is  no  night  when  the  earth  is  at  that  place. 
For  the  same  reason  the  space  between 
a  parallel  drawn  through  a  similar  southern 
latitude  will  be  all  dark ;  this  is  termed 
the  Antarctic  Circle .  A  parallel  drawn 
through  23^  deg.  north  latitude  is  called 
the  Tropic  of  Cancer ,  and  the  sun  will 
then  shine  perpendicular  upon  the  inha¬ 
bitants  in  that  parallel.  The  earth  pre¬ 
sents  this  appearance  at  the  summer  sol¬ 
stice,  the  sun  being  in  Cancer ,  and  our 
days  have  reached  their  utmost  length. 

While  the  earth  moves  from  Aquarius 
to  Aries ,  the  circle  of  light  comes  nearer 
to  the  north  pole  till  it  vanishes  in  Aries  ; 
then  it  passes  through  the  poles,  and  our 
days  and  nights  are  again  equal  all  over 
the  earth.  We  are  in  this  part  of  the 
heavens  at  the  autumnal  equinox. 

As  it  moves  from  Aries  to  Cancer , 
the  sun  seems  to  go  from  Libra  to  Ca¬ 
pricorn. ,  and  the  circle  separating,  light 
and  darkness  falls  more  short  of  the  north 
pole,  and  goes  farther  beyond  the  south 
pole,  till  it  extends  to  that  parallel  of 
latitude  describing  the  antarctic  circle. 
It  is  winter  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 
the  days  being  the  shortest;  and  summer 
in  the  southern,  the  days  being  the  long¬ 
est.  At  the  south  pole  it  will  be  day  for 
six  months,  while  there  will  be  six 
months’  night  at  the  north,  just  the  re¬ 


verse  of  what  happens  when  the  earth  is 
at  Capricorn.  A  parallel  drawn  through 
23^  deg.  south  latitude  is  called  the  Tro¬ 
pic  of  Capricorn ,  to  the  inhabitants  of 
which  the  sun  will  appear  vertical.  The 
earth  is  in  this  position  at  the  winter 
solstice. 

v  When  the  earth  moves  from  Cancer  to 
Libra  again,  it  is  evident  that  the  circle 
dividing  the  light  hemisphere  from  the 
dark,  draws  nearer  to  both  poles,  by  which 
the  light  and  dark  parts  of  the  parallels 
become  nearer  on  equality,  and  so  do  the 
days  and  nights.  Therefore,  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  globe  the  days  are 
increasing,  while  in  the  southern  they  are 
decreasing,  until  the  days  and  nights  be¬ 
come  equal  in  every  place,  when  the  earth 
arrives  again  at  Libra. 

In  this  manner  are  the  several  seasons 
caused,  owing  to  the  obliquity  of  the 
axis  of  the  earth  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit. 
If  the  axis  was  perpendicular  to  it,  as  is 
the  case  with  Jupiter,  there  would  be  no 
variety  in  the  length  of  days  in  whatever 
part  of  her  orbit  the  earth  was,  and  all 
seasons  would  be  alike.  Thus  the  incli¬ 
nation  of  the  earth’s  axis  to  the  ecliptic 
is  the  cause  of  the  different  seasons, 
spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  winter, 
during  the  year.  Without  this  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  determine  the  length  of  the 
year,  otherwise  than  by  observations  of 
the  stars ;  for  its  duration  being  known 
from  finding  the  time  when  the  sun  is  in 
the  equinoctial  point,  there  could  be  no 
other  method  but  to  observe  the  position 
of  the  stars,  when  the  same  star  was 
again  in  opposition  to  the  sun,  which 
none  but  an  astronomer  could  do.  The 
sun  appears  47  deg.  higher  in  the  summer 
than  in  the  winter  tropic. 

All  these  phenomena  may  be  thus  re¬ 
presented.  Take  a  small  globe  that  has 
the  equinoctial  and  parallels  drawn  upon 
it,  and  placing  a  candle  on  a  table,  move 
the  globe  round  the  candle  in  a  circle  pa¬ 
rallel  to  the  table,  so  that  the  axis  of  the 
equator  may  be  oblique  to  that  circle,  and 
be  kept  always  in  a  parallel  position 
whilst  it  moves  about.  The  candle  will 
illuminate  the  globe  as  it  is  carried  round, 
just  as  the  sun  does  the  earth  in  its  orbit, 
and  the  poles  and  the  parallels  will  be 
affected  the  same  way  with  light  and 
darkness  as  the  earth. 

The  Greeks  represented  the  year  by  this 
riddle: — “The  father  is  one;  the  sons 
twelve,  to  each  belong  thirty  daughters, 
half  of  them  white,  the  other  black,  and 
though  immortal  they  all  perish.” 

The  sun  arrives  at  his  extreme  northern 
elevation  23  deg.  28  m.  from  the  equator, 
and  enters  the  first  point  of  the  cardinal 
and  tropical  sign  Cancer ,  on  the  21st,  at 
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10  h.  22  m.  7  s.,  when  the  estival,  or  sum¬ 
mer  quarter  commences,  at  which  ingress 
40  m.  of  Leo  will  be  found  due  east,  and 
6  deg.  Aries  due  south,  all  the  planets 
being  above  the  horizon  except  Jupiter 
and  Herschel. 

Mercury  passes  his  ascending  node  on 
the  4th,  in  7  deg.  15  m.  of  Gemini ;  he 
will  be  in  his  superior  conjunction  on  the 
8th,  at  16f  h. ;  in  perihelio  on  the  9th  ;  in 
conjunction  with  Mars  on  the  15th,  at 
5  h.  ;  and  with  the  Moon  on  the  25tb,  at 
13  4-5  h.  in  20  deg.  47  m.  of  Cancer. 

Venus  rises  on  the  1st,  at  2  h.  22m. 
morning,  in  7  deg.  I  m.  of  Taurus ,  and 
on  the  30th,  at  2  h.  8  m.  in  1 1  deg.  41  m. 
of  Gemini ;  she  has  10  digits  east  illu¬ 
minated  on  the  4th,  apparent  diameter 
13  sec.  She  will  be  in  conjunction  with 
the  Moon  on  the  21st,  at  7|  h. 

Mars  rises  on  the  1st,  at  4  h.  43  m.  in 
22  deg.  12  m.  Gemini ,  and  on  the  30th  at 
4  h.  7  m.  in  11  deg.  28  m.  Cancer.  He 
will  be  in  conjunction  with  Saturn  on  the 
25th,  at  i2  h. 

Jupiter,  who  has  been  moving  retro¬ 
grade  since  the  28th  of  January,  becomes 
stationary  on  the  1st,  in  4  deg.  28  m.  of 
Libra ,  and  commences  a  direct  motion  on 
the  3rd.  On  the  30th,  he  will  have 
reached  5  deg.  41m.  of  the  same  sign. 
According  to  Kepler,  Jupiter  is  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Saturn  in  the  same  point  of 
the  zodiac  once  in  800  years.  This  is 
called  the  grand  conjunction,  and  has 
happened  onjy  eight  times  since  the  cre¬ 
ation  ;  the  last  time  in  the  month  of  De¬ 
cember,  1603.  There  is  only  one  of  his 
eclipses  visible  this  month,  on  the  12th, 
at  10  h.  8  m.  39  s.  evening. 

Pasche. 


gnectrotes  anu  2&ecoUecttons. 

Notings,  selections, 

Anecdote  and  joke  : 

Cur  recollections ; 

With  gravities  for  graver  folk 


CHIEF  JUSTICE  CARLETON. 

Chief  Justice  Carleton  was  a  very 
lugubrious  personage.  He  never  ceased 
complaining  of  his  bad  state  of  health 
(or  rather  of  his  hypochondriasm),  and 
frequently  introduced  Lady  Carleton  into 
his  “  Book  of  Lamentations  thence  it 
was  remarked  by  Curran  to  be  very  ex¬ 
traordinary,  that  the  chief  justice  should 
appear  as  plaintiff  ( plaintive )  in  every 
cause  that  happened  to  come  before  him ! 
One  nisi  prius  day,  Lord  Carleton  came 
into  court,  looking  unusually  gloomy. 
He  apologized  to  the  bar  for  being  neces¬ 
sitated  to  adjourn  the  court  and  dismiss 
the  jury  for  that  day,  “  though,”  pro- 
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ceeded  his  lordship,  “  I  am  aware  that  an 
important  issue  stands  for  trial ;  but,  the 
fact  is,  I  have  met  with  a  domestic  mis¬ 
fortune,  which  has  altogether  deranged 
my  nerves  !  Poor  Lady  Caileton  (in  a 
low  tone  to  the  bar)  has  most  unfortu¬ 
nately  miscarried ,  and - ”  “  Oh,  then, 

my  lord,”  exclaimed  Curran,  “  there  was 
no  necessity  for  your  lordship  to  make 
any  apology,  since  it  now  appears jh at 
your  lordship  has  no  issue  to  try  !” 

Barrington's  Sketches. 

IRISH  LAW  PRECEDENT. 

Judge  Kelly  always  most  candidly 
admitted  his  legal  mistakes.  I  recollect 
my  friend  William  Johnson  once  pressed 
very  fiercely  to  a  decision  in  his  favour, 
and  stating  as  an  argument  (in  his  usual 
peremptory  tone,  to  judges  he  was  not 
afraid  of,)  that  there  could  be  no  doubt 
on  the  point- -precedent  was  imperative 
in  the  matter,  as  his  lordship  had  decided 
the  same  points  the  same  way  twice  before. 
“  So,  Mr.  Johnson,”  said  the  judge, 
looking  archly,  shifting  his  seat  some¬ 
what,  and  shrugging  up  his  right  shoulder, 
— “  so  !  because  I  decided  wrong  twice, 
Mr.  Johnson,  you’d  have  me  do  so  a 
third  time  ?  No,  no,  Mr.  Johnson  !  you 
must  excuse  me  ;  I’ll  decide  the  other 
way  this  bout — and  so  he  did. 

Barrington's  Sketches. 

RISING  OF  THE  MOON. 

The  moon  is  rising  ;  silence  reigns 
Upon  the  hills,  and  o’er  the  plain*  : 

The  river's  rush  alone  is  heard, 

Or  rustling  wing  of  uighted  bird. 

Serenely  through  the  forest  bough* 

The  puie  effulgence  softly  glows. 

And  shadows  out  the  leaflets  there. 

Unmoved  amid  the  silent  air. 

The  wild-briar  bush,  in  silver  flower. 

The  hawthorn  tree,  the  lover’s  bower. 

Unite  their  perfume  exquisite 
With  the  yellow  broom,  so  wild  and  sweet.. 

So  cloudless  is  the  sky  above. 

So  freshly  fair  the  leafy  grove, 

So  green  the  sw  ard,  where  daisies  pied. 

And  cowslips  blossom  side  by  side. 

How  beautiful  is  Nature’s  face  1 
How  full  of  barmony  and  grace ! 

What  countless  joys  doth  she  bequeath 
1  o  all  that  live,  and  move,  and  breathe  ! 

Where  is  the  mourner  ?  Here  his  mind 
Seienity  and  peace  may  find; 

Where  is  the  wanderer  ?  This  the  rond 
Backward  to  happiness  and  God  ! 

Blackwood's  Magazine. 

gibbon’s  appreciation  OF  HIS  OWN 

CHARACTER. 

May  8th,  1762.  This  was  my  biith-day, 
on  which  I  enterfd  into  the  twenty-sixth 
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year  of  my  age.  This  gave  me  occasion 
to  look  a  little  into  myself,  and  consider 
impartially  my  good  and  bad  qualities. 
It  appeared  to  me,  upon  this  inquiry, 
that  my  character  was  virtuous,  incapable 
of  a  base  action,  formed  for  generous  one3, 
but  that  it  was  proud,  violent,  and  dis¬ 
agreeable  in  society.  These  qualities  I 
must  endeavour  to  cultivate,  extirpate,  or 
restrain,  according  to  their  different  ten¬ 
dency.  Wit  I  have  none.  My  imagina¬ 
tion  is  rather  strong  than  pleasing.  My 
memory  both  capacious  and  retentive. 
The  shining  qualities  of  my  understand¬ 
ing  are  extensiveness  and  penetration  ; 
but  I  want  both  quickness  and  exactness. 
— Extracted  from  his  Journal.  See  Gib-, 
bon's  Miscellaneous  Works. 

INDIAN  ANSWER  TO  A  CHALLENGE. 

I  have  two  objections  to  this  duel  affair. 
The  one  is,  lest  I  should  hurt  you,  and 
the  other  is,  lest  you  should  hurt  me.  I 
do  not  see  any  good  it  would  do  me  to 
put  a  bullet  through  any  part  (the  least 
dangerous  part)  of 'your  body.  I  could 
make  no  use  of  you  when  dead,  for  any 
culinary  purpose,  as  I  would  of  a  rabbit 
or  a  turkey.  I  am  no  cannibal,  to  feed  on 
the  flesh  of  men,  why,  then,  shoot  down 
a  human  creature  of  whom  I  could  make 
bo  use  ?  A  buffalo  would  be  better  meat ; 
for  though  your  flesh  might  be  delicate 
and  tender,  yet  it  wants  that  firmness  and 
consistency  which  makes  and  retains  salt. 
At  any  rate  it  would  not  be  fit  for  long 
voyages. — You  might  make  a  good  Eng¬ 
lish  stew  or  an  American  barbacue,  it  is 
true,  being  of  the  nature  of  a  racoon  or 
an  oppossum  ;  but  people  aie  not  in  the 
habit  of  barbacuing  anything  human  in 
these  enlightened  times.  As  to  your  hide, 
it  is  not  worth  taking  off,  being  little 
better  than  a  year  colt.  As  to  myself,  I 
don’t  like  to  stand  in  the  way  of  anything 
harmful.  I  am  under  great  apprehension 
you  might  hit  me  !  that  being  the  case, 
I  think  it  most  advisable  to  stay  at  a 
distance.  If  you  want  to  try  your  pistols, 
take  some  object,  a  tree  or  a  barn  door, 
about  my  dimensions  ;  and  if  you  hit 
that,  send  me  word,  and  I  shall  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  had  I  been  in  the  same  place 
you  might  have  also  hit  me. 

SEA-SIDE  THOUGHTS  * 
Beautiful,  sublime,  and  glorious  ; 

Mild,  majestic,  foaming,  free ; — 

Over  time  itself  victorious. 

Image  of  eternity. 

Epithet-exhausting  Ocean ! 

’Twere  as  easy  to  control 
In  the  storm  thy  billowy  motion. 

As  tby  wonders  do  unrol. 

*  Poems  by  Bernard  Barton. 


Sun,  and  moon,  and  stars  shine  o'er  thee. 

See  thy  surface  ebb  and  flow  ; 

Yet  attempt  not  to  explore  thee 
In  thy  soundless  depths  below. 

Whether  morning’s  splendours  steep  thee 
With  the  rainbow's  glowing  grace. 

Tempests  rouse,  or  navies  swreep  thee, 

’Tis  but  for  a  moment’s  space. 

Earth, — her  valleys,  and  her  mountains. 
Mortal  man  s  behests  obey  ; 

Thy  unfathomable  fountains 
Scoff  his  search,  and  scorn  his  sway. 

Such  art  thou— stupendous  Ocean  ! 

But,  if  overwhelmed  by  thee, 

Can  we  think  w  ithout  emotion 
What  must  thy  Creator  be  ? 

THE  FOLLY  OF  ENVY. 

Look  not  up  with  envy  to  those  above 
thee.  Sounding  titles,  stately  buildings, 
fine  gardens,  gilded  chariots,  rich  equi¬ 
pages  ;  what  are  they  ?  They  dazzle 
every  one  but  the  possessor.  To  him  that 
is  accustomed  to  them,  they  are  cheap 
and  regardless  things :  they  supply  him 
not  with  brighter  images  or  more  sublime 
satisfaction  than  the  plain  man  may  have, 
whose  small  estate  may  just  enable  him 
to  support  the  charge  of  a  simple  unen¬ 
cumbered  life.  He  enters  heedless  into 
his  rooms  of  state,  as  you  or  I  do  under 
our  poor  sheds.  The  noble  paintings 
and  costly  furniture  are  lost  on  him ;  he 
sees  them  not ;  as  how  can  it  he  other¬ 
wise,  when,  by  custom,  a  fabric  infi¬ 
nitely  more  grand  and  finished,  that  of 
the  universe,  stands  unobserved  by  the 
inhabitants,  and  the  everlasting  lamps  of 
Heaven  are  lighted  up  in  vain,  for  any 
notice  that  mortals  take  of  them. 

Spectator ,  No.  626. 

GEORGIAN  LADIES. 

The  females  of  Georgia,  so  remarkable 
for  their  beauty,  are  not,  however,  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  charms  of  countenance  which 
nature  has  bestowed  upon  them,  but  have 
recourse  to  the  odious  use  of  paint.  One 
of  the  great  luxuries  is  the  bath,  which 
they  enjoy  in  perfection  at  Teflis,  where 
artificial  excavations  in  the  rock,  situated 
in  deep  caverns,  are  supplied  with  water 
naturally  tepid.  Georgian  ladies  devote 
a  -whole  day  in  every  week  to  these  baths, 
not  unfrequently  passing  a  whole  night 
in  them.  Here,  reclining  in  luxurious 
ease  on  couches,  they  amuse  themselves 
by  staining  their  hair  and  nails  ;  here  also 
they  paint  their  faces  red  and  white, 
and  above  all  torture  themselves  to  make 
their  eye- brows  join  —  an  anacreontic 
charm  absolutely  essential  in  a  Georgian 
beauty. 
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JUNE. 

O  June  !  prime  season  of  the  annual  round. 

Thy  gilts  with  rich  variety  abound  ; 

Though  hot  thy  suns — they  luscious  fruits  mature. 
Though  loud  thy  thunders — coolness  they  procure 
Pleasing  thy  twilight  to  the  studious  muse, 

Thy  evening  coolness,  and  thy  morning  dews. 


Welcome  once  more  to  sweet  June, 
the  month  which  comes 

Half  prankt  with  spring,  with  summer  half  im- 
browned. 

Yet  it  is  almost  startling  to  those  who 
regret  the  speed  of  time,  and  especially 
of  those 

Who  like  the  soil,  who  like  the  clement  skies. 
Who  like  the  verdant  hills,  and  flowery  plains, 

to  behold  how  far  the  season  has  ad¬ 
vanced.  But  with  this  we  must  be  sen¬ 
sibly  struck,  if  we  give  a  retrospective 
glance  to  the  days  when,  in  our  walks, 
we  hailed  with  delight  the  first  faint  an¬ 
nouncements  of  a  new  spring,  the  first 
snatch  of  milder  air,  the  first  peep  of 
green,  the  first  flowers  which  dared  the  un¬ 
settled  elements — the  snow-drop,  violets, 
primroses,  and  then  a  thousand  beautiful 
and  short-lived  blooms.  They  are  gone  ! 
The  light  tints  of  young  foliage,  so  pure, 
so  tender,  so  spiritual,  are  vanished. 
What  the  poet  applied  to  the  end  of 
summer,  is  realized  now  : 

It  is  the  season  when  the  green  delight 
Of  leafy  luxury  begins  to  fade. 

And  leaves  are  changing  hourly  on  the  sight. 

B.  Barton. 

A  duller  and  darker  uniformity  of  green 


has  spread  over  the  hedges  ;  and  we  be¬ 
hold,  in  the  forest  tiees,  the  farewell 
traces  of  spring.  They ,  indeed,  exhibit 
a  beautiful  variety.  The  oak  has  “  spread 
its  amber  leaves  out  in  the  sunny  sheen 
the  ash  has  unfolded  its  more  cerulean 
drapery ;  the  maple,  beech,  and  syca¬ 
more  are  clad  in  most  delicate  vestures  ; 
and  even  the  dark  perennial  firs  are  enli¬ 
vened  by  young  shoots  and  cones  of 
lighter  green.  Our  admiration  of  the  fo¬ 
liage  of  trees  would  rise  much  higher, 
did  we  give  it  a  more  particular  attention. 
The  leaves  of  the  horse-chestnut  are  su¬ 
perb.  Passing  through  a  wood  we  broke 
off  one  without  thinking  of  what  we  were 
doing ;  but  being  immediately  struck 
with  its  size  and  beauty,  we  found,  on 
trial,  that  it  measured  no  less  than  one 
yard  and  three  quarters  round,  and  the 
leaf  and  footstalk  three  quarters  of  a  yard 
in  length,  presenting  a  natural  hand- 
screen  of  unrivalled  elegance  of  shape. 
It  is  now,  too,  that  many  of  the  forest 
trees  put  forth  their  blossoms.  The  chest¬ 
nut  in  the  earliest  period  of  the  month, 
is  a  glorious  object,  laden  with  u  ten 
thousand  waxen,  pyramidal  flowers.” 
Then  come  the  less  conspicuous,  but  yet 
beautiful  developements  of  other  giants 
of  the  wood.  The  sycamore,  the  maple, 
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and  the  hornbeam  are  affluent  with  their 
pale  yellow  florets,  quickly  followed  by 
winged  seeds  ;  the  ash  shows  its  bunches 
of  green  keys ;  and,  lastly,  the  lime 
bursts  into  one  proud  glow  of  beauty, 
filling  the  warm  breeze  with  honied  sweet¬ 
ness,  and  the  ear  with  the  hum  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  bees,— 

Pilgrims  of  summer,  which  do  bow  the  knee 
Zealously  at  every  shrine. 

The  general  character  of  June,  in  the 
happiest  seasons,  is  fine,  clear,  and  glow¬ 
ing,  without  reaching  the  intense  heats 
of  July.  Its  commencement  is  the  only 
period  of  the  year  in  which  we  could  pos¬ 
sibly  forget  that  we  are  in  a  world  of  per¬ 
petual  change  and  decay.  The  earth  is 
covered  with  flowers,  and  the  air  is  satu¬ 
rated  with  their  fragrance.  It  is  true 
that  many  have  vanished  from  our  path, 
but  they  have  slid  away  so  quietly,  and 
their  places  have  been  occupied  by  so 
many  fragrant  and  beautiful  successors, 
that  we  have  been  scarcely  sensible  of 
their  departure.  Everything  is  full  of 
life,  greenness,  and  vigour.  Families  of 
young  birds  are  abroad,  and  a  busy  life 
the  parents  have  of  it  till  they  can  peck 
for  themselves.  Rooks  have  deserted  the 
rookery,  and  are  feeding  their  vociferous 
young  in  every  pasture  and  umbrageous 
tree.  The  swallow  and  swift  are  career¬ 
ing  in  clear  skies,  and 

Ten  thousand  insects  in  the  air  abound 
Flitting  on  glancing  wings  that  yield  a  summer 
sound.  Wifpen. 

The  flower-garden  is  in  its  highest 
splendour.  Roses  of  almost  innumerable 
species  (we  have  counted  no  less  than 
fourteen  in  a  cottage  garden,)  lilies,  jas¬ 
mines,  speedwells,  rockets,  stocks,  lu¬ 
pines,  geraniums,  pinks,  poppies,  vale¬ 
rians  (blue  and  red)  mignionette,  &c.  &c. 
and  the  rhododendron ,  as  bright,  though 
less  enriched  by  contrast  than  the  rho¬ 
dodendron  on  the  Alps. 

“It  is  the  very  carnival  of  Nature,” 
and  she  is  prodigal  of  her  luxuries.  It 
is  luxury  to  walk  abroad,  indulging  every 
sense  with  sweetness,  loveliness,  and  har¬ 
mony.  It  is  luxury  to  stand  beneath  the 
forest  side,  when  all  is  basking  and  still 
at  noon,  and  to  see  the  landscape  suddenly 
darken,  the  black  and  tumultuous  clouds 
assemble  as  at  a  signal, — to  hear  the 
awful  thunder  crash  upon  the  listening 
air, — and  then  to  mark  the  glorious  bow 
rise  pn  the  lucid  rear  of  the  tempest, — the 
sun  laugh  jocundly  abroad,  and 

Every  bathed  leaf  ami  blossom  fair 

Pour  out  their  soul  to  the  delicious  air. 

It  is  luxury  to  haunt  the  gardens  of  old- 


fashioned 'cottages  in  the  morning,  when 
the  bees  are  flitting  forth  with  a  rejoicing 
hum  ;  or  at  eve,  when  the  honeysuckle 
and  sweet-briar  mingle  their  spirit  with 
the  breeze.  It  is  luxury  to  plunge  into 
the  cool  river ;  and,  if  ever  we  were 
tempted  to  turn  anglers,  it  would  be  now. 
To  steal  away  into  a  quiet  valley,  by  a 
winding  stream,  buried,  completely  bu¬ 
ried  in  fresh  grass  ;  the  foam,  like  flowers 
of  the  meadow-sweet,  the  crimson  loose¬ 
strife,  and  the  large  blue  geranium  nod¬ 
ding  beside  us  ;  the  dragon-fly  and  king 
fisher  glancing  to  and  fro ;  the  trees 
above  casting  their  flickering  shadows  on 
the  stream,  and  one  of  our  ten  thousand 
volumes  of  delectable  literature  in  our 
pocket ;  then,  indeed,  could  we  be  a 
most  patient  angler, — content  though  we 
caught  not  a  single  fin.  What  luxurious 
images  would  there  float  through  the 
mind  !  Gray  could  form  no  idea  of  hea¬ 
ven  superior  to  lying  on  a  sofa  and  read¬ 
ing  novels ;  but  it  is  in  the  flowery  lap 
of  June  that  we  can  best  climb 

Up  to  the  sunshine  of  uncumbered  ease. 

How  delicious,  too,  are  the  evenings  be¬ 
come.  The  damps  and  frosts  of  spring 
are  past.  The  earth  is  dry.  The  night 
air  is  balmy  and  refreshing.  The  glow¬ 
worm  has  lit  her  lamp.  Go  forth  when 
the  business  of  the  day  is  over,  thou  who 
art  pent  in  city  toils,  and  stroll  through 
the  newly  shot  corn,  along  the  grassy  and 
hay-scented  fields.  Linger  beside  the  so¬ 
litary  woodland.  The  gale  of  evening 
is  stirring  its  mighty  and  umbrageous 
branches.  The  wild  rose,  with  its  flowers 
of  most  delicate  odour,  and  of  every 
tint,  from  the  deepest  blush  to  the  purest 
pearl ;  the  wreathed  and  luscious  honey¬ 
suckle,  and  the  verdurous  snowy-flowered 
elder,  embellish  every  wayside,  or  light 
up  the  most  shadowy  region  of  the  wood. 
Field  peas  and  beans,  in  full  flower,  add 
their  spicy  aroma.  The  red  clover  is,  at 
once,  splendid  and  profuse  of  its  honeyed 
breath.  The  young  corn  is  bursting  into 
ear.  The  awned  heads  of  rye,  wheat, 
and  barley,  and  the  nodding  panicles  of 
oat,  shoot  forth  from  their  green  and 
glaucous  stems  in  broad,  level,  and  wav¬ 
ing  expanses  of  present  beauty  and  fu¬ 
ture  promise.  The  very  waters  are  gar¬ 
landed  with  flowers.  The  hickbean,  like 
a  fringed  hyacinth,  the  delicate  water 
violet  ( Hottonia  palustris,)  the  elegant 
flowering  rush,  and  the  queen  of  the 
waters,  the  pure  and  splendid  white  lily, 
invest  every  stream  and  lonely  mere  with 
grace.  The  mavis  and  the  merle,  those 
;  worthy  favourites  of  the  olden  bards,  and 
the  woodlark,  make  the  solitude  resound 
with  their  eloquent  even  song. 
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Over  ita  owu  gwaet  voice  the  stockdove  broods  ; 

and  the  cuckoo  pours  its  mellowest  note 
from  some  region  of  twilight  shadow. 
The  sun-sets  of  this  month  are  commonly 
glorious.  The  mighty  luminary  goes 
down  pavilioned  amidst  clouds  of  every 
hue, — the  splendour  of  burnished  gold, 
the  deepest  mazarine  blue,  fading  away, 
in  the  higher  heavens,  to  the  palest  azure; 
and  an  ocean  of  purple  shadow  flung  over 
the  twilight  of  woods,  or  the  far  stretch¬ 
ing  and  lovely  landscape.  The  heart  of 
the  spectator  is  touched ;  it  is  melted 
and  rapt  into  dreams  of  past  and  pre¬ 
sent, — pure,  elevated,  and  tinged  with  a 
poetic  tenderness  which  can  never  awake 
amidst  the  crowd  of  mortals  or  of  books. 

SONNET. 

The  summer  sun  had  set !  the  blue  mist  sailed 
Along  the  twilight  lake  :  no  sounds  arose, 
Save  such  as  hollow  nature’s  sweet  repose, 
And  charm  the  ear  of  peace  !  Young  zephyr 
hailed 

In  vain  the  slumbering  echo.  In  the  grove 
The  song  of  night’s  lone  bard,  sweet  Philomel, 
Bt  oke  not  the  holy  calm ;  the  soft  notes  fell 
Like  the  low  whispered  smiles  of  timid  love. 

I  paused  in  adoration ;  and  such  dreams 
As  haunt  the  pensive  soul,  intensely  fraught 
With  silent  incommunicable  thought, 

And  sympathy  profound,  with  fitful  gleams 
Caught  from  the  memory  of  departed  years. 
Flashed  on  my  m:ud,  and  woke  luxurious  tears  ! 

Blacktvoocl’s  Magazine. 

The  state  of  nature  we  have  described 
is  just  that  which  might  be  imagined  to 
co-exist  with  perpetual  summer.  There 
are  sunshine,  beauty,  aud  abundance, 
without  a  symptom  of  decay.  But  this 
will  not  last.  We  soon  perceive  the  flo- 
ridity  of  nature  merging  into  a  verdant 
monotony ;  we  find  a  silence  stealing 
over  the  landscape  so  lately  filled  with 
the  voice  of  every  creature’s  exultation. 
The  nightingale  is  gone,  and  the  cuckoo 
will  depart  in  less  time  than  is  allowed 
him  in  the  peasant’s  traditionary  calendar. 

In  April 

The  cuckoo  shows  his  hill. 

Iu  Hay 

He  sings  both  night  and  day. 

In  June 

He  altereth  his  tune. 

In  July 

Away  lie’ll  fly. 

Iu  August 

Go  he  must. 

Anon  the  scythe  is  heard  ringing, — a 
sound  happy  in  its  immediate  associa¬ 
tions,  but,  in  fact,  a  note  of  preparation 
for  winter — a  knell  of  the  passing  year. 
It  reminds  us,  in  the  midst  of  warmth 
and  fertility,  that  we  must  prepare  for 
nakedness  and  frost ;  and  that  stripping 
away  of  the  earth’s  glorious  robe  which 


it  begins,  will  never  cease  till  it  leaves 
us  in  the  dreary  tempestuous  region  of 
winter;  so 


That  fair  flower  of  beauty  fades  away, 

As  doth  the  lily  fresh  befo'-e  the  sunny  ray. 
Great  enemy  to  it  and  all  the  rest 
That  in  the  garden  of  fair  nature  springs 
Is  wicked  Time,  who,  with  his  scythe  addrest. 
Does  mow  the  Cowering  herbs  aud  goodly  things. 
And  all  their  glory  to  the  ground  down  flings, 
Where  they  do  wither,  and  are  fowlly  marred  ; 
He  flies  about,  and  with  his  flaggy  wings 
Beats  down  both  leaves  and  buds  without  regard, 
Ne,  ever  pity  may  relent  his  malice  hard. 

Faery  Queene,  b.  iii. 


Let  us  not,  however,  anticipate  too 
sensitively  the  progress  of  time ;  let  us 
rather  enjoy  the  summer  festivities  which 
surround  us.  The  green  fruits  of  the 
ot chard  are  becoming  conspicuous,  and 
the  young  nuts  in  the  hedges  and  copses ; 
the  garden  presents  ripe  cherries,  melting 
strawberries ,  and  gooseberries,  and  cur¬ 
rants,  assuming  tints  of  ripeness,  are  ex¬ 
tremely  grateful.  Grasses  are  now  in 
flower,  and  when  the  larger  species  are 
collected,  and  disposed  tastefully,  as  we 
have  seen  them,  by  ladies,  in  vases,  po¬ 
lished  horns,  and  over  pier-glasses,  they 
retain  their  greenness  through  the  whole 
year,  and  form,  with  their  elegantly  pen¬ 
sile  panicles,  bearded  spikes,  and  silken 
plumes,  exceedingly  graceful  ornaments. 

Sheep-shearing,  begun  last  month,  is 
generally  completed  in  this.  The  hay- 
harvest  has  commenced,  and  in  some 
southern  counties,  if  the  weather  be  fa¬ 
vourable,  completed;  but  next  month 
may  be  considered  the  general  season  of 
hay-making .* 


elect  Biogvapl)^). 
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ROBERT  BOWMAN. 

The  subject  of  this  brief  memoir  was 
born  at  Bridgewood  Foot,  near  Irthing- 
ton,  in  Cumberland,  and  was  a  remark¬ 
able  instance  of  longevity,  for  he  died  on 
the  13th  of  June,  1823,  having  reached 
the  age  of  1 18  years.  From  early  youth 
he  had  been  a  laborious  worker,  and  was 
at  all  times  healthy  and  strong,  having 
never  taken  medicine  nor  been  visited 
with  any  kind  of  illness,  except  the  mea¬ 
sles  when  a  child,  and  the  hooping-cough 
when  he  was  above  one  hundred  years  of 
age.  During  the  course  of  his  long  life 
he  was  only  once  intoxicated,  which  was 
at  a  wedding,  and  he  never  used  tea  or 
coffee ;  his  principal  food  having  been 
bread,  potatoes,  hasty-pudding,  broth, 
and  occasionally  a  little  flesh  meat*  He 
*  Time's  Telescope. 
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scarcely  ever  tasted  ale  or  spirits,  his  chief 
beverage  being  water,  or  milk  and  water 
mixed  :  this  abstemiousness  arose  partly 
from  a  dislike  to  strong  liquors,  but  more 
from  a  saving  disposition.  With  these 
views  his  habits  of  industry  and  disregard 
of  personal  fatigue  were  extraordinary ; 
having  often  been  up  for  two  or  three 
nights  in  a  week,  particularly  when  bring¬ 
ing  home  coals  or  lime.  In  his  younger 
days  he  was  rather  robust,  excellent  in 
bodily  strength,  and  was  considered  a 
master  in  the  art  of  wrestling — an  exer¬ 
cise  to  which  he  was  particularly  attached. 
He  was  of  a  low  stature,  being  not  above 
five  feet  five  inches  in  height,  with  a 
large  chest,  well  proportioned  limbs,  and 
weighing  about  twelve  stone.  His  vigour 
never  forsook  him  till  far  advanced  in  life, 
for  in  his  108th  year  he  walked  to  and 
from  Carlisle  (16  miles)  without  the  h6lp 
of  a  staff,  to  see  the  workmen  lay  the 
foundation  of  Eden-bridge.  In  the  same 
year  he  actually  reaped  corn,  made  hay, 
worked  at  hedging,  and  assisted  in  all  the 
labours  of  the  field,  with  apparently  as 
much  energy  as  the  stoutest  of  his  sons. 
As  might  be  expected,  his  education  was 
very  limited ;  but  he  possessed  a  consi¬ 
derable  share  of  natural  sense,  with  much 
self-denial,  and  passed  a  life  of  great  re¬ 
gularity  and  prudence,  without  troubling 
himself  by  much  thought  or  reflection. 
His  memory  was  very  tenacious. —  Time's 
Telescope ,  vol.  xi.  p.  162. 

JOHN  GOGLAR. 

This  extraordinary  individual  ~  was  a 
gTocer  and  draper  of  Whaplade  Drove, 
Lincolnshire.  He  died  on  the  21st  of 
January,  1827*  John  Goglar  had  long 
been  celebrated  for  an  eccentricity  of  cha¬ 
racter,  which  continued  to  predominate  to 
the  last  moments  of  his  existence.  More 
than  twenty  years  back  he  named  a  stone, 
called  Old  Kate’s  Stone,  as  the  one  he 
wished  to  have  placed  over  his  grave ;  his 
coffin  he  pui chased  about  three  months 
before  his  death.  Some  of  his  bequests 
are  in  unison  with  the  eccentricities  of  his 
life;  for,  after  bequeathing  an  unusual 
annual  sum  to  the  Peterborough  Dispen¬ 
sary  and  to  the  school  of  Whaplade  Drove, 
he  gives  the  further  sum  of  thirty  shillings 
to  be  spent  in  plum-cakes,  to  be  marked 
“  J.  G.  W.  D„”,  and  twenty  shillings  for 
ale,  to  be  given  to  the  poor  of  Whaplade 
Drove  on  Christmas  Eve  for  ever.  Up¬ 
wards  of  400  persons,  after  following  him 
to  the  grave,  assembled  at  the  school¬ 
room,  where  about  800  cakes  and  a  hogs¬ 
head  of  ale  were  by  his  desire 

Dealt  out  in  that  old-fashioned  measure, 

Which  once  his  cheerful  heart  called  pleasure. 

Gentleman’s  Magazine. 
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EVENING. 

I  come,  I  come,  when  the  sunbeams  fall, 

’Neath  the  blue  sea-wave,  to  their  crystal  hall ; 
When  the  distant  shadows  are  dark  and  dim, 
And  I  hear  the  breath  of  the  twilight-hymn  ; 

And  the  dove’s  low  wail,  and  the  vesper-star. 
Call  me  away  from  my  home  afar. 

I  come  when  the  mists  of  the  closing  day 
Have  veiled  the  eartn  and  the  ocean-spray. 
When  each  bird  and  bee  are  gone  to  rest, 

And  the  day-light  fades  in  the  glowing  west, 

And  the  flowers  have  folded  their  leaves  of 
bloom, 

From  the  darkling  Night,  and  its  hours  of 
gloom. 

T  come  o’er  the  earth — but  mine  hour  is  brief— 

I  shed  the  young  dew  on  each  fragrant  leaf— 

I  lull  the  dark  winds  to  a  dreary  rest, 

And  the  waves  flow  smooth  on  the  ocean's  breast. 
And  the  woods  they  whisper  a  tranquil  sigh, 
While  echo  repeats  their  melody. 

All  these  are  mine,  and  ah !  more  than  these, 
Exit  I  must  afar  o’er  the  twilight  seas; 

For  the  Night  is  come,  with  her  starry  train — 
The  young  moon  is  shedding  her  light  again. 

And  a  voice  is  singing  from  yonder  dell — 

It  calls  me  away— farewell !  farewell ! 

Literary  Magnet. 


gaatfhe  IStemtmstences. 

BY  A  YOUNG  AMERICAN. 

HANS^H  OSMAN. 

A  few  years  since,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Franklin,  in  Mississippi,  I  remember 
to  have  met  with  a  venerable  Dutchman 
of  the  old  school  of  that  methodical  and 
straight  forward  nation.  Hans,  as  he 
was  5  familiarly  called  by  every  white- 
headed  urchin  of  the  neighbourhood,  was 
a  genius  of  no  ordinary  character,  parti¬ 
cularly  for  a  Dutchman,  and  a  man  of 
most  amiable  morals.  The  milk  of  hu¬ 
man  kindness  was  contained  in  his  com¬ 
position  in  no  small  proportion,  and  very 
few  circumstances  could  call  forth  other 
feelings  in  his  heart  than  those  of  the 
most  extensive  philanthropy.  Hans  was 
beside  a  poet ,  and  though  he  could  not 
write,  and  barely  possessed  sufficient  li¬ 
terature  to  enable  him  to  read,  he  found 
a  resource  in  a  retentive  memory,  which 
empowered  him  to  preserve  for  the  de¬ 
light  and  edification  of  his  friends  the 
various  effusions  of  his  muse.  He  often 
complained  of  the  roughness  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  languge,  which,  he  said,  was  ill 
adapted  to  high  poetical  composition,  and 
which  narrowed  the  sphere  of  his  useful¬ 
ness,  and  controlled,  in  a  great  degree,  his 
efforts  to  civilize  and  cultivate  the  natives 
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of  Mississippi.  He  was,  however,  nothing 
daunted  by  this  difficulty,  but  made  as¬ 
tonishing  exertions  to  overcome  it,  con¬ 
fessing  that  his  want  of  complete  success, 
might  possibly  be  attributed  to  his  slight 
acquaintance  with  the  grammatical  con¬ 
struction  of  this,  or  indeed  any  other  lan¬ 
guage.  Hans,  like  many  poets  of  the 
past  and  the  present  day,  namely,  Ana¬ 
creon,  Horace,  Mat  Prior,  and  Tom 
Moore,  was  fond  of  his  bottle ;  but  a 
characteristic  which  distinguished  him 
perhaps  from  all  the  poets  that  ever  ex¬ 
isted,  was  his  fervent  addiction  to  his 
pipe.  He  was  wont  to  say,  that  if  any¬ 
thing  could  overcome  the  rigidness  of  the 
English  tongue,  it  was  the  comfortable 
inspiration  of  the  u  Indian  weed”  though 
I  must  remark,  that  it  was  not  by  this 
name  he  designated  that  delightful  sti¬ 
mulant,  as,  on  the  contrary,  he  ever  stoutly 
maintained,  that  the  appropriation  of  the 
nativity  of  this  plant  by  the  Americans 
to  their  own  soil,  was  a  striking  instance 
•of  that  overweening  vanity  which  was 
their  characteristic  foible,  and  which  all 
honest  Dutchmen  were  bound  to  oppose 
to  their  last  whiff.  Thus  he  deemed  it 
an  act  of  public  principle  to  assert  the 
right  of  Holland  to  the  glory  of  having 
given  it  birth,  and  uniformly  instanced  it 
as  one  of  the  many  benefits  which  Europe, 
and  especially  u Fader  Land”  had  con¬ 
ferred  on  the  Western  world.  Owing  to 
this  strong  propensity,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  Hans  considered  smoking  as  one  of 
the  necessary  instruments  of  poetry  and 
philosophy,  and  that  he  estimated  King 
James,  who  wrote  a  treatise  in  abuse  of 
it,  as  one  of  the  most  detestable  characters 
of  the  past. 

Hans,  as  may  be  imagined,  was  a  man 
of  some  observation  ;  smoking  rendered 
him  ruminative,  and  for  a  person  who 
wrote  verses  he  had  a  very  practical  un¬ 
derstanding.  He  had  many  sayings  and 
apothegms,  that  became  current  in  the 
neighbourhood  from  his  well-known  ho¬ 
nest  industrious  character;  sociable  in  his 
disposition,  simple  and  sober  in  his  wishes, 
and  domestic  in  his  employments,  his 
days  lapsed  away  tranquil  and  uniform  ; 
and  professing  the  philosophy  of  Agar,  he 
was  happy  — for  he  was  contented.  The 
only  two  circumstances  which,  in  the 
course  of  a  long  life,  served  to  interrupt 
very  materially  the  even  placidity  of  his 
mind,  were  the  burial  of  his  wife,  and  the 
breaking  of  a  favourite  pipe.  The  former 
tended  to  exhilarate  his  spirits  to  some 
degree  perhaps,  as  she  was  a  woman  of 
vulgar  prejudices,  who  contemned  poetry 
and  loved  to  talk  loud  ;  the  latter  to  de¬ 
press  them,  as  the  pipe  had  been  a  kind 
of  heir  loom  in  the  family,  having  been 


brought  over  from  Holland  by  his  ances¬ 
tors,  one  of  the  first  settlers  who  landed 
at  New  York,  from  the  good  ship  Goede 
Vrow.  The  fragments  of  this  pipe,  how¬ 
ever,  he  kept  in  a  small  box,  and  it  was 
remarked  that  he  always  became  extremely 
dejected  in  spirit,  whenever  he  opened  it 
and  looked  at  them,  as  they  put  him  in 
mind  of  the  beautiful  land  of  his  fore¬ 
fathers,  with  its  canals  and  Treick  schuts, 
pipes,  and  broad-brimmed  hats,  which  he 
was  doomed  never  to  look  upon. 

Being  a  poet,  it  may  be  supposed  that 
Hans  had  read  and  possessed  himself  of 
some  work  in  his  own  or  the  English 
language,  which  in  the  first  instance  had 
determined  his  ideas,  and  regulated  his 
style ;  but  I  apprehend  that  his  capabi¬ 
lity  for  composition  arose  purely  from 
what  is  termed  genius,  as  his  entire  library 
consisted  but  of  three  books,  all  of  which 
were  of  a  very  practical,  or  at  least  anti- 
poetical  characters.  They  were,  namely, 
“  A  Guide  through  New  York,”  a  Dutch 
Bible,  and  an  Almanack,  dated  in  the 
year  1/97 — the  year,  I  must  remark,  that 
he  quitted  Pennsylvania,  where  he  was 
born,  to  sojourn  in  the  Missisippi,  an 
event  which  he  contended  evinced  little 
less  hardihood  of  character,  than  of  yore 
distinguished  his  ancestors  in  their  pil¬ 
grimage  to  the  banks  of  Hudson.  His 
“  Guide  through  New  York,”  he  used  to 
lend  to  travellers  ;  his  bible,  with  exem¬ 
plary  regularity  he  perused  morning  and 
evening  ;  but  it  was  his  almanack  that  he 
deemed  one  of  his  most  especial  treasures, 
and  as  the  holy  book  ministered  to  the 
comfort  of  his  soul,  he  resorted  to  this 
very  frequently  to  obtain  information  in 
many  matters  relating  to  his  body.  He 
regularly  looked  into  it  to  learn  the  day 
of  the  month,  the  changes  of  the  moon, 
the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  &c. ; 
but  it  was  more  especially  his  oracle  on 
the  subject  of  the  weather,  when  it  was 
his  constant  practice  to  consult  it,  before 
undertaking  any  affair  of  great  import¬ 
ance,  such  as  paying  a  visit  to  a  neigh¬ 
bour's,  planting  or  cutting  his  tobacco, 
changing  his  clothes,  and  other  transac¬ 
tions  of  equal  weight  in  his  uniform  life. 
It  is  true  the  aforesaid  planets  oftentimes 
most  capriciously  flew  into  the  face  of  his 
oracle,  manifestly  setting  at  defiance  its 
prognostications,  but  this  never  once  stag¬ 
gered  his  faith  in  its  complete  authenticity. 
He  used  to  say  that  their  strange  conduct 
must  be  attributed  to  the  new-fangled 
notions  existing  in  the  world  of  latter 
days,  particularly  the  sovereign  contempt 
for  three  pair  of  breeches,  which  his  neigh¬ 
bours  did  not  affect  to  conceal,  and  their 
dispensation  with  pipes,  by  which  he 
singularly  enough  established  a  system  of 
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planetary  sympathy,  that  reversed  the 
ancient  doctrine  of  judicial  astrology. 

With  regard  to  the  weather,  too,  he 
wa&  frequently  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the 
burning  sun  under  which  he  suffered, 
when  he  was  told  by  the  almanack  to 

look  out  for  a  severe  storm  of  snow , 
and  cold  frosty  weather ,  about  these 
days.”  If  any  thing  called  him  from 
home,  when  such  fearful  words  as  these 
had  been  anxiously  spelled  out  by  him 
opposite  the  day  of  the  month  fixed  for 
his  journey,  he  was  sure  to  add  to  his  ha¬ 
biliments  all  the  breeches,  coats,  and  great 
coats,  which  his  ample  wardrobe  con¬ 
tained;  and  while  labouring  under  their 
weight  he  has  been  heard  to  exclaim, 
44  Shnows  un  vrosls  vas  mity  afferent 
dings  in  hims  gundree .”  He  would  per¬ 
severe  however  in  wearing  the  additional 
garments,  and  always  congratulated  him¬ 
self  on  his  arrival  at  his  comfortable  man¬ 
sion,  that  he  had  suffered  much  less  with 
cold  than  he  could  have  expected. 

It  seems  to  me  but  as  yesterday,  when 
I  paid  a  visit  to  honest  Hans,  and  had  an 
opportunity  of  conversing  with  this  na¬ 
tural  poet  and  philosopher  in  humble 
life.  It  was  at  the  close  of  summer, 
when  I  was  returning  with  my  father 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  where 
he  had  been  upon  business  to  the  interior 
of  the  44  States.”  Our  way  lay  through 
Franklin,  where  I  met  with  an  old  friend 
and  schoolfellow  who  resided  in  the 
neighbourhood.  At  his  request  we  stop¬ 
ped  at  his  father’s  residence  some  days, 
and  during  an  evening  ramble,  he  took 
me  to  the  cottage  of  the  Dutch  poet.  It 
lay,  I  remember,  at  the  foot  of  a  decli¬ 
vity  embosomed  in  wood,  apparently 
rather  low  and  dingy,  but  upon  near  ap¬ 
proach,  it  seemed  compact  and  comfort¬ 
able.  The  sides  ot  the  hill,  which  were 
the  ground  attached  to  it,  "were  well  cul¬ 
tivated,  and  as  a  division  of  the  fields,  a 
narrow  foot-path  wound  over  its  summit 
and  ran  down  to  the  cottage  door.  The 
well,  too,  that  stood  beside  it,  is  familiar 
to  my  remembrance.  The  old  square 
frame,  rudely,  yet  firmly  put  together, 
and  the  immense  beam,  which  seemed  to 
be  a  tolerably  sized  pine-tree  deprived  of 
its  root  and  branches,  that  see-sawed  over 
the  branch  of  an  old  oak,  with  the  bucket 
suspended  by  a  cord  to  its  one  end,  and  a 
huge  stone  lashed  on  to  the  other.  This 
was  the  simple  mechanism  resorted  to  by 
Hans  in  lieu  of  a  windlass,  as  drawing 
water  from  a  well  of  any  depth  with  the 
hands  is  not  a  safe  experiment.  There 
was,  beside,  a  tin  chanticleer  devised  by 
the  worthy  poet,  which  ‘pirouetted  on  the 
top  of  his  chimney  with  the  four  winds  of 
heaven  all  day  long.  This  first  caught 


my  eye  I  remember  as  we  gained  the 
brow  of  the  hill,  for  the  sun’s  lingering 
ray  striking  it,  it  sparkled  among  the 
trees  like  a  ball  of  fire. 

Luckily  we  found  Hans  at  home,  and 
seated  at  his  door  in  a  large  arm  chair  as 
usual  with  his  pipe,  one  hand  held  that, 
and  the  other  lay  over  his  right  ancle, 
which  it  detained  upon  his  other  knee. 
His  coat  was  off,  the  weather  being  ex¬ 
tremely  hot,  and  his  shirt  collar  open. 
He  was  of  a  sufficient  compass  of  person, 
what  most  people  would  call  very  fat,  and 
what  Lord  Byron  considered  very  unpoe- 
tical ;  filling  out  the  ample  dimensions 
of  his  arm-chair  with  apparently  great 
comfort.  In  years  I  was  informed  he 
bordered  upon  sixty,  yet  in  spirits,  he 
comparatively  appeared  nearly  as  juvenile 
as  twenty,  and  in  constitution  of  body  not 
much  above  forty.  He  had  a  bald  head 
skirted  with  a  little  white  curly  hair, 
which  shone  like  the  summit  of  Mount 
Blanc  in  a  May  morning;  a  pair  of 
cheeks  remarkable  for  their  ruddiness 
and  convexity ;  little  humorous  grey 
eyes  that  could  hardly  peep  over  their 
prominences  ;  an  insignificant  nose,  nei¬ 
ther  Roman  nor  Grecian,  but  low  Dutch ; 
and  a  mouth  not  too  large  perhaps,  but 
somewhat  of  a  semi-circular  shape.  The 
definition  of  his  countenance  was  com¬ 
pleted,  if  my  recollection  serve  me  right, 
by  a  little  round  chin,  and  an  immense 
supplement.  Thus  he  set  smoking  con¬ 
tentedly  at  his  door,  and  gazing  at  the 
little  light  clouds  sailing  like  fairy 
barks  in  the  aerial  sea  of  the  broad  blue 
heavens.  He  rose  as  we  approached  him, 
and  received  my  friend,  whom  he  had 
known  many  years,  with  great  cordia¬ 
lity  ;  laid  by  his  pipe  and  his  contempla¬ 
tions,  and  made  us  both  welcome. 

The  years  that  have  elapsed  since  my 
visit  to  the  Mississippi,  when  this  cir¬ 
cumstance  occurred,  have  effaced  the  re¬ 
collection  of  the  conversation  which 
passed  between  us  on  this  occasion,  which 
otherwise  I  imagine  would  not  have 
proved  uninteresting  to  my  reader  ;  but  I 
have  still  something  to  acquaint  him 
with,  as  the  fruits  of  this  interview. 

Hans’  most  laboured  and  most  clever 
composition,  as  a  poem,  was  in  praise  of 
the  benefits  and  pleasures  of  his  favourite 
propensity  already  mentioned,  which 
luckily  for  mankind  has  been  immortal¬ 
ized,  having  been  committed  to  paper  by 
an  ingenious  schoolmaster  of  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  who  had  learned  to  write. 
With  the  perusal  of  this  poem  I  was  fa¬ 
voured,  and  by  my  friend’s  interest  ob¬ 
tained  permission  to  take  a  copy  of  it. 
It  ran  as  follows,  which  is  verbatim  et  li¬ 
teratim  from  the  aforesaid  manuscript. 
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LINS  ON  TOBAKER. 

* '  Oh  Tobaker  is  a  werry  bretty  vede, 

‘  Unt  prows  in  Ferpinny,  Caneduk,  Denasse 
also, 

Unt  in  meny  uder  lairge  downs  dat  I  halo 
reed, 

Unt  is  de  werry  firse  of  gumfits  rur  all  mens  1 
know. 

Sum  vellurs  veu  tobaker  dey  firse  begin  vur 
do  daik. 

Ad  firse  dey  are  werry  sic  unt  make  ogly 
faices. 

Bud  I  alveys  lufed  it  petter  als  aknik, 

Ur  eny  ding  dat  vun  can  git  in  dis  here  down. 
Oat  afder  Langisder  is  de  werry  firse  of 
blaces.” 

The  last  verse,  which  I  consider  much 
superior  to  the  rest,  exhibits  a  consider¬ 
able  improvement  in  Hans’  command  of 
language.  Doubtless,  the  fond  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  frank  acknowledgment  of 
his  wife,  on  her  conversion  from  the 
error  of  her  ways  to  a  proper  attachment 
to — tobacco,  added  vigour  to  his  imagin¬ 
ation  ;  it  is  as  follows  : 

V  Mi  vjfe  vas  berry  bretty  ven  I  marry  bur, 

But  she  would  skole,  and  bodder  bout  mine 
bipe ; 

But  afore  do  her  krave  my  nabors  karryt  hur, 
She  vowed  she  lufed  it  petter  als  she  could 
speak.”  The  Inspector . 


SHjt  ^elector; 

AND 

LITERARY  NOTICES  OF 
NEW  WORKS. 

ANABAPTISTS  IN  WALES. 

By  this  time  we  had  reached  the  bridge, 
and  a  scene  of  some  interest  was  presented 
to  our  view.  The  upper  end  of  the  green 
or  marion,  through  which  the  river  Wnion 
glides  to  meet  the  Moroddach,  was  occu¬ 
pied  by  a  dense  and  compact  crowd,  list¬ 
ening  with  intense  interest  to  a  preacher 
who,  standing  upon  a  table,  was  elevated 
considerably  above  his  auditors,  and  was 
holding  forth  with  all  the  vehemence  and 
energy  of  his  calling.  The  proximity  of 
the  congregation  to  the  river,  for  many  of 
them  stood  actually  in  the  water,  the 
sect  which  this  preacher  was  haranguing, 
was  that  of  the  Anabaptists,  an  extensive 
order  of  seceders  in  Wales.  There  was 
something  exceedingly  picturesque  and 
interesting  in  the  scene.  The  morning 
was  fine  and  clear ;  and  the  sun,  as  it 
shone  upon  the  upturned  faces  of  the 
Anabaptists,  displayed  the  different  ex¬ 
pressions  exercised  by  the  preacher,  who, 
to  do  him  justice,  managed  his  business 
with  great  skill  and  ingenuity  ;  his  voice 
tinctured  with  the  strong  nasal  twang 
common  to  his  sect  in  WaLes,  rose  high 
and  clear  above  the  rushing  of  the  river ; 
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and  his  denunciations  were  realized  by  his 
auditors  with  a  suppressed  humming 
sound,  amounting  occasionally  to  a  groan, 
and  following  his  pauses  by  way  of  sym¬ 
phony.  He  could  not  have  chosen  a  more 
beautiful  or  striking  spot  for  his  purpose. 
In  every  direction  the  eye  rested  upon 
high  and  towering  mountains  ;  and  the 
lovely  river,  upon  the  trunk  of  which  he 
had  gathered  together  his  disciples,  pur¬ 
sued  its  course  through  a  rich  and  verdant 
assemblage  of  meadows,  its  banks  being, 
in  some  places,  clothed  with  wood,  and  in 
others,  formed  by  the  smooth  green  sward 
of  the  valley.  We  stood  upon  the  bridge, 
overlooking  the  congregation  ;  and  a  nar¬ 
rower  scrutiny  displayed  to  us  three  so¬ 
lemn-looking  persons,  of  whom  two  were 
females,  standing  close  to  the  preacher, 
and  evidently  prepared  to  undergo  the 
ceremony  of  baptismal  ablution  in  the 
river.  They  were  bathed  in  tears  ;  and  ever 
and  anon  lifted  up  their  hands  and  eyes, 
as  though  they  were  grievously  afflicted 
with  the  enormity  of  their  transgressions. 

The  preacher  had  been  holding  forth 
for  some  time  before  our  arrival,  as  ve 
had  scarcely  been  there  ten  minutes  be¬ 
fore  he  concluded  his  discourse  ;  and,  de¬ 
scending  from  his  rostrum,  he  proceeded 
to  perform  that  cejemony,  which  was  to 
regenerate  those  who,  repenting  of  their 
evil  courses,  had  sought  this  public  mode 
of  being  admitted  into  the  fraternity  of 
the  faithful,  with  a  countenance,  upon 
which  a  feeling  of  pious  gravity  was  well 
depicted  by  the  meek  and  downcast  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  eyes,  and  with  a  slow  and 
solemn  step,  did  this  priest  proceed  to 
officiate  as  an  apostle  duly  delegated  by 
heaven  ;  and  I  could  not  help  admiring 
the  consummate  skill  with  which  he  im¬ 
pressed  the  gazing  multitude  with  the 
most  reverent  opinion  of  his  infallible 
piety.  Having  descended  from  the  table, 
he  proceeded  up  to  his  waist  into  the 
river,  and  beckoning  to  one  of  the  female 
penitents,  she  went  weeping  towards  him. 
He  then  asked  her  whether  she  freely  and 
purely  renounced  all  evil  thoughts  and 
deeds,  the  flesh  and  the  devil  ?  She  an¬ 
swered,  she  did,  as  well  as  her  tears  and 
lamentations  would  let  her.  A  brief  ex¬ 
hortation  followed,  which  was  concluded 
by  a  regular  sousing  over  head  and  ears 
in  the  river,  the  other  candidates  for  re¬ 
generation  undergoing  the  same  cere¬ 
mony  ;  and  all  of  these,  together  with 
the  preacher,  rigidly  persisting  in  the 
wearing  of  their  wet  clothes,  which,  sanc¬ 
tified  as  they  were,  by  the  holy  interfer¬ 
ence  of  the  good  priest,  were  deemed  an 
efficient  charm  against  the  devil  and  all 
his  works. — From  Tales  of  W elsh  Society 
and  Scenery. 
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AFRICAN  TRAVELLING. 

As  we  drew  near  the  spot  where  we  ex¬ 
pected  to  find  water,  my  guides,  who 
usually  kept  a  little  a-head  of  me,  re¬ 
quested  me  to  ride  in  close  file  with  them, 
because  lions  usually  lay  in  ambush  in 
such  places,  and  were  more  apt  to  spring 
upon  men  when  riding  singly,  than  in  a 
clump  together.  We  had  scarcely  adopted 
this  precaution  when  we  passed  within 
thirty  paces  of  one  of  these  formidable 
animals.  He  gazed  at  us  for  a  moment, 
and  then  lay  down,  couchant,  while  we 
passed  on  as  fast  as  possible,  not  without 
looking  frequently  behind,  with  feelings 
of  awe  and  apprehension.  We  soon  after 
reached  the  bed  of  the  Jamka  (or  lion’s) 
river,  but  found  it  at  this  place,  to  our 
sorrow,  entirely  dry.  We  were  all  ready 
to  sink  under  the  exertions  we  had  this 
day  made,  and  the  thirst  we  had  endured. 
Jacob,  in  particular,  who  was  unwell,  and 
suffered  much  from  the  hard  riding,  re¬ 
peatedly  told  us  that  he  could  hold  out 
no  longer,  but  wished  to  lie  down  and 
die.  The  dread,  however,  of  being  de¬ 
voured  by  the  lions  now  acted  on  him  as 
a  spur  to  exertion  ;  and  Whitteboy  and 
myself,  knowing  that  our  fate  depended 
on  our  getting  water,  continued  on  our 
horses  along  the  course  of  the  river,  most 
anxiously  looking  out  for  the  pool  the 
Bushman  had  told  us  of.  In  this  way 
we  proceeded  till  two  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  we  were  almost  despairing  of 
success,  when  we  at  length  discovered  the 
promised  pool ;  which,  though  thick  with 
mud,  and  defiled  by  the  dung  and  urine 
of  the  wild  beasts,  was,  nevertheless,  a 
most  grateful  relief  to  us  and  our  horses. 
We  had  been  up  since  two  o’clock  on  the 
preceding  morning,  had  been  on  horse¬ 
back  above  sixteen  hours,  and  had  tra¬ 
velled  in  that  time  a  distance  of  nearly 
eighty  miles,  the  last  stage,  of  about  fifty, 
entirely  without  stopping.  Our  condition, 
and  that  of  our  horses,  may  therefore  be 
readily  imagined  to  have  been  one  of  great 
exhaustion.  Extreme  fatigue  had,  indeed, 
quite  destroyed  all  appetite,  which,  as  we 
had  not  a  morsel  to  eat,  was  no  great  dis¬ 
advantage.  Having  fastened  our  horses 
to  a  bush,  we  stretched  ourselves  on  the 
earth  near  them,  being  too  wearied  to  take 
the  trouble  of  kindling  a  fire  for  the  short 
space  of  the  night  that  remained,  trusting, 
that  if  the  lions  discovered  us,  they  would 
prefer  the  horses  to  ourselves.  We  were 
awakened  about  daybreak  by  the  roar  of 
a  lion  at  a  little  distance,  but  were  not 
otherwise  molested.  The  other  difficulties 
of  our  situation  now  engrossed  all  my 
thoughts.  All  our  horses  w  ere  excessively 
fagged,  by  the  severe  thirst  and  great  ex¬ 


ertions  of  the  two  preceding  days.  The 
old  horse,  indeed,  exhibited  strong  symp¬ 
toms  of  giving  up  altogether.  Jacob 
seemed  to  be  in  a  plight  equally  preca¬ 
rious.  We  had  not  a  morsel  of  provisions 
left,  nor  did  we  know  when  we  should  get 
any.  We  had  calculated  on  finding  game 
in  plenty,  but  the  great  drought  that  had 
long  prevailed  in  these  regions  had  driven 
almost  the  whole  of  the  wild  animals  to 
other  quarters.  We  however  remained 
here  till  about  mid-day  to  refresh  our 
horses ;  we  ourselves  lying  panting  with 
empty  stomachs  under  the  scorching  sun. 
The  Hottentots  named  this  spot,  signi¬ 
ficantly  enough,  “  Korte-pens — empty 
paunch”  station. —  Thomson's  Southern 
A frica. 

®t)e  ©attimv. 

“  I  am  but  a  Gatherer  and  disposer  of  other 
men’s  stulf.* —  Wotton. 

Sir  Richard  Steele  has,  in  his  pre¬ 
face  to  the  Conscious  Lovers ,  taken  no¬ 
tice  of  a  general  officer’s  weeping,  in  a 
front  box,  at  the  scene  between  Indiana 
and  her  father  ;  on  which  occasion  he  re¬ 
lates  Mr.  Wilkes  the  comedian’s  just  ob¬ 
servation  upon  it — “  That  he  was  certain 
he  would  fight  ne’er  the  worse  for  that.” 
When  the  play  of  Venice  Preserved  was- 
revived  at  Drury-Lane  theatre,  about 
eighty  years  ago,  one  of  the  grenadiers, 
who  was  posted  on  the  stage,  was  observed 
by  the  audience  to  be  at  times  deeply 
affected  at  the  performance.  At  several 
speeches  he  seemed  agonized  by  distorting 
his  body,  and  though  the  spectators  se¬ 
veral  times  laughed  at  him,  he  remained 
with  fixed  attention  to  the  scene.  But 
in  the  last,  where  one  friend  stabs  the 
other  on  the  scaffold,  he  could  suppress 
his  feelings  no  longer,  but  burst  into  a 
flood  of  tears.  The  audience  were  so 
affected  with  the  soldier’s  simple  honest 
heart,  that  they  loudly  applauded  him, 
and  a  noble  duke  (then  at  the  head  of  the 
army)  who  was  behind  the  scenes,  sent 
for  him,  and  gave  him  a  guinea,  stating 
that  u  he  was  perfectly  sure  he  was  an 
honest  and  brave  fellow.” 


A  commercial  traveller  lately  left  an 
article  belonging  to  his  wardrobe  at  an 
inn,  and  wrote  to  the  chambermaid  to  for¬ 
ward  it  to  him  by  coach ;  in  answer  to' 
which  he  received  the  following  : — 

I  hope,  dear  Sir,  you’ll  not  feel  hurt,  ✓ 
I’ll  frankly  tell  you  all  about  it ; 

I’ve  made  a  shift  with  your  old  shirt, 
And  you  must  make  a  shift  without  it. 

/— —  i  tn  "»*>»  ■  i  i  ■  i  n  -  -  - 

Printed  and  Published  by  J.  1.IM BIRD, 
143,  Strand  (near  Somerset  House), and  sold  by 
ad  Newsmen  and  Booksellers. 
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There  are  few  amusements  more  salu¬ 
tary  and  delightful  than  sailing,  and  no 
recreation  is  better  calculated  to  aid  our 
dexterity  and  skill  in  navigation.  At 
this  season  of  the  year  the  surface  of  the 
majestic  Thames  frequently  presents  a 
gay  and  animated  appearance,  as  scarcely 
a  week  passes  without  the  pleasing  spec¬ 
tacle  of  a  boat-race  or  a  sailing-match 
being  witnessed.  The  Thames’  Yacht 
Club  is  distinguished  for  its  superiority. 
Vol.  ix.  2  C 


It  consists  of  200  members,  who  sub¬ 
scribe  for  two  silver  cups,  to  be  annually 
sailed  for  by  pleasure-vessels  belonging  to 
members  of  the  club.  The  prizes  are  de¬ 
cided  by  two  matches ;  the  one  being 
sailed  for  below  bridge,  from  Blackwall 
to  Gravesend  and  back  ;  the  other,  above 
bridge,  from  Blackfriars  to  Wandsworth 
Meadow,  and  back  to  Waterloo  bridge. 
In  connexion  with  the  foregoing  parti¬ 
culars  we  may  observe,  that  through  the 
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exertions  of  the  secretary  all  the  vessels 
belonging  to  the  Thames’  Yacht  Club 
may  go  into  any  French  port,  free  of 
charges,  which  on  the  part  of  the  conti¬ 
nental  government  shows  much  liberality. 
It  is  now  proper  to  speak  of  our  en¬ 
graving  of  the  cup  which,  is  to  be  sailed 
for  during  this  season  ;  and  we  trust  that 
the  beautiful  and  spirited  representation 
will  be  acceptable  to  all  our  readers  and 
friends.  We  will  here  hazard  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  our  illustration,  and  we  cannot  but 
be  accurate,  for  so  minute  and  complete 
is  the  design,  that  it  almost  describes 
itself.  At  the  foot  of  the  plate  is  a  tor¬ 
toise,  bearing  a  triton  on  its  back,  sup¬ 
porting  the  body  of  the  cup  with  one 
hand,  the  other  grasping  a  conch,  and 
supposed  to  be  sounding  the  fame  of 
victory.  The  body  forms  a  scalloped 
shell,  richly  embossed  and  ornamented 
with  flowers.  The  handles  and  mouth  of 
this  splendid  cup  represent  a  twisted  cable, 
and  the  cover  is  emblematical  of  the 
Union,  being  the  rose,  thistle,  and  sham¬ 
rock,  above  which  flows  the  laurel.  The 
top  beautifully  forms  waves,  encircled 
with  shellwork,  on  which  is  mounted  a 
superb  sailing-boat  completely  rigged. 
The  cup  weighs  upwards  of  64  ozs.,  will 
hold  about  two  quarts,  and  from  the 
plinth  to  the  mast,  measures  two  feet  in 
height.  The  design  and  workmanship 
of  this  novel  and  striking  ornament  re¬ 
flect  the  greatest  credit  on  the  taste  and 
talents  of  Mr.  Hyams,  for  we  never  saw 
a  specimen  more  deserving  admiration, 
and  never  before  witnessed  a  vessel  in  sil¬ 
ver  so  completely  equipped,  that  every 
rope  will  act  and  sails  shift  if  required. 


dfi'ne  arts. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  ENGLISH 
HISTORICAL  AND  PORTRAIT 
PAINTING  UNDER  VARIOUS 
CELEBRATED  MASTERS. 

( For  the  Mirror. ) 

Although  the  dawn  of  painting  was 
apparent  in  England  long  before  the  arri¬ 
val  of  Hans  Holbein  from  the  continent, 
yet  we  are  principally  indebted  to  that 
distinguished  German  artist  for  England’s 
success  in  the  most  noble  department  of 
the  arts~painting.  Holbein  was  the  first 
painter  of  note  who  ever  visited  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  his  great  powers  were  so  strongly 
impressed  upon  the  English,  that  every 
individual  who  had  access  to  his  works 
was  fired  by  a  love  of  the  art ;  and  some 
private  persons  became,  merely  by  in¬ 
specting  his  productions,  painters  them¬ 
selves.  Those  who  thus  imbibed  a  know¬ 


ledge  of  the  art  speedily  communicated  it 
to  their  brethren  ;  and,  after  the  lapse  of 
a  few  years,  painting  was  in  general  prac¬ 
tice  in  London,  every  artist  gaining  em¬ 
ployment  in  portraiture,  for  in  this  parti¬ 
cular  branch  the  English  ’people,  as  at 
the  present  day,  evinced  more  interest 
than  in  any  other.  Although  Du  Piles 
places  Holbein  among  the  painters  of  Ger¬ 
many,  it  is  well-known  by  those  conver¬ 
sant  in  the  fine  arts,  that  he  executed 
most  of  his  meritorious  works  in  England 
under  the  patronage  of  Henry  VIII.  That 
ambitious  king,  emulated  by  the  fame 
which  his  contemporaries,  Francis  I.  and 
Charles  V.,  had  gained  as  encouragers  of 
the  fine  arts,  invited  Tiziano  Vecelli,  or 
Titian,  to  this  country ;  but  from  circum¬ 
stances  which  were  never  promulgated, 
that  great  master  declined  the  invitation. 
Happy  would  it  have  been  for  this  coun¬ 
try  could  Titian  have  been  prevailed  upon 
to  visit  it  at  that  early  period  of  the  arts  ; 
probably  his  real  motive  for  rejecting  the 
overtures  of  Henry  was  the  total  neglect 
of  historical  painting  here  at  the  time. 
On  Titian’s  refusal  to  repair  to  the  court 
of  Henry,  Holbein  was  appointed  princi¬ 
pal  painter;  he  shortly  afterwards  executed 
the  portraits  of  his  patron,  Queen  Anne 
Boleyn,  Anne  of  Clives,  and  the  nobility. 
Holbein  was  the  best  miniature  painter 
of  his  time,  and  at  his  death  left  many 
pupils  in  this  branch  of  his  profession  ; 
but  Isaac  Oliver  was  the  only  one  who 
distinguished  himself. 

The  reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and  Queen 
Mary  were  unpropitious  to  painting;  and 
it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  that  Isaac  Oliver  could  display 
his  talents  to  advantage.  He  painted 
several  pictures,  and  his  portrait  of  the 
unfortunate  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  esta¬ 
blished  his  reputation  as  an  artist.  Oliver’s 
son,  Peter,  brought  the  art  of  miniature 
painting  to  a  high  pitch  of  excellence, 
and  was  employed,  after  his  father’s 
death,  to  paint  the  portraits  of  James  I. 
and  all  the  nobility  of  the  time.  Peter’s 
productions,  for  boldness  of  execution  and 
accuracy  of  drawing,  have  never  yet  been 
equalled.  Daniel  Mytens  and  Cornelius 
Jansens  were  both  popular  painters  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  reign  of  James,  and  in 
the  beginning  of  that  of  Charles  I.  Ru¬ 
bens  and  Vandyke,  who  were  both  knight¬ 
ed  by  Charles,  produced  most  exquisite 
pictures  in  this  country,  and  educated 
many  pupils,  who,  for  the  most  part, 
were  an  honour  to  their  distinguished  pre¬ 
ceptors.  Had  Dobson,  who  studied  under 
Vandyke,  been  permitted  to  live  longer, 
'  he  would  have  been  a  lasting  honour  to 
his  country.  He  is  usually  styled  the 
father  of  English  portrait-painting,  and 
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his  productions,  if  not  s  o  mature  as  those 
of  his  master,  have  much  to  recommend 
them  to  posterity.  Dobson  was  the  first 
native  artist  of  any  repute. 

The  fine  arts  of  England  began  to  grow 
very  respectable  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
Every  artist  of  note  educated  pupils, 
schools  were  formed  that  the  theory  of 
painting  might  be  studied,  the  patronage 
of  the  sovereign  was  never  before  equalled, 
the  nobility  were  liberal  in  their  pur¬ 
chases  of  works  of  merit,  and  the  public 
evinced  the  most  lively  interest  towards 
the  productions  of  native  genius.  After 
the  death  of  Charles,  however,  the  arts 
sensibly  languished,  owing  to  the  puri¬ 
tanical  principles  of  the  people  under 
the  guidance  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  But 
at  the  Restoration,  learning  was  again 
sought  after,  and  the  fine  arts  began  slowly 
to  emerge  from  that  concealment  into 
which  they  had  been  thrown  during  the 
very  scrupulous  time  of  the  common¬ 
wealth. 

Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  after  the  death  of 
Lely,  stood  unrivalled  in  portraiture  ;  he 
was  the  fashionable  painter  during  the 
reigns  of  James  II.  and  William  III. 
Kneller  is  said  to  have  painted  the  por¬ 
traits  of  ten  sovereigns.  Sir  James  Thorn¬ 
hill,  who  was  knighted  by  Queen  Anne, 
produced  some  fine  historical  works ;  those 
in  fresco,  in  the  cupola  of  St.  Paul’s  ca¬ 
thedral,  though  now  going  rapidly  to  de¬ 
cay,  have  been  much  and  deservedly 
admired.  Thornhill  married  his  daugh¬ 
ter  to  that  very  celebrated  character,  Wil¬ 
liam  Hogarth,  with  whose  productions 
the  reader  is  doubtless  familiar. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  George 
III.  painting  flourished  greatly  under  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  Wilson,  Barry,  and 
Gainsborough.  These  masters,  more  pa"- 
ticularly  Sir  Joshua,  painted  the  roost 
esteemed  works  ever  seen  in  this  or  in  any 
other  country.  Sir  Joshua  is  universally 
allowed  to  be  the  great  founder  of  the 
English  school  of  painting,  for  during 
his  presidency  of  the  Royal  Academy  in 
London,  he  delivered  numerous  eloquent 
orations,  which  have  been  published,  and 
which  form  the  solid  basis  of  historical 
and  portrait  painting  in  England.  His 
best  pictures  are  the  Death  of  Cardinal 
Beaufort;  Garrick  between  Tragedy  and 
Comedy ;  Count  Ugolino  in  Prison;  The 
Nativity;  and  his  portrait  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Mrs.  Siddons. 

The  style  of  Mr.  West,  second  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Royal  Academy,  is  more  ac¬ 
curate,  though  not  more  agreeable,  than 
that  of  his  predecessor.  Mr.  West’s  out¬ 
line  is  rather  hard,  and  his  colouring,  in 
most  instances,  is  rather  too  cold.  Sir 
Joshua,  in  the  reverse,  is  melodious  and 
2  C  2 


beautiful  in  colour,  and  the  contour  of  his 
figures  is  always  soft  and  fascinating  to 
the  eye.  Mr.  West  has,  however,  done 
much  for  the  fine  arts  of  this  country,  by 
refining  our  taste  and  directing  our  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  most  sublime  branch  of  the 
graphic  art — that  of  histoiical  painting. 

The  late  Mr.  Fuseli  was  successful  in 
portraying  the  grand  and  the  terrible;  his 
pictures  taken  from  Milton’s  Paradise 
Lost  have  all  the  grandeur  and  sublimity 
which  the  imagination  of  man  is  capable 
of  conceiving.  His  style,  however,  is  not 
likely  to  be  adopted,  since  only  a  few 
persons  can  properly  discriminate  its 
meaning.  Fuseli,  like  Milton,  is  com¬ 
prehended  only  by  a  few  ;  but  in  the 
estimation  of  that  few  he  certainly  stands 
very  high. 

At  the  present  day,  painting  may  justly 
be  said  to  have  arrived  at  its  climax. 
Never  till  this  period  could  England  boast 
of  so  many  eminent  artists,  who,  excited 
by  emulation,  have  determined  not  only 
to  rival,  but  even  to  excel  the  Romans, 
the  Venetians,  and  the  Lombards.*  I 
shall  conclude  my  present  paper  with  a 
most  fervent  hope  that  the  fine  arts  of 
England  may  never  retrograde,  as  they 
have  in  several  parts  of  the  continent;  but 
that  they  may  long  maintain  their  present 
distinguished  height,  and  be  the  envy  of 
all  other  nations.  G.  W.  N. 


PREDICTIONS. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

Children  have  been  observed  to  say 
things  which  have  come  to  pass.  The 
ancient  Egyptians  were  of  this  opinion, 
and  used  to  watch  the  words  of  children 
while  they  were  at  play.  Something  of 
this  notion  still  remains,  and  Dr.  John¬ 
son,  in  his  u  Life  of  Lord  Roscommon,” 
relates  the  following  remarkable  instance  : 
— “  The  Lord  Roscommon,  being  a  boy 
of  ten  years  of  age,  at  Caen,  in  Normandy, 
one  day  was,  as  it  were,  madly  extrava¬ 
gant  in  playing,  leaping,  getting  over  the 
tables,  boards,  &c.  He  was  wont  to  be 
sober  enough  ;  they  said,  God  grant  this 
bodes  no  ill-luck  to  him.  In  the  heat  of 
this  extravagant  fit  he  cried  out,  ‘  My 
father  is  dead.’  A  fortnight  after  news 
came  from  Ireland  that  his  father  wa3 
dead.  This  account  I  had  from  Mr. 
Knowles,  who  was  his  governor,  and  then 
with  him,  (since  secretary  to  the  Earl  of 
Stafford,)  and  I  have  heard  his  lordship’s 
relations  confirm  the  same.”  Other  pre¬ 
dictions  arc  no  less  remarkable.  The 
great  Sir  Matthew  Hale  had  some  secret 

♦  For  a  full  account  of  the  schools  of  painting 
on  the  continent,  I  refer  the  reader  to  page  117 
of  the  eighth  volume  of  the  Mirror. 
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and  unaccountable  presages  of  bis  death, 
for  he  said,  u  If  he  did  not  die  on  such  a 
day,  (which  happened  to  be  the  25th  of 
November,)  he  believed  he  should  live  a 
month  longer  and  accordingly  he  died 
that  very  day  month.  It  is  said  of  the 
Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  that  a  fortune¬ 
teller  had  told  her  that  she  should  not  die 
while  she  was  building.  Accordingly 
she  bestowed  a  great  deal  of  the  wealth 
she  had  obtained  from  three  husbands  in 
erecting  large  seats  at  Hardwicke,  Cbats- 
worth,  Bolsover,  Oldcotes,  and  Work¬ 
sop  ;  and  by  a  singular  coincidence  died 
in  a  hard  frost,  when  the  workmen  could 
not  labour.  Lord  Bacon  says,  “  When 
I  was  in  France,  I  heard  from  one  Dr. 
Pena,  that  the  queen-mother,  Catharine 
de  Medicis,  had  caused  her  husband’s 
(the  king’s)  nativity  to  be  cast  under  a 
feigned  name,  and  the  astrologer  gave  a 
judgment,  that  he  should  be  killed  in  a 
duel ;  at  which  the  queen  laughed,  think¬ 
ing  her  husband  to  be  above  challenges 
and  duels  ;  but  he  was  slain  upon  a  course 
at  tilt,  the  splinters  of  the  staff  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  going  in  at  his  beaver.” 

5  ;  There  are  many  unfortunate  accidents 
and  occurrences  incident  to  human  life, 
of  which  so  short-sighted  a  creature  as 
man  can  have  no  apprehensions  or  pre¬ 
vent.  They  sometimes  come  upon  us  on 
a  sudden,  and  throw  us  into  a  set  of 
thoughts,  merely  arising  from  the  acci¬ 
dent  befallen  us,  which  otherwise  had 
never  entered  into  our  minds.  Predictions, 
it  has  been  observed,  often  procure  their 
own  fulfilment,  and  thus  occasion  the 
very  evils  most  apprehended.*  During 
the  reign  of  terror  in  France,  the  Baron 
of  Marivet  was  continually  tormented  by 
the  apprehension  that  he  should  die  upon 
a  scaffold.  All  the  cares  of  his  wife  were 
employed  unsuccessfully  to  calm  his  fears. 
He  sometimes  indulged  himself  with  the 
hope,  that  if  his  birth-day  passed  without 
his  being  arrested,  he  should  be  delivered 
from  the  weight  which  pressed  upon  his 
heart,  and  might,  perhaps,  be  saved. 
Upon  one  occasion  he  gazed,  in  a  fit  of 
melancholy,  upon  his  son,  who  was  then 
about  two  years  old,  and  exclaimed,  u  I 
shall  never  live  to  see  this  child  in  male 
clothing,” — an  observation  which  his  lady 
carefully  treasured  up  in  her  memory. 
The  horror  of  the  revolution  appeared  at 
length  to  draw  to  a  close,  and  the  birth¬ 
day  of  the  Baron  de  Marivet  had  arrived. 
His  wife  was  preparing  a  little  feast  for 
him  upon  the  occasion,  and  the  hour  of 

*  The  power  of  presen  I  imerit  is  indeed  extra¬ 
ordinary  ;  and  none  are  more  appalling  than 
those  that  operate  and  give  warning  as  a  fore¬ 
runner  of  human  existence  :  but  to  avert  the 
fatalities  that  hang  over  man’s  existence  is  im¬ 
possible. 


supper  fixed  upon  for  enjoying  it.  Wish¬ 
ing  to  give  her  husband  an  agreeable  sur¬ 
prise,  and  to  belie  his  presentiments, 
Madame  do  Marivet,  about  eleven  o’clock, 
when  they  were  just  serving  the  dessert, 
left  the  table,  and  returning  in  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  after  with  her  son  in  her  arms, 
dressed  like  a  sailor,  she  gave  him  to  her 
husband,  whom  she  tenderly  embraced, 
and  exclaimed,  u  You  now  see  your  son, 
my  dear,  in  men’s  clothing,  and  your 
birth -day  has  already  passed  !” — u  Not 
yet,”  was  his  reply  ;  “  midnight  has  not 
struck.”  His  friends  shuddered  at  the 
words,  and  anxiously  turned  their  eyes 
upon  a  time-piece,  the  fingers  of  which 
they  silently  regarded  as  they  moved  to¬ 
wards  the  wished-for  hour.  It  was  just 
on  the  point  of  twelve,  when  a  thunder¬ 
ing  knock  was  heard  at  the  door.  M.  de 
Marivet  turned  pale  ;  all  who  surrounded 
him  were  struck  dumb  with  tenor.  The 
door  opened,  and  gave  admission  to  the 
emissaries  of  the  revolutionary  committee, 
who  were  come  to  seize  him.  M.  de  la 
C.,  whom  in  a  letter  he  had  advised  to 
emigrate,  had  not  taken  the  precaution  to 
destroy  his  papers.  After  his  departure 
they  had  been  transported,  amongst  his 
other  effects,  to  the  house  of  M.  de  Pie- 
pape,  his  grandfather.  The  latter  had 
been  imprisoned  on  suspicion,  and  seals 
had  been  placed  upon  the  property  at  his 
house.  He  died  in  prison,  and  the  agents 
of  the  committee,  who  were  present  when 
the  seals  were  removed,  found  in  an  earthen 
vessel,  amongst  some  torn  papers  which 
were  destined  to  be  burnt,  the  letter  in 
which  M.  de  Marivet  advised  M.  de  la 
C.  to  emigrate.  This  letter  was  his  sen¬ 
tence  of  condemnation.  M.  de  Marivet 
was  summoned  before  the  revolutionary 
tribunal,  condemned  to  death,  and  lost  his 
head  upon  the  scaffold  just  before  Ther- 
midor.  F.  R.  Y. 


THE  BALLOON  AND  THE  EAGLE. 

A  FABLE. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

An  eagle  once,  as  soaring  high 
In  regal  grandeur  through  the  sky. 

With  jealousy  espied 
Two  mortals,  who  had  come  to  share 
The  birds’  own  kingdom  in  the  air, 

In  solitary  pride. 

High  ’bove  the  clouds,  they  knew  no  fear, 
Through  fields  of  snow  their  swift  career 
The  eagle  view’d  with  mirth  ; 

For  soon  the  gas  which  held  them  there 
Escap’d,  and  left  the  luckless  pair 
To  find  their  way  to  earth. 

The  bird  then  mark’d  their  rapid  fall, 

And  laughing  cried,  “  Thus  perish  all 
Who’d  vainly  hope  to  rise 
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Beyond  Hie  sublunary  sphere 
Allotted  by  their  Maker  here 

Far  into  other  skies  *  S.  B.  M. 


&fje  topographer. 

No.  XXII. 

THE  BURNING- CLIFF,  DORSET. 

Public  curiosity  having  been  strongly 
excited  by  the  extraordinary  phenomenon 
of  the  appearance  of  a  volcanic  eruption 
on  Hoi  worth  Clift',  we  copy  the  following 
scientilic  observations  and  interesting  par- 
ticulars,  in  illustration  of  this  singular 
operation  of  nature,  from  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  of  this  month. 

Holworth  Cliff  fonns  the  southern 
boundary  of  a  farm  called  South  Hol¬ 
worth,  (anciently  written  Oleworth,  Hole- 
worth,  and  Holwerde,)  the  property  of  J. 
J.  Lambert,  Esq.  of  Dorchester  ;  it  is 
situate  about  two  miles  eastward  of 
Osmington,  and  forms  a  very  prominent 
object  from  Weymouth  Bay. 

This  cliff  is  composed  of  a  blue  slaty 
lime-stone,  somewhat  similar  to  the  Char- 
mouth  Cliff,  but  exhibiting  a  more  ad¬ 
vanced  state  of  decomposition,  yet  bearing 
a  much  stronger  and  closer  affinity  to  the 
Kimeridge  coal,  and  indeed  may  be  fairly 
considered  as  the  connecting  link  between 
them.  This  stone,  which  is  used  as  an 
article  of  fuel  by  the  neighbouring  poor, 
is  inflammable,  and  of  a  strong  bitumi¬ 
nous  and  sulphureous  nature ;  it  burns 
free,  and  produces  a  very  brilliant  light, 
but  emits  at  first,  and  until  the  gaseous 
particles  are  all  evaporated,  a  very  offen¬ 
sive  smell ;  it  afterwards  continues  to 
burn  foi  a  long  time  pleasantly,  and  not¬ 
withstanding  the  disagreeable  effluvia  ari¬ 
sing  from  its  first  igniting,  it  does  not 
appear  that  any  injurious  effect  has  ever 
attended  the  use  of  it.  It  does  not  burn 
entirely  to  ashes,  but  leaves  a  substance 
like  burnt  slate,  which  is,  after  a  time, 
reduced  to  powder,  on  being  subjected  to 
the  action  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  blocks  of  this  stone,  which 
have  been  exposed  to,  and  washed  by,  the 
salt  water,  burn  better  than  what  is 
recently  taken  from  the  cliff. 

The  soil  contains  Pyrites ,  Marcasite, 
Cornu  Ammonis,  with  remains  of  other 
shells  and  Belcmnites.  These  substances 
are  not  found  in  regular  strata,  but  are 
interspersed  in  masses,  through  the  soil, 
which  is  impregnated,  more  or  less,  with 
bitumen,  to  an  uncertain  depth.  There 
are  occasionally  found  pieces  of  a  darker 
substance  of  stone,  resembling  charcoal, 
but  much  harder. 

About  twelve  years  since,  that  portion 
of  the  cliff  which  has  lately  attracted  so 


much  of  public  curiosity,  was  observed  to 
change  its  appearance,  and  a  quantity  of 
ground,  about  an  acre  and  half  in  extent, 
gradually  sunk  about  thirty  feet  below  its 
former  level,  in  a  direction  towards  the 
sea,  and  remained  there  for  a  short  pe¬ 
riod  ;  on  this  detached  piece  of  ground 
there  was  a  cottage,  inhabited  by  a  fisher¬ 
man  (named  Baggs)  and  his  family,  who 
prudently  left  it  after  perceiving  the  first 
symptom  of  an  alteration  ;  however,  the 
cottage  remained,  with  the  exception  of  a 
slight  crack  in  one  of  the  walls,  perfectly 
entire.  Sometime  afterwards  this  piece 
of  ground  made  a  further  gradual  slide  in 
the  same  direction,  carrying  the  cottage 
with  it,  without  any  additional  injury  ; 
and  during  a  period  of  nearly  three  years 
from  its  first  removal,  it  occasionally  con¬ 
tinued  its  sinking  progress  downwards,  to 
the  extent  of  nearly  five  hundred  feet, 
when  it  made  a  stand,  exhibiting  the  en¬ 
tire  cottage,  with  its  accompanying  gar¬ 
den,  well  stocked  with  gooseberry  and 
currant  trees,  and  various  vegetables,  all 
in  the  most  flourishing  condition,  and 
still  retaining  its  position.  The  cottage 
has  been  lately  taken  down,  the  materials 
being  removed  by  its  former  occupier,  to 
build  him  another  habitation  on  a  spot 
near,  but  presumed  more  secure  and  ap¬ 
parently  less  liable  to  a  similar  disaster. 
The  fruit-trees  and  vegetables  continued 
in  an  equally  thriving  condition,  until  the 
late  eruption  ;  but  now  the  numerous 
trespassing  visiters  have  nearly  obliterated 
every  vestige  of  so  remarkable  an  occur¬ 
rence. 

As  portions  of  the  cliff*  along  the  whole 
extent  of  this  coast  are  constantly  falling 
down,  particularly  after  heavy  rains  and 
breaking  up  of  frost,  this  slide,  as  it  is 
called,  did  not  at  the  time  excite  any  par¬ 
ticular  notice,  although  so  extensive,  but 
was  looked  on  as  merely  an  incident  na¬ 
tural  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  soil ;  nor 
was  there  any  thing  for  some  time  after 
this  detached  portion  of  cliff  had  become 
stationary  which  caused  any  remark,  until 
about  five  years  ago,  a  vapour  was  ob¬ 
served  to  exhale  from  that  side  of  it 
facing  the  sea,  and  the  same  appearance 
has  occurred  occasionally  since,  at  irre¬ 
gular  intervals,  particularly  after  heavy 
rains,  varying  materially  in  extent  and 
also  as  to  locality.  It  has  been  noticed, 
that  the  vapour  has  been  more  offensive, 
and  has  issued  from  the  interstices  in 
much  larger  quantities,  at  the  spring 
tides*  than  at  other  times  ;  but  that  the 

*  To  persons  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of 
the  tides,  and  unaccustomed  to  nautical  terms,  it 
is  necessary  to  explain  the  meaning  of  spring 
tides  : — it  is  the  flux  of  the  ocean,  which  regu¬ 
larly  occurs  at  the  new  and  full  moon,  when  the 
attractive  power  of  that  planet  causes  the  tide  to 
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greatest  effusion  of  smoke  has  occurred 
about  the  vernal  and  autumnal  equinoxes. 

In  the  months  of  September  and  Octo¬ 
ber,  1826*,  a  very  considerable  portion  of 
vapour  was,  for  the  first  time,  observed 
to  rise  from  two  or  three  apertures,  on  the 
summit  of  this  cliff,  and  continued  to 
issue  therefrom  for  some  time,  until  fis¬ 
sures  were  opened  by  its  contending 
strength,  in  the  side  of  it,  large  enough 
to  permit  its  escaping  in  that  direction. 
The  quantity  exhaling  from  the  summit 
was  (to  use  the  language  of  an  eye-wit¬ 
ness)  as  much  as  is  usually  caused,  and 
passes  out  of  a  chimney,  at  the  first  light¬ 
ing  of  a  common  fire.  On  a  calm  day  it 
has  been  seen  to  rise  in  a  majestic  column 
to  the  height  of  twenty  feet,  and  had  a 
very  curious  and  imposing  effect  in  such 
a  situation  ;  since  the  vapour  has  forced 
down  a  portion  of  the  cliff,  and  found  an 
uninterrupted  passage  through  the  fissures 
thus  opened,  it  has,  with  scarce  any  in¬ 
termission,  continued  to  exhale,  only  va¬ 
rying  as  before-mentioned  in  the  number 
of  apertures,  from  four  to  ten,  and  in  the 
space  of  ground  over  which  they  are  ex¬ 
tended. 

On  the  15th  of  March,  1827,  Nicholas 
Baggs  observed  the  vapour  arising  from 
the  side  of  the  cliff,  to  be  in  larger  quan¬ 
tities  than  usual  at  that  spot,  and  having 
occasion  for  fuel,  curiosity  urged  him  to 
direct  the  persons  he  employed  for  the 
purpose,  to  dig  at  that  part ;  after  re¬ 
moving  a  small  portion  of  the  surface, 
they  were  very  much  surprised  at  seeing 
fire ,  and  what  at  first  sight  seemed  to 
them  a  small  flame.  The  appearance  of 
flame  was  momentary — it  died  away  al¬ 
most  as  soon  as  it  became  visible,  and 
there  has  not  been  the  least  semblance  of 
flame  since,  except  on  the  application  of 
some  combustible  material,  to  either  of 
the  fissures  in  the  rock,  in  which  the  fire 
was  perceptible,  which  immediately  ig¬ 
nited.  Dry  sticks,  or  any  inflammable 
substance,  would,  on  being  thrust  into 
any  of  the  apertures  from  whence  smoke 
issued,  instantly  kindle  and  produce 
flame,  and  remain  burning  as  long  as  fed 
with  such  matter;  but  as  soon  as  the 
substance  so  applied  was  consumed,  the 
flame  would  invariably  die  away  instantly. 
It  is  necessary  to  state,  in  consequence  of 
the  multiplicity  of  idle  reports  of  a  con¬ 
trary  tendency,  that  there  never  has  been 
the  least  flame  issuing  spontaneously 
from  any  part  of  the  cliff,  since  the  first 
appearance  of  fire. 

The  apertures  from  whence  the  vapour 
or  smoke  issue,  are  about  forty  feet  above  ' 
high  water  mark  ;  the  appearances  within 

rise  or  spring  to  a  raucli  greater  height  than  at 
other  periods. 


the  interstices  of  the  rock,  at  the  depth 
of  five  or  six  feet,  were  very  similar  to 
that  of  the  lower  part  of  a  lime  kiln,  in 
its  most  active  progress  of  operation. 
The  massy  blocks  of  stone  on  fire,  dis¬ 
played  at  first  sight  a  most  vivid  and 
somewhat  awful  appearance ;  throwing 
out  a  very  intense  heat,  accompanied  with 
a  powerful  sulphureous  effluvia,  highly 
oppressive,  so  much  so,  as  to  cause  a 
visible  effect  on  the  respiration  of  those 
persons  who  remained  any  length  of  time 
within  its  influence. 

This  interesting  appearance  was  visible 
five  or  six  days,  and  would  probably 
have  remained  so  much  longer,  but  the 
unadvised  curiosity  of  the  learned  as 
well  as  the  unlearned,  eager  to  dive  into 
the  secret  workings  of  nature,  induced 
them  to  apply  crow-bars,  pick-axes,  and 
other  powerful  implements,  for  removing 
the  surface,  as  well  as  portions  of  the 
rock,  any  way  offering  an  obstacle,  in 
order  to  ascertain  (as  they  imagined)  the 
cause  of  this  wonderful  phenomenon ; 
which,  after  all  their  efforts,  proved  fruit¬ 
less  ;  nature,  in  her  operations,  being 
too  subtle  and  impenetrable  for  human 
ingenuity  to  develope  her  designs.  The 
consequence  is  that,  owing  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  rock  and  soil  removed  from  the 
principal  apertures,  a  very  large  portion 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  cliff  being  par¬ 
tially  undermined  has  fallen  down,  and 
buried  the  precise  spot  that  first  excited 
so  large  a  share  of  curiosity ;  and,  al¬ 
though  the  quantity  of  vapour  now  issu¬ 
ing  is  not  so  profuse  as  originally,  still 
the  exhalation  is  considerable,  and  emits  a 
very  powerful  effluvia  from  three  apertures, 
which  proves  how  vast  a  mass  of  fire  ex¬ 
ists,  mouldering  beneath  this  heap,  feed¬ 
ing  on  the  perishable  mementos  of  a  for¬ 
mer  world.  The  outward  surface  of  the 
rock,  at  this  part  of  the  cliff,  is  very  hob, 
as  well  the  soil  around  the  apertures,  and 
small  fragments  of  the  stone  retain  a  very 
considerable  degree  of  heat  for  a  long 
time,  after  being  detached  from  the  larger 
blocks. 

The  ground  shakes  with  a  trifling  and 
sudden  pressure  of  the  foot,  and  even  by 
a  blow  with  a  stick,  which  evidently 
proves  the  internal  recesses  of  this  mass 
of  earth  to  be  hollow,  and  of  course  dan¬ 
gerous  to  a  certain  degree.  It  is  very 
probable,  that  at  some  future  period,  per¬ 
haps  not  very  distant,  after  the  partial 
consumption  of  the  materials  feeding  this 
immense  body  of  fire,  the  present  crust 
or  surface  may  sink  down,  and  exhibit 
all  the  incidental  peculiarities  of  an  ex¬ 
tinct  volcano ;  or  possibly  astonish  us, 
with  the  more  awful  characteristics  of  an 
existing  one,  in  active  operation. 
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Previous  to  the  disruption  of  this  por¬ 
tion  of  cliff  from  its  neighbouring  soil, 
there  was  a  spring  of  excellent  water, 
constantly  bubbling  out  a  copious  crys¬ 
talline  stream,  but  which  this  convulsion 
entirely  suppressed.  A  little  water  now 
oozes  out  from  another  part  of  the  ad¬ 
joining  cliff,  and  immediately  hides  itself 
amongst  the  soil,  being  as  it  were  ashamed 
of  its  insignificance.  About  one  hundred 
feet  from  the  summit  of  this  disjointed 
cliff,  where  the  exhalation  issued  last 
August,  there  is  a  hollow  formed  by  its 
separation  from  its  former  site,  a  pond  of 
stagnant  water,  abounding  with  the  com¬ 
mon  wTater  lizard. 

There  are  not  at  this  time  any  indica¬ 
tions  that  will  warrant  the  expectation  of 
a  violent  eruption,  nor  are  the  peculiar 
local  properties  of  the  soil  of  such  a  des¬ 
cription  as  to  excite  any  alarming  appre¬ 
hension.  After  a  time,  it  is  very  proba¬ 
ble  the  vapour  may  partially  subside,  till 
another  convulsive  effort  of  nature  may 
shew  the  wondering  visiter  the  astonish¬ 
ing  working  of  her  hidden  and  inexpli¬ 
cable  machinery.  That  there  is  an  ex¬ 
tensive  body  of  subterraneous  fire  ac¬ 
cumulated  here,  is  too  evident  to  be 
doubted  ;  the  least  casual  observer  cannot 
justly  draw  any  other  conclusion  from 
even  a  superficial  view,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  mighty  operations  in  con¬ 
stant  progress  underneath  will  never  meet 
a  resisting  impediment  to  a  ready  vent 
upwards,  for  the  free  discharge  of  its  in¬ 
creasing  and  superabundant  effluvia. 

The  slide  before  alluded  to,  which 
happened  in  the  year  1816,  was  unques¬ 
tionably  caused  by  the  operation  of  sub¬ 
terraneous  fire,  being  the  first  visible 
effect  of  the  impulse  upwards,  produced 
in  consequence  of  its  having  met  with  an 
obstruction  to  a  free  conducting  channel 
beneath,  and  which  proportionably  in¬ 
creased  the  force  of  that  dreadful  element. 

It  being  ascertained  that  the  cliff  con¬ 
tains  a  mixture  of  pyrites,  sulphur,  and 
iron  ore,  the  effect  to  be  produced  on  such 
a  combination  of  materials  by  the  action 
of  salt  water,  must  be  precisely  that 
which  has  happened.  There  are  instances 
on  record  of  similar  occurrences  from  the 
like  causes,  viz.  in  the  month  of  August, 
1J51,  at  Charmouth  in  this  county  ;  and 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Shannon  in  Ire¬ 
land,  in  the  year  1753  ;  and  in  the  Phi - 
losophicai  Transactions  mention  is  made 
of  a  like  circumstance  in  Caernarvonshire. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  communica¬ 
tion  of  salt  water  with  the  interior  part 
of  this  cliff,  perforating  through  the 
loose  pebbles  at  its  base,  and  which  com¬ 
munication  originally  effected  the  separa¬ 
tion  and  removal  of  this  mass  of  earth 


from  its  former  situation  ;  as  a  proof  of 
it,  if  proof  were  wanting,  it  has  been  ob¬ 
served  that  the  spring  tides,  and  more 
particularly  the  equinoctial  tides  (owing 
to  their  increasing  fluxes  ;oming  more 
immediately  in  contact  with  these  active 
internal  agents)  have  invariably  produced 
very  visible  effects  on  the  discharge  of 
vapour  from  this  cavern  ;  as  at  these  pe¬ 
riods  a  much  larger  quantity  issues  out, 
and  a  far  stronger  effluvia  is  emitted  than 
at  any  other  times. 

The  whole  line  of  coast  exhibits  in  the 
various  strata,  and  numerous  alluvial  de¬ 
posits  contained  in  them,  very  remark¬ 
able  features  of  violent  convulsions  ;  and 
although  no  record  exists  to  inform  us  of 
the  precise  period  of  their  occurrence,  it 
is  not  less  certain  and  demonstrable,  that 
they  have  happened  ;  leaving  us  incon- 
testible  proofs  of  their  amazing  effects  in 
the  many  varied  contortions  of  the  soil, 
intermixed  with  such  a  vast  profusion  of 
organic  remains,*  with  other  strong  con¬ 
curring  testimonies. 


ghicchotcs  anh  Tv  e  collect  tons. 

Notings,  selections, 

Anecdote  and  joke  : 

Our  recollections  ; 

With  gravities  for  graver  folk. 


SISTERLY  LOVE. 

“  Beautiful 

Is  sisterly  love  ;  divinely  beautiful 
In  yonder  noble  maid.  How  firm,  how  gentle  ! 
How  like  the  purity  of  some  old  marble 
Is  she  in  form  and  mind  !  Even  her  young 
beauty. 

The  very  language  of  her  lofty  brow. 

Is  queenlike,  till  she  bends  to  speak  to  thee, 
With  such  affectionate  softness,  and  a  look 

So  toucniugly  sweet  ” - 

Miss  Mitford's  Dramatic  Scenes. 

DENZIL  HOLLIS. 

After  a  very  hot  debate,  in  the  course 
of  which  Ireton  had  let  fall  some  very 
rude  expressions  respecting  Denzil  Hollis, 
the  latter  desired  that  he  would  walk  out 
with  him,  and  ihen  told  him,  44  that  he 
insisted  on  his  crossing  the  water  imme¬ 
diately  to  fight  him.  Iretor*  replied, 
44  that  his  conscience  would  not  suffer 
him  to  fight  a  duel/’  Hollis,  greatly 
incensed,  pulled  him  by  the  nose,  ob¬ 
serving,  that  44  since  his  conscience  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  giving  men  satisfaction, 
it  ought  to  keep  him  from  provoking 
them.” — Percy  Anecdotes. 

*  In  Holworth  aud  the  neighbouring  cliffs,  the 
Nautilus,  Cornu  Amrnonis,  Pecten,  Pinna,  No- 
mia,  Trigonia  with  vertebras,  and  other  frag 
meats  of  the  lcthyosaurus,  &c.  &c  are  frequently 
found.  This  coast  presents  a  wide  and  interesting 
field  for  the  geologist  and  natural  philosopher. 
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THE  AGE  OF  HAPPINESS. 

Upon  a  candid  review  of  my  pursuits 
and  feelings,  it  appears  to  me  that  I  was 
a  much  happier  man  than  I  am  now. 
Upon  recollection,  I  find  that  Lewis  the 
comedian  let  me,  by  anticipation,  into 
the  cause  of  this.  We  were  walking 
homeward  from  the  Keep-the-line-Club, 
then  held  at  the  British  coffee-house. 
Lewis  asked  me  my  age,  and  I  answered 
44  thirty.”  44  Stick  to  that,  my  dear 
boy,”  said  the  veteran,  44  and  you  will 
do.  I  myself  was  thirty  once.  I  was 
fool  enough  to  let  it  go  by ;  and  I  have 
regretted  it  ever  since.” — New  Monthly 
Magazine . 

THE  EVENING  STAR. 

The  Evening  Star  illumines  the  blue  south, 
Twinkling  in  loveliness.  0 !  holy  star. 

Thou  bright  dispenser  of  the  twilight  dews, 
Thou  herald  of  Night’s  glowing  galaxy, 

And  harbinger  of  social  bliss  !  how  oft, 

Amid  the  twilights  of  departed  years. 

Resting  beside  the  river’s  mirror  clear 
On  trunk  of  massy  oak,  with  eyes  upturned 
To  thee  in  admiration,  have  I  sate, 

Dreaming  sweet  dreams,  till  earth-born  turbu¬ 
lence 

Was  all  forgot ;  and  thinking  that  in  thee, 

Far  from  the  rudeness  of  this  jarring  world. 
There  might  be  realms  of  quiet  happiness. 

Blackwood's  Magazine. 

CURRAN  AND  THE  FLEAS. 

Curran  had  a  perfect  horror  of  fleas ; 
nor  was  this  very  extraordinary,  since 
those  vermin  seemed  to  shew  him  peculiar 
hostility.  If  they  infested  a  house,  my 
friend  said,  that  44  they  always  flocked 
to  his  bed-chamber,  when  they  heard  he 
was  to  sleep  there  !”  I  recollect  his  be¬ 
ing  dreadfully  annoyed  in  this  way  at 
Carlow ;  and,  on  making  his  complaint 
in  the  morning  to  the  woman  of  the 
house  :  44  By  heavens  !  madam,”  cried 
he,  44  they  were  in  such  numbers,  and 
seized  upon  my  carcass  with  so  much  fe¬ 
rocity,  that  if  they  had  been  unanimous , 
and  all  pulled  one  way,  they  must  have 
dragged  me  out  of  bed  entirely.” 

Barrington's  Sketches. 

Henderson’s  covetousness. 

A  namesake,  if  not  a  relation,  of  Mr. 
Henderson,  lately  told  me  that  avarice 
was  a  predominant  failing  in  the  private 
character  of  this  impressive  actor,  44  who 
called,”  says  the  relater,  44  one  day  on  my 
late  excellent  friend,  Dr.  Fryer,  to  present 
him,  as  a  compliment,  with  tickets  for 
his  (Henderson's)  benefit.  The  good  and 
benevolent  doctor,  who  knew  the  actor’s 
foible,  and  bore  with  it,  as  he  did  with 
the  failings  of  every  one, — instead  of  ac¬ 
cepting  the  tickets  as  a  present,  offered 


the  money  for  them,  which  Henderson 
took  with  a  blush  ;  and  as  he  put  it  in 
his  pocket,  struck  his  forehead  with  the 
unemployed  hand,  burst  into  tears,  and 
said, 4 1  am  ashamed ;  but,  by  G — ,  I  can’t 
help  it.’  ” — Dibdin's  Reminiscences. 

WILD  OATS. 

Henry  Lord  Falkland  having  been 
brought  into  the  House  of  Commons  at  a 
very  early  age,  a  grave  senator  objected 
to  his  youth,  remarking,  that  44  he  did 
not  look  as  if  he  had  sown  his  wild  oats.” 
His  lordship  replied  with  great  quickness, 
44  Then  I  am  come  to  the  properest  place, 
where  there  are  so  many  old  geese  to  pick 
them  up.” 

a  fine  image. 

As  in  a  sultry  and  an  oppressive  summer 
heat,  when  the  sky  begins  to  overcast,  the 
dread  of  the  dark  and  boding  tempest  is 
unable  to  extinguish  the  inward  longing 
of  nature  for  the  refreshing  coolness  which 
follows  in  its  train  ;  in  like  manner  public 
opinion  (in  Germany)  has  now  almost 
reconciled  itself  to  all  that  is  most  dread¬ 
ful  in  events,  if  they  only  promise  to  re¬ 
lieve  us  from  our  present  ignominy,  and 
open  to  us  a  source  of  pure  hope  in  the 
heavens,  the  face  of  which  is  now  obscured 
by  a  vapour  which  veils  every  happy  star 
from  our  sight. — Goerres'  Germany. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE 

public  journals. 

LONDON  LYRICS. 

THE  EXHIBITION. 

Says  Captain  Jolm  Clay, 

*  ’Tis  the  second  of  May, 

All  the  town's  in  a  humming  condition, 

Like  bees  in  a  hive — 

Shall  1  give  you  a  drive 
To  the  Somerset  House  Exhibition  ?* 

“  You’ve  tumbled,”  I  answered,  “  my  wish  on, 
We’ll  go  to  this  year’s  Exhibition.” 

So,  light  as  Queen  Mab, 

We  enter’d  his  cab. 

And  drove  to  the  new  Exhibition. 

We  first,  hard  as  bone, 

View’d  the  models  in  stone, 

And  saw,  like  a  turkey  a  dish  on, 

Fair  Psyche  on  Zephyrs, 

As  spotless  as  heifers. 

All  making  an  odd  Exhibition. 

A  polish’d  defunct  politician, 

A  Kemble  —the  drama’s  magician, 

A  Mrs.  H.  Gurney, 

A  marble  attorney, 

And  all  in  this  year's  Exhibition. 

We  then,  with  our  cat- 
A  -logue  stow’d  in  our  hat, 

Ascended,  with  no  expedition. 
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Where  Hercules  grapple* 

His  larceny  apples. 

And  guards  this  sublime  Exhibition. 
Upstairs,  in  a  wenry  condition, 

We  mounted  this  grand  Exhibition  ; 

Saw  Boys  with  a  Spaniel, 

Two  Flounders  by  Daniell, 

And  all  in  this  year’s  Exhibition. 

A  chief  of  dragoons 
In  tight  red  pantaloons 

Stood  looking  as  fierce  as  Domitian  ; 

A  big  Holofernes, 

Whom  Judith  at  her  knees 

Survey’d  in  a  ticklish  condition. 

Indeed  'tis  a  fine  Exhibition  ! 

Fray  mark  in  this  year’s  Exhibition, 

A  fat  Captive  Negro, 

Whose  visage  made  ine  grow 
Quite  sad,  in  this  new  Exhibition. 

There’s  Jesse  Watts  Russell, 

A  Waterloo  Bustle, 

May  Morning — not  painted  by  Titian; 

A  Boa  Constrictor, 

As  big  as  the  picture, 

And  all  in  this  year's  Exhibition. 

Indeed  ’tis  a  fine  Exhibition  ! 

Fray  note  in  this  new  Exhibition 
A  Farebrotlier  Sheriff, 

I  should  not  much  care  if 
He  graced  not  this  year’s  Exhibition. 

There’s  mild  Caradori, 

H.  Singleton’s  Glory, 

A  head  of  R.  Gooch,  a  physician, 

Charles  Mathews  revealing 
His  charms  to  the  ceiling, 

And  all  in  this  grand  Exhibition. 

A  Snow-storm,  a  dresser  with  Fish  on. 

Three  Smugglers  prepared  for  sedition, 

Five  heads  by  Sir  Thomas — 

Should  fate  take  him  from  us, 

’Twould  be  a  much  worse  Exhibition. 

A  Juliet  by  Briggs, 

A  Peasant  and  Pigs, 

A  doctor  descended  from  Priscian, 

A  Miss  Charlotte  Bestwich , 

Not  naming  the  rest  which 

Appear  in  this  year’s  Exhibition. 

Pray,  reader,  let  no  prohibition 
Keep  you  from  this  year’s  Exhibition. 

Do  but  go.  and  I  trust 
That  you’ll  find  this  a  just 
Account  of  the  new  Exhibition. 

JVe«7  Monthly  Magaxint. 


LITERARY  SKETCHES. 

WASHINGTON. 

I  remember  my  father  telling  me  he 
was  introduced  to  Washington  in  1790, 
by  an  American  friend.  A  servant,  well 
looking  and  well  dressed,  received  the 
visitants  at  the  door,  and  by  him  they 
were  delivered  over  to  an  officer  of  the 
United  States  service,  who  ushered  them 
into  the  drawing-room  in  which  Mrs. 
Washington  and  several  ladies  were  scat- 
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ed.  There  was  nothing  remarkable  in 
the  person  of  the  lady  of  the  President ; 
she  was  matronly  and  kind,  with  perfect 
good  breeding  ;  she  at  once  entered  into 
easy  conversation  ;  asked  how  long  he 
had  been  in  America,  how  he  liked  the 
country,  and  such  other  familiar,  but  ge¬ 
neral,  questions.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
General  entered  the  room.  It  was  not 
necessary  to  announce  his  name  ;  for  his 
peculiar  appearance,  his  firm  forehead, 
Roman  nose,  and  a  projection  of  the  lower 
jaw,  his  height  and  figure,  could  not  be 
mistaken  by  any  one  who  had  seen  a  full- 
length  picture  of  him,  and  yet  no  picture 
accurately  resembled  him  in  the  minute 
traits  of  his  person.  His  features,  how¬ 
ever,  were  so  marked  by  prominent  cha¬ 
racteristics,  which  appear  in  all  likenesses 
of  him,  that  a  stranger  could  not  be  mis¬ 
taken  in  the  man.  He  was  remarkably 
dignified  in  manner,  and  had  an  air  of 
benignity  over  his  features,  which  his 
visitant  did  not  expect,  being  rather  pre¬ 
pared  for  sternness  of  countenance.  After 
an  introduction  by  Mrs.  Washington, 
without  more  form  than  common  good 
manners  prescribe,  “  He  requested  me,” 
said  my  father,  “  to  be  seated  ;  and  taking 
a  chair  himself,  entered  at  once  into  con¬ 
versation.  His  manner  was  full  of  affa¬ 
bility.  He  asked  how  I  liked  the  coun¬ 
try,  the  city  of  New  York  ;  talked  of  the 
infant  institutions  of  America,  and  the 
advantages  she  offered  by  her  intercourse 
for  benefiting  other  nations.  He  was 
grave  in  manner,  but  perfectly  easy.  His 
dress  was  of  purple  satin.  There  was  a 
commanding  air  in  his  appearance,  which 
excited  respect,  and  forbade  too  great  a 
freedom  towards  him,  independently  of 
that  species  of  awe  which  is  always  felt 
in  the  moral  influence  of  a  great  character. 
In  every  movement  too  there  was  a  polite 
gracefulness  equal  to  any  met  with  in  the 
most  polished  individuals  of  Europe,  and 
his  smile  was  extraordinarily  attractive. 
It  was  observed  to  me,  that  there  was  an 
expression  in  Washington’s  face  that  no 
painter  had  succeeded  in  taking.  It  struck 
me  no  man  could  be  better  formed  for 
command.  A  stature  of  six  feet,  a  ro¬ 
bust  but  well-proportioned  frame,  calcu¬ 
lated  to  sustain  fatigue,  without  that 
heaviness  which  generally  attends  great 
muscular  strength,  and  abates  active  ex¬ 
ertion,  displaying  bodily  power  of  no 
mean  standard.  A  light  eye  and  full, — 
the  very  eye  of  genius  and  reflection,  ra¬ 
ther  than  of  blind  passionate  impulse. 
His  nose  appeared  thick  ;  and,  though  it 
befitted  his  other  features,  was  too  coarsely 
and  strongly  formed  to  be  the  handsomest 
of  its  class.  His  mouth  was  like  no  other 
that  I  ever  saw  ;  the  lips  firm,  and  the 
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under  jaw  seeming  to  grasp  the  upper 
with  force,  as  if  its  muscles  were  in  full 
action  when  he  sat  still.  Neither  with 
the  General  nor  with  Mrs.  Washington 
was  there  the  slightest  restraint  of  cere¬ 
mony.  There  was  less  of  it  than  I  ever 
recollect  to  have  met  with,  where  perfect 
good  breeding  and  manners  were  at  the 
same  time  observed.  To  many  remarks 
Washington  assented  with  a  smile  or  in¬ 
clination  of  the  head,  as  if  he  were  by 
nature  sparing  in  his  conversation  ;  and  I 
am  inclined  to  think  this  was  the  case. 
An  allusion  was  made  to  a  serious  fit  of 
illness  he  had  recently  suffered  ;  but  he 
took  no  notice  of  it.  I  could  not  help 
remarking,  that  America  must  have  looked 
with  anxiety  to  the  termination  of  his  in¬ 
disposition.  He  made  no  reply  to  my 
compliment  but  by  an  inclination  of  the 
head.  His  bow  at  my  taking  leave  I  shall 
not  forget ;  it  was  the  last  movement 
which  I  saw  that  illustrious  character 
make  as  my  eyes  took  their  leave  of  him 
for  ever,  and  it  hangs  a  perfect  picture 
upon  my  recollection.  The  house  of 
Washington  was  in  the  Broadway,  and 
and  the  street’s  front  was  handsome.  The 
drawing-room,  in  which  I  sat,  was  lofty 
and  spacious  ;  but  the  furniture  was  not 
beyond  that  found  in  dwellings  of  opulent 
Americans  in  general,  and  might  be  called 
plain  for  its  situation.  The  upper  end  of 
the  room  had  glass  doors,  which  opened 
upon  a  balcony  commanding  an  extensive 
view  of  the  Hudson  river,  interspersed 
with  islands,  and  the  Jersey  shore  on  the 
opposite  side.  A  grandson  and  daughter 
resided  constantly  in  the  house  with  the 
General ;  and  a  nephew  of  the  General’s, 
married  to  a  niece  of  Mrs.  Washington, 
resided  at  Mount  Vernon,  the  General’s 
family  seat  in  Virginia,  his  residence,  as 
President,  keeping  him  at  the  seat  of  go¬ 
vernment.”  The  levees  held  by  Wash¬ 
ington,  as  President,  were  generally 
crowded,  and  held  on  a  Tuesday,  between 
three  and  four  o’clock.  The  President 
stood  and  received  the  bow  of  the  person 
presented,  who  retired  to  make  way  for 
another.  At  the  drawing-rooms  Mrs. 
Washington  received  the  ladies,  who  curt¬ 
sied  and  passed  aside  without  exchanging 
a  word.  Tea  and  coffee,  with  refresh¬ 
ments  of  all  kinds,  were  laid  in  one  part 
of  the  rooms,  and  before  the  individuals 
of  the  company  retired,  each  lady  was  a 
second  time  led  up  to  the  lady  President, 
made  her  second  silent  obeisance  and  de¬ 
parted  ; — nothing  could  be  more  simple, 
yet  it  was  enough. 

DUKE  or  ORLEANS. 

In  1789,  Egalite,  as  he  was  called,  visited 
England,  and  in  company  with  the  Eng¬ 


lish  princes,  partook  in  the  gay  scenes 
and  amusements  of  the  country.  He  re¬ 
turned  home,  delighted  with  the  freedom 
enjoyed  by  all  ranks  here,  and  was  ever 
alluding  to  it  in  conversation.  He  one 
day  said  to  Count  du  ltcurc,  who  tokl 
me  of  it,  44  What  service  is  my  wealth  to 
me,  what  advantage  is  my  rank  ?  In 
England  the  princes  go  about  as  they 
please,  and  partake  in  all  public  amuse¬ 
ments,  but  here  in  France  I  cannot  mount 
my  horse  and  take  a  ride  of  a  dozen  miles, 
but  I  must  send  to  the  palace  and  ask 
leave,  and  often  even  to  V ersailles !  I  am 
sick  of  this  restraint !” 

COLONEL  THORNTON. 

The  following  anecdote  of  this  sporting 
character  may  furnish  hints  to  frugal 
country  gentlemen,  who  do  not  know  how 
to  frank  their  game  up  to  town.  I  had 
been  sitting  one  day  with  an  individual, 
to  whom,  just  as  I  was  going  away,  a 
servant  announced  that  Colonel  Thornton 
had  sent  a  present  of  some  game.  44  What 
is  it?”  inquired  my  friend.  44  Two  par¬ 
tridges  and  a  rabbit,”  answered  the  girl, 
44  and  there  is  two  and  sixpence  to  pay 
for  porterage.  I  am  certain,  sir,  it  is  a 
servant  of  the  Colonel’s,  though  he  is 
differently  dressed  from  what  he  used  to 
be.”  44  Send  them  back,”  said  my  friend ; 
44  and  let  the  bearer  tell  the  Colonel  that 
I  can  get  them  as  cheap  in  the  market.” 
Then  turning  to  me,  he  added,  44  this  is 
one  of  that  mean  fellow’s  tricks.  He  has 
received  a  quantity  of  game  from  his 
place  in  the  country  by  coach,  and  having 
kept  the  best  for  himself,  repays  the  car- 
riage'of  it  up  to  town,  by  laying  a  porter¬ 
age  .upon  the  worthless  part,  and  sending 
round  his  servant  in  disguise  with  it  to 
half  a  dozen  of  his  friends.  He  never 
pays  a  milkman,  but  he  must  be  sum¬ 
moned.”  Thornton  was  a  diverting  fel¬ 
low  too.  He  was  one  day  stating  that  he 
had  bought  the  princely  domain  of  Cham- 
bord  from  the  French  government.  I  said, 
44  It  has  some  rank  annexed  to  it,  I 
think  ?”  44  Oh,  yes,”  said  he  ;  44  and  I 

shall  have  it.  The  estate  is  so  immense, 
no  one  in  France  could  buy  it.  I  am 
naturalized,  sir,  and  have  purchased  it. 
I  have  rank,  sir,  as  a  French  peer  in  con¬ 
sequence  ;  it  is  a  noble  estate,  quite  a 
province.”  Just  then  a  casual  visiter 
dropped  in,  and  he  reiterated,  44  I  am  a 
French  peer,  and  shall  have  my  seat  ac¬ 
cordingly.”  44  What  is  that,  Colonel  ?” 
said  the  last  comer,  in  catching  the  word 
peer.  44 1  have  bought  Cbambord,  a  noble 
place  in  France — its  possession  makes  me 
a  peer,  sir — pardon  me,  a  prince,  I  mean 
— it  is  a  principality.  I  am  a  prince,  by 
G — d  !”  Had  he  told  the  story  a  third 
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time  lie  would  have  made  himself  the 
Dauphin. 

OPIE. 

The  early  friend  and  patron  of  Opie, 
Peter  Pindar,  so  often  had  the  laugh 
against  Opie,  without  his  being  able  to  re¬ 
taliate,  that  one  day  hearing  Wolcot  say 
he  had  been  at  a  meeting  of  the  friends  of 
the  people  at  Copenhagen  house,  and  that 
he  was  apprehensive  of  being  a  marked 
man  in  consequence,  and  showing  at  the 
same  time  considerable  nervousness  on 
the  occasion,  the  painter  thought  it  a 
good  opportunity  for  taking  his  revenge. 
Government  was  on  the  look-out  for  cer¬ 
tain  suspected  characters  at  the  time,  and 
the  newspapers  teemed  with  accounts  of 
arrests.  One  evening  Opie  called  upon 
Wolcot,  and  advised  him  to  take  care, 
for  government  had  its  eye  upon  him  ; 
Wolcot  was  alarmed.  The  next  evening 
Opie  and  a  friend,  disguised  with  great 
coats  and  slouch  hats  (as  officers  then 
dressed)  took  their  station  opposite  the 
doctor’s  lodging  about  dusk.  They  soon 
saw  him  eye  them  with  alarm  from  his 
window,  and  Opie  going  away,  leaving 
his  companion,  stripped  off  his  disguise, 
and  knocking  at  the  door  of  the  house, 
entered  and  sought  the  poet,  whom  he 
found  in  a  great  tremour,  which  it  was 
not  his  business  to  lessen.  44  What  had 
I  best  do  ?”  asked  Wolcot.  44  Get  into 
the  country,  my  dear  fellow,”  said  Opie ; 
44  fly  at  once  ;  there  are  two  cursed  run¬ 
ners  now  about  your  house.  I  saw  them 
and  know  them  well.”  44  But  how  shall 
I  get  out  ?”  said  the  doctor  in  alarm, 
44  without  being  observed  ?  See,  one  of 
them  is  gone  !”  44  Perhaps  coming  to 

knock  at  the  door,”  said  Opie,  44  and  in¬ 
quire  for  you — get  out  at  the  back  win¬ 
dow,  I  will  assist  you.”  Accordingly  out 
at  the  back-window  got  the  doctor,  and 
disappeared  ;  nor  was  he  heard  of  for  a 
fortnight,  having  flown  down  to  Windsor, 
and  got  into  an  obscure  lodging,  perhaps 
shrewdly  thinking  no  one  would  suspect 
his  flying  towards  head-quarters  on  such 
an  occasion.  Opie  and  his  friend  spread 
abroad  the  story  ;  and  the  doctor,  which 
was  very  rarely  the  case,  had  for  once  the 
worst  of  it. 

BUONAPARTE — MASSENA. 

An  incident  not  worth  reciting  here, 
brought  me  acquainted  with  the  indivi¬ 
dual  who  was  despatched  by  Massena^to 
Napoleon  during  the  siege  of  Genoa  in 
1800,  to  give  him  information  of  his  dis¬ 
tressed  situation.  It  was  long  before  the 
downfall  of  the  Emperor,  that  the  circum¬ 
stance  was  told  me  by  this  officer,  then 
employed  in  the  army  of  Italy.  44  I 
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was,”  said  he,  u  in  Genoa  with  Massena. 
Thirty-five  thousand  Austrians  blockaded 
us  by  land,  and  the  English  fleet  by  sea. 
The  inhabitants  were  starving.  Mutiny 
was  ready  to  break  forth.  We  had  fed 
on  the  most  disgusting  food  ;  and  the 
garrison,  consisting  of  twelve  thousand 
men,  was  worn  out  with  service  and  fa¬ 
mine.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  strict¬ 
ness  of  the  blockade,  and  frequently  the 
Biitish  ships  came  so  close  that  they 
threw  shells  into  the  port.  I  saw  infants 
expire  from  hunger,  not  having  been  able 
to  draw  nourishment  from  the  dried  up 
sources  of  the  mothers’  bosoms.  Massena 
was  firm,  but  he  saw  his  situation  was 
well  nigh  hopeless,  and  were  he  certain 
of  not  receiving  relief,  would  willingly 
spare  further  misery  by  a  surrender. 
Courier  after  courier  made  vain  attempts 
to  pass  the  enemy,  but  both  by  water  and 
land,  they  failed  ,to  effect  a  communica¬ 
tion  with  Buonaparte,  or  to  convey  to  him 
the  desperate  situation  of  the  garrison. 
Massena  one  day  thus  addressed  me. 
4  Our  lives  depend  on  a  communication 
with  the  first  consul.  We  can  subsist  a 
certain  number  of  days  and  no  longer — 
try  your  best.’ — 4 1  set  out,’  said  Monsieur 

L - ,  my  informant,  4  believing  that 

to  hold  out  even  so  long  as  the  General 
said  was  impossible.’ — 4  Tell  the  first 
consul,’  said  Massena,  4  that  we  have  ever 
beaten  and  foiled  our  enemies  even  in  a 
state  of  famine  and  misery— there  are 
nine  of  their  colours.’ — He  pointed  at 
them  with  a  sort  of  theatrical  motion  of 
the  body,  and  an  air  of  triumph  that  had 
an  effect  upon  my  young  and  ardent  feel¬ 
ings.  I  shall  never  forget  it.  It  was  the 
first  time  he  ever  spoke  to  me.  I  caught 
portion  of  his  enthusiasm,  and  declared 
my  determination  to  try  my  fortune.  In 
the  dead  of  a  gloomy  night,  I  succeeded 
in  getting  beyond  the  enemy’s  lines,  pass¬ 
ing  on  all-fours  close  to  a  sentinel ;  and 
by  a  circuitous  route,  I  ultimately  reached 
Lausanne,  where  Buonaparte  then  was. 

4  How  long  can  the  General  hold  out  ?’ 
he  asked  me  hastily.  I  told  him  what 
Massena  had  said,  but  that  I  did  not 
conceive  it  possible.  4  But  he  will,’  said 
the  first  consul ;  4  very  well.  By  the 
26  Praixial  I  shall  have  beaten  the  enemy, 
and  Genoa  will  be  free.’  At  this  mo¬ 
ment,  Buonaparte  was  at  Lausanne,  he 
had  to  pass  the  Alps  by  St.  Bernard,  the 
strong  fortress  of  Bar,  the  Tesin,  and  the 
Po,  swollen  by  the  melting  of  the  snow 
— in  short,  what  to  my  mind  and  those 
of  any  other  man,  were  obstacles  no  skill 
could  surmount  in  the  time.  Peeling  for 
the  misery  of  the  garrison,  I  ventured  to 
say,  4  General  Consul,  you  have  hereto¬ 
fore  made  us  familiar  with  miracles,  but 
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X  fear  for  the  truth  of  your  prediction  that 
Genoa  will  have  fallen.’ — He  replied, 
4  That  is  my  affair,  sir ;  you  may  retire.’ 
The  prediction  of  this  extraordinary  man 
was  correct.  1  saw  Massena  and  his  at¬ 
tenuated  garrison  set  free  within  the  time 
named  by  Buonaparte ;  and  how  they  sub¬ 
sisted,  is  as  great  a  miracle  to  me  even  at 
this  moment,  as  the  passage  of  the  Alps 
by  the  then  first  consul.” 

ADMIRAL  SIR  EDWARD  BULLER. 

The  late  admiral  Sir  Edward  Buller 
was  a  very  kind  man  and  a  good  officer, 
whom  no  one  accused  of  being  too  lenient 
in  discipline.  Captain  Corbet,  who  was 
killed  in  the  Africaine  frigate,  near  the 
Isle  of  France,  last  war,  was  notorious  on 
board  ship  as  a  naval  despot.  When  the 
Africaine  lay  in  Plymouth  Sound,  and 
Corbet  was  appointed  to  her,  the  crew 
showed  symptoms  of  discontent,  and  did 
not  at  all  relish  the  idea  of  having  him 
for  a  commander.  Admiral  Young,  who 
then  commanded  at  Plymouth,  ordered 
two  heavy  vessels  to  lie  near  the  Africaine, 
in  case  mutiny  should  openly  appear,  so 
far  was  the  dissatisfaction  carried  among 
the  crew.  One  day  at  table,  Corbet,  sit¬ 
ting  near  Sir  Edward  Buller,  said,  44  The 
service  will  not  be  good  for  anything 
until  captains  can  flog  their  lieutenants  if 
needful,  as  well  as  the  ship’s  company  ; 
absolute  power  over  all  in  the  ship  is  the 
thing.”  44  Why,  then,”  said  Sir  Edward 
Buller,  44  admirals  must  in  justice  have 
the  power  of  flogging  captains — have  a 
care,  Corbet,  and  don’t  come  under  my 
orders,  for  I  won’t  spare  you  /”  Ibid. 


THE  TANNER. 

A  Bermondsey  tanner  would  often  engage 
In  a  long  tete-a-tSte  with  his  dame, 

While  trotting  to  town  in  the  Kennington  stage, 
About  giving  their  villa  a  name. 

A  neighbour,  thus  hearing  the  skin-dresser  talk, 
Stole  out,  half  an  hour  after  dark, 

Pick’d  up  in  the  roadway  a  fragment  of  chalk. 
And  w  rote  on  the  palings — *  Hide  Park  ! ” 

Ibid. 
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AND 

LITERARY  NOTICES  OF 
NEW  WORKS. 


GARRICK  AND  WEST  THE 
PAINTER. 

When  Mr.  West  was  about  to  paint  the 
death  of  General  Wolfe,  Mr.  Garrick  call¬ 
ed  on  him,  and  offered  (from  a  wish  to 
serve  the  artist,  whom  he  held  in  high 


esteem)  to  sit,  or  rather  lie  for  him,  as 
the  dying  hero  ;  at  the  same  time  throw¬ 
ing  himself  on  the  ground,  he  began  to 
die,  as  Mr.  W.  related  it,  in  so  true,  so 
dignified,  and  so  affecting  a  manner,  that 
the  painter  interrupted  him  with — 44  My 
dear  Mr.  Garrick,  I  am  fully  sensible  of 
your  kind  intentions  ;  but  so  far  from  the 
assistance  you  offer  being  likely  to  serve 
me,  it  would  do  me  the  greatest  injury.” 
— 44  Eh  !  eh  !”  said  Garrick,  44  how  ? 
how?” — 44  Why,  my  dear  Sir  !  were  it 
to  be  known,  when  I  exhibited  my  pic¬ 
ture,  that  you  had  done  all  this  for  me, 
whatever  merit  it  might  possess  would  be 
attributed  to  you.”— Autobiography  of 
Thomas  Dibdin. 


THE  WOODEN  WALLS  OF  IRE¬ 
LAND. 

At  one  of  those  large  convivial  parties 
which  distinguished  the  table  of  major 
Hobart,  when  he  was  secretary  in  Ire¬ 
land,  amongst  the  usual  loyal  toasts, 
44  The  wooden  walls  of  England  ”  being 
given, — Sir  John  Hamilton  in  his  turn, 
gave  44  the  wooden  walls  of  Ireland  !” 
This  toast  being  quite  new  to  us  all,  he 
was  asked  for  an  explanation ;  upon 
which,  filling  a  bumper,  he  very  gravely 
stood  up,  and,  bowing  to  the  marquess 
of  Waterford  and  several  country  gentle¬ 
men,  who  commanded  county  regiments, 
he  said, — 44  My  lords  and  gentlemen  ! 
I  have  the  pleasure  of  giving  you  the 
wooden  walls  of  Ireland — the  colonels  of 
militia  /” 

So  broad  but  so  good-humoured  a  jeu 
d' esprit ,  excited  great  merriment ;  the 
truth  was  forgotten  in  the  jocularity,  but 
the  epithet  did  not  perish.  I  saw  only 
one  grave  countenance  in  the  room,  and 
that  belonged  to  the  late  marquess  of 
Waterford,  who  was  the  proudest  egotist 
I  ever  met  with.  He  had  a  tremendous 
squint, — nor  was  there  anything  prepos¬ 
sessing  in  the  residue  of  his  features  to 
atone  for  that  deformity.  Nothing  can 
better  exemplify  his  lordship’s  opinion  of 
himself  and  others,  than  an  observation 
I  heard  him  make  at  lord  Portarlington’s 
table.  Having  occasion  for  a  superlative 
degree  of  comparison  between  two  per¬ 
sons,  he  was  at  a  loss  for  a  climax.  At 
length,  however,  he  luckily  hit  on  one, 
44  That  man  was,  (said  the  marquess,) — 
he  was  as  superior  as — as — as  I  am  to 
lord  Ranelagh  !” — Sir  Jonah  Barring¬ 
ton's  Personal  Sketches  of  his  own  Times. 

THE  YTOUNGER  BURKE. 

The  Irish  catholics  had  conceived  a  won¬ 
derfully  high  opinion  of  Mr.  Edmund 
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Burke’s  assistance  and  abilities.  Because 
he  was  a  clever  man  himself,  they  con¬ 
ceived  his  son  must  needs  be  so  too  ;  and 
a  deputation  was  sent  over  to  induce 
young  Mr.  Burke  to  come  to  Ireland,  for 
the  purpose  of  superintending  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  their  bills  of  Emancipation  in 
the  Irish  Parliament;  and,  to  bear  his 
expenses,  a  sum  of  £2,000  was  voted. 
Mr.  Keogh,  of  Dublin,  a  very  sensible 
man,  who  had  retired  from  trade,  was 
extremely  active  upon  this  occasion. 

The  bills  were  introduced  and  resisted  ; 
a  petition  had  been  prepared  by  Burke ; 
and,  being  considered  neither  well-timed 
nor  well-worded,  certain  even  of  the 
warmest  Catholic  supporters  declined  to 
present  it 

Young  Burke,  either  totally  ignorant 
of  parliamentaty  rules,  or  supposing  that 
in  a  disturbed  country  like  Ireland  they 
would  be  dispensed  with,  (especially  in 
favour  of  a  son  of  the  great.  Burke,)  de¬ 
termined  he  would  present  the  petition 
himself ; — not  at  the  bar,  but  in  the  body 
of  the  house !  Accordingly,  he  descended 
from  the  gallery,  walked  into  the  house 
with  a  long  roll  of  parchment  under  his 
arm,  and  had  arrived  near  the  treasury- 
bench  when  a  general  cry  of  “  privilege  ! 
— A  stranger  in  the  house  !”  arose  from 
all  quarters,  and  checked  the  progress  of 
the  intruder;  but  when  the  speaker,  in 
his  loud  and  dignified  tone,  called  out 
“  sergeant-at-arms,  do  your  duty  !”  it 
seemed  to  echo  like  thunder  in  Burke’s 
ears  ;  he  felt  the  awkwardness  of  his  situ¬ 
ation,  and  ran  towards  the  bar.  Here  he 
was  met  by  the  sergeant-at-arms  with  a 
drawn  sword,—  retracing  his  steps,  he  was 
stopped  by  the  clerk  ;  and  the  sergeant 
gaining  on  him,  with  a  feeling  of  trepi¬ 
dation  he  commenced  actual  flight.  The 
door-keepers  at  the  corridor  now  joined 
in  the  pursuit;  but  at  length,  after  an 
excellent  chase,  (the  members  all  keeping 
their  seats,)  he  forced  through  the  enemy 
behind  the  speaker’s  chair,  and  escaped 
no  doubt,  to  his  great  satisfaction.  Strong 
measures  were  immediately  proposed  ; 
messengers  despatched  in  all  quarters  to 
arrest  him  ;  very  few  knew  who  he  was  ; 
when  Lord  Norbury,  (with  that  vivacious 
promptness  which  he  always  possessed,) 
onjts  being  observed  that  no  such  trans¬ 
action  had  ever  occurred  before,  —  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  I  found  the  very  same  incident 
some  few  days  back  in  the  cross-readings 
of  the  columns  of  a  newspaper.  1  Yes¬ 
terday  a  petition  was  presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons — it  fortunately  missed 
fire,  and  the  villain  ran  off.’  ” 

It  was  impossible  to  withstand  this 
sally,  which  put  the  house  in  a  moment 
into  good  humour.  Burke  returned  to 
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England  unsuccessful,  and  the  matter 
dropped. 

It  being  observed  by  some  member, 
that  the  sergeant-at-arms  should  have 
stopped  the  man  at  the  back-door.  Sir 
Boyle  Roche  very  justly  asked  the  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman  — u  how  could  the 
sergeant-at-arms  stop  him  in  the  rear, 
whilst  he  was  catching  him  in  the  front  ? 
Did  he  think  the  sergeant-at-arms  could 
be,  like  a  bird,  in  two  places  at  once  ?” — 
Ibid. 


HOMAGE  TO  GREAT  MEN. 

I  remember,  when  a  boy,  following 
John  Palmer  and  Charles  Bannister  all 
the  way  from  Goodman’s-fields  to  Covent- 
garden,  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  being 
near  such  men  ;  and  though  the  u  drunk¬ 
ard  might  make  them  gods,”  I  don’t 
think  the  feeling  was  unnatural. 

Autobiography  of  Thomas  Dibdin. 


MRS.  JORDAN’S  DELIGHT  IN 
THE  STAGE. 

I  have  seen  her,  as  she  called  it,  on  a 
cruise ,  that  is,  at  a  provincial  theatre 
(Liverpool)  ;  having  gone  over  once  from 
Dublin  for  that  purpose  ;  she  was  not 
then  in  high  spirits  ;  indeed  her  tone,  in 
this  respect,  was  not  uniform  ;  in  the 
mornings  she  usually  seemed  depressed  ; 
at  noon  she  went  to  rehearsal — came  home 
fatigued,  dined  at  three,  and  then  reclined 
in  her  chamber  till  it  was  time  to  dress 
for  the  performance.  She  generally  went 
to  the  theatre  low-spirited. 

I  once  accompanied  Mrs.  Jordan  to  the 
green-room  at  Liverpool ;  Mrs.  Alsop 
and  her  old  maid  assiduously  attended 
her.  She  went  thither  languid  and  ap¬ 
parently  reluctant ;  but  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  her  very  nature  seemed  to  undergo 
a  metamorphosis ;  the  sudden  change  of 
her  manner  appeared  to  me,  in  fact,  nearly 
miraculous  ;  she  walked  spiritedly  across 
the  stage  two  or  three  times,  as  if  to 
measure  its  extent ;  and  the  moment  her 
foot  touched  the  scenic  boards,  her  spirit 
seemed  to  be  regenerated  ;  she  cheered 
up,  hummed  an  air,  stepped  light  and 
quick,  and  every  symptom  of  depression 
vanished  !  The  comic  eye  and  cordial 
laugh  returned  upon  their  enchanting 
mistress,  and  announced  that  she  felt 
herself  moving  in  her  proper  element. 
Her  attachment  to  the  practice  of  her  pro¬ 
fession,  in  fact,  exceeding  anything  I 

could  conceive _ Sir  Jonah  Barrington's 

Sketches  of  his  own  Times. 
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LIFE  OF  FRENCH  MILITARY 
OFFICERS. 

I  know  not,  from  my  soul,  how  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  a  French  regiment  contrive  to  kill 
time.  They  are  no  Mortinets,  and  dis¬ 
cipline  hangs  as  loose  on  them  as  do  their 
uniforms.  Drink  they  do  not,  and  few 
of  them  know  half  as  well  as  our  subal¬ 
terns  the  difference  between  plain  Medoc 
and  first-rate  Lafitte.  They  have  neither 
race-horses,  game-cocks,  nor  bull-dogs, 
on  which  to  stake  a  month’s  pay  ;  and 
save  dominos,  or  in  superlative  quarters, 
billiards,  they  have  games  neither  of  skill 
nor  chance.  They  are  either  such  good 
canaille ,  or  else  taken  for  granted4  to  be 
so,  that  chateaus  and  society  around, 
empty  as  are  the  first,  and  scant  as  is  the 
latter,  are  quite  preserved  against  their 
admittance.  And  how,  in  short,  they  do 
contrive  to  live,  would  be  quite  beyond 
the  conception  of  many  of  our  military 
dandies.  They  are,  however,  a  grown  and 
good-natured  race  of  schoolboys,  brethren, 
and  comrades,  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
without  any  of  the  cat-o’-nine-tails  aus¬ 
terity  of  our  field-officers,  when  address¬ 
ing  an  inferior  in  rank.  Then  have  they 
no  vying  in  coxcombry  or  expense,  in 
naught,  in  fact,  save  address  at  their 

weapon,  and  forwardness  in  the  field _ 

Historieltes ,  or  Tales  of  Continental 
Life . 


AN  ARCTIC  WINTER. 

It  was  now  the  middle  of  November; 
the  weather  was  delightful,  and  had  as¬ 
sumed  that  calm  and  settled  appearance 
which  it  generally  maintains  throughout 
the  winter.  It  is  true  the  snow  had  de¬ 
serted  us,  but  how  could  I  regret  its  loss, 
when  I  considered  the  singular  beauty  of 
the  scene  its  disappearance  had  produced  ? 
The  merchants,  having  little  to  do  in  the 
winter  season,  are  not  early  risers  ;  and 
at  ten  o’clock  not  a  soul  is  visible,  unless 
by  chance  some  solitary  individual,  with 
his  hands  in  his  deep  pockets,  rubbing 
his  eyes,  and  shrugging  up  his  shoulders 
at  being  obliged  to  quit  his  warm  feather¬ 
bed,  begins  his  daily  task  of  visiting  his 
shop  and  the  different  warehouses.  The 
view  from  the  small  battery  at  Hammer- 
fest,  whither  I  usually  directed  my  steps 
before  breakfast,  was  singularly  interest¬ 
ing  at  that  hour,  from  the  extraordinary 
variety  of  the  tints  on  the  horizon,  caused 
by  the  progress  of  the  sun  just  beneath  it, 
and  the  clear  light  of  the  moon  in  another 
quarter  of  the  firmament.  There  are  few 
who  can  withstand  the  exhilarating  effects 
of  a  fine  frosty  morning  ;  but  how  greatly 
is  the  beauty  of  winter  heightened  in  high 
northern  latitudes,  where  the  sun  creeps 


below  the  horizon  only  to  impart  an  air 
of  calmness  and  solemnity  to  every  thing, 
from  the  luxuriant  richness  of  glow  which 
overspreads  the  face  of  the  heavens  ! 

The  smallest  sounds  are  then  audible 
at  a  considerable  distance  ;  and  I  used  to 
hear  distinctly  all  that  was  going  forward 
on  the  opposite  shore  at  Fugleness,  which, 
during  summer,  made  no  impression  on 
the  ear.  As  winter  advanced,  all  appear¬ 
ances  of  the  former  life  and  bustle  of  the 
little  settlement  were  lost.  Even  the  Lap¬ 
landers  were  less  frequent  in  their  visits  ; 
and  every  thing  seemed  lying  torpid,  to 
await  the  return  of  the  sun.  The  turf  on 
the  battery,  being  the  only  level  spot  free 
from  rocks,  was  generally  much  resorted 
to  during  summer ;  and  the  view  it  com¬ 
manded  enabled  the  merchants  to  look 
out  for  vessels,  and  discern  the  state  of 
the  weather.  I  now  had  it  almost  en¬ 
tirely  to  myself  throughout  the  day. 
Sometimes  I  amused  myself  with  my 
rifle,  in  firing  at  the  large  flocks  of  eider 
ducks,  which  became  every  day  more 
fearless.  Now  and  then,  though  very 
rarely,  a  solitary  seal  made  its  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  bay  ;  and  I  sometimes  saw  a 
single  guillemot,  or  awk. 

The  cold  during  the  remainder  of  my 
stay  at  Hammerfest  was  never  great  upon 
any  occasion,  and  the  thermometer  seldom 
many  degrees  below  the  freezing  point. 

As  soon  as  evening  set  in,  a  thousand 
dancing  lights  would  now  play  mysteri¬ 
ously  through  the  sky,  as  if  intended  by 
Providence  to  cheer  the  hours  of  darkness 
by  their  mild  and  beautiful  coruscations. 
Sometimes  the  aurora  would  form  a  splen¬ 
did  arch  across  the  heavens  of  pale  lam¬ 
bent  flame,  running  with  inconceivable 
velocity,  and  resembling  the  spiral  mo¬ 
tions  of  a  serpent,  which  the  eye  could 
clearly  distinguish.  Then  it  would  sud¬ 
denly  disappear,  and  the  veil  of  night  be 
once  more  diffused  around  ;  when,  as 
quick  as  the  flash  of  a  star,  the  immense 
ethereal  space  would  be  overspread  with 
fire,  assuming  quite  a  different  form,  and 
covering  the  heavens  with  sheets  of  thin 
silvery  light,  wafted  quickly  along,  like 
thin  strata  of  cloud  before  the  wind. 
Sometimes  narrow  streaks  of  flame  would 
shoot  with  inconceivable  velocity,  tra¬ 
versing  in  a  few  seconds  the  immense 
concave  of  the  heavens,  and  disappearing 
beneath  the  south-eastern  horizon.  Oc¬ 
casionally  a  broad  mass  of  light  would 
suddenly  be  seen  in  the  zenith,  which 
would  descend  towards  the  earth  in  the 
form  of  a  beautiful  continuous  radiated 
circle,  and  in  an  instant  vanish. 

'  The  northern  lights  are  most  frequent 
when  the  weather  is  calm  ;  yet  I  never 
saw  them  more  vivid  than  on  one  occa- 
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sion,  when  there  was  a  brisk  w'ind  from 
the  south-east,  which,  though  it  directly 
met  the  aurora,  that  was  running  with 
great  swiftness  from  the  opposite  quarter, 
did  not  appear  in  any  way  to  affect  its 
motions,  these  continuing  in  a  narrow 
steady  stream  of  light.  The  altitude  of 
the  aurora  on  this  particular  occasion 
seemed  trifling,  in  appearance  certainly 
not  exceeding  a  quarter  of  a  mile ;  the 
light  it  afforded,  at  the  same  time,  being 
very  considerable,  and  clearly  illumining 
surrounding  objects.  I  invariably  ob¬ 
served  that  the  aurora  proceeded  in  the 
first  instance  from  the  north-west,  and  it 
generally  disappeared  in  the  south-east. 
During  the  opportunities  1  had  of  ob¬ 
serving  it  while  at  Hammerfest,  it  con¬ 
stantly  rose  from  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  island  of  Soroe,  to  which  part  of 
the  horizon  I  was  accustomed  to  direct 
my  attention  when  I  watched  its  appear¬ 
ance.  This  was  generally  that  of  faint 
irregular  gleams  of  light,  rising  aloft  be¬ 
hind  the  mountains,  and  at  first  frequently 
exhibiting  an  exact  resemblance  of  the 
reflection  of  a  distant  fire.  They  gene¬ 
rally  mounted  up  toward  the  zenith,  rarely 
keeping  low  in  the  horizon,  and  afterwards 
assuming  an  inconceivable  variety  of  form 
and  diversity  of  motion,  of  which  it  is  too 
difficult  for  an  inanimate  description  to 
convey  an  idea. — A  Winter  in  Lapland. 


THE  SEY  FISHERY. 

Immense  shoals  of  the  sey,  or  coal-fish, 
having  been  seen  in  different  parts  of  the 
straits  chiefly  about  the  island  of  Slojden, 
I  accompanied  Mr.  Ackermand  and  his 
boats  for  the  purpose  of  fishing.  The 
sey-fishery  is  one  of  the  most  lucrative 
branches  of  the  Finmark  trade,  and  is 
thus  followed.  A  shoal  having  been 
found,  to  which  the  fishermen  are  easily 
directed  by  the  cries  of  the  sea-fowl  ho¬ 
vering  round,  which  may  be  heard  at  the 
distance  of  some  miles,  four  boats  with 
three  men  in  each  follow  it,  provided  with 
a  large  square  net.  On  approaching  it, 
the  direction  in  which  it  is  moving  is 
noticed  ;  and  rowing  quickly  a-head  of 
it,  the  net  is  extended  on  the  surface,  and 
then  let  down  to  a  certain  depth,  to  enable 
the  leaders  of  the  shoal  to  pass  with  ease, 
and  prevent  their  being  alarmed,  in  which 
event  the  whole  turn  aside.  When  the 
nets,  thus  sunk,  the  boats  row  to  a  certain 
distance  and  lie  to,  as  waiting  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  fish,  they  forming  a  com¬ 
plete  square,  each  holding  a  long  rope 
attached  to  the  net.  The  approach  of  the 
shoal  is  a  curious  spectacle,  as  it  extends 
itself  frequently  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
blackening  the  surface,  and  followed  by 


the  gull  tribe  in  numbers  almost  equal¬ 
ling  their  prey  below.  The  loud  deep 
notes  of  the  larger  fowl,  joined  with  the 
shrill  screams  of  the  others,  produce  a 
very  extraordinary  and  deafening  concert. 
Part  of  these  swim  boldly  among  the  fish, 
pecking  at  them  ;  and  when  a  small  one 
shows  itself,  they  strike  upon  it,  and  bear 
it  aloft.  Sometimes  when  on  the  wing 
they  pounce  suddenly  upon  a  fish,  the 
unexpected  size  of  which  so  greatly  ex¬ 
ceeds  their  strength,  that  they  are  quickly 
compelled  to  let  go  their  hold.  When 
the  shoal  enters  the  square  formed  by  the 
boats,  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  the  heads 
and  tails  of  the  fish,  which  are  forced  out 
of  the  water  by  the  great  pressure  of  the 
shoal  below.  The  capture  is  then  pretty 
certain ;  and  when  the  boatmen  judge 
they  are  over  the  centre,  the  corner  lines 
are  quickly  pulled  in,  and  the  net  is 
drawn  up.  The  quantity  of  fish  some¬ 
times  taken  in  one  haul  is  so  great,  that 
the  whole  of  the  boats  are  completely 
loaded,  and  200  vogs  (8,000  lbs.)  weight 
are  taken  at  one  fishing.  The  weather 
should  be  perfectly  calm  and  still,  as, 
when  there  is  any  wind,  the  fishermen  are 
prevented  from  ascertaining  the  direction 
of  the  sey ;  but  when  the  surface  is 
smooth,  if  the  shoal  should  be  suddenly 
alarmed,  the  direction  it  takes  is  readily 
discoverable  from  the  transparency  of  the 
water. 

The  quantity  of  fish  is  indeed  almost 
incredible,  five  or  six  large  shoals  being 
often  seen  within  a  short  distance.  The 
time  they  remain  at  the  surface  is  not 
long,  suddenly  descending,  and  reappear¬ 
ing  in  a  few  minutes  in  another  direction, 
in  pursuit  of  their  food.  In  this  manner 
they  are  brought  continually  to  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  ehable  the  fishermen  to  avail 
themselves  so  favourably  of  it.  The  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  sey-fishery  may  be  con¬ 
ceived,  when  the  Russians  eagerly  give 
in  exchange  a  vog  (401bs.)  of  flour  for 
five  vogs  of  sey,  in  the  state  in  which  they 
are  caught.  They  salt  the  fish  themselves, 
and  take  them  to  the  White  Sea  and  the 
adjoining  coasts. 

The  Finmarkgr,  on  the  contrary,  sets 
no  value  upon  the  sey-fish  as  an  article 
of  food,  and  never  touches  it  except  when 
no  other  fresh  fish  is  to  be  had.  The 
only  part  of  the  sey  valuable  to  him  is 
the  liver,  which  is  extremely  rich  in  oil, 
and  supplies  him  with  a  great  part  of 
what  is  annually  exported  from  Finmark. 

Ibid. 


THE  LAPLANDER  AND  BRUIN. 

In  attacking  the  larger  animals,  such  as 
bears,  the  Laplander  experiences  consider- 
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able  difficulty  and  risk  to  himself,  as  it  is 
necessary  to  make  a  very  near  approach 
to  the  animal,  which,  if  not  wounded  in 
a  mortal  part,  and  at  once  disabled,  turns 
immediately  upon  its  antagonist.  This, 
it  may  be  conjectured,  must  frequently 
happen,  the  dependence  being  on  a  single 
ball,  not  much  exceeding  a  good  sized 
shot. 

When  this  is  the  case,  the  animal  turns 
to  the  place  whence  the  smoke  proceeds ; 
and  if  the  ground  be  favourable  to  his 
pursuit,  easily  overtakes  his  adversary, 
who  has  then  little  chance  of  escape,  ex¬ 
cept  there  should  be  a  tree  near,  under 
which  he  can  take  refuge,  and  puzzle  the 
bear  by  dodging  behind  it.  The  skill 
and  address  necessary  in  the  pursuit  of 
the  bear,  and  its  comparative  scarcity  in 
Finmark,  render  the  killing  one  of  these 
animals  the  most  honourable  explbit  a 
Laplander  can  perform  ;  and  it  is  a  con¬ 
stant  source  of  triumph  to  the  successful 
adventurer.  The  Laplanders  have  be¬ 
sides  exalted  ideas  of  the  sagacity  and 
talents  of  the  bear,  and  treat  him  in  con¬ 
sequence  with  a  kind  respect  and  defer¬ 
ence,  which  they  do  not  pay  to  any  other 
animal.  It  is  a  common  saying  among 
them,  that  the  bear  has  twelve  men’s 
strength,  and  ten  men’s  understanding  ; 
and  their  superstitious  ideas  lead  them  to 
suppose,  that  it  perfectly  comprehends 
their  discourse.  It  is  a  frequtnt  custom 
with  "them  to  speak  to  the  beast,  when 
about  to  attack  it ;  and  one  instance  of 
this  occurred  during  the  time  I  was  at 
Alten,  on  the  mountains  above  Knafional. 
A  Laplander  being  in  pursuit  of  wild 
rein-deer  with  his  rifle,  suddenly  encoun¬ 
tered  a  bear  ;  and  his  piece  missing  fire, 
he  addressed  it,  as  Mr.  Klerck  related,  in 
these  words  :  “  You  rascal,  you  ought  to 
be  ashamed  of  attacking  a  single  man  ; 
stop  an  instant  till  I  have  reloaded  my 
rifle,  and  I  shall  be  again  ready  to  meet 
you.”  The  bear,  however,  which  was  a 
female,  thought  it  prudent  not  to  wait, 
and  made  an  immediate  retreat  with  two 
cubs  which  she  had  with  her _ Ibid. 


®atbmr. 

“  J  am  hut  a  Gatherer  ana  disposer  of  other 
men’s  stuff. ” — Wotton. 


Mr.  Pope  was  with  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller 
one  day,  when  his  nephew,  a  Guinea 
trader,  came  in,  w  Nephew,”  said  Sir 
Godfrey,  “  You  have  the  honour  of  see¬ 
ing  the  two  greatest  men  in  the  world.” 

I  don’t  know  how  great  you  may  be,” 
said  the  Guineaman,  u  but  I  don’t  like 
your  looks.  I  have  often  bought  a  man 


much  better  than  both  of  you  together, 
all  muscle  and  bone  for  ten  guineas.” 


An  ignorant  young  spendthrift  wishing 
to  borrow  some  money  as  privately  as 
possible,  was  startled  at  reading  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  bond,  “  Be  it  known  to 
all  men,”  and  declared  his  unwillingness 
to  sign,  as  it  must  certainly  come  to  his 
father’s  ears. 


Everybody  knows  the  peculiar  form 
and  texture  of  the  wigs  worn  by  the  late 
lord  Stanhope.  He  was  a  long  time  in 
getting  a  barber  to  make  them  to  his 
liking,  but  at  last  succeeded.  It  happen¬ 
ed,  however,  that  at  a  time  when  his 
stock  of  these  “  elegant  imitations  of 
nature,”  was  unusually  low,  the  poor 
barber  was  taken  so  exceedingly  ill  that 
his  life  was  despaired  of.  His  lordship 
immediately  upon  hearing  of  the  danger 
of  his  favourite  artist,  sent  a  physician 
to  attend  him,  and  the  first  desire  of  the 
barber  upon  his  recovery  was,  very  natu¬ 
rally,  to  assure  the  noble  lord  of  his  gra¬ 
titude  for  his  unexpected  act  of  benevd- 
lence.  After  a  few  words  of  condolence, 
his  lordship  asked  the  barber  whether  his 
funds  were  not  exhausted  by  his  long  in¬ 
ability  to  attend  to  his  business,  and  whe¬ 
ther  an  order  in  the  way  of  trade  would 
not  be  serviceable  to  him.  ■  Receiving  an 
answer  in  the  affirmative,  he  ordered  a 
score  of  wigs,  and  upon  bringing  them 
home,  the  wig-maker  began  to  pour  forth 
the  grateful  feelings  of  his  heart  for  this 
new  kindness,  in  addition  to  haying  saved 
his  life,  when  his  lordship  interrupted 
him  by  putting  down  the  money,  and 
calmly  telling  him,  ‘‘  that  he  might  now 
die  and  be  d — d  for  aught  he  cared,  as  he 
had  got  wigs  enough  to  last  him  all  his 
life.” 


The  late  lord  chancellor,  in  one  of  his 
shooting  excursions  at  Wareham,  in  Dor¬ 
setshire,  unexpectedly  came  across  a  per¬ 
son  who  was  sporting  over  his  land  with¬ 
out  leave.  His  lordship  inquired  if  the 
stranger  was  aware  he  was  trespassing,  or 
if  he  knew  to  whom  the  estate  belonged  ? 
u  What’s  that  to  you  ?”  was  the  reply. 
“  I  suppose  you  are  one  of  Old  Bags’ 
keepers.”  u  No,”  replied  his  lordship, 
your  supposition  is  a  wrong  one,  my 
friend,  for  I  am  Old  Bags  himself.” 
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5|oprs  asmfirltj. 


(  To  the  Editor  of  the  Mirror.) 

Si  r, — Through  the  kindness  of  my  uncle, 
H.  W.  Bull,  Esq.,  R.  N.,  of  Binfield, 
Berks,  I  am  enabled  to  gratify  your 
readers  with  a  view  and  description  of  the 
once  celebrated  Pope's  Tree ,  which,  per¬ 
haps  may  not  be  uninteresting.  The  vil¬ 
lage  of  Binfield  is  small,  but  pleasantly 
situated  about  two  miles  north  of  Caesar’s 
Camp,  in  the  hundred  of  Cookham,  and 
three  miles  north-east  from  Wokingham  : 
it  lies  in  the  midst  of  the  royal  hunt  in 
Windsor  Forest,  surrounded  by  elegant 
seats,  the  most  conspicuous  of  which  is 
that  belonging  to  George  Elliot,  Esq. 

On  the  side  of  the  turnpike-road  from 
London  is  a  small  yet  neat  brick  house, 
which  once  was  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Vol.  ix.  2D 


Pope’s  father,  but  now  the  property  of 

_ Webb,  Esq.  Within  half  a  mile  of 

this  building,  in  a  very  retired  part  of  the 
common,  was  a  spot  to  which  the  im¬ 
mortal  Pope  was  particularly  attached,* 
and  where  the  muse  of  Pope  essayed  on  the 
strength  of  her  scarcely  fledged  pinions. 
On  a  large  tree  (of  which  the  above  is  an 
accurate  delineation)  beneath  which  the 
poet  is  said  to  have  composed  many  of 
his  juvenile  pieces,  a  lady  from  Woking¬ 
ham  annually  sent  a  person  to  revise  the 
words,  Here  Pope  sung ,  which  were 
inscribed  in  capital  letters.  By  whom 
they  were  originally  carved  I  have  not 
been  able  to  ascertain,  and  had  it  not 
been  for  this  brief  memorial  of  the  muse , 

'  This  part  of  tiie  forest  is  called,  by  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Binfield,  Pope's  Wood. 
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all  recollection  of  his  favourite  haunt,  so 
interesting  to  the  admirers  of  departed 
genius,  would  have  been  totally  lost. 

I  am  exceedingly  sorry  to  inform  your 
readers,  that  this  interesting  relic  was 
most  wantonly  cut  down  about  two  years 
ago,  by  order  of  its  possessor,  under  the 
pretence  of  its  being  decayed,  although 
I  should  have  supposed  from  its  appear- 
ance  it  would  have  survived  the  storm  of 
time  for  at  least  a  century  to  come.  I 
am  given  to  understand  that  snuff-boxes 
have  been  made  from  some  part  of  it,  and 
presented  to  the  friends  of  that  gentleman. 

Alexander  Pope  was  generally  supposed 
to  have  been  born  at  Binfield,  but  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Wilson,  the  late  rector,  ascer¬ 
tained  that  he  did  not  come  to  Binfield 
until  he  was  six  years  of  age.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain,  however,  that  he  continued  to  re¬ 
side  at  Binfield  till  he  purchased  his  villa 
at  Twickenham;  and  the  surrounding 
scenery  of  Windsor  Forest  suggested 
some  of  the  brightest  effusions  of  his 
muse — of  which  the  following  (the  open¬ 
ing  of  his  poem  of  Windsor  Forest )  is 
beautifully  descriptive. 

“  There  interspersed  in  lawns,  and  opening 
glades, 

There  trees  arise,  that  shun  each  other’s  shades. 
Plere  in  fall  light,  the  sunset  plains  extend. 
There  wrapt  in  blue  clouds,  the  bluish  lulls  as¬ 
cend. 

E’en  the  wild  heath  displays  her  purple  dyes, 
And  ’midst  the  forest,  fruitful  fields  arise. 

That,  crowned  with  tufted  trees,  and  springing 
corn. 

Like  verdant  isles,  the  sable  waste  adorn. 

The  site  of  Tope’s  house  is  now,  or 
was  very  recently,  the  residence  of  Tho¬ 
mas  Neate,  Esq, 

The  rectory  of  Binfield  is  valued  in  the 
king’s  books  at  £18.  17$.  \d.  per  annum.* 
Patron,  the  king.  The  church  is  dedi¬ 
cated  to  All  Saints,  and  it  contains  some 
ancient  monuments  of  the  Blount,  Don- 
castle,  and  Lee  families.  Amongst  those 
of  more  modern  date,  is  one  to  the  me¬ 
mory  of  Admiral  Sir  Edward  Vernon, 
who  commanded  the  British  fleet  at  the 
taking  of  Pondicherry,  and  died  in  1794; 
and  another  to  the  memory  of  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  historian,  Catharine  Macauley 
Graham,  who  died  at  Binfield  in  1791. 

Binfield  is  about  thirty  miles  from 
London.  H.  W.  D. 

*  Carlisle’s  “  Topographical  Dictionary.” 

Monsieur  Ude’s  lamentation  on  the 
loss  of  his  late  royal  highness  the  Duke 
of  York,  is  worthy  of  being  preserved. 
u  Oh,  mon  prince  !”  exclaimed  the  cook, 
u  my  kind  master  !  He  was  the  best- 
hearted  of  men.  Oh,  mon  prince  !  He 
shall  miss  me  very  much  where  he  has 
gong  to  /” 
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No.  XXXVIII. 

MY  CAT. 

Mi-cat  inter  oranes  ” — Kohace. 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  sympa¬ 
thies  and  antipathies  of  some  folks. 

By  some,  poor  puss  is  caressed  and 
nurtured  with  a  veneration  only  equalled 
by  the  adoration  of  the  ancient  Egypt¬ 
ians,  (who  regarded  the  cat  as  an  emblem 
of  chastity ) ;  while  others  with  the  in¬ 
stinctive  terror  of  a  culprit  at  the  sight 
of  a  cat-o' -nine -tails,  avoid  this  innocent 
and  inoffensive  cat-o’ -one-tail ! 

For  my  own  part,  I  regard  My  Cat , 
my  furry,  feline  favourite,  as  a  compa¬ 
nion  sociable  and  domesticated  ;  and  un¬ 
offending  though  familiar. 

There  is  a  cozey  tone  of  content  and 
comfortableness  in  My  Cat's  monotonous 
purring ,  that  even  excels  the  cheering 
and  more  varied  cantata  of  Sukey  Tea¬ 
kettle,  when,  in  her  merriest  mood,  she 
pours  forth  her  humble  melody  from  the 
hob. 

Poor  Tink,  I  received  him  a  mere 
kitten  from  the  tender  hands  of  a  tender¬ 
hearted  maiden  aunt. 

He  was  then  a  mere  handful  of  play¬ 
fulness  and  agility;  skipping  and  bound¬ 
ing,  and  leaping  about,  or  running  round 
after  his  tail. 

A  ball ,  if  worsted  the  better,  was  the 
greatest  pleasure  the  globe  could  furnish 
him  then  ;  but  his  round  of  amusement 
is  now  changed,  though  not  more  circum¬ 
scribed. 

His  early  propensities  have,  of  late, 
undergone  a  wonderful  revolution,  while 
every  look  and  motion  proclaim  his  kitten- 
days  have  passed. 

He  enters  the  room  with  a  sober  mea¬ 
sured  stride,  and  a  bearing  and  dignity 
that  would  not  compromise  the  majesty 
of  a  royal  Bengal  tiger. 

Our  morning  salutations  are  essentially 
different  too.  Instead  of  the  familiar 
“  tit-tit !”  which  made  the  little  kitten 
run  and  pounce  adhesively  with  its  pin - 
like  talons  at  the  foot  or  calf  of  my  nearest 
leg  (by  which  I  only  came  off  with  a 
claw  !)  it  is  now-a-days — u  Tink  !  how 
are  you,  Tink  ?”  which  he  answers  with 
a  sonorous  “  mow- wow  V’  sometimes  va¬ 
ried  (if  he  should  chance  to  be  at  a  dis¬ 
tance)  by  a  shake— the  natural  conse¬ 
quence  of  his  trotting  as  he  miaules  ! 

A  cat,  according  to  the  Naturalists,  is 
not  a  ruminating  animal ;  but  from  the 
sedate  and  sober  demeanour  of  Tink  as 
he  sits  bolt  upright,  winking  and  blink¬ 
ing  before  the  fire,  like  a  matronly  dame 
of  the  old  school,  in  her  holiday  stiff 
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black  silk,  and  her  prim  clear-starched 
neckerchief ;  for  with  the  exception  of  his 
breast  and  fore-paws,  Tink  is  of  a  glossy 
black. 

His  honesty  and  his  habits  are  unex¬ 
ceptionable,  and  his  mousing  admirable. 
There  is  not  a  mousehole,  or  a  whole 
mouse  to  be  seen  or  heard  within  the 
limits  of  his  range. 

His  temper  too  is  even,  and  even  so 
the  whole  tenor  of  his  life  ;  and  never  but 
once  during  the  whole  course  of  our  ac¬ 
quaintance,  have  I  seen  him  display  any 
symptoms  of  unbridled  passion  or  ferine 
ferocity.  I  shall  never  forget  the  night 
Tink  was  comfortably  coiled  a-la-hedge- 
hog  before  a  blazing  fire,  when  a  purse , 
or  a  coffin  (my  worthy  aunt  was  not  by 
to  decide  which)  bounced  with  an  alarm¬ 
ing  pop ,  red-hot  from  the  grate,  and 
struck  so  forcibly  on  Tink’s  rounded 
back,  that  he  leaped  up  half  asleep, 
whisked  to  the  extremity  of  the  room, 
and  there  standing  with  his  arched  back, 
and  his  tail  swelled  to  the  size  of  a  fox's 
brush,  he  wheeled  courageously  about,  as 
if  he  anticipated  a  repetition  of  the  same 
Unintelligible  attack ;  his  eyes  (green, 
blue,  and  yellow,)  twice  as  big  as  ordi¬ 
nary,  rolling  furiously  about  in  search  of 
the  invisible  assailant,  and  notwithstand¬ 
ing  1  endeavoured  to  calm  his  fears  fby 
the  most  soothing  expressions,  he  only 
answered  me  by  a  very  impolite  growl, 
and  actually  swore  (a  fashionable  accom¬ 
plishment  I  knew  he  had  acquired)  for 
the  space  of  five  minutes. 

I  had  always  considered  Tink  as  a  most 
exemplary  cat,  but  a  very  suspicious  oc¬ 
currence  gave  me  reason  to  suspect  he 
was  not  quite  such  a  type  of  chastity  as 
his  Egyptian  brethren. 

The  twilight  of  an  autumnal  evening 
had  gradually  cast  its  sombre  gray  sha¬ 
dows  around  me. 

I  was  lolling  listlessly  in  my  arm  chair, 
nibbling  the  end  of  my  goose-quill,  when, 
chancing  to  cast  my  eyes  towards  the 
window,  I  observed  Tink  (as  I  thought) 
looking  wistfully  through  the  lower  panes 
at  me  ;  I  arose  to  let  in  my  favourite, 
when  puss  bobbed  her  head  fearfully  for¬ 
ward  to  stare  at  me,  and  then  dropped 
from  the  sill. 

Throwing  open  the  window  I  perceived 
the  strange  lady-cat,  (the  very  spit,  as  the 
nurses  say,  of  Tink,)  striding  leisurely 
down  the  gravel  walk,  smelling  the  flower- 
borders,  and  leering  suspiciously  round 
at  me. 

There  was  such  a  strong  family  like¬ 
ness,  that  I  am  sme  Tink  himself  would 
have  forgiven  the  suspicions  that  then 
and  there  arose  in  my  musing  mind  ! 
But  his  mousing  and  fidelity,  if  not  his 
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morality,  are  unimpeachable ;  and  I  like 
My  Cat ;  and  when  Tink  dies  {dies  in- 
felix  !)  I’ll  raise  an  /teCATomb  to  his 
manes. 

Absurdities  in  Prose  and  Verse. 


BIRDS’  NESTS. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

“  Mark  it  well :  within,  without, 

Mo  tool  had  he  that  wrought,  no  knife  to  cut, 

No  nail  to  fix,  no  bodkin  to  insert. 

No  glue  to  join,  his  little  beak  was  all. — 

And  yet  how  nicely  finished.” 

Village  Curate. 

The  nests  of  birds  are  constructed  with 
so  much  art,  as  to  baffle  the  utmost  ex¬ 
ertion  of  human  ingenuity  to  imitate 
them.  Birds  of  the  same  species  collect 
the  same  materials,  arrange  them  in  the 
same  manner,  and  make  choice  of  similar 
situations  for  fixing  the  places  of  their 
temporary  abodes.  In  forming  the  nests, 
they  make  use  of  dry  wood,  bark,  thorns, 
reeds,  thick  hay,  and  compact  moss,  as  a 
foundation,  and  on  this,  as  a  first  layer, 
they  spread  and  fold,  in  a  round  form,  all. 
the  most  delicate  materials,  as  down,  wool, 
silk,  spiders’  webs,  feathers,  and  other 
light  substances  adapted  for  the  purposes 
for  which  they  are  intended,  and  to  the 
climate  in  which  the  nests  are  situated. 
Thus,  the  ostrich,  in  Senegal,  where  the 
heat  is  excessive,  neglects  her  eggs  during 
the  day,  but  sits  on  them  in  the  night. 
At  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  the  heat 
is  less,  the  ostrich,  like  other  birds,  sits 
upon  her  eggs  both  day  and  night.  In 
countries  infested  with  monkeys,  many 
birds,  which  in  other  countries  build  in 
bushes  and  clefts  of  trees,  suspend  their 
nests  upon  slender  trees,  and  thus  elude 
the  utmost  art  of  their  enemies.  Mr. 
Pennant,  in  his  u  Indian  Zoology,5’  gives 
us  the  following  wonderful  account  of  the 
“  Tailor  Bird “  Had  Providence  left 
the  feathered  tribe  unendued  with  any 
particular  instinct,  the  birds  of  the  torrid 
zone  would  have  built  their  nests  in  the 
unguarded  manner  as  those  of  Europe  ; 
but  there  the  lesser  species  having  a  cer¬ 
tain  prescience  of  the  dangers  that  sur¬ 
round  them,  and  of  their  own  weakness, 
suspend  their  nests  at  the  extreme  branches 
of  the  trees,  conscious  of  inhabiting  a  cli¬ 
mate  replete  with  enemies  to  them  and 
their  young,  snakes  that  twine  up  the 
bodies  of  the  trees,  and  apes  that  are  per¬ 
petually  in  search  of  prey  ;  but,  heaven- 
instinctive,  they  elude  the  gliding  of  the 
one,  and  the  activity  of  the  other.  Some 
form  their  pensile  nest  in  the  shape  of  a 
purse,  deep  and  open  at  the  top  ;  others 
with  a  hole  in  the  side ;  and  others,  still 
more  cautious,  with  an  entrance  at  the 
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very  bottom,  forming  their  lodge  near  the 
summit.  But  the  little  species  here  de¬ 
scribed  seem  to  have  greater  diffidence 
than  any  of  the  others.  It  will  not  trust 
its  nest  even  to  the  extremity  of  the  slen¬ 
der  twigs,  but  makes  one  more  advance 
to  safety,  by  fixing  it  to  the  leaf  itself. 
It  picks  up  a  dead  leaf,  and,  surprising 
to  relate,  sews  it  to  the  side  of  a  living 
one,  its  slender  bill  being  its  needle,  and 
its  thread  some  fine  fibres ;  the  lining, 
feathers,  gossamer,  and  down.” 

The  instinct  which  guides  every  species 
of  the  feathered  tribe  in  contriving  the 
most  proper  habitation  for  the  hatching 
of  their  young,  instructs  them  also  to  re¬ 
pair  to  the  situation  the  most  suitable  for 
them,  with  respect  to  their  food,  their 
pleasure,  and  their  safety.  Hence  the 
choice  of  each  species  is  invariably  the 
same.  Some  repair  to  the  rude  thicket ; 
some  to  the  cleft  or  hollow  tree  ;  some 
weave  their  humble  nests  in  the  grassy 
dale  or  roughening  waste  ;  others  delight 
in  shaggy  banks,  in  woodland  solitudes, 
and  unfrequented  glooms  ;  some  build  in 
the  towering  tree  or  inaccessible  rocks ; 
and  others  prefer  the  vicinity  of  man,  and 
take  shelter  in  his  chimneys,  or  in  his 
hospitable  caves. 

“  Some  to  the  holly  hedge 
Nestling  repair,  and  to  the  thicket  some  ; 

Some  to  the  rude  protection  of  the  thorn 
Commit  their  feeble  offspring :  the  cleft  tree 
Offers  its  kind  concealment  to  a  few. 

Their  food  its  insects,  and  its  moss  their  nests.” 

Thomson. 

Bingley  has  observed,  that  “  the  act  of 
nidification  is  one  of  those  wonderful  con¬ 
trivances  of  nature  that  would  compel  us, 
however  we  might  otherwise  be  inclined 
to  doubt  it,  to  believe  that  we,  and  every 
other  part  of  the  creation,  are  constantly 
under  the  protection  of  a  superintending 
Being,  whose  goodness  knows  no  bounds. 
Without  this,  what  can  we  suppose  it  is 
that  instigates  a  creature  that  may  never 
before  have  had  young,  to  form  a  hollow 
nest  to  contain  eggs,  (things  that  as  yet  it 
knows  nothing  of,)  and  to  concentrate  a 
proper  proportion  of  heat  for  the  incuba¬ 
tion  ?  Without  this,  what  can  we  sup¬ 
pose  it  is  that  dictates  the  necessity  of 
forming  the  outside  with  coarse  materials, 
as  a  foundation,  and  of  lining  it  within 
with  more  delicate  substances  ?  How  do 
these  animals  learn  that  they  are  to  have 
eggs,  and  that  these  eggs  will  require  a 
nest  of  a  certain  size  and  capacity  ?  Who 
is  it  that  teaches  them  to  calculate  the 
time  with  such  exactness,  that  they  never 
lay  their  eggs  before  the  reception  for 
them  is  finished  ?  No  person  can  surely 
be  so  blind  as  to  observe  all  this,  and  not 
be  able  to  perceive  the  superintendence  of 


a  beneficent  wisdom  influencing  every 
operation.  If  such  be  the  case,  he'must 
have  the  powers  of  his  understanding  to¬ 
tally  obliterated,  and  his  mind  enveloped 
in  impenetrable  darkness.” 

The  truant  schoolboy,  when  he  steals 
the  tender  nest,  little  thinks  of  the  pangs 
he  causes  the  bird  who  placed  the  em¬ 
bryo  brood  in  the  snug  retreat.  He  carries 
home  in  triumph  this  precious  gem,  to 
decorate  a  niche  in  the  cupboard,  and  the 
poor  bird 

“  As  Philomel  in  poplar  shades,  alone 
For  her  lost  offspring  pours  a  mother’s  moan. 
Which  some  rough  ploughman,  marking  for  his 
prey. 

From  the  warm  nest,  unfledg’d,  hath  dragg’d 
away ; 

Perch’d  on  a  bough,  she  all  night  long  complains, 
And  fills  the  grove  with  sad  repeated  strains.” 

Wakton. 

In  the  caverns  of  the  various  islands 
of  the  Soolo  Archipelago,  are  found  nests 
which  are  used  in  cookery  ;  they  are  of 
the  size  of  a  goose’s  egg,  and  in  substance 
much  resembling  isinglass.  The  Chinese 
gather  these  nests,  and  carry  on  a  great 
traffic  in  them.  They  dissolve  in  broths, 
and  make  a  kind  of  jeily  of  a  very  deli¬ 
cious  flavour.  Their  value  is  chiefly 
ascertained  by  the  uniform  fineness  and 
delicacy  of  their  texture  ;  those  that  aie 
white  and  transparentbeing  most  esteemed, 
and  often  fetching  in  China  their  weight 
in  silver.  The  birds  that  build  these 
nests  are  small  gray  swallows.  Authors 
differ  much  as  to  the  materials  of  which 
these  nests  are  composed.  Some  suppose 
them  to  consist  of  seaworms  of  the  mo- 
iusca  class;  others,  of  the  seaplant  called 
agal-agal.  It  has  also  been  supposed 
that  the  swallows  rob  other  birds  of  their 
eggs,  and  after  breaking  the  shells,  apply 
the  white  of  them  in  the  composition  of 
these  structures.  In  this  age  of  enter¬ 
prise  and  free  trade,  we  would  recommend 
the  court  of  aldermen  to  embark  in  this 
edible  branch  of  Indian  traffic ,  which  may 
swell  out  the  funds  of  the  corporation. 

P.  T.  W. 
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JOHN  KIMBER, 

THE  BIBLIOMANIAC  FARMER. 

Mr.  John  Kimber  of  Chadley,  near 
Lewes,  was  a  farmer  of  the  old  school, 
plain  in  his  dress,  and  unassuming  in  his 
manners  ;  and  though  his  unostentatious 
'appearance,  united  with  his  many  pecu¬ 
liarities,  gained  him  the  character  of  a 
miser,  yet  his  taste  for  scarce  and  expen¬ 
sive  books  prompted  him  to  spend  consi- 
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derable  sums  of  money  in  its  gratification. 
Whilst  some  of  his  neighbours  regarded 
him  as  the  slave  of  avarice  ;  others,  not 
more  justly,  considered  him  as  one  of 
those  whom  44  much  learning  had  rendered 
mad.”  His  learning,  however,  wa3  very 
superficial ;  and  though,  like  many  other 
collectors,  he  was  more  gratified  by 
possessing  than  by  using  his  literary 
wealth  ;  the  books  that  he  most  sought 
after  were  such  as  were  highly  embel¬ 
lished  ;  scarce  editions  he  valued  less  than 
splendid  copies,  and  what  was  showy 
pleased  him  more  than  what  was  useful. 

A  gentleman,  to  whom  Kimber  was 
previously  unknown,  informed  me  that 
on  one  occasion,  entering  his  bookseller’s 
shop,  he  was  surprised  to  hear  a  plain 
and  meanly  dressed  farmer,  whose  con¬ 
versation  indicated  a  mind  scarcely  supe¬ 
rior  to  that  of  the  humblest  peasant,  bar¬ 
gaining  with  the  bookseller  for  a  copy  of 
Macklin’s  Bible,  published  at  abou  t  eighty 
guineas.  With  astonishment  he  soon  be¬ 
held  him  pay  down  the  stipulated  sum, 
and  place  the  six  ponderous  volumes  in  a 
sack,  with  which  he  had  come  furnished, 
and  staggering  under  his  load,  carry 
them  to  the  door,  where  an  old  carthorse 
stood  ready  to  receive  the  burden.  With 
some  assistance,  the  well-tied  sack  was 
hoisted  on  the  back  of  the  animal,  the 
stirrup  leather  fastened  around  it  with 
cords,  and  the  happy  purchaser,  balancing 
the  load  with  his  hand,  trudged  along  by 
the  side  of  his  old  servant,  apparently 
anticipating  the  joy  that  awaited  him, 
when  the  treasure  he  had  amassed  should 
be  safely  deposited  amongst  his  bulky 
tomes  at  Chadley. 

On  entering  the  house  of  Mr.  Kimber, 
the  visiter  would  perceive  no  trace  of  the 
owner’s  taste.  Not  a  volume  displayed 
its  gay  covering,  not  a  shelf  bent  under 
the  weight  of  literary  labours  ;  all  his 
books  were  neatly  packed  in  boxes,  which, 
piled  one  upon  the  other,  formed  no  in¬ 
considerable  part  of  the  furniture  of  his 
bedroom ;  on  these  he  gazed  with  plea¬ 
sure,  when  the  morning  beamed,  and  to 
them  he  had  recourse,  when  the  evening 
twilight  came,  to  wile  away  the  hours 
till  bedtime.  Seated  in  his  chimney 
corner  he  again  and  again  turned  over  the 
leaves  of  his  costly  volumes,  exulting  in 
the  embellishments,  for  which  they  were 
valued,  and  on  account  of  which  they  were 
bought ;  and  though  he  could  not  be  said 
to  be  intimate  with  the  letter-press  of  the 
volumes  which  he  possessed,  he  was  cer¬ 
tainly  not  unacquainted  with  the  engrav¬ 
ings  by  which  they  were  illustrated. 

But  it  was  not  on  the  books  alone  that 
Mr.  Kimber  expended  large  sums  ;  he 
was  equally  the  patron  of  science.  Costly 
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maps  decorated  the  boxes,  in  which  they 
were  enclosed ;  magnificent  globes  were 
safely  packed  in  cases,  which  warned  the 
carrier  to  be  wary  of  his  charge  ;  theodo¬ 
lites  and  telescopes,  protractors  and  quad¬ 
rants,  planetariums,  lunariums,  and  port¬ 
able  orreries,  were  sheltered  in  boxes  from 
the  dust  of  the  chambermaid,  and  ever 
ready  for  use  as  soon  as  unpacked. 

On  the  death  of  this  literary  and  scien¬ 
tific  farmer,  his  property,  which  was  left  to 
his  brothers  and  nephews  (and  which  did 
not  amount  to  more  than  4000/.),  was 
disposed  of.  His  books  and  philosophical 
apparatus  were  sold  by  auction  in  Lewes  ; 
and  the  competition  was  such  as  to  turn 
to  good  account  the  taste  of  the  worthy 
bibliomaniac. 

History  and  Antiquities  of  Lewes. 
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THE  STIRRUP  CUP. 

FROM  THE  GERMAN. 

The  night  was  one  of  great  inclemency 
— it  snowed  and  blew  violently,  when 
Hans  Kirkenbeck  departed  homewards. 
His  horse  stood  at  the  door,  and  in  spite 
of  the  entreaties  of  his  friends  that  he 
would  partake  of  one  goblet  more,  he 
disengaged  himself  from  them,  and  rush¬ 
ed  forth  into  the  street.  At  that  moment, 
a  woman  was  passing — a  tall,  bony, 
wrinkled,  grizzled  hag,  enveloped  in  a 
cloak,  the  hood  of  which  she  had  drawn 
over  her  head.  As  Hans  passed  out  at 
the  door,  he  pushed  against  her  :  44  Out 
of  the  way,  Hoodekin  !”  *  he  exclaimed. 
She,  quickly  turning,  echoed  his  words 
angrily,  44  Hoodekin  !  Hoodekin  !  a 
merry  night  to  you,  Hans  Kirkenbeck  ! 
the  day  will  come  when  it  would  please 
you  mightily  to  have  a  hood  to  cover 
your  acliing  brow.”' — 44  Away  with  you, 
hag  !”  interrupted  Hans  ;  and  at  the 
same  moment,  Jacob  Geuldtstein,  one  of 
his  companions,  came  out  from  the  house, 
and  he  also  bade  her  depart  in  words  of 
no  pleasant  sound.  The  woman  then  be¬ 
came  very  wroth,  and  said,  44  You  are 
well  spoken,  gentlemen,  both  of  you,  and 
merry,  I  make  no  doubt ;  for  you,  Ja¬ 
cob,  you  have  a  wife,  and  for  her  sake, 
I  forgive  you  ;  but  hark  you,  Hans  Kir¬ 
kenbeck  !”  she  exclaimed,  at  the  same 
time  extending  both  her  arms  within  her 
cloak,  44  for  you  !  even  as  1  shake  off  the 
snow  from  my  withered  limbs,  flake  by 
flake,  even  so  shall  you  fall  to  the  earth 

*  This  is  the  name  of  a  familiar  spirit,  a  sort 
of  Puck,  so  called,  because  a  hoodekin,  or  little 
hood,  was  a  part  of  his  usual  covering. 
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piece  by  piece  !”  Then  Hans  and  his 
friend  became  more  angry  with  the  wo¬ 
man,  and  drove  her  away  with  blows. 
And  Hans  mounted  his  horse,  and 
prepared  to  depart ;  but  his  friend 
stayed  him,  insisting  that  he  should  at 
least  partake  of  the  stirrup-cup,  without 
which,  it  would  be  unfriendly  to  depart. 
Hans  assented,  and  Jacob  returned  to  the 
house  to  obtain  it  for  him.  In  a  few 
moments,  the  cup  was  presented ;  Hans 
seized  it  quickly,  and  as  quickly  drained 
it  at  a  draught.  An  open  hand  waited 
to  receive  the  goblet  from  him,  he  return¬ 
ed  it,  and  was  about  to  put  spurs  to  his 
steed,  when  Jacob,  issuing  from  the 
house,  exclaimed  to  him  loudly  to  stay. 

44  Would  you  depart  with  a  broken  troth  ? 

I  have  brought  you  the  cup,”  at  the  same 
time  giving  it  to  him.  44  I  have  already 
tasted  it,”  said  Hans,  putting  it  by  with 
his  hand. 

44  Nay,”  replied  Geuldtstein,  44  that 
cannot  be ;  did  you  not  see  me  come 
from  the  house  this  instant?” 

44  I  swear  to  you,  man,”  rejoined  Hans, 
44  that  X  have  ta’en  of  a  cup  which  even 
now  warmelh  me,  and  whose  taste  is  like 
bitter  almonds.” 

44  Tush,”  answered  Jacob,  shaking  off 
the  snow  which  had  fallen  upon  his  hair, 
u  this  is  no  night  to  listen  to  your  jokes, 
will  you  pledge  me  ?  Aye,  or  no  ?” 

“  To  thy  health,  man !”  answered 
Hans ;  and  the  next  moment  the  cup  was 
returned,  and  Hans  was  on  his  road. 

The  snow  had  fallen  so  deep,  that  the 
streets  resounded  not  to  the  tread  of  his 
horse,  and  oftentimes  his  progress  was  im¬ 
peded  by  ledges,  raised  by  the  drifting 
wind;  at  length,  however,  he  passed  the 
barrier,  and  reached  the  open  plain.  The 
snow  still  fell  heavily ;  the  country,  as 
well  as  he  could  see,  appeared  one  huge 
whitened  plain,  and  the  line  of  road 
could  only  be  discovered  by  here  and  there 
a  well-known  baiting-house,  an  old  cot¬ 
tage,  or  the  bare  arms  of  some  long,  re¬ 
membered  tree.  For  several  miles  his 
horse  went  forwards  merrily,  as  if  aware 
that  his  route  was  towards  home ;  but 
the  continued  beating  of  the  snow,  and 
its  great  depth,  began  to  exhaust  the 
animal’s  strength,  and  somewhat  im¬ 
peded  his  progress.  Hans,  however, 
whom  the  coldness  of  the  night  affected, 
kept  him  to  his  utmost  speed  by  frequent 
applications  of  the  spur ;  nor  was  it  the 
cold  alone  that  rendered  Hans  uncomfort¬ 
able,  the  cups  which  his  companions  had 
pressed  upon  him  began  to  produce  their 
effect,  and  he  often  found  himself  much, 
mistaken  as  to  the  nature  of  the  objects 
before  him.  His  thoughts  too  were  con¬ 
fused,  and  the  old  woman,  whom  he  had 


treated  so  scornfully,  was  ever  uppermost 
in  his  mind — her  maledictions  hung  upon 
his  memory,  nor  could  he  forget  that  he 
had  tasted  of  two  stirrup-cups ;  44  but 

that,”  thought  he,  44  must  have  been  a 
trick  of  Jacob  Geuldtstein,  and  yet  I  saw 
him  come  out  of  the  house.”  Still  he 
went  onwards,  but  his  condition  became 
continually  worse  —  racking  pains  shot 
across  his  brow,  and  the  increase  of  snow, 
and  his  own  incapacity,  rendered  it  more 
and  more  difficult  to  keep  his  horse  in  the 
right  track.  The  animal  had,  indeed, 
often  travelled  that  road  before,  and  Hans 
depended  much  upon  that  circumstance  ; 

44  he,”  said  Hans,  thinking  aloud,  44  he 
did  not — see  this  old  woman — eh  ? — that 
is  not  it — take  two  stirrup-cups  I  mean- 
no  ?  he  did  not  take  two  stirrip-cups, 
thank  God  !”  Still  onwards  they  went — . 
still  the  condition  of  the  master  became 
worse ;  and  the  labour  of  the  horse 
greater — a  cold  stupor  and  numbness  gra¬ 
dually  seized  upon  Hans’s  faculties,  from 
which  he  was  only  at  intervals  aroused 
by  the  most  acute  and  distressing  pains  in 
his  forehead. 

44  We  should  be  near  home  now,  I 
think,”  said  he,  patting  his  horse’s  neck, 
just  after  he  had  been  awakened  to  some 
sense  of  his  situation  by  a  sudden  twinge 
— 44  we  should  be  nearer  home  now,”  and 
the  next  moment  his  horse’s  fore-feet 
dashed  through  some  ice  into  water,  and 
the  animal  made  a  sudden  pause.  Hans 
was  again  aroused — the  situation  of  the 
country,  as  far  as  the  falling  snow  would 
allow  him  to  judge  of  it,  seemed  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  they  were  upon  the  banks  of  a 
river,  which,  although  covered  with  snow, 
was  not  sufficiently  frozen  to  permit  the 
horse  to  cross.  That  they  had  wandered 
from  the  right  road  was  certain,  for  there 
was  no  river  -within  many  miles  of  Hans’s 
residence ;  but  how  to  regain  the  lost 
track  was  more  than  enough  to  baffle  the 
wit  of  the  half-frozen  rider.  He  turned 
his  dorse  back— in  vain  he  endeavoured 
to  discover  some  known  object,  some 
house  or  tree,  but  all  was  strange  and  ob¬ 
scure.  44  Well,”  said  Hans,  44  we  must 
go  back  again  then  ;  we  must  retrace  the 
road  we  have  come.”  This,  however, 
was  no  easy  task ;  the  continual  fall  of 
snow  quickly  filled  up  all  traces  of  the 
horse’s  feet,  or  the  sudden  gusts  of  wind 
at  once  effaced  them,  and  Hans  soon 
found  by  the  unevenness  of  the  ground, 
that  even  that  hope  was  lost.  Thus 
baffled,  he  first  guided  his  horse  one  way, 
and  then  another,  until  the  tired  animal 
seemed  to  partake  of  the  torpidity  of  his 
master,  and  often  refused  to  answer  to 
the  rein.  Hans,  irritated  and  alarmed, 
spurred  on  the  poor  beast,  who  then  again 
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flew  forward  to  the  evident  danger  of  both 
himself  and  his  rider ;  but  after  some 
time,  and  great  exertion,  they  again 
reached  an  even  road,  which  Ilans  ima¬ 
gined  to  be  that  along  which  they  had 
come. 

For  some  time,  they  went  quietly  for¬ 
wards,  and  Hans  again  sunk  into  a  stu¬ 
por,  from  which,  when  he  was  aroused 
by  acute  pain,  he  found  his  steed  had 
paused  at  the  entrance  of  a  wood  to  which 
the  road  had  conducted  him.  Hans,  stu¬ 
pidly  angry,  began  to  vent  his  wrath 
upon  the  wretched  steed,  who  no  sooner 
felt  the  spur,  than  he  rushed  forward  into 
the  forest.  In  vain  did  Hans  then  endea¬ 
vour  to  turn  his  course — his  numbed  arms 
had  not  strength  to  restrain  the  fury  which 
he  had  himself  roused — away  the  horse 
dashed  with  the  fury  of  a  cataract,  and 
the  beating  of  the  branches  of  the  trees 
which  he  had  encountered  in  his  course, 
added  continually  to  his  rage. 

They  had  scarcely  proceeded  a  yard, 
when  a  bough  struck  off  Hans’s  hat,  and 
at  that  moment  the  recollection  flashed 
across  his  mind,  that  the  old  woman  had 
told  him  the  time  would  come,  when  it 
would  please  him  to  have  a  hood  to  cover 
his  aching  brow.  He  shuddered  to  think 
how  exactly  the  words  were  fulfilled. 

The  stupor  now  gave  way,  before  the 
blows  which  he  received  from  the 
branches,  and  the  dreadful  sense  of  his 
situation.  “  Would  to  God,  I  had  left 
my  money  behind  me  !”  he  exclaimed, 
recollecting  that  he  had  with  him  a  heavy 
bag,  the  produce  of  some  cattle  which  he 
had  sold.  The  words  had  scarcely  passed 
from  his  lins  when  a  voice,  as  if  at  his 
side,  answered  in  a  sneering  tone,  “  You 
have  ever  been  fond  of  thy  purse — ’twere 
pity  you  should  part  now.” — The  voice 
came  upon  Hans’s  ears  as  that  of  the  old 
Hoodekin  ;  and  his  alarm — his  terror — 
his  agitation — were  increased  tenfold. 
In  vain  Hans  strove  to  check  his  horse’s 
career — in  vain  he  looked,  or  rather  en¬ 
deavoured  to  look,  around  him  to  mark 
from  whence  the  voice  came ;  the  thick 
branches  struck  him  so  perpetually,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  bend  down,  even  to  the 
horse’s  neck,  in  order  to  preserve  his  seat. 
Forward,  forward,  still  he  went,  with  an 
impetuosity  no  strength  could  govern,  no 
hand  could  restrain  ;  and  every  moment 
his  situation  became  more  deplorable. 
The  stupor  had  indeed  passed  away  ;  but 
notwithstanding  all  his  exertions,  a  chill 
—  an  icy,  deathlike  coldness,  pervaded 
his  veins,  and  was  even  more  insupport¬ 
able  than  the  still  continued  pains  across 
his  brow.  At  one  time  he  endeavoured 
to  soothe  his  horse  into  quietness,  and  at 
another  uttered  some  ejaculatory  prayer, 


but  both  were  answered  with  a  laugh  of 
derision,  which  terrified  him  not  less  than 
the  recollection  of  his  misspent,  nay, 
his  abused  life,  all  which  came  rushing 
into  his  mind.  Hour  after  hour  passed 
away,  but  still  the  horse  proceeded  ;  on, 
on,  he  went,  and  Hans  began  to  hope 
that  a  short  time  would  hurry  him  to  the 
conclusion  of  his  misery,  either  by  death, 
or  by  their  passing  through  the  forest ; 
but  all  was  vain.  The  spellbound  horse 
travelled  still  onwards,  keeping  near  to 
the  outside  of  the  forest,  until  he  came 
to  the  place  from  whence  he  first  plunged 
into  its  depths,  and  then  crossing  the 
road  again,  he  again  pursued  the  same 
circle.  In  a  short  time  all  the  horrors  of 
exhaustion  and  a  dreadful  thirst  suc¬ 
ceeded,  but  there  was  no  help — no  conso¬ 
lation — no  redress.  If  he  spoke,  a  mock¬ 
ing  voice  answered  with  a  sneer,  or  pre¬ 
sented  an  empty  stirrup-cup  to  his  parched 
lips ;  his  groans,  his  agonies,  were  the 
subject  of  derision  and  contempt ;  every 
thing  within  and  around  him  was  tor¬ 
ture.  But  why  need  we  pursue  this 
horrible  tale  ?  The  malediction  of  the 
Hoodekin  was  fulfilled,  even  to  the  very 
letter.  Keeping  in  the  circle  which  he 
at  first  traversed,  the  horse  still  pro¬ 
ceeded,  until  the  poor  rider,  ever  exposed 
to  the  cutting  strokes  of  the  branches, 
thus  fell  to  the  earth  piece  by  piece ;  nay, 
it  is  even  asserted  that  peasants  resident 
in  the  neighbourhood  have,  until  lately, 
seen  the  skeleton  horse  and  rider,  still 
puisuing  their  charmed  course  —  still 
agonized — still  tormented.  Part  of  the 
wealth  of  Hans  Kirkenbeck  is  said  to 
have  been  at  one  time  found  by  a  wood¬ 
cutter,  who  wisely  brought  the  same  unto 
the  chapel  of  St.  Thomas,  by  the  priests 
of  which,  it  was  exorcised  and  appro¬ 
priated  to  holy  uses. 

STANZAS  TO  MARY. 

(  Written  at  Christmas.) 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  FIELD  FLOWERS,”  &C. 
The  summer  suns  are  distant  now, 

And  clouded  is  fair  Nature’s  brow, 

And  drear  tbe  snowcapt  mountain ; 

But  summer  suns  shall  come  again 
To  gild  the  mountain  and  the  main, 

And  warm  to  life  the  fountain. 

Thus,  Mary,  shall  it  prove  with  thee— 

Still  bright  thy  sun  of  love  may  be, 

When  in  the  grave  I’m  sleeping ; 

And  all  I  ask  from  one  so  dear 
Is  this — to  spare  one  pearly'  tear 
For  me,  when  thou  ait  weeping. 

Oh  !  then  w  ill  I,  from  realms'above 
Descending,  bless  that  tear  of  love 
To  me,  to  memory  given  : 

Unheard,  unseen.  I’ll  bid  it  rise, 

For  angel  souls  meet  sacrifice. 

And  seek  its  native  heaven  !  H.  B. 
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(Sartften  3far^  fottntr  in  an  linear  ®om6  In  :|$eni. 


f Eor  ^/is  Mirror.) 

The  incas  were  the  ancient  kings  or  chiefs 
of  the  country  of  Peru  before  Pizarro  con¬ 
quered  it,  and  there  are  a  number  of  their 
tombs  round  about  Chorillos,  (which  is  a 
town  not  far  from  Lima,)  where  formerly 
stood  a  temple  of  the  sun,  which  they 
worshipped.  The  tombs  are  small  mounds 
or  barrows  of  earth,  and  the  remains  of  the 
incas  are  generally  found  within  a  foot  of 
the  surface,  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  their 
knees  raised  to  their  chin  ;  around  them 
are  generally  found  about  ten  bodies, 
placed  in  a  circle,  with  their  feet  towards 
the  chief.  They  are  the  remains  of  his 
faithful  attendants,  who  were  Sacrificed 
at  his  death,  and  were  so  placed  that  they 
might  be  ready,  on  the  day  of  the  resur¬ 
rection,  (of  which  they,  like  the  Egyptians, 
entertained,  though  imperfectly,  an  idea.) 
to  rise  up  and  again  hail  him  as  their 
lord.  The  bodies  are  found  in  a  dry  sand, 
some  in  a  wonderful  state  of  preservation, 
with  the  skin  entire ;  this  is  owing  to  the 
nondecomposing  quality  of  the  soil  and 
the  climate  combined,  as  it  never  rains 
there.  Several  things  are  always  found 
buried  with  them,  as  earthen  jars,  a  kind 
of  bone  needle  or  bodkin,  and  sometimes 
flags,  evidently  made  of  the  lama’s  wool, 
and  bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  sub¬ 
stance  our  flags  are  made  of.  One  of 
these  latter,  which  was  dug  up  in  a  most 
perfect  state  of  preservation,  had  on  it  a 
representation  of  a  castle  or  temple.  The 
earthen  jars  found  in  these  tombs  are  of 
very  curious  shapes,  some  resembling  a 
fish,  others  a  bird.  The  above  are  repre¬ 
sentations  of  two  of  them  ;  the  one  is  a 
jar  of  red  earthenware  glazed,  and  below 
the  neck  it  is  ornamented  with  three  bor¬ 


ders,  the  first  decorated  with  lozenge  com¬ 
partments,  the  second  with  black  and 
white  lines  running  in  a  zig-zag  fashion, 
and  the  third  border  decorated  like  the 
first ;  the  handle  is  likewise  decorated, 
but  mutilated.  The  height  of  this  jar  is 
five  inches,  and  the  diameter  about  the 
same.  The  other  jar  is  of  black  earthen¬ 
ware,  between  seven  or  eight  inches  in 
height ;  the  neck  of  it  is  formed  into  a 
grotesque  head,  surmounted  with  a  cap. 

M.  H.  B. 

Warwickshire ,  June ,  1827. 
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THE  SERIOUS  AFFLICTION  OF 
HAVING  A  GOOD  APPETITE. 

The  world  has  always  appeared  to  me 
exceedingly  partial  in  its  choice  of  sub¬ 
jects  for  the  exercise  of  its  sympathy. 
While  the  sorrows  of  a  Byron  draw  rivers 
of  tears  sufficient  to  wash  half  the  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  of  the  nation,  the  woes  of  a  re¬ 
spectable  individual  like  myself  are  con¬ 
templated  dry-eyed,  and  suffered  to  pass 
without  remark  like  a  lot  of  sundries  in 
the  general  catalogue  of  human  calamities. 
And  yet,  sir,  what  are  the  afflictions 
which  threw  their  shade  over  the  destiny 
of  Harold,  in  comparison  to  those  which 
hourly  wound  my  sensitive  spirit  ?  His 
was  the  aching  void  of  a  satiated  soul — 
mine,  the  aching  void  of  an  empty  stomach. 

The  cloud  which  has  through  life  ob¬ 
scured  my  fortunes,  attended  the  earliest 
dawn  of  my  infancy.  While  I  was  still 
u  in  arms,”  I  performed  such  prodigies 
of  valour,  that,  “  in  spite  of  my  teeth,” 
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which  had  not  yet  lent  their  friendly  as¬ 
sistance,  I  had  fairly  sucked  dry  six  wet- 
nurses,  and  had  actually  caused  arrow- 
root  to  “  look  up”  in  the  market  ere  I  was 
out  of  my  swaddling  clothes.  Being  a 
babe  of  considerable  promise,  (I  was  the 
firstborn  of  my  parents,)  my  coming  into 
the  world  not  only  made  a  sensible  ad¬ 
dition  to  their  happiness,  but  likewise  to 
their  baker’s  bills.  The  joy  which  the 
enthusiastic  Cora  felt  when  first  the 
“  white  blossoms”  of  her  infant’s  teeth 
“  broke  the  crimson  buds  which  did  en¬ 
case  them,”  was  not  the  description  of  my 
father’s  feelings  upon  my  cutting  my  first 
tooth  ;  it  was  an  omen  of  direful  import, 
unfortunately  fulfilled  ere  the  first  twelve- 
month  was  over  by  the  melancholy  aspect 
of  the  butcher’s  account. 

I  appeared  to  possess  from  my  cradle 
an  instinctive  talent  in  distinguishing  the 
different  kinds  of  food,  and  a  precocious 
knowledge  of  the  value  of  time  by  the 
rapidity  with  which  I  devoured  my  earliest 
meals.  As  the  “  march  of  my  intellect” 
in  other  accomplishments  was  by  no  means 
correspondingly  progressive,  in  my  sixth 
year  I  was  sent  to  school,  to  the  great 
grief  of  the  poulterers,  butchers,  bakers, 
"and  green-grocers  of  our  neighbourhood, 
and  the  serious  benefit  of  the  family  pan¬ 
try.  On  this  melancholy  crisis,  I  en¬ 
dured  all  the  feelings  natural  to  a  first 
separation  from  the  home  of  one’s  in¬ 
fancy.  The  leaving  of  my  parents  was  a 
trial  to  my  young  heart ;  but  the  parting 
with  the  cook  was  pathetic  indeed.  Yet 
with  the  eager  thirst  for  novelty  inherent 
in  youth,  and  the  sight  of  a  huge  cake 
which  the  affectionate  creature  placed  in 
my  lap  at  parting,  I  felt  my  affliction  soon 
subside  into  resignation.  All  thoughts 
of  home  vanished  with  the  smoke  of  the 
kitchen-chimney  ;  and  after  a  two-hours’ 
ride,  I  found  myself  arrived  at  my  future 
destination  —  “  Skinflint’s  Preparatory 
School.” 

Alas !  when  I  mention  that  name, 
what  a  series  of  mournful  associations 
come  flocking  with  it.  Breakfasts  “  slub¬ 
bered  over  in  haste ;”  and  not  with  that 
decent  regard  to  time  and  material  which 
was  so  punctiliously  observed  in  the 
house  of  my  respected  parents.  Break¬ 
fasts  did  I  say  ? — those  villanous  part¬ 
nerships  between  hard-hearted  bread  and 
butter,  and  melancholy  “  sky-blue.”  — 
Dinners — U  curtailed  of  their  fair  propor¬ 
tions” — the  endless  legs  of  mutton,  and 
unskinned  potatoes,  which,  unworthy  as 
they  were  to  be  mentioned  with  my  ac¬ 
customed  fare,  still  were  received  with  a 
warm  welcome,  and  despatched  with  every 
token  of  regret ;  but  which  provoked,  and 
not  satisfied  the  appetite. — And  suppers, 


which  only  caused  me  to  count  the  mi¬ 
nutes  which  would  elapse  ere  the  break¬ 
fast  hour  came  round  again.  I  feel  I  am 
growing  eloquent ;  but  this  is  a  subject  I 
dare  not  trust  myself  with,  particularly 
as  I  have  not  dined — the  remembrance  of 
past  injuries,  though  forgiven,  cannot  al¬ 
ways  sleep  in  oblivion ;  their  ghosts  will 
occasionally  arise.  Days  of  my  child¬ 
hood  !  1  cannot  regret  that  you  are  flown, 
if  I  entertain  that  decent  regard  for  my 
stomach  which  I  esteem  to  be  the  charac¬ 
teristic  sentiment  of  the  civilized  man. 

With  the  privilege  of  a  biographer,  I 
will  skip  another  half  dozen  years  of  my 
life,  when  I  was  removed  to  a  school  for 
w  children  of  a  larger  growth.”  Here  the 
aspect  of  my  fortunes,  which  had  been 
always  of  a  sorrowful  complexion,  took  a 
deeper  tinge.  My  appetite  !  my  unfor¬ 
tunate  appetite !  was  again  the  cause  of 
my  misfortunes.  It  became  the  subject 
of  innumerable  letters  of  complaint,  both 
from  master  and  pupil,  to  my  parents.  I 
complained  of  a  plot  being  concerted  to 
starve  me  ;  and  my  preceptor  accused  my 
venerated  father  of  sending  me  there  to 
breed  a  famine  in  the  neighbourhood.  An 
additional  premium  of  twenty  guineas 
a-year,  with  the  mutual  understanding  of 
two  extra  meals  per  aiem,  settled  the  dif¬ 
ference;  and  I  was  permitted  to  resume 
my  studies,  and  to  send  up  my  plate  even 
after  the  awful  inuendo  of  “  Master 
Ezekiel’s  fourth  serving.”  I  had  already 
become  bilious  and  melancholy,  for,  won¬ 
derful  to  relate,  the  whole  of  my  exploits 
with  the  knife  and  fork  had  only  served 
to  decrease  rather  than  to  add  to  the  am¬ 
plitude  of  my  figure.  At  fourteen,  I  was 
long,  lean,  and  cadaverous,  and  to  those 
who  had  never  seen  me  dine,  of  a  pulmo¬ 
nary  appearance  ;  those  who  had,  candidly 
acknowledged,  that  if  there  was  a  con¬ 
sumption  visible,  it  was  in  the  dinner, 
and  not  in  the  diner.  Even  at  this  early 
age  I  was  distinguished  by  a  gravity  of 
manner  remarkable  in  one  of  such  tender 
years ;  indeed  no  wonder,  for  sorrow  had 
already  commenced  its  work  with  me. 
My  notorious  predilection  had  rendered 
me  a  sort  of  terror  among  my  young  com¬ 
panions,  by  whom  I  was  generally  known 
as  the  u  devouring  element.”  It  was  no 
uncommon  thing  for  me  to  purchase  the 
fee-simple  of  the  breakfasts  of  four  of  my 
schoolmates,  besides  a  reversionary  in¬ 
terest  in  each  of  their  dinners,  until  my 
resources,  liberal  as  my  supply  of  pocket- 
money  was,  became  exhausted  in  feeding 
that  which  was  inexhaustible.  A  choice 
collection  of  “  allies,”  the  peculiar  gift  of 
my  esteemed  uncle  Thomas,  was  mort¬ 
gaged,  to  pay  oft'  a  debt  at  a  neighbouring 
pastry-cook’s ;  all  my  holiday  prizes  were 
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rapidly  transformed  into  gingerbread ;  and 
to  such  a  depth  of  necessity  did  my  evil 
genius  sink  me,  I  was  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  an  old  woman  who  supplied 
the  school  with  apples  and  nuts,  and  in 
whose  debt  I  had  fallen  “  full  fathom 
five”  deep,  to  turn  the  contents  of  my  li¬ 
brary  into  edible  articles.  If  Cicero  could 
have  arisen  from  his  grave,  what  a  shock 
it  would  have  given  to  his  feelings  to  have 
discovered  himself  transmigrated  into  a 
pigeon-pie !  How  the  elegant  Horace 
would  have  shrugged  up  his  classic  shoul¬ 
ders  when  he  discovered  a  pound  of 
sausages  considered  better  company  than 
himself !  and  the  tender  Tibullus  would 
have  broken  his  heart  to  a  dead  certainty, 
could  he  have  beheld  his  place  in  my 
“  locker”  occupied  by  a  rouleau  of  “  dog 
in  the  blanket !” 

A  favourite  theory  of  mine  is,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  feel  affection  for  any  ob¬ 
ject  without  a  wish  of  possession  and  ex¬ 
clusive  enjoyment.  Consequently,  my 
enthusiastic  love  for  the  good  things  of 
this  life  had  rendered  me  rather  selfish  in 
the  disposal  of  them,  and  drew  upon  me 
the  unconcealed  aversion  of  my  unthink¬ 
ing  companions.  I  had  but  one  friend, 
lchabod  Atkinson,  and  towards  this  in¬ 
teresting  individual  I  felt  all  the  affection 
of  a  brother.  A  similarity  of  tastes,  dis¬ 
positions,  and  pursuits  drew  us  together, 
and  that  indescribable  sympathy  which 
links  man  with  his  fellow,  upon  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  mutual  resemblance,  kept  us 
firmly  united.  He  was,  like  myself,  an 
eater  of  the  first  eminence,  and  had  pre¬ 
vailed  on  his  family  to  finish  his  educa¬ 
tion  at  my  school,  where  he  had  heard 
there  was  actually  a  greater  appetite  ex¬ 
isting  than  his  own.  Happy  days,  oh, 
lchabod !  were  those  shared  with  thee. 
Ours  was  the  springtime  of  life,  with  no 
clouds  to  obscure  its  serenity  —except  our 
appetites.  Our  confidence  in  each  other 
was  unbounded ;  we  read,  talked,  bathed, 
and  walked  together ;  every  thing  we  pos¬ 
sessed  was  in  common — except  our  vic¬ 
tuals  ;  upon  that  point  we  knew  too  well 
the  delicacy  of  each  other’s  feelings.  Sel¬ 
dom  has  it  been  my  lot  to  view  a  dawn 
so  full  of  hope  and  promise  as  that  of  my 
earliest  friend — he  could  devour  five  meals 
a-day  without  apprehension  of  the  conse¬ 
quence,  but,  alas  !  he  added  one  more  to 
the  list  of  premature  and  unfortunate 
talent ;  he  fell  a  victim  to  his  unfortunate 
predilection  at  the  interesting  age  of  three- 
and-twenty,  in  consequence  of  over-feeding 
at  a  “  green-goose  dinner”  on  an  Easter 
Monday,  at  one  of  the  company’s  halls.) 

Having  finished  my  education,  I  had 
the  misfortune  of  falling  very  seriously 
in  love.  My  feelings,  always  tremblingly 


al;ve  to  every  attack,  became  the  victim 
of  a  tenderer  passion  than  they  had  yet 
experienced.  The  object  of  my  regard 
was  young,  beautiful,  and  rich.  We  had 
met  at  a  dinner-party,  and  very  naturally 
fallen  in  love.  I  say  very  naturally,  as 
it  appears  a  singular  regulation,  either  of 
nature  or  of  society,  that  the  most  im¬ 
portant  acts  of  life  should  be  negociated 
through  the  medium  of  a  dinner.  l)in- 
ner  !  talismanic  word  ;  what  a  throng  of 
associations  doth  it  carry  with  it !  Our 
civil  authorities  exist  only  in  the  memory 
of  the  feasts  which  mark  their  coming  in 
and  going  out  of  office ;  degrees,  both 
legal  and  academical,  are  conferred  by  a 
course  of  dinners ;  a  dinner  is  given  on 
the  birth  of  the  heir  ;  the  consummation 
of  a  dinner  is  as  necessary  at  your  wed¬ 
ding  as  that  of  any  other  of  its  solemni¬ 
ties  ;  and  a  dinner  is  the  most  affectionate 
record  that  attends  your  funeral  obsequies. 
It  is  the  universal  medium.  No  one, 
then,  entertaining  as  I  do  so  solemn  a 
veneration  for  this  most  praiseworthy 
ceremony,  but  who  would  feel  his  sensi¬ 
bility  awakened,  upon  finding  himself 
seated,  after  partaking  of  a  magnificent 
repast,  by  the  side  of  a  beautiful  female. 
My  heart  at  once  acknowledged  its  prox¬ 
imity  to  the  stomach  ;  and  in  a  strain, 
fitting  the  eventful  moment,  I  poured 
forth  my  soul.  It  had  always  been  my 
practice,  when  I  intended  dining  out,  in 
order  to  reduce  my  appetite  into  some¬ 
thing  less  than  a  wonder,  to  take  my 
usual  dinner  previously.  With  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  a  little  self-denial,  I  fortu¬ 
nately  acquitted  myself  in  so  unostenta¬ 
tious  a  manner,  as  really  to  make  my 
friend  at  the  head  of  the  table  feelingly 
express  his  concern  at  the  very  bad  din¬ 
ner  I  had  made,  (I  really  had  not  con¬ 
sumed  above  three  pounds  solid.)  This 
was  not  lost  to  the  ear  of  the  sentimental 
Amelia,  and  ere  the  evening  was  over,  I 
found  that  my  precaution  and  abstinence 
had  most  remarkably  Macadamized  the 
road  to  her  affections.  To  be  brief  with 
a  melancholy  tale,  the  next  morning  found 
my  horse’s  head  in  the  way  to  her  pater¬ 
nal  mansion,  which  she  occupied  in  her 
own  right.  It  was  a  fine  March  morn¬ 
ing,  with  a  fresh  stirring  wind — ah  !  that 
fatal  wind,  what  an  appetite  it  gave  me  ! 
My  ride  was  about  seven  or  eight  miles  ; 
and  although,  with  the  full  knowledge  of 
my  unfortunate  drawback,  I  had  break¬ 
fasted,  luncheoned,  and  dined,  before  I 
left  home,  I  felt  all  the  slumbering  func¬ 
tions  of  my  stomach  awaken  like  “  giants 
refreshed”  with  the  appetite-provoking 
breezes.  Unluckily  there  was  no  inn,  nor 
friendly  hall,  in  my  way,  where  I  could 
stop  to  recruit.  Arrived  at  last,  the  re- 
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ception  which  the  lovely  -girl  gave  me 
fully  compensated  me  for  all  the  trying 
difficulties  of  my  journey.  Alas !  that 
so  charming  a  dream  should  ever  be  dis¬ 
solved  by  so  unpoetica.1  a  reality  as  my 
appetite.  It  had  been  intimated  by  a 
friend  who  took  a  considerable  interest  in 
my  welfare,  and  who  was  well  aware  that 
my  talents  in  the  masticatory  art  were  by 
no  means  contemptible,  that,  although 
the  fortune  of  my  Amelia  was  very  ex¬ 
tensive,  yet  that  her  domestic  establish¬ 
ment  was  governed  by  a  maiden  aunt  with 
the  most  rigid  economy.  I  therefore  de¬ 
termined  to  crush  the  evil  demon  that  was 
gnawing  within  me,  and  endure  the  mar¬ 
tyrdom  of  a  ride  home  to  dinner,  rather 
than  satisfy  its  craving  demands  at  so 
dear  a  price.  Ah  !  hapless  Ezekiel,  hadst 
thou  but  persisted  in  thy  determination, 
Scrape-all  Park  would  have  been  thine, 
together  with  its  herds  of  deer,  its  pre¬ 
serves,  warrens,  fisheries,  and  the  beautiful 
Amelia.  But  a  cloud  hung  over  my  des¬ 
tiny,  and  I  fell  a  victim  on  this  inaus¬ 
picious  occasion. 

Overcome  by  the  flattering  attention  of 
both  aunt  and  niece,  I  yielded  to  the 
tempting  offer  of  a  luncheon,  (the  ladies 
were  too  fashionable  to  call  it  by  any  other 
name,  although  I  afterwards  discovered  it 
was  their  regular  hour  of  dining.)  A 
pair  of  white  boiled  fowls  first  made  their 
appearance,  supported  by  a  tongue — awful 
moment !  twenty  thousand  pounds  de¬ 
pended  on  three  parts  of  the  dishes  re¬ 
maining  untouched.  I  resolved  not  to 
look  at  them,  for  1  felt  the  ruling  principle 
demonstrating  its  most  unequivocal  pre¬ 
sence.  The  ladies  having  allowed  me  to 
divide  a  wing  between  them,  left  me  un¬ 
disputed  master  of  the  field.  What  a 
situation  for  a  man,  with  a  natural  fierce 
appetite,  rendered  ferocious  by  a  ride  of 
eight  miles  on  a  fresh  blowing  morning  ! 
Half  of  a  luckless  chicken,  by  an  extem¬ 
poraneous  thought,  found  itself  on  my 
plate — this  vanished,  and  ere  I  could  re¬ 
flect  on  the  consequences,  the  other  half 
had  joined  its  fellow.  My  ruin  was  evi¬ 
dently  approaching — but  why  do  I  linger 
over  the  recital,  as  if  dreading  to  meet 
once  more  the  catastrophe  ?  “  At  one 

fell  swoop,”  the  fowls,  the  tongue,  the 
cauliflower,  the  asparagus,  had  gone — -the 
way  of  all  flesh  ;  and  the  ill-suppressed 
astonishment  of  my  companions’  counte¬ 
nance  assured  me  they  had  been  otherwise 
occupied  than  assisting  in  the  demolition. 
An  hour  most  painfully  spent  warned  me 
that  my  ruin  was  fast  approaching  to  a 
crisis ;  and  1  was  suffered  to  take  my 
leave  with  a  cold  general  invitation  to  call 
again.  I  had  scarcely  left  the  room  ere  I 
heard  the  death-warrant  of  my  hopes 


signed  by  the  lips  of  the  elder  of  the  la¬ 
dies.  u  Heavens,  Amelia,  what  a  happy 
escape  !  he  would  swallow  up  your  parks, 
and  empty  your  sheepfolds,  in  a  fort¬ 
night.  The  man,  I  actually  declare,  has 
the  appetite  of  an  elephant !”  — u  Oh, 
that  I  could  ever  have  thought  so  senti¬ 
mental  a  looking  man  could  possess  such 
a  vulgar  appetite  !”  was  the  heart-rending 
response  of  the  already-forfeited  Amelia. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  many  anecdotes 
which  have  given  a  character  to  my  life. 
My  income,  although  respectable,  will 
hardly  pay  my  butcher’s  bills,  and  I  afn 
become  a  kind  of  proverb  among  dinner¬ 
giving  people.  I  never  dine  at  the  same 
place  above  once,  if  I  wish  to  be  treated 
with  common  civility ;  and  have  had 
several  offers  of  annuities,  upon  condition 
of  my  staying  away  from  those  coffee¬ 
houses  I  have  taken  a  particular  fancy 
for.  I  have  not  the  satisfaction  of  knowT- 
ing  that  my  troubles  decrease  as  I  get 
older,  for  I  find,  that  as  my  years  increase, 
my  masticatory  powers  increase  also  in 
strength  and  vigour.  What  was  a  pre¬ 
vailing  characteristic  has  become  a  pas¬ 
sion  ;  day  and  night  “  my  heart  has  one 
unchanging  theme,”  and  so  thoroughly  is 
it  engrossed  by  its  object,  that  all  its 
feelings  take  their  hue  from  it.  Witness 
the  following  relation  of  a  dream  which 
occurred  to  me,  after  doing  justice  to  a 
dinner  given  by  a  friend  of  mine  at  thq 
successful  conclusion  of  his  election  : — 

I  thought  that  the  principle  of  life  was 
annihilated  within  me,  and  that  my  soul 
had  passed  the  boundary  of  the  present 
world,  and  was  hard  elsewhere  in  pursuit 
of  that  it  loved  here  so  dearly — a  dinner, 

I  had  arrived  at  a  vast  plain  without 
meeting  with  the  object  of  my  wishes, 
till,  on  a  sudden,  the  extensive  surface 
around  became  miraculously  covered, 
Loaves  of  bread,  heaped  into  mountains 
larger  than  the  pyramids,  and  huge  heaps 
of  vegetables  and  fruits,  every  where  sur¬ 
rounded  me.  Herds  of  sheep,  which 
Salisbury  Plain  could  not  have  contained, 
all  without  legs,  shoulders,  loins,  saddles, 
and  haunches,  (my  favourite  joints;) 
droves  of  bullocks,  calves,  and  pigs,  all 
more  or  less  deficient ;  and  an  unfeathered 
multitude  of  turkeys,  geese,  fowls,  phea¬ 
sants,  partridges,  and  woodcocks,  so 
thickly  congregated  as  to  darken  the  air. 
As  I  approached,  the  whole  scene  ap¬ 
peared  animated,  and  with  the  bitterest 
curses  and  revilings.  I  heard  my  name 
uttered  on  every  side — the  sheep  pointed 
to  their  mutilations,  and  the  bullocks 
loudly  groaned  for  their  lost  ribs  and  sir¬ 
loins.  A  voice  dared  me  to  face  the 
mountains  of  loaves,  which,  during  my 
brief  sojourn  on  earth,  had  passed  my 
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lips ;  and  the  geese  and  turkeys,  by  their 
incessant  cackling  and  gobbling,  threat¬ 
ened  me  instant  annihilation.  Then  a 
ool,  which  had  till  then  escaped  my 
eated  imagination,  seemed  replete  with 
life ;  and  millions  of  fish,  from  the  princely 
turbot  to  the  diminutive  white-bait,  lifted 
their  countless  heads  from  the  water,  and 
accused  me  as  their  destroyer  ;  while  the 
lazy  turtle  that  were  crawling  on  the  brim, 
with  a  cloud  of  lobsters,  crabs,  and 
shrimps,  far  greater  than  my  most  exten¬ 
sive  idea  of  the  locusts  of  Egypt,  joined 
in  the  theme.  At  last,  I  thought  all 
seemed  gradually  to  concentrate  into  one 
huge  mass,  and  then 

“  A  change  came  o’er  the  spirit  of  my  dream!” 

I  beheld  the  mountain  of  eatables  settle 
into  the  body  of  a  being  whose  corpora¬ 
tion  was  larger  than  St.  Paul’s  cathedral, 
and  whose  stomach  was  a  city  of  itself. 
Horrible  creation  of  a  bad  digestion — the 
face  of  the  hideous  monster  bore  an 
EXACT  RESEMBLANCE  TO  MY  OWN 
features  !  while  a  remarkably  thin, 
cheese-paring  kind  of  gentleman  was 
crouching  at  its  side,  and  in  a  shrill, 
squeaking  tone  of  voice,  as  if  he  spoke 
through  a  tobacco-pipe,  thus  addressed 
me : — “  Shade  of  the  defunct  Ezekiel, 
behold  your  body  and  soul — that  huge 
mass  of  matter,  which  prevents  the  sun 
of  the  celestial  world  shining,  was  your 
corporeal  self,  which,  during  your  stay 
in  the  nether  world,  you  had  swelled  and 
pampered  to  that  hideous  size,  while  I 
am  your  poor,  starved,  and  miserable 
soul,  (this  was  uttered  much  in  the  tone 
of  a  neglected  wife,)  which  you  famished 
while  on  earth,  and  which  now  is  not 
sufficiently  well  fed  to  appear  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  spirits.”  At  the  close  of  this 
speech,  the  very  stout  gentleman  who  did 
the  part  of  my  body,  yawned,  and  in  so 
doing,  extended  his  jaws,  each  of  which 
was  within  a  yard  or  two  of  the  compass 
of  Blackfriars’  Bridge,  while  my  dis¬ 
comfited  soul  rolled  itself  into  a  small 
ball,  and  vanished.  Even  in  my  sleep,  I 
felt  I  was  a  nonentity ;  and  not  until 
morning  dawned,  and  my  breakfast-time 
arrived,  did  my  unfailing  monitor  assure 
me,  that  my  spirituality  existed  but  in 
imagination. 

Are  there  no  means  to  lessen  the  weight 
under  which  my  spirits  and  my  stomach 
are  bowed  down  ?  Is  there  no  thunder¬ 
bolt  nor  pharmaceutical  preparation  that 
will  annihilate  me  and  my  appetite  toge¬ 
ther  ?  Or  am  I  to  be  left  an  ever-yawn¬ 
ing  earthquake  to  swallow  up  the  fair 
fruits  of  the  earth,  and  appropriate  the 
support  of  thousands  to  satisfy  the  craving 
desires  of  one !  In  a  word,  is  there  no 


remedy  for  a  good  appetite  ?  I  have 
heard  of  many  cures  for  a  bad  one,  and 
upon  a  friend  of  mine  having  lost  his, 
and  being  recommended  a  change  of  air, 
I  actually  took  his  lodgings  in  Tooley- 
street,  in  the  hopes  of  being  able  to  meet 
with  the  same  complaint  he  was  so  anxious 
to  leave  behind, him.  But  the  insatiate 
fiend  smiled  at  my  endeavours,  and  a  fort¬ 
night’s  residence  assured  me  my  efforts 
were  ineffectual,  my  butcher  having  re¬ 
ported  that  he  had  killed  a  sheep  extra 
every  week  since  I  had  vegetated  in  his 
abominable  neighbourhood.  What  will 
become  of  me  I  know  not,  if  my  appetite 
goes  on  increasing.  Where  shall  I  go 
to  ?  change  of  scene  or  climate  lessens 
not  the  remedy.  If  I  fly  upwards,  the 
exercise  and  fresh  air  will  only  sharpen 
its  edge ;  and  if  I  go  downwards,  thither 
will  my  appetite  accompany  me.  Yet  do 
I  blame  thee,  thou  cause  of  ail  my  suffer¬ 
ings  and  shame  ? — no  ;  but  I  ask,  what 
is  that  solemn  peal  which  calls  me  away? 
is  it  my  death  knell  ?  no,  ’tis  the  dinner 
bell.  “  Thou  marshal’st  the  way like 
Macbeth,  I  follow,  though  to  my  own 
perdition — • 

“  I  go,  and  it  is  done  ;  the  Bell  invites  me.” 

The  Inspector* 


EXECUTION  OF  A  CRIMINAL 
ON  BOARD  OF  SHIP. 

I  RECOLLECT,  that  whilst  the  fleet  lay 
at  anchor  in  the  Patuxent,  a  signal  was 
hoisted  at  the  masthead  of  the  Royal 
Oak,  requiring  a  certain  number  of  cap¬ 
tains  and  other  naval  officers  to  come  on 
board,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  court- 
martial.  Two  seamen,  captured  in  some 
of  the  late  operations,  had  been  recognised 
as  deserters  from  one  of  his  majesty’s 
ships,  and  they  were  now  about  to  be 
tried.  The  court  met ;  the  prisoners 
were  convicted,  and  they  were  sentenced 
to  be  hanged ;  and  at  noon,  on  the  20th 
of  September,  the  sentence  was  carried 
into  execution.  As  the  circumstances 
attending  the  execution  of  a  criminal  on 
board  of  ship  are  rather  solemn,  I  shall 
take  the  liberty  of  describing  them  some¬ 
what  at  length. 

Having  heard  that  such  an  event  was 
about  to  occur,  two  or  three  others  and 
myself,  obeying  the  dictates  of  a  curiosity, 
not  perhaps  of  the  most  refined  nature, 
took  boat,  and  went  on  board  the  Royal 
Oak,  about  an  hour  previous  to  the  fatal 
moment.  Whether  any  ceremonies  were 
gone  through  previous  to  the  general 
muster  of  the  ship’s  company,  and  if  they 
were,  of  what  nature  they  consisted,  I 
cannot  speak,  because,  till  all  hands  were 
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piped  upon  decks,  I  sate  with  the  lieute¬ 
nants  in  the  ward-room.  About  ten 
minutes  before  twelve  o’clock,  however, 
the  drum  beat  to  quarters,  and  all,  both 
officers  and  men,  hurried  to  their  stations. 
This  done,  the  boatswain’s  whistle  sound¬ 
ed,  and  all  hands  crowded  the  forecastle, 
quarter-deck,  and  poop,  in  a  moment. 
There  we  stood  in  profound  silence,  till 
eight  bells  were  told  ;  and  exactly  as  the 
last  stroke  ceased  to  reverberate,  the  cap¬ 
tain  made  his  appearance. 

All  eyes  were  now  turned  in  fearful  ex¬ 
pectation  upon  the  fore-hatches  ;  nor  was 
expectation  long  kept  upon  the  stretch. 
A  sergeant  of  marines,  followed  by  a  file 
of  men,  mounted  the  ladder  ;  then  came 
two  persons,  dressed  in  blue  jackets  and 
trousers,  heavily  ironed,  and  after  them 
came  another  tile  of  marines.  They 
moved  towards  the  quarter-deck,  and  hav¬ 
ing  arrived  opposite  the  gang-way,  stood 
still.  In  the  meantime  it  had  not  escaped 
our  notice,  that  a  couple  of  nooses  hung 
from  the  fore-yard,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  mast,  and  that  the  ends  of  the  ropes 
lay  at  length  upon  the  forecastle,  ready 
to  be  hurried  aft  by  the  ship’s  company. 
Of  course,  we  were  all  perfectly  sensible 
to  what  uses  these  rope-ends  were  about 
to  be  turned  ;  and  though  there  was  not 
one  amongst  us  who  felt  disposed  to  deny 
the  justice  of  a  deserter’s  fate,  there  were 
few  indeed  who  experienced  no  pity  for 
the  unhappy  wretches  about  to  suffer. 
No  great  while,  however,  was  granted  for 
the  indulgence  of  such  thoughts.  The 
captain,  unfolding  a  roll  of  paper  which 
he  held  in  his  hand,  read  aloud  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  court-martial,  which  sen¬ 
tenced  the  prisoners  before  him  to  suffer 
death,  and  having  stated  that  the  sentence 
in  question  received  the  approbation  of  the 
admiral  on  the  station,  he  silently  mo¬ 
tioned  to  the  culprits  that  their  hour  was 
come.  I  cannot  pretend  to  convey  to  my 
reader  any  notion  of  the  expression  which 
passed  across  the  poor  men’s  countenances 
whilst  these  preliminaries  went  on.  They 
were  both  deadly  pale ;  the  limbs  of  one, 
too,  appeared  to  totter  under  him  ;  but 
neither  of  them  spoke  a  word.  They 
seemed,  indeed,  especially  one  of  them, 
to  feel  as  men  may  be  supposed  to  feel, 
if  indeed  they  feel  at  all,  on  whose  heads 
a  heavy  stunning  blow  has  fallen,  for  they 
suffered  themselves  to  be  led  back  towards 
the  fatal  noose  without  uttering  one  ex¬ 
clamation,  or  offering  the  slightest  resist¬ 
ance.  Their  lips  moved,  however,  though 
whether  in  prayer  or  execration  1  cannot 
tell ;  and  one  raised  his  manacled  hands 
with  great  apparent  energy  to  his  breast. 
But  the  struggle  was  soon  over.  The 
chains  were  struck  from  their  legs,  which 


were  bound  about  at  the  ancle  and  thigh 
with  cords  ;  their  hands  loosened  from 
the  handcuffs,  were  pinioned  behind  them, 
and  a  white  night-cap  being  drawn  over 
each  of  their  faces,  they  were  placed  up¬ 
right,  with  their  fronts  towards  the  mast. 
Then  was  the  noose  silently  cast  on  their 
necks,  and  a  signal  being  given  by  the 
first  lieutenant,  about  twenty  stout  fellows 
seized  each  of  the  ropes.  One  instant’s, 
and  only  one  instant’s  pause  occurred,  for 
the  boatswain  piping  “  hoist  away,”  the 
executioners  ran  with  all  speed  towards 
the  poop ;  and  the  unfortunate  culprits, 
hurried  aloft  with  the  rapidity  of  thought, 
died  in  an  instant.  I  forced  myself  to 

f;aze  steadfastly  upon  the  whole  proceed- 
ng,  and  I  can  vouch,  that  not  so  much  as 
a  quiver,  or  motion  of  the  limb,  gave 
evidence  of  suffering  ;  it  seemed  to  me  to 
be  the  most  humane  execution  which  I 
had  ever  witnessed.  And  now  all  was 
over.  The  sailors  returned  to  their  births, 
and  we  to  our  transport ;  whilst  the  bo¬ 
dies  of  the  deserters  were  left  to  swing  in 
the  air  till  sunset. — Subaltern  in  Ame¬ 
rica _ Blackwood's  Magazine. 
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ANECDOTES  OF  FATHER 
O  LEARY. 

I  frequently  had  an  opportunity  of 
meeting,  at  my  father-in-law’s,  Mr.  Gro¬ 
gan’s,  where  he  often  dined,  a  most  worthy 
priest,  Father  O’Leary,  and  have  listened 
frequently  with  great  zest  to  anecdotes 
which  he  used  to  tell  with  a  quaint  yet 
spirited  humour  quite  unique.  His  man¬ 
ner,  his  air,  his  countenance,  all  bespoke 
wit,  talent,  and  a  good  heart.  I  liked 
his  company  excessively,  and  have  often 
regretted  L  did  not  cultivate  his  acquaint¬ 
ance  more,  or  recollect  his  witticisms 
better.  It  was  singular,  but  it  was  fact, 
that  even  before  Father  O’Leary  opened 
his  lips,  a  stranger  would  say,  u  that  is 
an  Irishman,”  and  at  the  same  time  guess 
him  to  be  a  priest- 

One  anecdote  in  particular  I  remember. 
Coming  from  St.  Omer,  he  told  us,  he 
stopped  a  few  days  to  visit  a  brother  priest 
in  the  town  of  Boulogne-sur-mer.  Here 
he  heard  of  a  great  curiosity  which  all  the 
people  were  running  to  see, — a  curious 
bear  that  some  fishermen  had  taken  at 
sea  out  of  a  wreck  ;  it  had  sense,  and  at¬ 
tempted  to  utter  a  sort  of  lingo  which  they 
called  patois ,  but  which  nobody  under¬ 
stood. 
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O’Leary  gave  his  six  sous  to  see  the 
wonder,  which  was  shown  at  the  porte 
by  candlelight,  and  was  a  very  odd  kind 
of  animal  no  doubt.  The  bear  had  been 
taught  a  hundred  tricks,  all  to  be  per¬ 
formed  at  the  keeper’s  word  of  command. 
It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  O’Leary 
saw  him,  and  the  bear  seemed  sulky ; 
the  keeper,  however,  with  a  short  spike  at 
the  end  of  a  pole,  made  him  move  about 
briskly.  He  marked  on  sand  what  o'clock 
it  was  with  his  paw,  and  distinguished 
the  men  and  women  in  a  very  comical 
way ;  in  fact,  our  priest  was  quite  di¬ 
verted,  The  beast  at  length  grew  tired  ; 
the  keeper  hit  him  with  the  pole ;  he 
stirred  a  little,  but  continued  quite  sullen : 
his  master  coaxed  him — no  !  he  would 
not  work  !  At  length,  the  brute  of  a 
keeper  gave  him  two  or  three  sharp  pricks 
with  the  goad,  when  he  roared  out  most 
tremendously,  and  rising  on  his  hind  legs, 
swore  at  his  tormentor  in  very  good  native 
Irish.  O’Leary  waited  no  longer,  but 
went  immediately  to  the  mayor,  whom  he 
informed  that  the  blackguards  of  fisher¬ 
men  had  sewed  up  a  poor  Irishman  in  a 
bear-skin,  and  were  showing  him  for  six 
sous  !  This  civic  dignitary,  who  had 
himself  seen  the  bear,  would  not  believe 
our  friend  ;  at  last  O’Leary  prevailed  on 
him  to  accompany  him  to  the  room.  On 
their  arrival  the  bear  was  still  upon  duty ; 
and  O’Leary,  stepping  up  to  him,  says, 
“  Gand  e  tha  hawn ,  Pat  ?”  (How  do 
you  do,  Pat  ?) — u  Slanger  a  manugouth ,” 
(Pretty  well,  thank’ee,)  says  the  bear. 
The  people  were  surprised  to  hear  how 
plainly  he  spoke  ;  but  the  mayor  directly 
ordered  him  to  be  ripped  up ;  and  after 
some  opposition  and  a  good  deal  of  diffi¬ 
culty,  Pat  stepped  forth  (stark  naked)  out 
of  the  bear-skin,  wherein  he  had  been 
fourteen  or  fifteen  days  most  cleverly 
stitched.  The  women  made  off ;  the 
men  stood  astonished  ;  and  the  mayor  or¬ 
dered  the  keepers  to  be  put  in  gaol  unless 
they  satisfied  him ;  but  that  was  presently 
done.  The  bear  afterwards  told  O’Leary 
that  he  was  very  well  fed,  and  did  not 
care  much  about  the  clothing,  only  they 
worked  him  too  hard.  The  fishermen 
had  found  him  at  sea  on  a  hen-coop, 
which  had  saved  him  from  going  to  the 
bottom  with  a  ship  wherein  he  had  a 
little  venture  of  dried  cod  from  Dungar- 
von,  and  which  was  bound  from  Water¬ 
ford  to  Bilboa.  He  could  not  speak  a 
word  of  any  language  but  Irish,  and  had 
never  been  at  sea  before.  The  fishermen 
had  brought  him  in,  fed  him  well,  and 
endeavoured  to  repay  themselves  by  show¬ 
ing  him  as  a  curiosity. 

O’Leary’s  mode  of  telling  this  story  was 
quite  admirable.  I  never  heard  any  anecdote 


(and  I  believe  this  one  to  have  been  true) 
related  with  so  much  genuine  drollery, 
which  was  enhanced  by  his  not  changing 
a  muscle  himself,  while  every  one  of  his 
hearers  was  in  a  paroxysm  of  laughter. 

Some  ideas  of  the  common  Irish  are  so 
strange,  and  uttered  so  unconsciously, 
that  in  the  mouths  of  any  other  people 
they  might  be  justly  considered  profane. 
In  those  of  my  countrymen,  however, 
such  expressions  are  idiomatic,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  spoken  without  the  least  idea  of 
profanity. 

The  present  Lord  Ventry  was  consi¬ 
dered,  before  his  father’s  death,  the  oldest 
heir- apparent  in  the  Irish  peerage,  to 
which  his  father  had  been  raised  in  1800, 
in  consequence  of  an  arrangement  made 
with  Lord  Castlereagh  at  the  time  of  the 
Union.  He  had  for  many  years  been 
bed-ridden,  and  had  advanced  to  a  very 
great  age  latterly  without  any  correspond¬ 
ing  utility  ;  yet  little  apprehensions  were 
entertained  of  his  speedy  dissolution. 

A  tenant  on  the  estate,  the  stability  of 
whose  lease  depended  entirely  on  the  son 
surviving  the  father,  and  who  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  doubt  which  of  them  might  die  of 
old  age  first,  said,  seriously  ,  to  the  heir- 
apparent,  but  without  the  slightest  idea  of 
any  sort  of  impropriety,  either  as  respect¬ 
ed  God  or  man, — 

“  Ah,  then,  Master  ’Squire  Mullins, 
isn’t  it  mighty  strange  that  my  poor  ould 
landlord  (heaven  preserve  his  noble  lord- 
ship  .!)  shou’d  lie  covered  up  in  the  bed 
all  this  time  past  ?  I  think,  plase  your 
honour,  that  it  wou’d  be  well  done,  to 
take  his  lordship  (Lord  bless  his  honour  !) 
up  to  the  tip-top  of  Crow-Patrick,  and 
hold  him  up  there  as  high  as  could  be — 
just  to  show  his  lordship  a  bit  to  the  Vir¬ 
gin  ;  for  I’m  sure,  plase  your  honour,  if 
God  Almighty  hadn’t  quite  forgot  his 
lordship,  he  would  have  taken  him  home 
to  himself  long  and  many  a  day  ago.” 

Barrington's  Personal  Sketches. 


THE  MEETING  OF  SHIPS. 

When  o’er  the  silent  seas  alone, 

For  days  and  nights  we’ve  cheerless  gone, 

Oh !  they  who’ve  felt  it,  know  how  sweet 
Some  sunny  morn  a  sail  to  meet. 

“  Ship  a  hoy !»  our  joyful  cry, 

Sparkling  at  once  is  every  eye, 

While,  answering  back,  the  sounds  we  hear, 

“  Ship  a  hoy  !  what  cheer,  what  cheer  1”  ^ 

Then  sails  are  back’d,  we  nearer  come, 

Kind  words  are  said  of  friends  and  home  : 

And  soon,  too  soon,  we  part  with  pain, 

T^o  sail  o’er  silent  seas  again.” 

A  set  of  Glees,  written  and com-posed  by  Thomas 
Moore,  Esq, 
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THE  WATCHMAN. 

Good  night,  good  night,  my  dearest, 

How  fast  the  moments  fly  ! 

’Tis  time  to  part,  thou  hearest 
That  hateful  watchman’s  cry. 

“  Past  twelve  o’clock!” — good  night! 

Yet  stay  a  moment  longer — 

Alas  !  why  is  it  so — 

The  wish  to  stay  grows  stronger, 

The  more  'tis  time  to  go. 

“  Past  one  o’clock  !”— good  night ! 

Now  wrap  thy  cloak  about  thee — 

The  hours  must  sure  go  wrong, 

For  when  they’re  past  without  thee. 

They’re  oh  !  ten  times  as  long. 

“  Past  two  o’clock  !”—  good  night ! 

Again  that  dreadful  warning  ! 

Had  ever  Time  such  plight  ! 

And,  see  the  sky — ’tis  morning — 

So  now,  indeed,  good  night ! 

“  Past  three  o’clock  !” — good  night ! 

Ibid. 


HABITS  OF  THE  WALRUS. 

When  I  was  at  Fuglenaes  I  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  seeing  the  remains  of  a  wal¬ 
rus,  which  was  lying  upon  the  shore  not 
far  from  the  Red  House.  This  had  been 
brought  from  Cherie  Island.  I  could  not 
help  remarking  the  extraordinary  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  hide,  which  at  present  is  ap¬ 
plied,  *1  believe,  to  no  other  use  than 
occasionally  as  matting  to  protect  the 
masts  of  vessels.  I  brought  with  me  to 
England  a  long  strip  of  it,  which,  after 
undergoing  the  usual  process,  would  seem 
to  be  well  adapted  for  carriage-traces  and 
braces,  from  its  superior  strength  to  other 
leather  now  used  for  this  purpose.  I 
have  lately  learnt,  that  it  is  likely  to  prove 
also  extremely  serviceable  for  the  purpose 
of  making  fire-buckets. 

Mr.  Colquhoun,  who  lately  returned 
from  an  expedition  to  Spitzbergen  and  the 
Finmark  coasts,  to  try  the  power  of  the 
Congreve  rocket  against  the  species  of 
whale  known  by  the  name  of  the  finner, 
informs  me  they  found  the  walrus  lying 
in  herds  of  many  hundreds  each,  on  the 
shores  of  Hope  and  Cherie  Islands,  and 
took  a  great  quantity  of  them.  The  most 
favourable  time  for  attacking  them  is 
when  the  tide  is  out,  and  they  are  repo¬ 
sing  on  the  rocks.  In  this  case,  if  the 
javelors  be  very  alert,  and  fortunate  enough 
to  kill  the  lower  ranks  of  them,  which 
lies  nearest  the  shore,  before  the  hindmost 
can  pass,  they  are  able  to  secure  the  whole ; 
as  the  walrus  when  on  shore  is  so  un¬ 
wieldy  a  creature,  that  it  cannot  get  over 
the  obstacles  thrown  in  its  way  by  the 
dead  bodies  of  its  companions,  and  falls 
in  thu  manner  a  prey  to  the  lance  of  the 
seamen.  It  does  not,  however,  die  tamely  ; 


and  perhaps  no  animal  offers  a  more  de¬ 
termined  resistance,  when  attacked  on  an 
element  where  they  are  incapable  of  ex¬ 
erting  their  prodigious  strength,  striking 
furiously  at  their  enemy,  and  continually 
turning  round  to  assist  their  companions 
in  distress.  When  an  alarm  of  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  an  enemy  is  given,  the  whole 
herd  makes  for  the  sea. 

When  they  reach  the  water,  they  tum¬ 
ble  in  as  expeditiously  as  possible  ;  but 
the  numbers  are  often  so  immense,  and 
the  size  of  the  animal  is  so  great,  that  a 
short  time  elapses  before  they  can  escape, 
from  want  of  space.  In  this  case,  those 
who  happen  to  be  in  the  rear,  being 
pressed  by  the  danger  behind  them,  and 
finding  their  way  blocked  up  by  their 
companions  in  front,  attempt,  by  means 
of  their  tusks,  to  force  their  way  through 
the  crowd  ;  and  several  that  have  been 
taken  at  the  time  by  means  of  the  boats, 
have  some  visible  proofs  of  the  hurry  of 
their  comrades,  in  the  numerous  wounds 
inflicted  on  their  hind-quarters. 

The  walrus,  however,  when  attacked  in 
the  water,  is  by  no  means  an  easy  animal 
to  kill,  offering  sometimes  a  successful 
resistance.  Instances  have  even  been 
known  of  their  staving  and  sinking  a  boat 
with  their  tusks. 

The  food  of  the  walrus  consists  of  mol* 
luscce  and  crustacece.  Fish  probably  does 
not  form  any  part  of  it,  and  it  is  not 
likely,  as  has  been  said,  that  they  prey 
upon  seals,  from  the  structure  of  their 
mouth.  The  principal  use  of  their  tusks 
is  probably  to  enable  them  to  detach  their 
food  from  the  ground  or  rocks.  They 
also  employ  them  for  the  purpose  of  se¬ 
curing  themselves  to  the  rocks  while  they 
sleep  ;  and  it  not  unfrequently  happens, 
that  during  their  sleep  the  tide  falls,  and 
leaves  them  suspended  by  their  tusks,  so 
that  they  are  unable  to  extricate  them¬ 
selves. 

More  than  one  instance  of  this,  I  was 
informed,  had  occurred  in  the  Magereo- 
sund.  Though  the  value  of  the  ivory 
and  oil  obtained  from  the  walrus  has  lat¬ 
terly  suffered  a  considerable  depreciation, 
the  fishery  is  still  a  very  lucrative  one  ; 
and  the  distance  from  Finmark  to  the  seat 
of  it  not  being  great,  two  voyages  may  be 
made  sometimes  in  the  course  of  the  sea¬ 
son.  The  oil  derived  from  the  fat  of  the 
animal,  as  well  as  the  ivory  from  the 
tusks,  are  of  a  very  fine  quality. 

A  Winter  in  Lapland. 


BILLIARDS.1 

Billiards  we  admit  to  be  a  beautiful 
game  ;  a  man  may  wile  away  an  hour  or 
two  of  a  winter’s  evening  at  them  plea- 
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santly  enough  with  a  friend  ;  he  may  also 
enjoy  himself  as  a  spectator,  especially 
where  the  players  are  old  hands,  and  wield 
their  tools  as  magicians  do  their  wands  ; 
he  may  even  play  for  the  game — of  course 
there  can  be  but  little  damage  in  that — 
with  any  apparently  casual  visitant  to  the 
room.  If  he  go  further,  if  he  play  for  a 
stake,  whether  he  win  or  lose,  let  us  be¬ 
seech  him  never  to  make  a  companion  of 
any  acquaintance  picked  up  at  the  billiard- 
table.  Many  of  its  visiters  are,  it  cannot 
be  denied,  liegemen  and  true ;  but  the 
chance  is,  that  out  of  ten  associates,  ga¬ 
thered  from  such  places,  nine  will  prove 
scoundrels.  They  frequently  are  the 
jeckalls  of  “greater  beasts  of  prey,”  and 
lead  the  ardent  novice  into  “  dens  of  de¬ 
struction.” — “  Pray  you  avoid  them.” 

If  our  reader  be  young — if  he  have  not 
yet  published  a  beard — we  entreat  him  to 
believe,  that  we  feel  a  fatherly  consider¬ 
ation  for  his  welfare,  and  are  influenced 
by  the  dictates  of  experience  in  what  we 
are  about  to  say  to  him.  Young  man — 
our  dear  boy — if  you  are  yet  no  billiard- 
player,  chase  from  your  heart  the  first  in¬ 
cipient  wish  you  feel  of  being  one.  Stran¬ 
gle  that  snake,  the  ambition  of  becoming 
a  fine  marksman  at  the  balls,  in  your  bo¬ 
som  ;  or,  mark  our  words,  you  will  rue 
it.  Billiards  require  a  nice  hand,  an  ac¬ 
curate  eye,  the  patience  of  Job,  and  un¬ 
remitting  practice ;  without  these  you 
will  never  be  a  player.  The  ascent  to 
perfection  at  the  table  is  a  work  of  long 
toil  and  trouble  ;  when  you  have  reached 
the  wished-for  goal — and  it  is  one  thou¬ 
sand  chances  to  one  against  your  so  doing 
— you  will  look  back  with  bitterness  at 
the  time  lost  and  tire  means  used  in  at¬ 
taining  it.  Ergo,  be  no  billiard-player. 

To  the  man  whose  hand  is  familiarized 
with  the  cue,  we  shall  not  attempt  to 
preach.  If  we  had  any  desire  to  wean 
him  from  his  visits  to  the  green  board,  we 
should  npt  attempt  to  do  so ;  for  were  we 
gifted  with  the  eloquence  of  the  silver- 
tongued  Nestor,  in  eleven  cases  out  of  a 
dozen  we  verily  believe  our  endeavours 
would  prove  abortive  ;  we  are  too  sensible 
of  its  infatuations.  Long  customs,  says 
Dr.  Johnson,  are  not  easily  broken:  he 
that  attempts  to  change  the  course  of  his 
own  life  often  labours  in  vain  :  and  how 
shall  we  do  that  for  others  v  hich  we  are 
seldom  able  to  do  for  ourselves  ? 

Every  Night  Book. 


®tje  ©arttrem-. 

“  I  awl  but  a  Gatherer  atui  disposer  of  other 
lueii’s  Stuff.*’—  WotlASH. 

Lord  MansfIeId  went  the  Shrewsbury 
circuit ;  and  having  been  asked  to  dinner 


by  the  Mayor  of  the  town,  his  lordship 
observing  an  antique  clock  in  the  room, 
observed  to  the  Mayor,  “  that  he  supposed 
Sir  John  Falstatf  fought  by  that  clock,” 
to  which  the  Mayor  replied,  “  He  could 
not  tell,  for  he  had,  not  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  Sir  John”  —  Lord  Mansfield 
then  tried  his  host  on  another  subject, 
and  remarked,  “  that  the  town  appeared 
very  old”' — to  which  the  Mayor  replied, 
“  it  was  always  so,  please  your  lord- 
ship, .” 

.  ■  . . 

A  t  the  late  Limerick  assizes,  P.  Magrath 
was  tried  for  stealing  a  great  coat.  After 
this  fact  had  been  proved,  the  judge  called 
on  him  for  his  defence,  when  the  prisoner 
addressed  the  court: — “My  Lord,  he 
saw  what  a  bad  way  I  was  in  for  clothes, 
being  almost  naked,  and  he  said,  ‘  I 
would  advise  you,  Pat,  the  first  coat  or 
blanket  you  get  to  throw  it  over  your 
shoulders.’  1  did  so  my  Lord,  and  now 
he  is  prosecuting  me  for  following  his 
own  bad  advice— and  this  is  my  defence, 
plase  your  Reverence’s  Lordship.”  The 
court  was  convulsed  with  laughter. 


An  old  gentleman  who  to  great  general 
timidity,  added  an  absolute  horror  of 
fire-arms,  riding  one  day  in  a  stage-coach, 
suddenly  felt  something  hard  at  the  back 
of  the  seat  on  which  he  was  sitting, 
which  the  application  of  his  fingers  con¬ 
vinced  him  was  a  gun.  Instantly,  and 
without  any  explanation,  he  thrust  his 
head  and  body  through  the  window,  and 
with  the  strongest  appearance  of  horror 
and  alarm,  called  to  the  coachman  to  let 
him  out.’  Being  interrogated  as  to  the 
cause  of  his  fright,  he  replied,  that  there 
was  “  a  gun  in  the  coach.”  “  You  are 
mistaken,”  said  one  of  his  fellow  passen¬ 
gers,  “  there  is  no  guh  in  the  coach.” 
“  Don’t  tell  me,  Sir,”  rejoined  the  terri¬ 
fied  old  man,  “  there  is.”  “  I  assure 
you  there  is  not.”  “  Coachman,  let  me 
out,  I  say  there  is  a  gun,  I  feel  it,” 
“  Pray,  my  dear  Sir,”  said  the  other, 
“  do  not  be  alarmed,  I  repeat  my  assur¬ 
ance,  that  there  is  no  gun  in  the  coach, 
it  is  only  a  blunderbuss.” 

The  number  of  volumes  in  the  university 
library  at  Cambridge  has  never  been  as¬ 
certained  ;  but  Dr.  Farmer,  when  librar 
rian,  counted  the  number  of  authors,  and 
they  amounted  at  that  time  to  upwards 
of  100,000. 
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Sett's  (Castle,  jRortutel). 


Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  event  in 
the  histoiy  of  that  very  ancient  city,  Nor¬ 
wich,  was  the  rebellion  of  1549,  in  the 
reign  of  King  Edward  VI.  It  was  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  enclosure  of  abbey  lands, 
commons,  and  other  waste  grounds, 
whereby  the  poor  were  deprived  of  the  ac¬ 
customed  pasturage  of  their  cattle,  and 
consequently  greatly  distressed.  The 
leader  of  the  populace  in  this  great  rebel¬ 
lion  was  one  Kett,  (Robert,)  a  tanner,  of 
Windham,  who,  it  seems,  was  chosen  by 
them  as  their  captain,  from  his  bold¬ 
ness  in  avenging  a  private  injury  done 
him  by  a  Master  Flowerdew,  of  Hether- 
sett.  William  Kett,  his  brother,  a  butcher 
in  the  same  town  with  Robert,  joined 
him,  as  did  also  a  great  number  of  the 
worst  description  of  the  lower  orders  of 
people.  They  proceeded  to  Norwich, 
committing  great  ravages  in  all  the  vil¬ 
lages  through  which  they  passed,  were 
joined  by  many  malcontents  from  the 
city,  and  encamped  on  Moushold-hill  and 
heath,  just  overlooking  it  on  the  east. 
Part  of  this  domain  was  called  St.  Leo- 
nard’s-hill,  from  a  piiory  which  had  for¬ 
merly  stood  there,  upon  the  site  of  which 
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the  earl  of  Surrey  built  a  stately  palace, 
and  termed  it  Mount  Surrey  ;  of  this,  and 
of  St.  Michael’s  Chapel,  (ever  since  called 
Kelt’s  Castle,)  the  rebel  and  his  followers 
took  possession,  destroying  every  thing 
they  found  therein,  and  converting  the 
palacq  into  a  prison.  These  rebels  styled 
themselves  the  king’s  friends  and  depu¬ 
ties,  and  Robert  Kett  presided  at  a 
mock  court  of  justice,  held  under  a  tree, 
termed  the  oak  of  reformation ,  of  which 
there  is  not  only  no  vestige  left,  but  even 
not  a  tradition  as  to  the  place  where  it 
stood.  Here  they  had  divine  service 
morning  and  evening,  having  obliged  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Coniers,  minister  of  St. 
Martin's-on-the-Plain,  to  become  their 
chaplain.  Their  numbers  increased  to 
1 6,000  ;  and  as  they  were  very  desperate 
men,  had  a  most  commanding  station, 
their  camp  strongly  fortified,  and  needed 
neither  ammunition  nor  food,  they  did 
great  injury  with  their  cannon  to  the  city 
below  them,  and  many  times  entered  it, 
and  made  vast  havoc  and  bloodshed.  The 
king  sent  the  marquis  of  Northampton 
with  a  strong  force  to  the  relief  of  the 
citizens  ;  but  the  night  after  their  arrival, 
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the  rebels  assaulted  and  entered  the  city, 
but  retreated,  having  lost  300  men.  Next 
day,  being  the  first  of  August,  a  dreadful 
battle  ensued  on  St.  Martin’s  Plain  ;  the 
slaughter  was  great  on  both  sides,  lord 
Sheffield  was  killed  with  a  club,  the  trai¬ 
tors  broke  into  the  city  every  way,  obliged 
the  marquis  and  his  forces  to  retire,  and 
firing  the  town,  (which,  but  for  a  provi¬ 
dential  heavy  fall  of  rain,  would  have 
been  burnt  to  the  ground,)  took  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  plundering  its  unhappy  in¬ 
habitants  of  their  most  valuable  posses¬ 
sions.  The  king  soon  after  despatched 
John  Dudley,  earl  of  Warwick,  to  Nor¬ 
wich,  which  being  now  in  the  hands  of 
Kett,  he  refused  coming  to  any  terms, 
rejected  the  offer  of  pardon,  and  obliged 
the  earl  to  storm  the  city,  when  the  re¬ 
bels  were  at  length  obliged  to  flee,  leaving 
130  dead  on  the  spot.  The  next  day 
hostilities  recommenced,  when  the  ruffians 
fired  the  houses  in  many  places,  and  much 
property  and  two  parishes  were  destroyed. 
The  day  after,  (August  26th,)  Warwick 
received  a  reinforcement  of  1,400  Swit¬ 
zers,  which  much  alarmed  the  rebels, 
who,  however,  endeavoured  to  keep  up 
their  courage  by  such  equivocating  pro¬ 
phecies  as  these : — 

“  The  country  gnotfes,  Hob,  Dick,  and  Hick. 
With  clubs  and  clovvted  shoon, 

Shall  fill  the  vale 
Of  Dussin’s  dale 
With  slaughtered  bodies  soon.” 

And, 

”  The  heedless  men  within  the  dale. 

Shall  there  be  slain,  both  great  and  smale.” 

Not  having  an  idea  that  these  dog-rhymes 
might  apply  as  equally  to  themselves  as 
to  those  they  fought  against.  Owing  to 
the  prudence  of  Warwick  and  Captain 
Drury,  a  signal  defeat  overtook  the  trai¬ 
tors,  of  whom  3,500  were  killed,  and  a 
great  number  wounded.  To  another  in¬ 
trenched  party  of  rebels,  who  seemed  de¬ 
termined  to  hold  out  to  the  last,  the  king’s 
pardon  was  offered,  and,  after  being  read 
to,  was  accepted  by  them.  The  next  day 
Kett  was  seized,  who,  with  his  brother 
and  nine  other  ringleaders,  being  found 
guilty  (before  a  special  assize  held  at  the 
castle  before  the  earl  and  other  magis¬ 
trates)  of  high  treason  and  rebellion,  were 
thus  punished -The  two  Ketts  were 
sent  to  the  Tower  ;  u  the  other  nine  were 
carried  to  the  oak  of  reformation,  upon 
which  they  were  hanged  up,  presently  cut 
down  again,  their  bowels  pulled  out  and 
burned  before  their  faces,  their  bodies  be¬ 
headed  and  quartered,  and  their  heads  and 
quarters  set  upon  poles,  on  the  tops  of 
towers  and  gates,  as  a  terror  to  others. 
Thirty  were  executed  in  like  manner  at 


the  gallows  without  Magdalen-gate,  forty 
at  the  gallows  in  the  market-place,  and 
many  in  other  places  ;  so  that  in  the 
whole  three  hundred  suffered  death.” 
Thu3  ended  this  terrible  rebellion,  and 
such  was  the  fate  of  these  misguided  men. 
As  to  Robert  and  William  Kett,  their 
trial  came  on  in  London  for  high-treason 
and  rebellion,  the  29th  of  the  following 
November,  and  being  found  guilty,  the 
former  was  drawn  up  from  the  foot  of 
Norwich  Castle  to  a  gibbet  erected  on  the 
top,  and  there  left  hanging  alive  till  he 
died  of  hunger,  and  his  body,  when  de¬ 
cayed,  fell  down  ;  and  a  similar  punish¬ 
ment  was  inflicted  upon  William,  the 
place  of  whose  suspension  was  the  steeple 
of  Wymondham  church,  his  own  town 
and  place  of  residence  being  Wymond¬ 
ham.  This  rebellion  lasted  from  the  7th 
of  July,  a.  D.  1549,  to  the  following  26th 
of  August ;  and  along  with  Devonshire 
and  Cornish  rebellions,  existing  nearly  at 
the  same  time,  cost  King  Edward 
27,330/.  7 s.  Id. 

The  engraving  represents  the  only  re¬ 
maining  wall  of  Kett’s  Castle,  upon 
Moushold-heath,  as  seen  from  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  hill,  St.  James’s.  St.  Michael’s 
chapel  was  founded  by  Bishop  Herbert, 
in  the  place  of  one  bearing  the  same  name 
upon  Tombland,  which  he  pulled  down, 
and  probably  was  not  more  than  fifteen 
yards  long  and  six  wide :  a  little  to  the 
south  of  it,  on  an  opposite  hill,  stood  the 
church  and  priory  of  St.  Leonard,  founded 
by  the  same  prelate  before  he  built  the 
cathedral.  All  that  now  remains  of  the 
earl  of  Surrey’s  palace  is  an  old  piece  of 
stone  wall,  in  which  is  an  arch,  and  near 
it  a  small  farmhouse,  the  site  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  buildings  being  ploughed  over.  A 
short  time  since,  an  ancient  well  was  dis¬ 
covered  thereabouts,  and  from  it  was 
brought  up  a  boatswain's  whistle  of  solid 
gold.  M.  L.  B. 

HOPE.  V 

f  For  the  Mirror  ) 

Mark  happy  childhood’s  cherub  smile. 

And  eye  with  pleasure  dancing, 

’Tis  Hope  that  prompts  the  merry  wile 
Each  promis’d  joy  enhancing. 

Enchanting  Hope  !  thy  warmest  glow 
Gilds  youth’s  delightful  season 

Bids  the  gay  future  joys  bestow. 

And  lulls  the  voice  of  reason. 

Waft  thy  gay  pinions  toward  the  skies 
And  point  thy  fairy  finger 

To  where  our  every  thought  should  rise. 

While  yet  on  earth  we  linger. 

That  smiie  will  ne’er  delusive  prove 
With  heavenly  radiance  beaming— 

But  fix  our  waud’ring  thoughts  above. 

And  realize  our  dreaming.  A-  R. 
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POWER  AND  INFLUENCE  OF 
ORATORS. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

The  Greek  and  Roman  orators,  who 
sometimes  had  occasion  to  deliver  long 
orations,  and  all  from  memory,  took 
pain3  to  fix  in  their  minds  a  series  of  ob¬ 
jects  or  places  naturally  connected,  such 
as  the  contiguous  houses  in  a  street,  or 
the  contiguous  apartments  in  a  house. 
By  long  habit,  these  places  were  so  ar¬ 
ranged  in  the  mind,  that  when  the  first 
place  occurred  to  them,  it  introduced  the 
idea  of  the  second,  and  the  second  the 
third,  and  so  forward  ;  even  as  when  the 
first  letter  of  the  alphabet,  or  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  wellknown  tune,  suggest  the 
subsequent  letters  and  notes  in  the  proper 
order.  Then  the  orator  connected  the 
first  head  of  his  discourse  with  the  first 
of  these  places,  the  second  with  the  se¬ 
cond,  &c.,  by  thinking  of  both  at  the 
same  time.  And  thus  they  were  enabled 
to  recollect  without  confusion,  all  the 
parts  of  the  longest  discourse.  This  was 
called  artificial  memory.  Cicero  and 
Quintilian  both  speak  of  it,  but  it  seems 
indeed  to  have  been  a  laborious  way  of 
improving  memory,  as  Quintilian  him¬ 
self  acknowledges.  In  allusion  to  it,  we 
still  call  the  parts  of  a  discourse  places 
or  topics ,  and  say,  in  the  first  place,  in 
the  second  place,  &c. 

The  surprising  and  almost  incredible 
power  of  action  has  been  known  at  all 
times.  Cicero  tells  us,  “  that  it  does  not 
so  much  matter  what  an  orator  says,  as 
how  he  says  it.”  Horace,  in  his  Art  of 
Poetry ,  is  no  less  explicit  in  setting  forth 
its  vast  influence  on  mankind  : — 

With  those  who  laugh,  our  social  jov  appears  : 
With  those  who  mourn,  we  sympathize  in  tears. 
If  you  would  have  me  weep,  begin  the  strain, 
Then  l  shall  feel  your  sorrows  :  feel  your  pain. 

Plutarch  says,  a  that  the  least  gesture, 
the  least  nod,  or  token  of  a  man  held  in 
public  estimation,  will  be  more  regarded 
than  the  elaborate  orations  of  those  of  no 
character.”  Instances  of  this  truth  are 
not  wanting;  it  is  fully  exemplified  in 
almost  every  meeting  or  assembly  of  men, 
where  there  are  some  who  command  the 
attention  of  the  rest,  whenever  they  please 
to  open  their  mouths,  whilst  others  may 
talk  themselves  hoarse  without  any  notice 
taken  of  them.  Hence  it  may  be  in¬ 
ferred  arose  the  common  phrase  of  being 
well  or  ill  heard ;  the  consequence 
whereof  must  be  sensibly  felt  by  every 
person  who  speaks  in  company,  much 
more  in  a  public  assembly.  The  capacity 
or  ability  in  public  speaking,  creates  an 
opinion  of  power  and  virtue  ;  the  words 
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and  actions  of  the  person  thus  esteemed, 
receive  the  most  favourable  impression, 
and  this  opinion  when  it  becomes  general 
of  any  man,  constitutes  what  we  call 
popularity,  which  whoever  hath  attained, 
may  with  great  facility  procure  anything 
which  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  people  to 
confer  on  him,  may  persuade  them  to,  or 
dissuade  them  from  any  purposes.  What¬ 
ever  he  affirms,  they  will  believe  ;  what¬ 
ever  he  affects  they  will  hope  ;  whatever 
he  commands,  they  will  execute.  In  this 
light,  Virgil  introduces  a  man  of  autho¬ 
rity  pacifying  a  tumult,  one  of  the  finest 
pictures  in  the  whole  JEncid. 

As  when  in  tumults  rise  th’  ignoble  crowd, 

Mad  are  their  motions,  and  their  tongues  are 
loud : 

And  stones  and  brands  in  rattling  vollies  fly, 

And  all  the  rustic  arms  that  fury  can  supply; 

If  then  some  grave  and  pious  man  appear, 

They  hush  their  noise,  and  lend  a  list’ning  ear ; 
He  soothes  with  sober  words  their  angry  mood. 
And  quenches  their  innate  desire  of  blood. 

Dryden. 

Again,  we  read  in  Machiavel,  that  when 
the  Florentines  in  a  violent  commotion 
had  slain  Pogolantanio  Soderini,  and  ran 
in  a  tumult  to  his  house  with  intention 
to  plunder  it,  his  brother,  Francisco, 
bishop  of  Volterra,  who  was  accidentally 
there,  marching  out  into  the  crowd  in 
his  episcopal  robes,  by  the  majesty  of 
his  person,  and  the  dignity  of  his  beha¬ 
viour,  restrained  them  from  further  out¬ 
rage,  and  prevailed  with  them  to  return 
peaceably  home.  And  in  another  place, 
the  same  author  observes,  that  Hannibal 
could  have  kept  so  vast  an  army  of  dif¬ 
ferent  nations  in  such  exact  discipline, 
and  free  from  mutiny  and  desertion,  by 
his  great  reputation  and  authority  only. 

F.  R.  Y. 


THE  LADY’S  SONG  FOR  HER  LOVER. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

“  Tbv  memory  abides  in  my  heart,  as  ‘  an  apple 
of  gold  in  a  picture  of  silver.’  Anon. 

Those  darkling  locks,  that  grac’d  a  brow 
Pure  as  the  orange-flower’s  snow, 

Are  laid  in  dust.  I  weep. 

Those  eyes,  whose  radiancy  was  heav’n, 

Whose  loving  light  to  me  was  giv’n. 

Are  clos’d  in  dreamless  sleep  ! 

Dearest !  metbinks  1  almost  sec 
Their  long,  deep,  languid  gaze  on  me. 

Still  fondly  turn’d  ;  thy  cheek 
Is  lighted  yet; — a  living  .smile 
Ton  sweet,  doth  linger  there  awhile  . 

My  brother,  speak — oh,  speak. 

Alas  !  that  voice  is  hush'd,  whose  tone 
Made  my  rapt  spirit  all  thine  own  ; 

And  from  thine  angel  breast 
The  gen’rous  soul  hath  sped  ;  that  frame 
Where  neither  sin  nor  sorrow  came. 

Is  stretch'd  in  endless  rest! 
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Uow  glorious,  how  sweet,  wert  thou 
Brother ! — I  dare  not  dream  on  now 
It!  my  wild  agony. 

I  ever  deem’d  thou  wert  not  made 
All  light  and  beauty,  that  the  shade 
Of  earth,  should  darken  thee. 

1  ever  deem’d  thou  wert  above 
This  world  ;  1  felt,  an  angel  love 
Thou  shone,  to  my  young  breast. 

Boor  youth,  thou  priz’d,  thou  toil’d  for  me, 
Dreaming  thy  guerdon  /  should  be, 

But  thou  didst  pass  to  rest ; 

Thy  sweetness,  loveliness,  and  truth, 

Thy  cultur’d  soul,  thy  sinless  youth, 

Had  pleaded  all  for  thee  ; 

So  thou,  at  once  from  pain  and  care 
Wert  call’d  by  pitying  Heav’n,  to  share 
Its  Immortality . 

But  oh  !  to  dream  I  cannot  brook 
On  each  dear  word  of  thine, — each  look 
Once  madly  eloquent; 

I  dare  not  seek  each  treasur’d  token 
Of  sweetest  love,  or  straight  were  broken, 

A  heart  too  nearly  rent. 

Oh  1  cherish'd, — e'en  in  death  ! — to  me. 

As  thou  hast  been,  none  e’er  may  be  ! 

4  nd  1  would  rather  crave 
To  share,  than  wed,  (since  this  wrung  heart  • 
May  never  more  in  love  take  part,) 

My  Brother’s  early  grave. 

Yes,  my  young  Brother  f— yes  !— to  lie 
VI  here  thou  art  laid,  — to  sleep,— to  die 
Since  thou  hast  died,— were  sweet  ; 

And  soon  life’s  shadowy  joys, — its  woes, 

Too  darkly  true,  with  me  will  close, 

And  we  again  shall  meet : 

Not  as  we’ve  met  on  earth,  ’mid  fears 
And  griefs,  and  darknesses,  and  tears  ; 

To  part  for  months  ;  to  roam 
Disconsolate  asunder.— No ! 

But  in  the  peace  and  cloudless  glow 
Of  thine  own  spirit  home. 

Therefore,  1  speak  not  of  regret 
That  thou  a;t  gone  :  of  ills  that  yet 
Must  ice  my  harrow’d  heart: 

I  love  thee  still!  and  if  1  w  eep, 

It  is  that  in  thy  hallow’d  sleep 
I  hear  not  now  a  part. 

O  Brother  !  Brother!  shouhist  thou  know 
In  tearless  lands,  the  bitter  wee 
Thy  loss  hath  brought  to  me, 

Then  come  :  and  on  thine  angel  wings 
Bear  one,  whose  spirit  upward  springs 
To  Immortality. 

M.  L.  B. 


Hetra&pectibt  0lcamitgs. 


QUEEN  ELIZABETH  TO  LADY  LEICES¬ 
TER  (ONE  OF  HER  MAIDS  OF  ho¬ 
nour)  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  HER  SON. 

My  owne  crowe  *  harme  not  thieselfe  for 
booties  helpe  but  shew  a  good  example 
to  comfort  your  dolorous  yoke  fellowe. 

*  Crowe,  a  term  of  familiarity  used  by  tlie 
Queen  to  this  lady,  whose  father  suffered  with 
Queen  Anna  Holey  a. 


Althoughe  we  have  deferred  longer  to 
represent  to  you  our  greeved  thoughtes, 
because  we  liked  ful  il  to  yelde  you  the 
first  reflection  of  misfortunes  whom  we 
have  alwaies  rather  thoughte  to  cherishe 
and  comforte  ;  yet  knowinge  now  neces¬ 
sity  must  bringe  it  to  your  eares  and 
nature  consequently  must  move  both 
griefe  and  passion  in  your  harte ;  wre 
have  resolved  no  longer  to  smother  either 
ouer  care  for  your  sorrows,  or  sympathy 
of  ouer  griefe  for  his  losse,  wherein  if  it 
be  true  that  societie,  in  sorrowe,  workes 
dimynution,  we  do  assure  you,  by  this 
true  messenger  of  ouer  mynde,  that  nature 
can  have  stirred  noe  more  dolorous  affec¬ 
tion  in  you  (as  a  mother  for  a  deare  sonne) 
than  gratefulness  and  memory  of  his  ser¬ 
vices  past  hath  wrought  in  us  his  sove- 
raigne,  apprehension  of  our  misse  of  so 
worthie  a  servante,  but  now  that  nature’s 
common  worke  is  done,  and  he  that  was 
borne  to  die  hath  paide  his  tribute,  let 
that  Christian  discretion  steil  the  flux  of 
your  immoderate  greefinge  which  hath 
instructed  you  both  bie  example  and 
knowledge,  that  nothing  of  this  kind  hath 
happened  but  bie  Godes  divine  provi¬ 
dence,  and  let  these  lines  from  your  love- 
ing  and  gratious  soveraigno  serve  to  as¬ 
sure  youe,  that  there  shalle  ever  appeare 
the  livelie  characters  of  our  estimaceon  of 
him,  that  was  in  ouer  gratious  care  of 
youe,  and  you  that  are  lefte  in  valuing 
rightelie  all  theire  faithful  and  honest 
endeavours ;  more  at  this  time  we  will  not 
write  of  this  unpleasante  subjecte,  but 
have  dispatched  this  gentleman  to  visite 
both  youfir  lord  and  you,  to  condole  with 
you  in  the  true  sence  of  youer  losse,  and 
praise  you,  that  the  world  maie  see  that 
what  tyme  cureth  in  weak  myndes,  that 
discretion  and  moderatyon  helpeth  in 
yours,  in  this  accident  where  there  is  so 
just  cause  to  demonstrate  true  patience 
and  moderatyon. 

Geoven  at  our  Manor  of  llichmonde 
the  22nd  of  September,  in  the  39  yeare 
of  our  reigne,  1597- 

T.  W.  C. 


No.  XXXIX. 


THE  GEOLOGIST  AND  ANTI¬ 
QUARIAN. 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

My  friend,  Dr.  Gregory  Grubworm, 
F.  R.  S.  Member  of  the  Royal  Academy 
;of  Sciences  at  Paris  and  Prussia,  Fellow 
of  the  Antiquarian  Society  of  London, 
and  the  Lord  knows  how  many  other  so¬ 
cieties,  has,  after  a  great  many  years  of 
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anxious  study,  made  several  "rand  dis¬ 
coveries  in  the  arts,  which  he  is  convinced 
will  greatly  benefit  mankind.  As,  how¬ 
ever,  the  doctor  is  extremely  shy  of  dis¬ 
closing  these  arcana  during  his  life, 
(though  he  faithfully  promises  to  leave 
all  his  papers  for  publication  after  his  de¬ 
cease,)  the  reader  will  probably  not  feel 
displeased  to  have  an  account  of  his  re¬ 
cent  invention  for  discovering  gold  and 
silver  buried  in  the  earth.  Of  this  inva¬ 
luable  secret  I  should,  perhaps,  never 
have  been  informed,  but  accidentally 
calling  upon  my  friend  the  other  day,  I 
found  him  warmly  engaged  in  a  dispute 
with  Professor  Mouldy,  Member  of  the 
Geological  Society  of  Amsterdam.  To 
give  the  reader  the  whole  of  the  arguments 
employed  by  these  learned  antagonists 
would  be  more  diffuse  than  delectable ; 
suffice  it  therefore  to  confine  ourselves  to 
the  main  point,  the  new  invention  ;  and 
in  order  not  to  lessen  the  value  of  this 
notable  plan,  I  shall  give  it  as  nearly  in 
the  very  words  of  the  doctor  as  my  me. 
morv  will  permit. 

To  convince  you,  brother  Mouldy,  that 
your  theories  upon  the  nature  of  soils, 
&c.  are  extremely  fallacious,  (although 
contrary  to  my  general  system  of  never, 
during  my  life,  divulging  any  of  my  in¬ 
estimable  plans,  of  which,  however,  at 
my  death  I  shall  bequeath  a  written  le¬ 
gacy  to  mankind.)  I  will  now  give  you 
my  invention  of  the  diving-rod  for  tracing 
out  the  precious  metals  hidden  under 
ground,  and  it  is  the  more  valuable  for  its 
extreme  simplicity.  Procure  two  hard 
twigs,  of  the  same  year’s  growth,  and 
from  the  same  branch  ;  to  the  one,  at  the 
end,  affix  a  piece  of  gold,  to  the  other,  a 
piece  of  silver  ;  carry  your  rods  exactly 
level  in  your  hand,  one  yard  above  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  whenever  you 
come  where  there  is  gold,  that  rod  so 
tipped  is  attracted,  and  adheres  to  the 
earth  ;  if  there  be  silver,  the  other  end  is 
similarly  attracted.  You  have  then  only 
to  dig  out  the  treasure  ;  and  whenever 
you  want  money,  search  diligently  by  the 
rod,  and  get  as  much  as  you  can  find. 
Thus,  sir,  I  have  proved  your  theories 
utterly  inadequate  to  such  a  grand  inven¬ 
tion,  and  T  will  now  show  you  how  ser¬ 
viceable  I  have  made  geological  and  anti¬ 
quarian  skill  when  combined. 

u  My  first  experiment  was  made  at 
Windsor  Forest,  where  it  is  supposed  the 
Romans  anciently  had  a  camp  Well, 
sir,  in  less  than  ten  minutes  my  silver- 
tipped  twig  pointed  to  the  ground,  and 
(taking  it  from  the  mantle-piece)  T  dug 
up  this  silver  horseshoe,  an  invaluable 
relic  of  antiquity,  which  f  can  prove  be¬ 
longed  to  Ccesar's  own  horse ,  for  the 


three  following  reasons  1st,  Tt  is  the 
shoe  of  fi  horse ,  and  not  of  a  more,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  longer  and  broader  than  mare's 
shoes  were  allowed  by  the  Roman  law. 
2nd,  It  is  the  shoe  of  a  Roman  horse,  be¬ 
cause  you  can  just  see  the  tip  of  the 
eagle  s  wing  (which  bird  formed  their 
standard)  near  the  left  corner.  No  doubt 
the  whole  eagle  was  originally  there, 
though  now  defaced  by  time  and  rust. 
Take  this  microscope  and  convince  your¬ 
self.  3rd.  That  it  was  Caesar’s  own 
horse. ,  is  evident  from  the  number  of  holes 
for  the  nails  ;  the  plebeians  and  common 
soldiers  were  allowed  only  seven  nails  in 
each  shoe  ;  the  patricians,  senators,  and 
officers  were  indulged  with  eight ;  but  as 
here  are  no  less  than  nine  perfect,  holes, 
we  may  assume  it  was  certainlv  tho  shoe 
of  the  commander-in-chief’s  horse.” 

Thus  far  T)r.  Grubworm,  geologv.  and 
logic ;  and  if  my  readers  have  not  by 
this  time  dropped  off  one  bv  one.  T  can 
only  thank  them  for  their  kind  patience, 
and  promise  them  in  return  as  true  an 
account  of  the  forthcoming  argument  be¬ 
tween  my  friend  and  another  learned  pro¬ 
fessor  (which  is  expected  to  take  place 
next  month)  as  I  can  possibly  collect. 

Jacobus. 

STfie  Sffopograptjer. 

No.  XXIII. 

WHITTINGTON’S  STONE. 

(  To  the  Editor  o  f  the  Mirror. ) 

Str, — The  legend  of  Whittington  and 
bis  cat  is,  I  imagine,  pretty  universally 
known.  It  is  there  stated  (I  write  only 
from  memory)  that  the  hero  of  the  story, 
flying  from  the  persecutions  of  the  domi¬ 
neering  cook  maid,  had  proceeded  as  far 
as  Highgate  on  bis  wav  homeward,  when 
being  fatigued  he  sat  down  upon  a  stone 
by  the  roadside,  and  whilst  pondering 
over  the  many  events  and  circumstances 
that  had  occurred  to  him  from  his  earliest 
remembrance  to  that  moment.,  he  was 
aroused  from  his  reverie  by  the  cheering 
sound  of  Bow  bells,  which  to  his  fanciful 
mind  seemed  to  say, 

“  Turn  naain,  turn  asra:n  Wi  iUington, 

Tlirice  Lord  Mayor  of  London.’’ 

How  far  the  tradition  mav  be  consonant 
with  truth  T  do  not  pretend  to  affirm,  but 
it  is  an  unquestionable  fact  that  a  Richard 
Whittington  was  “thrice  Lord  Mayor  of 
London.” 

A  stone  has  been  placed  on  the  spot 
where  it  is  said  he  heard  thos.e  sounds 
which  induced  him  to  return  and  put  up 
with  the  threats  and  blows  of  his  tormen- 
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tor ;  indulging  in  the  pleasing  idea  of  one 
day  realizing  that  state  of  pomp  and  great¬ 
ness  Row  bells  had  taught  him  to  anti¬ 
cipate. 

Those  who  are  accustomed  to  extend 
their  peregrinations  to  that  neighbourhood, 
as  well  as  those  who  are  located  near  the 
spot,  are  probably  well  acquainted  with 
it ;  but  as  many  of  your  numerous  readers 
are,  doubtless,  uninformed  of  the  existence 
of  such  a  monument,  I  trusf  this  notice 
will  not  prove  unacceptable.  It  stands 
on  the  west  side  of  the  road,  leading  from 
Holloway  to  Highgate,  about  half-way 
up  the  hill ;  but  by  whom  this  memorial 
has  been  erected  I  have  not  been  able  to 
learn.  The  western  face  of  the  stone 
bears  the  following  inscription 

Sir  Richard  Whittington, 

Thrice  Lord  Mayor  of 
London. 

131)7  Reign  of  Richard  II. 

1400  Henry  IV. 

1419  Henry  V. 

Sheriff  in  1393. 

The  eastern  face  has  a  similar  one,  with 
this  addition :  — 

Whittington’s 

Stone, 

1821. 

The  north  and  south  sides  have  the 
initials  of  the  parish  in  which  the  stone 
stands. 

St. 

M.  J. 

1821. 

A  very  neat  range  of  white-fronted 
buildings,  in  the  Gothic  style,  have  lately 
been  erected  near  the  place,  called  “  Whit¬ 
tington  Alms’  Houses.” 

Pasche. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE 

ilufcltt  journals. 


STORM  IN  THE  DESERT. 

Suez ,  Feb.  23,  1814. 
After  having  travelled  all  the  morning 
in  the  bed  of  the  ancient  canal  that  for¬ 
merly  connected  the  Red  Sea  with  the 
Mediterranean,  but  without  being  able  to 
discover  a  vestige  of  any  thing  like  ma¬ 
sonry,  or  indication  of  the  sluices  by 
which  its  waters  were  said  to  have  been 
regulated,  we  had  lost,  at  noon,  all  traces 
of  its  course,  though  we  continued  our  di¬ 
rection  still  northerly,  inclining  two  or 
three  points  to  the  west,  until  we  gained 
the  site  of  the  Bitter  Lakes,  as  they  were 
called  by  the  ancients,  and  named  the 
Salt  Marshes  in  more  modern  maps.  We 


traversed  it  in  every  direction,  however, 
for  a  diameter  of  ten  miles,  having  fleet 
trotting  dromedaries  beneath  us,  without 
finding  the  least  portion  of  water,  although 
it  had  evidently  been  the  receptacle  of  an 
extensive  lake,  and  was  at  this  moment 
below  the  level  of  the  sea  at  Suez.  The 
soil  here  differs  from  all  around  it. 

On  leaving  the  last  traces  of  the  canal, 
we  had  entered  upon  a  loose  shifting  sand  ; 
here  we  found  a  firm  clay  mixed  with 
gravel,  and  perfectly  dry,  its  surface  en¬ 
crusted  over  with  a  strong  salt.  On  leav¬ 
ing  the  site  of  these  now  evaporated  lakes, 
we  entered  upon  a  loose  and  shifting  sand 
again,  like  that  which  Pliny  describes 
when  speaking  of  the  roads  from  Pelu- 
sium,  across  the  sands  of  the  Desert ;  in 
which,  he  says,  unless  there  be  reeds 
stuck  in  the  ground  to  point  out  the  line 
of  direction,  the  way  could  not  be  found, 
because  the  wind  blows  up  the  sand,  and 
covers  the  footsteps. 

The  morning  was  delightful  on  our 
setting  out,  and  promised  us  a  fine  day  ; 
but  the  light  airs  from  the  south  soon  in¬ 
creased  to  a  gale,  the  sun  became  obscure, 
and  as  every  hour  brought  us  into  a  looser 
sand,  it  flew  around  us  in  such  whirl¬ 
winds,  with  the  sudden  gusts  that  blew, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  proceed.  We 
halted,  therefore,  for  an  hour,  and  took 
shelter  under  the  lee  of  our  beasts,  who 
were  themselves  so  terrified  as  to  need 
fastening  by  the  knees,  and  uttered  in 
their  wailings  but  a  melancholy  symphony. 

I  know  not  whether  it  was  the  novelty 
of  the  situation  that  gave  it  additional 
horrors,  or  whether  the  habit  of  magnify¬ 
ing  evils  to  which  we  are  unaccustomed, 
had  increased  its  effect,  but  certain  it  is, 
that  fifty  gales  of  wind  at  sea  appeared  to 
me  more  easy  to  be  encountered  than  one 
amongst  those  sands.  It  is  impossible  to 
imagine  desolation  more  complete  ;  we 
could  see  neither  sun,  earth,  nor  sky  ;  the 
plain  at  ten  paces  was  absolutely  imper¬ 
ceptible  ;  our  beasts,  as  well  as  ourselves, 
were  so  covered  as  to  render  breathing 
difficult ;  they  hid  their  faces  in  the 
ground,  and  we  could  only  uncover  our 
own  for  a  moment,  to  behold  this  chaos  of 
midday  darkness,  and  wait  impatiently 
for  its  abatement.  Alexander’s  journey 
to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  Persian  armies  of  Cam- 
byses  in  the  Lybian  Desert,  rose  to  my 
recollection  with  new  impressions,  made 
by  the  horror  of  the  scene  before  me  ; 
while  Addison’s  admirable  lines,  which  I 
also  remembered  with  peculiar  force  on 
,  this  occasion,  seemed  to  possess  as  much 
truth  as  beauty  : — 

Lo  !  where  our  wide  Numidian  wastes  extend. 
Sudden  the  impetuous  hurricanes  descend, 
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Which  through  the  air  in  circling  eddies  play, 
Tear  up  the  sands,  and  sweep  whole  plains  away. 
The  helpless  traveller,  with  w  ild  surprise, 

Sees  the  dry  desert  all  around  him  rise; 

And,  smothered  in,  the  dusty  whirlwind,  dies. 

The  few  hours  wc  remained  in  this 
situation  were  passed  in  unbroken  silence; 
every  one  was  occupied  with  his  own  re¬ 
flections,  as  if  the  reign  of  terror  forbad 
communication.  Its  fury  spent  itself, 
like  the  storms  of  ocean,  in  sudden  lulls 
and  squalls;  but  it  was  not  until  the 
third  or  fourth  interval  that  our  fears  were 
sufficiently  conquered  to  address  each 
other  ;  nor  shall  I  soon  lose  the  recollec¬ 
tion  of  the  impressive  manner  in  which 
that  was  done.  u  Allah  kereem  !”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  poor  Bedouin,  although  habit 
had  familiarized  him  with  these  resistless 
blasts.  “  Allah  kereen  !”  repeated  the 
Egyptians,  with  terrified  sublimity  ;  and 
both  my  servant  and  myself,  as  if  by  in¬ 
stinct,  joined  in  the  general  exclamation. 
The  bold  imagery  of  the  Eastern  poets, 
describing  the  Deity  as  avenging  in  his 
anger,  and  terrible  in  his  wrath,  riding 
upon  the  wings  of  the  wind,  and  breath¬ 
ing  his  fury  in  the  storm,  must  have  been 
inspired  by  scenes  like  these. 

It  was  now  past  sunset,  and  neither  of 
us  had  yet  broken  our  fast  for  the  day  ; 
even  the  consoling  pipe  could  not  be 
lighted  in  the  hurricane  ;  and  it  was  in 
vain  to  think  of  remaining  in  our  present 
station,  while  the  hope  of  finding  some 
bush  for  shelter  remained.  We  remounted, 
therefore,  and  departed  ;  the  young  moon 
afforded  us  only  a^  faint  light,  and  all 
traces  of  the  common  road  were  com¬ 
pletely  obliterated  ;  the  stars  were  not 
even  visible  through  so  disturbed  an  at- 
mosphere,  and  my  compass  was  our  only 
guide.  The  Arabs  knew  a  spot  near 
Sheick  Amidid,  where  banks  and  trees 
were  to  be  found ;  and  confiding  in  my 
direction  for  the  course  thither,  we  re¬ 
sumed  our  journey. 

After  a  silent  ride  of  five  tedious  hours 
this  garden  of  repose  appeared  in  sight ; 
and  bleak  and  barren  as  it  was,  in  truth, 
fatigue  and  apprehension  gave  it  the  charms 
of  Eden.  There  we  alighted,  fed  our 
weary  animals,  and,  like  sailors  escaped 
from  shipwreck,  regaled  in  that  delight¬ 
ful  consciousness  of  security,  which  is 
known  only  in  the  safety  that  succeeds  to 
danger.  —  Extracted  from,  the  original 
MS.  Journal  of  Mr.  Buckingham. — Lon¬ 
don  Weekly  Review. 


RURAL  PLEASURES. 

Once  a  year  I  am  compelled,  for  my 
sins,  to  make  a  dirty  visit  to  some  rela¬ 
tions  in  the  country;  and  never  did  “  a 


double  letter  from  Northamptonshire” 
excite  a  deeper  and  more  awful  sensation 
than  the  arrival  of  this  wellknown  invi¬ 
tation  produces  in  my  bosom,  recurring, 
as  it  does,  with  the  punctuality  of  a  tai¬ 
lor’s  bill  at  Christmas.  Imagine,  my 
dear  reader,  imagine  the  mere  horror  of 
leaving  town  ;  the  dreary  hoarseness  of 
the  mail  horn,  the  melancholy  annuncia¬ 
tion  that  “  all’s  right,”  the  pattering  of 
the  rain  against  the  windows,  with  that 
sinking  of  the  heart  which  follows  the 
disappearance  of  the  last  gaslight ! 

There  is  something  quite  awful  in  that 
most  typical  leave-taking  with  cheerful¬ 
ness  and  civilization  ;  and  if  it  were  not 
that  I  sleep  in  a  coach  like  a  top,  I  verily 
believe  that  I  should  have  often  got  out 
at  Barnet,  or,  at  all  events,  should  not 
have  made  up  my  mind  to  encounter  the 
Downs  of  Dunstable.  When  first  I  em¬ 
barked  on  one  of  these  expeditions,  I 
was  as  ignorant  as  any  other  native  of  the 
ban  lieu  of  Bow  bell.  Every  thing  at 
starting  was  a  source  of  delight  :  every 
duck-pond  was  a  lake,  and  all  the  little 
cabbage-gardens  of  the  hedge  alehouses 
where  we  stopped  to  water  the  horses, 
were  as  many  paradises.  The  hens  and 
chickens,  and  pigs,  were  all  matters  of 
endless  amusement,  and  the  cock  turkey 
employed  my  imagination  during  a  whole 
morning,  by  his  striking  resemblance  to 
a  lord  mayor.  Picking  my  own  goose¬ 
berries  was  enchanting,  till  my  fingers, 
covered  with  scratches  and  dripping  with 
blood,  reminded  me  of  the  superior  com¬ 
fort  of  buying  them  out  of  a  pint  pewter 
pot.  Catching  my  own  fish  was  delight¬ 
ful  till  the  fish  refused  to  take  the  hook, 
and  my  own  nose  did  not ;  and  above  all 
things,  doing  nothing  from  morning  till 
night  but  walk  about,  was  pleasurable, 
until  I  discovered  that  my  walks  were 
without  an  object.  This  discovery  was 
not  long  in  making  ;  I  soon  found  out 
that  nothing  more  closely  resembles  one 
green  field  than  another  ;  that  rivers  are 
all  twin  brothers;  and  that  mountains 
possess  the  most  astonishing  family  like¬ 
ness  ;  that  inanimate  objects,  however 
beautiful,  like  a  French 'lady’s  husband, 
“  ne  savent  pas  remplir  Vame  ;”  and 
that  the  country  bumpkins  are  at  once 
less  beautiful,  and  not  more  interesting. 
The  first  thing  that  convinced  me  that  I 
was  not  singular  in  this  disgust,  but  that 
the  country  really  affords  but  a  miserable 
sort  of  existence,  was  the  frequency  of 
the  meals,  and  the  anxiety  with  which 
the  hour  of  their  arrival  is  anticipated. 
Eating  in  the  country  is  the  business  of 
every  one  in  the  house,  and  u  is  dinner 
almost  ready  ?”  is  a  question  repeated  in 
as  many  different  keys  as  was  Sterne’s 
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fiever-to.be-foigotten  u  Alas  !  poor  Yo- 
rick.”  If  it  were  not  for  luncheon,  more 
especially,  time  itself  would  be  lost  in 
eternity.  Why  else  do  the  ladies  tire 
down  their  four  stout  coach-horses,  in 
daily  visits  to  their  neighbours,  which 
have  no  other  discoverable  motive  but  the 
cold  meat  and  remainder  of  yesterday’s 
bottle  of  sherry.  Then,  by  the  by.  when 
the  hour  of  eating  does  come,  how  infe¬ 
rior  is  the  best-supplied  country  table, 
to  that  which  is  furnished  from  Leaden - 
hall  market!  Your  fish,  —  but  don’t 
mention  that.  If  you  live  on  the  coast, 
you  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  delicious 
turbots  and  mackerel  with  the  hues  of  the 
rainbow,  packed  up  at  your  very  door 
and  sent  to  town  ;  and  if  your  residence 
be  inland,  you  may  indulge  in  the  luxu¬ 
ries  of  muddy  tench  and  eels,  with  now 
and  then,  for  a  change,  a  stale  lobster  or 
a  stinking  barrel  of  oysters,  per  coach 
from  London.  Then  what  are  the  best 
desserts  and  ices,  which  the  country  af¬ 
fords,  to  those  of  Gunter  ?  or  the  best 
country  inn  to  the  London  tavern  ?  And 
it  is  notorious  that  a  real  cook  will  not 
live  permanently  out  of  town,  if  you  would 
give  him  the  pay  of  a  lieutenant-general. 
The  country,  we  are  told,  is  the  place  for 
contemplative  minds,  for  sentimentalists, 
and  those  to  whom  their  own  ideas  are  a 
sufficient  world,  and  who  find  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  nature  themes  for  endless  reflec¬ 
tion,  and  ever  new  delight.  The  man 
who  candidly  admits  his  preference  for 
a  sea-coal  fire,  and  the  society  of  cul¬ 
tivated  companions,  is  reproached  as  a 
shallow-pated  blockhead,  who  cannot  bear 
to  be  alone,  nor  exist  without  a  ball  or  a 
play.  You  may  tell  this  to  the  marines, 
if  you  will,  but  I  know  full  well  that 
there  never  was  a  proposition  more  un¬ 
founded.  In  the  first  place,  the  country 
stands  convicted  of  irretrievable  dulness 
from  the  mere  fact  that  every  one  hurries 
to  London  during  the  finest  months  of 
the  year,  when  an  out-of-door  life  is  alone 
enjoyable,  and  when  nature  offers  in  her 
fondest  prodigality,  sights,  sounds,  and 
odours  to  delight  the  senses,  and  intoxi¬ 
cate  the  imagination.  Then  it  is,  if  ever, 
that  the  country  possesses  an  especial 
charm.  Yet  ask  the  warmest  devotee  of 
rural  life,  which  is  the  pleasantest  time 
of  the  year,  and  he  will  tell  you  the  shooting 
and  hunting  season.  So  then  the  truth 
comes  out  at  last  that  the  contemplative 
man,  the  sentimentalist,  the  communer 
with  the  Deity  rendeied  visible  in  his 
works,  leaves  the  fade  amusements  of  the 
town,  to  employ  his  superior  intellect, 
his  awfully  solemn  emotions,  in  worrying- 
hares,  foundering  horses,  and  bringing- 
murder  and  carnage  to  the  haunts  of  the 


partridge;  that  animal  of  all  others  claim¬ 
ing  our  tenderest  sympathies,  as  the  most 
closely  shadowing  forth  in  its  habits, 
domestic  affection  and  human  society. 
Without  these  innocent  amusements,  the 
country  gentleman  is  a  man  of  ennui , 
and  all  the  charms  of  summer  44  as  tedi¬ 
ous  as  a  twice-told  tale.”  Surely  it  ts 
no  arrogance  to  say  that  the  man  whose 
soul  is  filled  and  saturated  with  field 
sports,  is  a  man  44  of  very  little  soul  in¬ 
deed.”  and  in  the  scale  of  beings  not 
much  more  elevated  than  his  own  pointers. 
Oh  !  but  then  you  forget  husbandry,  gar¬ 
dening,  natural  history,  study,  and  a 
thousand  other  agreeable  pastimes  of  a 
country  life  : — not  in  the  least.  Hus¬ 
bandry  (of  course  not  meaning  the  trade 
of  agriculture,  but  gentlemen  farming,  as 
it  is  called)  is  one  of  the  idlest  of  all 
men’s  methods  of  killing  time.  If  prac¬ 
tised  for  gain,  it  is  a  sordid  and  unworthy 
occupation  of  a  gentleman’s  hours,  defil¬ 
ing  the  mind  as  it  does  the  person,  and 
degrading  him  to  the  level  of  a  plough- 
boy.  If  practised  at  a  loss,  and  as  a  mere 
pastime,  it  is  a  shameful  waste  of  the 
powers  of  the  soil,  in  a  country  which 
does  not  produce  sufficient  food  for  its 
own  population.  The  notion  of  gentle¬ 
men’s  agriculture  being  beneficial  to  the 
community  in  the  way  of  experiment,  is 
altogether  a  sham  plea.  The  real  farmer, 
who  lives  by  bis  labour,  alone  makes 
useful  experiments,  because  he  alone  un¬ 
dertakes  them  at  a  heavy  personal  risk. 
Gentleman-farming  is  the  refuge  of  those 
who  can  neither  think  nor  read  :  and  who 
prefer  doing  mischief,  and  injuring  their 
property,  to  enduring  the  load  of  an  exis¬ 
tence  which  they  know  not  how  to  enjoy. 
As  for  gardening,  there  is  something,  I 
grant,  in  that.  Of  all  the  modes  of  pass¬ 
ing  the  heavy  hours  of  a  country  life, 
gardening  is  certainly  the  most  interesting 
and  agreeable.  Yet  the  story  of  our  first 
parents  exemplifies  how  little  it  is  to  be 
depended  upon  as  a  resource  against 
ennui.  Adam  had  never  been  introduced 
at  Crockford’s,  nor  Eve  admitted  at  Al- 
mack’s  ;  yet  amidst  all  this  ignorance  of 
life,  they  fell,  notwithstanding  that  they 
cultivated  the  finest  garden  of  which  his¬ 
tory  makes  mention.  Besides,  the  florist 
may  have,  if  he  chose,  a  hundred  times 
more  pleasure  in  London,  than  can  be 
obtained  in  the  country.  The  produc¬ 
tions  of  every  clime  are  there  laid  at  his 
feet,  collected  within  the  small  space  of 
a  nursery  ground ;  and  there  is  scarcely 
a  hundred  square  yards  in  the  suburbs 
of  the  metropolis,  without  its  specimens 
df  rarities,  any  one  of  which  the  rich 
country  gardener  might  be  proud  to  pos¬ 
sess.  Then  as  the  labour  and  difficulty 
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of  rearing  a  plant  to  a  healthy  maturity, 
are  far  greater  in  the  smoke  of  London, 
there  is  proportionably  a  greater  excite¬ 
ment  in  the  process  ;  and  a  few  hyacinths 
in  glasses  over  a  metropolitan  chimney- 
piece,  may  be  pitted  against  the  finest 
bed  of  carnations  that  the  country  ever 
produced.  Natural  history,  again,  as  it 
is  generally  pursued,  what  is  it  but  a 
most  pompous  inanity  ;  a  substitution  of 
sounds  of  ideas,  of  nomenclature  for 
knowledge  ?  With  the  exception  of  a 
very  few  men  of  real  science,  almost 
uniformly  inhabiting  great  cities,  your 
observers  of  the  loves  of  the  cockchafers, 
the  Paul  Prys  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
cryptogameic  hymen,  are  for  the'most  part 
the  heaviest  mortals  that  breathe.  Aye, 
but  what  say  you  to  books  ?  Why,  truly, 
I  say  that  you  may  read  books  in  the 
country  as  well  as  in  town, — if  you  can 
get  them  to  read  ;  but  even  when  that  is 
the  case,  I  do  not  see  why  a  man  should 
be  obliged  to  go  into  banishment  for  the 
sake  of  reading,  while  he  may  do  it  with 
much  less  abstraction  in  a  two-pair  of 
stairs  back  lodging  in  Lincoln’s-inn  or 
the  Temple. 

There  is  one  conclusive  answer  to  all 
the  preceding  argument  of  the  intellec¬ 
tuality  of  a  close  intercourse  with  Nature. 
Pray,  sir,  did  you  ever  pass  an  evening 
with  a  knot  of  mere  country  gentlemen  ? 
because,  if  not,  I  have  ;  and  1  promise 
you,  a  greater  set  of  bores  44  my  conver¬ 
sation  never  coped  withal.”  Their  talk 
is  ever  of  bullocks,  and  dogs,  of  grand- 
jury  jobs,  of  poachers,  of  impossible 
Munchausen  leaps,  and  shots  by  rural 
parsons  and  squires,  of  election  squab¬ 
bles,  and  of  all  the  personalities,  births, 
deaths,  and  marriages,  disputes  for  pre¬ 
cedence,  and  warnings  oft'  preserves,  for 
ten  miles  round.  A  stranger  who  drops 
into  such  a  company,'  is  as  completely 
thrown  out  of  all  conversation  or  under¬ 
standing,  as  a  New  Zealander  at  a  lecture 
on  the  atomic  theory,  or  a  man  of  sense 
at  the  readings  of  the  Royal  Literary 
Society.  How  wearisome  existence  really 
is,  to  these  unfortunates,  may  be  seen,  in 
the  dullness  of  their  houses,  in  the  heavi¬ 
ness  of  their  looks,  in  their  early  going  to 
bed,  and  their  44  sleepings  on  benches  in 
the  afternoon to  say  nothing  of  the 
relief  they  experience  from  two  sermons, 
and  an  evening  lecture  on  Sundays,  with 
the  long  commentary  on  their  accompany¬ 
ing  events.  u  Mr.  A.  sat  in  the  Q’s 
pew  ;  I  wonder  what  that  means.  — 
“  The  W’s  are  all  in  deep  mourning  ; 
another  legacy,  no  doubt  !” — 44  Double¬ 
text  has  preached  that  sermon  till  I  am 
tired  of  hearing  it.  It  has  served  tor  a 
charity  sermon,  a  funeral,  and  a  general 


fast,  with  the  sole  alteration  of  the  cita¬ 
tion  from  scripture.*’  ,4  That  slut  Sally 

Seagrim  is  again  with - ”  But  enough. 

If  this  is  intellectual  life,  give  me  a  city 
feast,  or  a  meeting  of  creditors. 

It  was  observed  in  France,  that  a  noble¬ 
man  could  not  spend  six  months  on  his 
estate,  without  losing  much  of  the  polish 
and  refinement  of  the  court ;  and  I  so¬ 
lemnly  declare,  that  when  my  neighbours, 
old  Cash  and  his  wife  and  daughters, 
return  from  their  trip  to  Worthing,  (it  is 
not  altogether  so  bad  with  Brighton,) 
they  seem  to  be  quite  another  sort  of 
creatures.  Not  a  trace  of  the  beaux 
esprits  of  Finsbury  remains  on  their  per¬ 
sons.  Their  ideas  are  as  sun-burnt  as 
their  faces;  and  I  should  not  be  surprised 
to  hear  of  their  being  beset  by  the  pick¬ 
pockets  in  Fleet-street,  as  so  many  country 
puts.  What  can  be  more  conclusive 
against  a  country  life,  than  the  pains 
universally  taken  to  make  all  the  summer 
retreats  of  our  banished  citizens  as  like 
the  town  as  possible,  and  to  banish  by 
every  imaginable  device,  all  chance  of  an 
intrusion  of  rural  ideas  ?  Go  to  Chel¬ 
tenham  and  Leamington,  to  Brighton  or 
Margate,  no  two  peas  are  more  alike, 
than  these  are  to  London.  There  you 
will  find  balls,  promenades,  theatres  ;  and 
hackney-coaches  and  pastry-cooks,  and 
methodist  meetings,  and  jewellers,  and 
news-rooms,  and  hair  dressers ;  and  I  am 
heartily  convinced,  that  ere  long  we  shall 
hear  even  of  a  stock  exchange.  If  this 
does  not  convince,  nothing  on  earth  will. 
In  leaving  London,  country  is  the  last 
thing  folks  think  about.  Coslum  non 
animum  mutant.  By  a  sort  of  common 
consent,  while  the  common  folks  are  thus 
imitating  the  capital,  the  Londoners  are 
building  London  out  of  town.  In  a  short 
time  we  shall  see  these  extremes,  like 
most  others,  meet.  The  whole  island 
will  be  covered  with  dingy  bricks  and 
mortar,  till  not  a  green  field  will  be  left ; 
and  the  landed  interest  will  be  driven  to 
confine  their  efforts  at  legislation  to  the 
protection  of  their  mignonette  pots,  and 
the  preservation  of  the  sparrows  on  their 
chimney  tops.  A  consummation,  1  say, 
most  devoutly  to  be  wished  ;  and  the 
sooner  it  is  completed,  the  better  I  shall 
like  it.  Neither  is  this,  after  all,  so  sel¬ 
fish  a  wish.  Every  one  to  his  liking,  say 
I  :  but  if,  after  the  perusal  of  this  paper, 
there  should  yet  remain  any  advocates  for 
a  country  life,  can’t  they  go  to  Switzer¬ 
land,  and  pass  their  summers  in  making 
a  pathway  over  Mont  Blanc,  and  scrib¬ 
bling  nonsense  in  the  inkeeper’s  police 
books  ?  or  if  they  are  tired  of  that,  there 
is  very  picturesque  scenery  in  New  South 
Wales. — New  Monthly  Magazine. 
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LITERARY  NOTICES  OF 
NEW  WORKS. 

DIBDIN’S  INTERVIEW  WITH 
THE  MARGATE  MANAGER. 

“  Young  Dibdin”  bad  selected  Mar¬ 
gate  for  the  scene  of  his  first  dramatic 
attempt ;  and  having  a  letter  from  Booth, 
of  Covent- garden,  he  presented  himself 
to  the  manager,  whom  he  found  on  the 
stage  alone,  44  a  very  comical,  good-natured 
looking  man,  in  a  jacket  and  trousers, 
busily  employed  in  painting  a  scene  to  be 
exhibited  that  evening  in  Mrs.  Inchbald’s 
new  play  of  4  Such  Things  Are.’  1  pre¬ 
sented  him  the  already  opened  letter, 
which  he  graciously  took  with  one  hand, 
and  a  pretty  ample  pinch  of  snuff  with 
the  other  ;  and  having  glanced  his  eye 
over  the  billet,  he  said — 4  I’m  sorry,  my 
son  !’  (his  usual  address  to  all  his  younger 
actors)  4  very  sorry,  my  son  S  that  Booth 
didPnot  write  to  me  before  he  put  you  to 
the  trouble  of  a  journey  ;  it  so  happens, 
we  are  full,  very  full,  full  to  an  overflow, 
behind  the  scenes  ;  and  I  would  to  Hea¬ 
ven  I  could  say  we  were  ever  so  before 
the  curtain!’ — 4  What  would  you  have 

me  do,  sir  ?’  I  asked _ 4  The  best  you 

possibly  can,  my  son  !’ — 4  And  what  is 
that,  sir  ?’ — 4  I  never  give  advice,  and 
don’t,  in  future,  mean  to  take  it ;  look  at 
that  scene,  my  son  !  I  began  it  yesterday 
at  rehearsal — the  actors  crowded  round — 
each  advised  me  how  to  improve  it — I 
bowed  to  every  opinion,  adopted  every 
hint ;  I  had  begun  it  as  a  grove  ;  and  if 
you’ll  have  the  goodness  to  look  at  it 
now,  you’ll  find  it  is  a  street.’  ” 

Reminiscences  qf  Thomas  Dibdin. 


A  44  LADY”  MANAGER. 

The  following  little  sketch  of  a  most 
eccentric  personage — Mrs.  Baker,  of  the 
Canterbury,  Rochester,  Tunbridge  Wells, 
Maidstone,  Faversham,  and  other  thea¬ 
tres,  and  to  which  company  Dibdin  en¬ 
gaged  himself  in  his  early  days,  is  amus¬ 
ing  and  characteristic : — 

Mrs.  Baker,  on  my  first  announcing  my 
name  in  her  presence,  asked,  without 
waiting  a  reply,  whether  I  was  not  very 
young  on  the  stage,  whether  I  had  got  a 
lodging,  and  whether,  after  my  journey,  I 
did  not  want  some  money ;  adding,  with 
her  usual  rapidity  of  utterance,  44  I  am 
sure  you  do,  and  I  won’t  have  my  young 
men  get  in  debt  in  the  town  ;  here  is  a 
week’s  salary  in  advance,  all  in  silver : 
show  the  Deal  people  a  little  of  this,  and 


they  will  be  sure  to  be  civil  to  you  in 
hopes  of  seeing  the  rest  of  it.”—*  *  * 

This  good  lady,  who  read  but  little, 
and  had  learned  no  mere  of  writing  than 
to  sign  her  name,  had  been  left  a  widow 
without  any  resources  but  her  own  praise¬ 
worthy  (and  I  am  happy  to  add,  profit¬ 
able)  stock  of  industry  ;  she  was  at  this 
time  beginning  to  realize  the  very  consi¬ 
derable  property  she  since  died  possessed 
of _ *  *  * 

The  indefatigable  priestess  of  Thalia 
and  Melpomene  went  every  morning  to 
market,  and  kept  the  box-book,  on  which 
always  lay  a  massy  silver  inkstand,  which, 
with  a  superb  pair  of  silver  trumpets, 
several  cups,  tankards,  and  candlesticks 
of  the  same  pure  metal,  it  was  the  lady’s 
honest  pride  to  say  she  had  paid  for  with 
her  own  hard  earnings ;  she  next  manu¬ 
factured  the  daily  play-bill,  by  the  help 
of  scissors,  needle,  thread,  and  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  old  bills  ;  cutting  a  play  from  one, 
an  interlude  from  another,  a  farce  from  a 
third,  and  sewed  them  neatly  together  ; 
and  thus  precluded  the  necessity  of  pen 
and  ink,  except  where  the  name  of  a  for¬ 
mer  actor  was  to  make  way  for  a  successor, 
and  then  a  blank  was  left  for  the  first 
performer  who  happened  to  call  in,  and 
who  could  write,  to  fill  u.p.  A  sort  of 
levee  for  those  of  her  establishment  who 
had  business  with  her,  while  others  were 
rehearsing  on  the  stage,  (for  her  dwelling 
■was  generally  in  the  theatre,)  filled  up 
the  remainder  of  the  morning.  Her  fa¬ 
mily,  consisting  of  a  son,  two  daughters, 
(one  of  the  young  ladies  being  the  Siddons 
and  Jordan,  and  the  other  the  Crouch  and 
Billington  of  the  company,)  together  with 
her  sister,  and  Mr.  Gardner  the  manager, 
and  sometimes  a  favourite  actress  or  actor, 
were  added  to  the  dinner  party,  which  no 
sooner  separated,  than  Mrs.  B.  prepared 
for  the  important  five  hours’  station  of 
money-taker  at  box,  pit,  and  gallery  doors, 
which  she  very  cleverly  united  in  one 
careful  focus,  and  saved  by  it  as  much 
money  in  her  lifetime  as  I  lost  at  the 
Surrey  theatre  in  six  or  seven  years. 
When  the  curtain  dropped,  she  immedi¬ 
ately  retired  to  her  bed-chamber,  with  the 
receipts  of  the  evening  in  a  large  front 
pocket,  leaving  always  a  supper-table 
substantially  covered  for  the  rest  of  the 
family.  Twice  a  week,  when  the  theatre 
was  not  open,  a  pleasant  little  tea  and 
card-party,  concluding  at  an  early  hour, 
filled  up  the  time,  which,  on  other  even¬ 
ings,  was  allotted  to  the  business  of  the 
theatre.  \Yhen  Mrs.  Baker  (who  had 
many  years  previously  only  employed  ac¬ 
tors  and  actresses  of  cherry-wood,  holly, 
oak,  or  ebony,  and  dressed  and  undressed 
both  ladies  and  gentlemen  herself.),  first 
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engaged  a  living  company,  she  not  only 
used  to  beat  the  drum  behind  the  scenes, 
in  Richard,  and  other  martial  plays,  but 
was  occasionally  her  own  prompter,  or 
rather  that  of  her  actors.  As  has  before 
been  hinted,  her  practice  in  reading  had 
not  been  very  extensive  ;  and  one  even¬ 
ing,  when  her  manager,  Mr.  Gardner,  was 
playing  Gradus,  in  the  furce  of  “  Who’s 
the  Dupe,”  and  imposing  on  OldDoiley, 
by  affecting  to  speak  Greek,  his  memory 
unfortunately  failed  him,  and  lie  cast  an 
anxious  eye  towards  the  prompteress  for 
assistance.  Mrs.  B.  having  never  met 
with  so  many  syllables  combined  in  one 
word,  or  so  many  such  words  in  one  page 
as  the  fictitious  Greek  afforded,  was  puz¬ 
zled,  and  hesitated  a  moment ;  when  Gard¬ 
ner’s  distress  increasing  by  the  delay,  he 
rather  angrily,  in  a  loud  whisper,  ex¬ 
claimed,  u  Give  me  the  word,  madam.” 
The  lady  replied,  u  It’s  a  hard  word, 
Jem.” — u  Then  give  me  the  next.” — 
“  That’s  harder.”  The  next?”  — 
u  Harder  still.”  Gardner  became  furious; 
and  the  manageress,  no  less  so,  threw  the 
book  on  the  stage,  and  left  it  saying, — 
“  There,  now  you  have  ’em  all,  you  may 
take  your  choice.” —  *  *  * 

I  remember  one  very  crowded  night, 
patronised  by  a  royal  duke  at  Tunbridge- 
Wells,  when  Mrs.  Baker  was  taking  mo¬ 
ney  for  three  doors  at  once, — her  anxiety, 
and  very  proper  tact,  led  her,  while  re¬ 
ceiving  cash  from  one  customer,  to  keep 
an  eye  in  perspective  on  the  next,  to  save 
time  ;  as  thus  : — u  Little  girl !  get  your 
money  all  ready  while  this  gentleman 
pays. — My  lord  !  I’m  sure  your  lordship 
has  silver ;  and  let  that  little  boy  go  in 
while  I  give  his  lordship  change. — Shan’t 
count  after  your  ladyship. — Here  comes 
the  duke  !  make  haste  !  His  Royal 
Highness  will  please  to  get  Jtiis  ticket 
ready  while  my  lady — now,  sir  !  now, 
your  Royal  Highness  !” — u  O  dear,  Mrs. 
Baker  !  I’ve  left  my  ticket  in  another 
coat  pocket.” — w‘  To  be  sure  you  have  ! 
take  your  Royal  Highness’s  word  ;  let 
his  Royal  Highness  pass :  his  Royal 
Highness  has  left  his  ticket  in  his  other 
coat  pocket.”  Eclats  de  rire  followed  ; 
and  I  believe  the  rank  and  fashion  of  the 
evening  found  more  entertainment  in  the 
lobby  than  from  the  stage.” —  *  *  * 

Ibid. 


AN  IRISH  DUEL. 

At  an  election  for  Queen’s  County,  be¬ 
tween  General  Walsh  and  Mr.  Warbur- 
ton,  of  Garryhinch,  about  the  year  17B3, 
took  place  the  most  curious  duel  of  any 
which  have  occurred  within  my  recollec¬ 
tion.  A  Mr.  Frank  Skelton,  a  bois¬ 
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terous,  joking,  fat  young  fellow. — was 
prevailed  on,  much  against  his  grain,  to 
challenge  the  exciseman  of  the  town  for 
running  the  butt-end  of  a  horsewhip  down 
his  throat  the  night  before,  whilst  he  lay 
drunk  and  sleeping  with  his  mouth  open. 
The  exciseman  insisted  that  snoring  at  a 
dinner- table  was  a  personal  offence  to 
every  gentleman  in  company,  and  would 
therefore  make  no  apology. 

Frank,  though  he  had  been  nearly 
choked,  was  very  reluctant  to  fight ;  he 
said,  u  he  was  sure  to  die  if  he  did,  as  the 
exciseman  could  snuff  a  candle  with  his 
pistol-ball ;  and  as  he  himself  was  as  big 
as  a  hundred  dozen  of  candles,  what  chance 
could  he  have  ?”  We  told  him  jocosely 
to  give  the  exciseman  no  time  to  take  aim 
at  him,  by  which  means  he  might  perhaps 
hit  his  adversary  first,  and  thus  survive 
the  contest.  He  seemed  somewhat  en¬ 
couraged  and  consoled  by  the  hint,  and 
most  strictly  did  he  adhere  to  it. 

Hundreds  of  the  town’s-people  went  to 
see  the  fight  on  the  green  of  Maryborough. 
The  ground  was  regularly  measured,  and 
the  friends  of  each  party  pitched  a  ragged 
tent  on  the  green,  where  whiskey  and  salt 
beef  were  consumed  in  abundance.  Skel¬ 
ton  having  taken  his  ground,  and  at  the 
same  time  two  heavy  drams  from  a  bottle 
his  foster-brother  had  brought,  appeared 
quite  stout  till  he  saw  the  balls  entering 
the  mouths  of  the  exciseman’s  pistols, 
which  shone  as  bright  as  silver,  and  were 
nearly  as  long  as  fusils.  This  vision  made 
a  palpable  alteration  in  Skelton’s  senti¬ 
ments  ;  he  changed  colour,  and  looked 
about  him  as  if  he  wanted  some  assist¬ 
ance.  However,  their  seeonds,  who  were 
of  the  same  rank  and  description,  handed 
to  each  party  his  case  of  pistols,  and  half- 
bellowed  to  them,  “  blaze  away,  boys  !” 

Skelton  now  recollected  his  instructions, 
and  lost  no  time  ;  he  cocked  both  his 
pistols  at  once  ;  and  as  the  exciseman  was 
deliberately  and  most  scientifically  coming 
to  his  “  dead  level,”  as  he  called  it,  Skel¬ 
ton  let  fly. 

u  Holloa  !”  said  the  exciseman,  drop¬ 
ping  his  level,  u  I’m  battered,  by  Jasus !” 

u  The  devil’s  cure  to  you  !”  said  Skel¬ 
ton,  instantly  firing  his  second  pistol. 

One  of  the  exciseman’s  legs  then  gave 
way,  and  down  he  came  on  his  knee,  ex¬ 
claiming,  “  Holloa  !  holloa  !  you  blood¬ 
thirsty  villain  !  do  you  want  to  take  my 
life  ?” 

“  Why,  to  be  sure  I  do  !”  said  Skel¬ 
ton.  u  Ha  !  ha  !  have  I  stiffened  you, 
my  lad  ?”  Wisely  judging,  however, 
that  if  he  staid  till  the  exciseman  reco¬ 
vered  his  legs,  he  might  have  a  couple  of 
shots  to  stand,  he  wheeled  about,  took  to 
his  heels,  and  got  away  as  fast  as  possible. 
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The  crowd  shouted ;  but  Skelton,  like  a 
hare  when  started,  ran  the  faster  for  the 
shouting. 

Jemmy  Moffit,  his  own  second,  fol¬ 
lowed,  overtook,  tripped  up  his  heels,  and 
cursing  him  for  a  disgraceful  rascal,  asked 
“  why  he  ran  away  from  the  exciseman  ?” 

“  Ough  thunther  !”  said  Skelton,  with 
bis  chastest  brogue,  “how  many  holes 
did  the  villain  want  to  have  drilled  into 
his  carcass  ?  Would  you  have  me  stop 
to  make  a  riddle  of  him,  Jemmy  ?” 

The  second  insisted  that  Skelton  should 
return  to  the  field  to  be  shot  at.  He  re¬ 
sisted,  affirming  that  he  had  done  all  that 
honour  required.  The  second  called  him 
“  a  coward  !” 

“  By  my  sowl,”  returned  he,  “  my 
dear  Jemmy  Moffit,  may  be  so  !  you  may 
call  me  a  coward,  if  you  please ;  but  I  did 
it  all  for  the  best.” 

“  The  best !  you  blackguard  ?” 

“  Yes,”  said  Frank;  “sure  it’s  better 
to  be  a  coward  than  a  corpse  !  and  I  must 
have  been  either  one  or  t’other  of  them.” 

However,  he  was  dragged  up  to  the 
ground  by  his  second,  after  agreeing  to 
fight  again,  if  he  had  another  pistol  given 
him.  But,  luckily  for  Frank,  the  last 
bullet  had  stuck  so  fast  between  the  bones 
of  the  exciseman’s  leg  that  he  could  not 
stand.  The  friends  of  the  latter  then 
proposed  to  strap  him  to  a  tree,  that  he 
might  be  able  to  shoot  Skelton  ;  but  this 
being  positively  objected  to  by  Frank, 
the  exciseman  was  carried  home.  His 
first  wound  was  on  the  side  of  his  thigh, 
and  the  second  in  his  right  leg ;  but  nei¬ 
ther  proved  at  all  dangerous. 

The  exciseman,  determined  on  haling 
Frank,  as  he  called  it,  on  his  recovery, 
challenged  Skelton  in  his  turn.  Skelton 
accepted  the  challenge,  but  said  he  was 
tould  he  had  a  right  to  choose  his  own 
weapons.  The  exciseman,  knowing  that 
such  was  the  law,  and  that  Skelton  was 
no  swordsman,  and  not  anticipating  any 
new  invention,  acquiesced.  “  Then,” 
said  Skelton,  “  for  my  weapons,  I  choose 
my  fists ;  and,  by  the  powers,  you  gauger, 
I’il  give  you  such  a  basting  that  your 
nearest  relations  shan’t  know  you.”  Skel¬ 
ton  insisted  on  his  right,  and  the  excise¬ 
man  not  approving  of  this  species  of 
combat,  got  nothing  by  his  challenge. 
The  affair  dropped,  and  Skelton  triumph¬ 
ed. — Barrington'’ s  Personal  Sketches . 


MENTAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Of  the  many  kinds  of  literary  pleasure, 
that  which  proceeds  from  mental  associa¬ 
tions,  is  abundantly  copious,  and  too  im¬ 
portant  to  be  overlooked.  “  By  means  of 
the  association  of  ideas,  a  constant  current 


of  thoughts,  if  I  may  use  the  expression, 
is  made  to  pass  through  the  mind  while 
we  are  awake.”*  As  we  have  little  power 
to  check  the  current,  it  is  extremely  con¬ 
ducive  to  our  happiness  as  intellectual 
beings,  to  take  care  that  it  be  supplied 
from  pure  and  salubrious  springs.  The 
more  abundant  our  stores  of  useful  infor¬ 
mation,  the  more  pleasurable,  we  may 
reasonably  expect,  will  be  our  train  of 
ideas.  And  if  we  are  liable  to  interrup¬ 
tion  in  our  thoughts,  as  we  are  from  a 
thousand  different  causes,  the  new  channel, 
into  which  the  mind  is  directed,  may  be 
equally  interesting  and  advantageous. 
“  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  imme¬ 
diate  dependance  of  the  train  of  our 
thoughts,  on  the  laws  of  association,  it 
must  not  be  imagined,  that  the  will  pos¬ 
sesses  no  influence  over  it.”-f*  But  this 
influence  is  found  to  be  very  feeble,  where 
no  labour  has  been  employed  in  reading 
and  reflection  ;  and  in  nothing  is  the  su¬ 
periority  of  the  educated,  over  those  who 
have  made  no  attainments,  more  remark¬ 
able,  than  that  they  are  able,  in  some 
degree,  to  control  their  thoughts.  Amidst 
the  number  which  is  suggested,  by  an 
acquaintance  with  history,  poetry,  and 
the  different  arts  and  sciences,  how  grati¬ 
fying  to  be  able  to  single  out  one  of  these, 
and  to  make  it  for  awhile  the  object  of 
attention.  By  the  laws  to  which  I  am 
alluding,  and  which  are  inexplicable,  even 
by  philosophers,  the  same  idea  is  often, 
on  separate  occasions,  presented  under  a 
variety  of  aspects ;  in  consequence  of 
which,  if  our  ideas  are  worthy  of  contem¬ 
plation,  it  is  easy  to  see,  what  an  immense 
accession  may  be  made  from  this  source 
alone,  to  our  sober  and  rational  enjoy¬ 
ments.  The  following  passage,  from  the 
writings  of  the  celebrated  Dugald  Stewart, 
though  not  composed  with  a  view  for¬ 
mally  to  corroborate  this  remark,  will,  it 
is  hoped,  he  considered  a  happy  illustra¬ 
tion.  “  If  for  example,  when  I  am  in¬ 
dolent  and  inactive,  the  name  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  accidentally  occurs  to  me,  it  will 
perhaps  suggest,  one  after  another,  the 
names  of  some  other  eminent  mathema¬ 
ticians  and  astronomers,  or  of  some  of  his 
illustrious  contemporaries  and  friends ; 
and  a  number  of  them  may  pass  in  review 
before  me,  without  engaging  my  curiosity 
in  any  considerable  degree.  In  a  different 
state  of  mind,  the  name  of  Newton  will 
lead  my  thoughts  to  the  principal  inci¬ 
dents  of  his  life,  and  the  most  striking 
features  of  his  character  ;  or,  if  my  mind 
be  ardent  and  vigorous,  will  lead  my  at¬ 
tention  to  the  sublime  discoveries  he  made ; 
and  gradually  engage  me  in  some  philoso  - 

*  Stewart. 
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phical  investigation.  To  every  object, 
there  are  others  which  bear  obvious  and 
striking  relations  ;  and  others,  also,  whose 
relation  to  it  does  not  readily  occur  to  us, 
unless  we  dwell  upon  it  for  some  time, 
and  place  it  before  us  in  different  points 
of  vifcw.”  We  cannot  fail  to  be  often 
struck,  with  the  sudden  and  unexpected 
manner,  in  -which  some  of  the  most  splen¬ 
did  sentences,  in  the  authors  we  have 
read,  are  awakened  in  the  memory.  The 
mind  is,  probably  at  the  present  moment, 
unconscious  of  anything  important  in  the 
nature  of  its  ideas  ;  while  in  the  next,  it 
may,  without  any  apparent  warning,  be 
wrapt  in  pleasing  astonishment,  at  some 
great  event,  which  it  is  led  to  trace  from 
its  earliest  beginnings,  to  the  last  conse¬ 
quence  ;  or  it  may  be,  all  at  once,  en¬ 
chained  by  the  most  conclusive  reason¬ 
ings,  or  by  the  sublimest  imagery.  The 
narration  of  the  simplest  story,  the  sight 
of  an  object,  the  hearing  of  a  particular 
sound,  or  the  bare  mention  of  a  word,  ha3 
often  brought  to  recollection,  passages, 
which  have  produced  an  elevation  of 
thought  and  feeling,  that  no  wealth  could 
purchase,  or  any  external  dignity  confer. 

Hathaway's  Essays. 


SONG. 

The  lily  bells  are  wet  with  dew  ; 

The  morning  surtbeams  kiss  the  rose  ; 

Aud  rich  of  scent,  and  bright  of  hue. 

The  summer  garden  glow's. 

Then  U[>,  aud  weave  a  garland,  sweet, 

To  braid  thy  raven  hair, 

Jb-fore  the  noontide’s  withering  heat 
Strike  on  those  flowerets  fair. 

A  flickering  cloud  is  in  the  sky, 

A  murmuring  whisper  in  the  gale  ; 

They  teil  that  stormy  rain  is  nigh, 

Or  desolating  hail. 

Then  tip,  and  weave  a  garland,  sweet, 

To  deck  thy  glossy  hair, 

iMor  wait  till  evening  tempests  beat 
Upon  those  flowerets  fair 

Miss  Mitfurd's  Dramatic  Scenes. 


Snec'tiotes  aim  ISecollecttons. 

Notings,  selections, 

Anecdote  and  joke : 

Our  recollections ; 

With  gravities  for  graver  folk. 


JOHN  KEMBLE. 

It  is  said  of  that  admirable  actor  and 
worthy  man,  the  late  Mr.  Kemble,  that 
he  would  frequently,  from  the  habit  of 
declaiming,  talk  blank  verse  in  conver¬ 
sation  as  unconsciously  as  the  Bourgeois 
gentilho.nme  talked  prose  ;  and  one  of 


his  theatrical  friends  used  to  imitate  him 
in  the  act  of  addressing  a  beggar,  to 
whom  he  had  just  given  a  penny,  in  the 
following  heroics  : — 

u  Kemble.  See  that  thou  hast  a  penny. 

Beggar.  (  Looking  into  his  hand.)  I 
have,  sir. 

Kemble.  ( Turning  to  his  friend. ) 
Banister  ! 

It  is  not  often  that  I  do  these  things. 

But  —when  I  do,  I  do  them  handsomely.’* 
Edinburgh  Review. 

THE  AUTHOR  OF  BERTRAM. 

A  dignitary  of  the  church,  who  be¬ 
came  interested  by  some  accident  in  Ma- 
turin’s  circumstances,  and  was  anxious 
to  improve  them,  called  upon  him  for  the 
purpose  of  offering  him  some  clerical  pro¬ 
motion,  or  of  consulting  him  as  to  the 
means  of  forwarding  his  advancement. 
It  was  during  the  time  that  Maturin  was 
composing  Bertram,  and  before  he  be¬ 
came  an  avowed  writer  :  his  works,  how¬ 
ever,  were  sufficiently  well  known  to  en¬ 
title  him  to  the  character  of  an  author, 
and  I  believe  the  object  of  the  good  visiter 
was  to  rescue  the  poet  from  the  necessi¬ 
ties  that  forced  him  to  write 

“  Profane  conceits  and  fantasies” — 

and  to  enable  him  to  devote  all  his  abili¬ 
ties  to  the  offices  of  his  spiritual  calling. 
The  reverend  doctor  was  formally  ushered 
into  a  sitting-room,  the  poet  being  en¬ 
gaged  at  the  moment  in  his  study.  He 
waited  for  some  time  very  patiently,  but 
the  fascination  of  some  frenzied  scene  was 
upon  Maturin,  who  felt  little  compunc¬ 
tion  in  sacrificing  the  divine  to  the  drama; 
and  it  w'as  not  till  after  an  half-hour’s 
delay  that  the  poet  made  his  appearance. 
He  entered  the  room  suddenly,  reciting 
some  rapturous  passage — a  part  of  the 
manuscript  play  in  one  hand,  the  pen  in 
the  othei  ;  his  person  attired  in  a  thea¬ 
trical  morning-gown — his  attitude  that  of 
an  inspired  provisante ,  his  arms  tossing, 
and  his  eyes  strained,  and  thus  continued 
his  oration  until  he  wound  it  up,  by  fling¬ 
ing  himself  on  the  sofa,  beside  the  asto¬ 
nished  minister.  This  unlucky  inter¬ 
ference  of  the  ruling  passion  lost  to  poor 
Maturin  whatever  patronage  or  advantage 
might  have  been  derived  from  the  intended 
friendship  of  bis  visiter,  whose  nerves  or 
habits  were  ill  qualified  for  the  grotesque 
exhibition  presented  by  the  curate  of  St. 
Peter’s :  in  vain  did  Maturin  endeavour 
to  neutralize  the  effects  of  his  mal-apropos 
enthusiasm  ;  and  the  only  gleam  of  ec¬ 
clesiastical  hope  that  ever  broke  upon 
him  thus  came  and  vanished  in  the  same 
instant  ! — New  Monthly  Magazine. 
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i  1)R.  JOHNSON. 

Dr.  Johnson,  when  a  lady  who  tra¬ 
velled  with  him  in  a  carriage,  remarked 
that  she  could  not  hearhim  in  consequence 
of  the  noise,  i3  said  to  have  answered, 
44  Madam,  the  stripetuosity  of  circum- 
rotary  motion  renders  the  modulations  of 
ordinary  discourse  inaudible ;  and  the 
cartilaginous  materials  which  compose 
our  auricular  members  become  stultified 
to  the  exercise  of  their  natural  functions!” 
— Ibid. 

ORTHODOX  OBSEQUIOUSNESS. 

A  clergyman,  not  long  ago,  was  called 
upon  by  the  bishop  of  his  diocese,  with 
whom  he  was  well  acquainted.  On  going 
away,  the  prelate  discovered  around  the 
house  a  number  of  sporting  dogs  of  all 
kinds,  on  which  he  said  to  the  owner, 
who  expected  promotion  in  the  church 
through  his  prelate’s  influence,  44  Mr. 

- - ,  I  do  not  like  sporting  parsons — • 

what  a  variety  of  dogs  you  have  here  !” 
The  bishop’s  back  being  turned,  the  par¬ 
son  went  to  the  servant,  and  said,  “  John, 
hang  all  these  dogs,  and  when  you  see 
any  of  the  bishop’s  servants,  tell  them 
what  you  have  done  !” — Ibid. 

MR.  COLERIDGE. 

In  conversation  upon  authors  borrowing 

from  each  other,  I  observed  to  Mr. - _, 

that  Mr.  Coleridge  could  not  be  accused 
of  this  in  44  Christabei,”  for  certainly  the 
poem  was  original,  whatever  opinions 
might  be  held  upon  its  merits.  44  Non¬ 
sense,”  he  replied  ;  44  the  very  4  To  whit, 
to  whoo,’  is  borrowed,,”’  From  whom  ?  I 
inquired.  44  Why,  from  the  second  book 
of  old  Quarles,  in  his  4  Emblems,’  ”  re¬ 
plied  the  cynic  ;  44  look  for  it — 4  To  wit 
— to  woe’ — it  is  rank  plagiarism  !” — Ibid. 

MAJOR  TOFHAM. 

This  well-known  character,  who  esta¬ 
blished  the  “World”  newspaper,  and 
afterwards  retired  into  the  wolds  of  York¬ 
shire  to  breed  greyhounds,  once  invited  a 
friend  to  dine  with  him,  who  was  in  fear 
of  being  arrested  for  debt.  The  party 
was  seated  at  dinner,  when  a  loud  knock 
at  the  door  produced  more  than  a  common 
degree  of  alarm  on  his  friend’s  counte¬ 
nance,  while  he,  observing  him  start, 

said,  44  What,  my  dear - ,  startled  by 

knocker  ?  You  are  not  at  home,  recol¬ 
lect— yet  of  men  in  your  circumstances, 
my  friend,  Gray  well  says, 

‘  Still  as  they  run  they  look  behind. 

They  hear  a  voice  in  every  wind, 

And  snatch  a  fearful  joy,’  ”  Ibid. 

BOLINGBROKE’S  CLARA. 

Among  the  ballad-singers  in  chief  repute 
during  the  time  of  Swift,  Bolingbroke, 


Gay,  Steele,  See.  (when  as  yet  that  tuneful 
tribe  stood  high  in  estimation)  there  was 
a  young  creature,  now  known  to  the  world 
by  no  other  title  than  Clara,  who  drew 
much  attention  at  this  time  by  the  sweet¬ 
ness  and  pathos  of  her  tones.  She  was 
the  original  singer  of  Black-eyed  Susan , 
and  one  or  two  songs  which  were  after¬ 
wards  introduced  into  the  Beggars'  Opera. 
But  her  recommendation  to  particular 
notice  was  the  circumstance  of  her  having 
for  many  years  been  the  object  of  Lord 
Bolingbroke’s  enthusiastic  affection.  The 
poor  girl  strayed  for  some  time,  during 
which  his  Lordship  had  not  seen  her  ; 
and  it  was  after  that  interval,  that,  having 
met  her,  he  addressed  to  her  the  tender 
lines,  beginning — . 

"Dear  thoughtless  Clara,  to  my  verse  attend. 
Believe  for  once  the  lover  and  the  friend.” 

And  concludes  thus,— 

u  To  virtue  thus  and  to  thyself  restored, 

By  all  admired,  by  one  alone  adored; 

Be  to  thy  Harry  kind  and  true, 

And  live  for  him  who  more  than  died  for  you  !” 

A  series  of  calamities  totally  ruined  her 
vocal  powers,  and  she  afterwards  subsisted 
by  the  sale  of  oranges,  at  the  Court  of 
Requests _ Man  of  Letters. 


pUscellantes. 


TENACITY  OF  LIFE  IN  FISH. 

The  two  following  instances  of  tenacity 
of  life  in  the  shark,  are  recorded  by  the 
French  traveller,  M.  L.  de  Freycinet.  A 
fish  of  this  species,  about  ten  feet  long, 
and  from  which  the  head  and  entrails  had 
been  removed,  was  left  upon  the  deck  of 
a  vessel,  apparently  dead.  In  about  ten 
minutes,  the  sailors,  who  were  preparing 
to  wash  the  deck,  seized  the  fish  by  the 
tail,  to  drag  it  forward  ;  when  the  crea¬ 
ture  made  such  violent  efforts,  as  almost 
to  overthrow  the  persons  around  it.  In 
the  other  instance,  the  animal  had  been 
completely  eviscerated  more  than  two 
hours,  but  sprang  up  several  times  upon 
the  deck,  when  a  sailor  laid  hold  of  its 
tail,  designing  to  cut  i*t  off  with  a  knife ; 
a  hatchet  was  necessarily  had  recourse  to 
for  the  operation. 


SAINT  ELMO’S  LIGHT. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1808,  passing 
from  the  Island  of  Ivica  to  that  of  Ma¬ 
jorca,  on  board  a  Spanish  polacca  ship, 
fitted  as  a  cartel,  and  manned  by  about 
thirty  ruffians,  Genoese,  Valencians,  and 
Catalonians,  a  fine  southerly  gale,  by 
seven  in  the  evening,  brought  us  within 
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six  or  seven  leagues  of  the  anchorage  in 
Palma  Bay.  About  this  time,  the  sea- 
breeze  failing  us  astern,  was  shortly  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  light  and  baffling  breezes  off 
the  land.  No  sooner  had  the  setting  sun 
withdrawn  his  golden  beams  from  the  tops 
of  the  lofty  hills,  which  rise  to  the  west¬ 
ward  of  the  town,  than  a  thick  and  impe¬ 
netrable  cloud,  gathering  upon  the  summit 
of  Mount  Galatzo,  spread  gradual  dark¬ 
ness  on  the  hills  below,  and  extended  at 
length  a  premature  obscurity  along  the 
very  surface  of  the  shore.  About  nine, 
the  ship  becalmed,  the  darkness  was  in¬ 
tense,  and  rendered  still  more  sensible  by 
the  yellow  fire  that  gleamed  upon  the 
horizon  to  the  south,  and  aggravated  by 
the  deep-toned  thunder  which  rolled  at  in* 
tervais  on  the  mountain,  accompanied  by 
the  quick  rapidity  of  that  forked  light¬ 
ning,  whose  eccentric  course  and  dire 
effects  set  all  description  at  defiance.  By 
half-past  nine,  the  hands  were  sent  aloft 
to  furl  top-gallant-sails,  and  reef  the  top¬ 
sails,  in  preparation  for  the  threatening 
storm.  When  retiring  to  rest,  a  sudden 
cry  of  St.  Elmo  and  St.  Ann  was  heard 
from  those  aloft,  and  fore  and  aft  the  deck. 
An  interpreter  called  lustily  down  the 
hatchway,  tnat  St.  Elmo  was  on  board, 
and  desired  me  to  come  up.  A  few  steps 
were  sufficient,  and,  to  my  great  surprise, 
I  found  the  top-sail-yards  deserted,  the 
sails  loose,  and  beating  in  the  inconstant 
breeze,  the  awe-struck  and  religious  ma¬ 
riners,  bare-headed,  on  their  knees,  with 
hands  uplifted,  in  voice  and  attitude  of 
prayer,  in  earnest  and  muttering  devotion 
to  St.  Elmo  or  St.  Ann,  according  to  the 
provincial  nature  of  their  speech. 

On  observing  the  appearance  of  the 
masts,  the  main-top-gallant-mast-head, 
from  the  truck,  for  three  feet  down,  was 
perfectly  enveloped  in  a  cold  blaze  of  pale 
phosphorous-looking  light,  completely 
embracing  the  circumference  of  the  mast, 
and  attended  with  a  flitting  or  creeping 
motion,  as  exemplified  experimentally  by 
the  application  of  common  phosphorus 
upon  a  board  ;  and  the  fore  and  mizen 
top-gallant-mast-heads  exhibited  a  simi¬ 
lar  appearance  in  a  relative  degree. 

This  curious  illumination  continued 
with  undiminished  intensity  for  the  space 
of  eight  or  ten  minutes,  when,  becoming 
gradually  fainter  and  less  extensive,  it 
finally  disappeared,  after  a  duration  of  not 
less  than  half-an-hour. 

The  seamen,  in  the  mean  time,  having 
finished  their  devotions,  and  observing 
the  lights  to  remain  stationary,  returned 
promptly  to  the  yards,  and,  under  favour 
of  this  u  spirit  of  the  storm,”  now  quickly 
performed  that  duty,  which,  on  a  critical 
conjuncture,  had  been  abandoned,  under 


the  influence  of  their  superstition  and 
their  fears.  During  the  prevalence  of  the 
lights,  as  well  as  through  the  remaining 
hours  of  night,  the  wind  continued,  ex¬ 
cept  in  occasional  puffs,  light  and  vari¬ 
able  ;  and  the  morning  ushered  in  with  a 
clear  sky,  a  hot  sun,  and  a  light  southerly 
breeze,  which,  in  due  time,  brought  us 
safe  to  the  anchorage  of  Palma. 

Conversing  with  the  interpreter  on  the 
nature  of  this  extraordinary  atmospherical 
phenomenon,  he  expressed  his  implicit 
belief  that  it  was  provided  by  the  imme¬ 
diate  power  of  St.  Elmo,  the  tutelar  deity 
of  “  those  who  travel  on  the  vasty  deep,*’ 
in  regard  to  their  interests  in  a  moment 
of  sudden  danger ;  and  used  every  argu¬ 
ment  to  persuade  me  that  the  present 
safety  of  the  ship  was  owing  to  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  light,  and  its  remaining 
where  it  did ;  but  if  it  had  descended  from 
thence  to  the  kelson,  as  he  had  often  seen 
it,  the  event  would  have  prognosticated 
a  gale  of  wind  or  other  disaster,  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  depth  of  the  descent,  so 
would  be  the  nature  of  the  evil  to  come. 
In  the  present  instance,  the  lights  gra¬ 
dually  disappeared,  like  the  snuff  of  a 
candle,  and  the  weather  continued  clear 
and  fine  for  several  subsequent  days. 

This  phenomenon,  by  many,  is  held  to 
be  fabulous,  and  is  so  alluded  to  by  the 
greatest  living  poet  of  the  day  : — 

“  Of  witch,  of  mermaid,  and  of  sprite. 

Of  Erick’s  cap,  and  Elmo  s  light 

but  Falconer,  both  seaman  and  poet, 
writing  from  experience,  says, 

“  High  on  the  masts,  with  pale  and  livid  rays, 

Amid  the  gloom  portentous  meteors  blaze  ” 

In  order,  however,  to  illustrate  more  fully 
the  character  of  those  very  pious  and  de¬ 
voted  seamen,  who  attracted  the  favour  of 
the  saint  on  the  present  occasion,  it  must 
be  understood,  that  this  visitation  of  St. 
Elmo  took  place  immediately  on  the  first 
burst  of  the  Spanish  Revolution,  and  that 
these  very  men  had  but  recently  figured 
as  the  bloody  instigators  and  perpetrators, 
along  with  other  patriots,  in  the  massacre 
of  several  unfortunate  Frenchmen,  long 
resident  in  the  city  of  Valencia  for  the 
peaceful  purposes  of  commerce. 


THE  DATE  TREE. 

The  diet  of  the  Arabian  tribes  in  Persia 
is  more  frugal  than  that  of  any  other  of 
the  inhabitants  of  that  kingdom.  It  con¬ 
sists  chiefly  of  dates.  But  what  others 
would  consider  a  hardship,  habit,  with 
them,  has  converted  into  an  enjoyment ; 
and  the  Arab  deems  no  food  more  de¬ 
lightful  than  that  upon  which  he  lives. 
Some  years  ago,  a  woman,  belonging  to 
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one  of  the  Arab  families  settled  at  Abus- 
heher,  had  gone  to  England  with  the 
children  of  the  British  resident  at  that 
place.  When  she  returned,  all  crowded 
around  her,  to  hear  the  report  of  the  coun¬ 
try  she  had  visited.  She  described  the 
roads,  the  carriages,  the  horses,  the  wealth 
and  splendour  of  the  cities,  and  the  highly 
cultivated  state  of  the  country.  Her 
audience  were  full  of  envy  at  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  Englishmen,  and  were  on  the  point 
of  retiring  with  that  impression,  when  the 
woman  happened  to  add,  that  the  country 
she  had  visited  only  wanted  one  thing  to 
riiake  it  delightful.  44  What  is  that  ?” 
was  the  general  inquiry.  44  It  has  not  a 
date  tree  in  it,”  said  she.  44  I  never 
ceased  to-  look  for  one  all  the  time  I  was 
there,  but  I  looked  in  vain.”  The  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  Arabs  who  had  listened  to 
her  were  in  an  instant  changed  by  this 
information.  It  was  no  longer  envy,  but 
pity,  which  they  felt  for  men  who  were 
condemned  to  live  in  a  country  where 
there  are  no  date  trees. 


Etn  ©aujever* 

“I  am  but  a  Gatherer  and  disposer  of  other 
men’s  stu tX." ---JP  otton 


Colman  told  an  apothecary  lately  who 
brought  him  in  a  tolerably  heavy  charge 
for  medicine  and  visits ,  that  he  could 
return  his  visits ,  and  dispense  with  his 
medicine . 


44  I  have  lived,”  said  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke, 
44  to  know  that  the  great  secret  of  human 
happiness  is  this  :  never  suffer  your  ener¬ 
gies  to  stagnate. — The  old  adage  of  44  too 
many  irons  in  the  fire,”  conveys  an  abo¬ 
minable  lie.  You  cannot  have  too  many  ; 
poker,  tongs,  and  all : — keep  them  all 
going.” 


M.  Talma’s  father,  about  thirty  years 
ago,  had  lodgings  in  Chester,  and  prac¬ 
tised  as  a  dentist.  A  Miss  Daniels,  a 
young  actress,  with  her  mother,  also 
lodged  in  the  same  house.  Miss  Daniels, 
at  that  time,  had  a  completely  foreign 
accent,  and  was  practising  a  song  in 
Dudley  Bate’s  opera  of  The  Woodman , 
in  which  there  was  a  frequently  repeated 
passage  of  44  Tell  me,  tell  me,  teli  me,” 
which  Miss  D.  mispronounced  44  Tali 
ma,  tall  ma,  tall  ma  !”  Talma,  sen., 
who  was  in  the  room  above,  hearing  these 
words  given  with  so  much  expression, 
imagined  the  young  lady  was  suffering 
from  the  tooth-ache,  and  wanted  his  as¬ 
sistance  ;  he  selected  his  terrific  instru¬ 


ments  ;  and  peeping  in  at  the  siren’s 
door  with  a  crimson  nightcap  on,  ex¬ 
claimed,  44  You  want  me,  Miss  !  here  I 
am ! — I  take  out  your  toote  incessamment , 
and  l  prevent  you  make  that  discordant 
noise  again.” 


If  you  wish  to  be  happy  for  a  day,  get 
well  shaved  ;  if  for  a  week,  get  invited  to 
a  wedding  ;  if  for  a  month,  buy  a  good 
nag ;  if  for  half  a  year,  buy  a  handsome 
house ;  if  for  a  year,  marry  a  handsome 
wife  ;  if  for  two  years,  take  Holj  Orders  ; 
but  if  you  would  be  always  gay  and 
cheerful,  practise  temperance. 


An  advertisement  in  an  Irish  paper, 
setting  forth  the  many  conveniences  and 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  metal 
window -sashes,  among  other  particulars, 
observed  that  44  these  sashes  would  last 
for  ever  ;  and  afterwards ,  if  the  owner 
had  no  use  for  them,  they  might  be  sold 
for  old  iron. 


An  Irishman  was  brought  before  a  bailiff 
at  Ipswich,  on  a  charge  of  having  six 
wives!  The  bailiff  asked  him  how  he 
could  be  so  hardened  a  villain,  as  to  de¬ 
lude  so  many  ?  44  Please  your  worship,” 
says  Pat,  4w  I  was  only  trying  to  get  at  a 
good  one.” 


We  should  manage  our  thoughts  in  com¬ 
posing  a  poem,  as  shepherds  do  their 
flowers  in  making  a  garland ;  first  select 
the  choicest,  and  then  dispose  them  in 
the  most  proper  places,  where  they  give 
lustre  to  each  other  :  like  the  feathers  in 
Indian  crowns,  which  are  so  managed 
that  every  one  reflects  a  part  of  its  colour 
and  gloss  on  the  next. 


Parr  was  strongly  adverse  to  quackery- 
in  education.  Old  Dr.  Busby,  he  ob¬ 
served,  had  a  surprising  faculty  of  bring¬ 
ing  boys  forward  in  a  short  space  of  time, 
whilst  he  was  master  of  Westminster 
echool.  But  it  was  not  by  short  cuts, 
but  through  the  old  established  highway 
of  learning.  Learning  the  ancient  lan¬ 
guages  without  the  aid  of  grammar,  was 
an  idea  as  old  as  Roger  Aschara,  who 
tried  it  for  some  time  upon  one  of  his 
pupils,  but  became  afterwards  convinced 
of  its  inefBcacy,  observing  that  it  was 
attempting  to  get  in  at  a  window  instead 
of  climbing  the  staircase. 
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THE  DIORAMA— RUINS  IN  A  FOG. 
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The  subject  of  the  above  engraving  is  a 
novel  illustration  for  our  pages';  as  the 
fine  old  ruin  is  merely  an  imaginative 
design,  and  does  not  represent  a  real  ob¬ 
ject  :  nevertheless,  we  are  assured  our 
engraving  will  have  many  admirers,  as  it 
is  a  faithful  copy  of  one  of  the  magnificent 
views  now  exhibiting  at  The  Diorama. 

This  fine  picture  represents  a  Gothic 
Gallery  falling  to  decay,  situate  at  the 
extremity  of  a  narrow  valley,  beneath 
barren  mountains.  All  is  sombre,  deso¬ 
late,  and  mournful ;  the  long-drawn  aisles, 
at  a  first  glance,  arc  alone  perceived,  for 
a  thick  fog  reigns  without,  and  such  is 
the  illusion  of  the  scene,  that  you  actually 
fancy  yourself  chilled  by  the  cold  and 
damp  air.  By  degrees,  however,  the  fog 
disperses,  and  through  the  vast  arches  are 
plainly  discovered  the  forests  of  pine  and 
larch -trees  that  cover  the  valley.  The 
magic  of  this  effect  of  light  is  indeed  most 
Vo i..  ix.  2  F 


extraordinary,  and  the  illusion  is  com¬ 
plete  and  enchanting.  The  execution  of 
this  picture  reflects  the  highest  honour  on 
Mr.  Daguerres,  the  artist,  whose  talents 
have  been  frequently  exercised  on  other 
subjects  which  have  been  exhibited  at 
The  Diorama ,  but  with  none  of  which 
have  we  been  more  interested,  than  the 
present  specimen,  which  entitles  Mr.  Da¬ 
guerres  to  be  ranked  as  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  painters  that  ever  lived. 

Another  picture,  painted  by  Mr.  Bou¬ 
ton,  is  exhibited  with  the  Ruins  in  a 
Fog :  it  is  a  View  of  St.  Cloud  and  En¬ 
virons  of  Paris ,  and  the  eye  wanders  over 
a  rich  landscape,  which  embraces  in  ex¬ 
tent  about  forty  miles  of  the  country  ad¬ 
jacent  to  the  French  metropolis.  At  our 
feet  runs  a  road,  which  looks  arid  and 
dusty,  by  the  side  of  which  lies  a  man 
sleeping,  which  is  life  itself ;  this  portion 
of  the  picture  is  executed  in  the  most 
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masterly  style.  Beyond  the  bridge 
thrown  over  the  Seine  rise  the  fine  chateau 
and  eminences  of  St.  Cloud,  and  the 
Lantern  of  Demosthenes,  which,  when 
illuminated,  used  to  announce  to  the  Pa¬ 
risians,  that  Napoleon  had  deserted  their 
city  for  the  palace  of  St.  Cloud.  Mount 
Valerian,  the  vineyards  of  Argenteuil,  the 
mills  of  Sannoy,  the  steeple  of  St.  Denis, 
may  be  recognized,  and  to  the  extreme 
right  is  Paris,  the  numerous  edifices  of 
which  may  be  easily  distinguished.  In  a 
work  of  such  magnitude,  and  possessing 
so  many  claims  to  admiration,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  carry  on  a  description  which, 
at  best,  can  but  convey  a  feeble  idea  of 
this  magnificent  picture  to  our  reader. 
We  shall  then  desist  from  further  detail, 
especially  as  the  major  part  of  our  friends 
will  doubtless  take  an  opportunity  of,  vi¬ 
siting  the  Diorama,  and  passing,  as  we 
have  done,  an  agreeable  hour  in  viewing 
this  highly  interesting  exhibition. 

&it  outers  ftltmm? 

OH, 

SKETCHES  of  MEN  and  THINGS. 
THE  OLD  HOUSE. 

Spirit  of  Hope  I  thy  voice  is  dear,  as  Love’s  own 
silv’ry  tone, 

Like  that  it  breathes  of  joy,  but  leaves  the  heart 
to  break  alone : 

Spirit  of  Mem’ry  !  tho’  thy  bliss  beguiles  us  of  a 
sigh, 

’Tis  less  bewildering  and  sad,  than  that  which 
these  supply  ! 

MS.  Poem. 

How  deliciously,  yet  how  sadly,  how  like 
a  tender  and  soul-stirring  dream,  come 
wandering  at  seasons  over  the  mind,  those 
scenes,  and  things,  and  persons,  that  de¬ 
lighted  us  in  our  childhood,  that  made 
the  first  impressions  on  our  innocent  and 
peaceful  souls,  and  from  which  we  may 
perchance  date  the  origin — the  awakening, 
at  least — of  all  our  future  impulses  of 
feeling,  taste,  and  sentiment !  I  am  no 
metaphysician  to  unravel  the  mysteries 
of  mind ,  and  to  assert  with  confidence 
that  the  child  is  the  embryo  of  the  man  ; 
if  it  were  so, — why  is  the  adult  too  fre¬ 
quently  as  different  as  darkness  and  light, 
from  his  promise  as  a  juvenile  ?  But  I 
may  with  confidence  assert  of  myself,  that 
I  should  probably  never  have  possessed 
an  unbounded  taste  for  all  objects  of  na¬ 
ture  and  art,  had  I  not  been  early  led  to 
admire  them  by  my  uncle,  the  virtuoso  ; 
and  to  hi3  excellent  library,  of  which  I 
had  in  very  early  days  the  range.  I  fancy 
myself  also  indebted  for  the  seeds  of 
poetry  and  romance,  which  now,  over¬ 
powering  every  mental  faculty,  are  almost 


a  misfortune  to  me  rather  than  a  blessing, 
since  they  render  real  sober  life,  vapid, 
dreary,  and  annoying.  In  brief,  I  met 
in  the  virtuoso’s  library  with  Cervante’s 
inimitable  satire,  which  I  then  believed 
an  authentic  history,  and  Sir  Walter 
Scott’s  beautiful  poetry ;  and  these  gave 
me  a  decided  bias  towards  antiquity,  and 
all  reminiscences  and  records  of  princely 
chivalry  ;  at  that  period  1  led  a  charmed 
existence, — to  my  enchanted  gaze  every 
gentleman  was  a  knight — every  lady  a 
disguised  princess,— -and  as  I  looked  for 
castles  in  every  house,  I  did,  to  my  in¬ 
effable  satisfaction,  indeed  find  one,  in  the 
Old  House  belonging  to  my  great  uncle, 
the  colonel;  for  this  having  been  deco¬ 
rated,  under  the  tasteful  eye  of  the  vir¬ 
tuoso,  in  the  Gothic  style,  coincided  pretty 
well  with  my  beau-ideal  of  such  struc¬ 
tures.  Reader  !  after  this  long  digression, 
thou  art  arrived  at  the  Old  House  ;  there 
had  I  been  long  before,  for  these  reflec¬ 
tions  formed  but  a  trifling  portion  of  what 
were  mine,  on  revisiting  it  for  the  first 
time  since  mere  childhood.  How  different 
were  my  sensations  !  as  I  looked  over  the 
oaken  gallery  into  the  great  hall,  it  ap¬ 
peared  now  a  mere  nutshell, — the  house  too 
was  changed, — every  thing  was  changed  ; 
and  yet  I  knew  that  all  I  gazed  upon  re¬ 
tained  its  place  and  appearance  as  minutely 
as  if  I  had  only  stepped  away  one  moment 
and  returned.  The  change,  and  this  I  felt , 
was  in  my  own  spirit.  Oh  !  how  sad 
too,  and  how  mysterious  it  was  !  I  have 
said  I  was  looking  from  the  gallery  into 
the  hall ;  faint  gleams  of  twilight  strug¬ 
gling  through  the  coloured  panes  of  a 
couple  of  Saracenic  windows,  showed 
murkily  its'  black  and  grotesquely  carved 
oaken  wainscoat ;  here  hung  the  antlers 
of  some  buck  that  bled,  perhaps,  centuries 
ago  ;  there  the  remnants  of  armour,  worn 
by  some  nameless  hero,  in  the  iron  age ; 
opposite  to  me,  its  honest  face  glaring 
white  through  the  gloom,  was  the  house- 
dial  ;  it  struck,  and  forcibly  brought  to 
my  memory,  some  exquisite  lines  of 
Chauncey  Townsend’s  ;  for  this  too, — 

— -  “  Had  still  chim’d  on,  in  the  interval 

between, 

While  I  was  wand’ring  far  away,  thro’  many  a 
dreary  scene : 

Each  other  voice  may  alter,  hut  Time's  doth 
still  remain 

Unchang’d  and  stern,  as  caring  not  for  human 
joy  or  pain.” 

Beneath  it  was  the  fireplace,  after  the 
antique  fashion, — a  plain  and  capacious 
stone  hearth,  with  no  grate,  but  an  im¬ 
mense  aperture  for  the  emission  of  smoke, 
and  the  admission  of  air.  Our  ancestors 
were  economical.  On  its  left  hand  was  a 
short  flight  of  stairs,  leading  on  one  side 
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to  an  ante-room,  which  was  furnished  in 
the  probable  fashion  of  the  year  one  ;  this 
was  an  entrance  into  the  best,  or  great 
dining-room, — a  cheerless  apartment, — 
dark,  lofty,  and  containing  choice  speci¬ 
mens  of  furniture  in  tapestry,  damask,  and 
carpet-stitch.  A  castle  is  nothing  without 
a  ghost,  and  my  wild  imagination  of 
course  took  fright  at  this  truly  horrible 
room  ;  nor  was  the  long  passage  on  the 
other  side  the  little  stairs  a  whit  less  ter¬ 
rible  ;  this  and  the  gallery  I  believed  to 
be  haunted,  as  devoutly  as  I  credited  the 
articles  of  my  Christian  faith  ;  nay,  with 
far  more  probability  might  the  latter  have 
been  subjected  to  such  a  suspicion,  hung 
round  as  it  was  with  old  black  family 
portraits,  resembling  of  themselves  spec¬ 
tres  from  Hades.  These,  like  so  many 
bends,  were  now  grinning  upon  me ; 
deeper  and  deeper  fell  the  shades  of  even¬ 
ing  ;  the  wild  autumnal  wind  whistled 
shrill  amid  the  plantations  that  sur¬ 
rounded  the  Old  House ;  the  branches  of 
many  trees  groaned  and  creaked  in  the 
furious  blast ;  now  a  few  straggling  twigs 
flapped  against  the  gothic  windows,  and 
now  a  rush  of  sudden  rain  swept  down 
their  coloured  panes.  It  was  an  hour  for 
sweet  and  solemn  memories  ;  nor  were 
such  slow  to  visit  my  musing  spirit ;  it 
was  then  that  all  events  of  joy  and  sorrow, 
and  all  years  that  had  fled  since  last  my 
childhood  hallowed  this  spot,  seemed 
crowded  into  the  brief  space  of  a  moment ; 
and  it  was  then  that  I  asked  myself — 
u  my  kinsmen,  the  companions  of  my 
early  days,  where  are  they  ?  And  this  spot 
that  once  my  imagination  sanctified,  and 
that  once  I  beheld  with  unmixed  delight, 
— why  is  it  not  the  same?”  Oh!  the 
greater  part  of  my  cousins,  who  resided 
in  the  Old  House,  and  whose  heritage  it 
was,  were,  as  well  as  the  virtuoso,  who 
had  so  tastefully  adorned  it,  married,  and 
residing  far  off ;  my  great  uncle,  the 
colonel,  was  with  my  revered  aunt — gone 
to  “  the  house  of  all  living,” — and  only 
one  of  all  their  large  family  was  now  at 
home.  As  for  the  mansion  itself,  it  had 
lost  its  novelty  and  romance , — it  was 
truly  changed  ;  and  while  I  slipped  at 
every  step  I  set  on'  the  ploughed  gallery, 
I  knew  nevertheless  that  it  was  no  longer 
a  castle  ;  the  illusions  of  my  childhood 
were  dissipated,  and  I  had  unhappily 
become  clear-sighted  to  realities »  There 
was  but  one  thing  that  remained  as  mys¬ 
terious  and  romantic  as  ever — the  great 
dining-room  ; — yes,  and  another — the  long 
passage;  —  and  I  would  not  even  now 
have  ventured  alone  into  the  one,  or  down 
the  other  at  midnight ;  for  superstition, 
when  early  gaining  ascendancy  over  the 
mind,  defies  reason  to  annul  her  sway, 
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and  seldom,  if  ever,  relinquishes  her 
power ;  nay,  even  as  I  stood,  I  almost 
expected  to  see  the  shade  of  my  portly 
and  turbulent  great  uncle  appear  at  the 
stair-head  from  the  long  passage,  or  from 
his  former  dormitory,  near  me,  in  the 
oaken  gallery ;  and  to  hear  that  of  my 
revered  aunt  screaming  forth,  according  to 
custom,  her  domestic  commands  and 
threats  in  every  corner  of  the  Old  House. 

But  now  were  my  ruminations,  remi¬ 
niscences,  and  reveries  broken,  by  a  ser¬ 
vant  lighting  the  hall-lamp  ;  that  identical 
lamp,  which  had  gleamed  on  my  cousins 
and  me,  when  we  acted  plays,  or  played 
at  ghosts,  beneath  its  pensive  ray  ;  and 
this,  too,  had  glimmered  on,  the  same  as 
ever,  during  the  years  of  my  absence.  In 
the  days  of  my  childhood,  I  had  thought 
it  twinkled  mirthfully  in  unison  with  the 
merry  hearts  that  sported  in  the  hall ;  ir. 
the  days  of  my  youth  (saddened  by  many 
things,  more  than  youth  is  wont  to  be,) 
the  solitary  lamp  seemed  to  glimmer  lu¬ 
ridly  on  the  gloomy  panelling  and  ac¬ 
coutrements  of  that  lone,  deserted  spot ; 
well,  the  lamp  beamed,  candles  were  taken 
to  the  drawing-room,  and  thither  I  bent 
my  steps,  to  converse  with  my  solitary 
cousin  on  the  past  l 

Poor  Old  House  !  This  was  my  last 
visit  to  it  for  ever.  It  has  since  passed 
into  other  hands  ;  for  those,  whose  heri¬ 
tage  it  was,  sold  it,  when  circumstances 
obliged  them  all  to  abide  far  from  it ;  its 
beauty  is  gone  ;  it  is  a  wreck  ;  it  is  worse 
than  nothing  to  me  ;  and  though  I  know 
that  the  family  flourish  abundantly  on  a 
better  portion,  it  still  seems  that  the  quit¬ 
ting  an  ancient  abode  is  the  omen  of  its 
decay.  Poor  Old  House  !  where  happi¬ 
ness,  that  I  shall  never  know  again,  first 
lighted  and  warmed  my  bosom,  farewell ! 
to  me  thou  art  dead,  and  the  tribute  that 
I  owed  I  have  thus  paid  to  thy  memory. 

M.  L.  B. 

Origins  auft  Snfoeiutcms. 
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DOOMSDAY  BOOK. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

This  book  was  made  by  order  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  in  which  the  estates  of  the 
kingdom  were  registered.  It  is  still  in 
existence,  fair  and  legible,  consisting  of 
two  volumes,  a  greater  and  a  less.  Some 
of  the  capital  letters  and  principal  pas¬ 
sages  are  touched  with  red  ink  ;  and  some 
have  strokes  of  red  ink  run  across,  as  if 
scratched  out.  It  was  begun  in  the  year 
1081,  but  not  completed  till  the  year 
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1087.  Mr.  Turner,  in  his  History  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons ,  (vol.  iv.)  says,  u  All  the 
prerogatives  and  rights  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  cyning,  or  king,  were  definite  and 
ascertained.  They  were  such  as  had  be¬ 
come  established  by  law  and  custom,  and 
could  be  as  little  exceeded  by  the  sove¬ 
reign  as  withheld  by  the  people.  They 
were  not  arbitrary  privileges  of  an  un¬ 
known  extent.  Even  William  the  Con¬ 
queror  found  it  necessary  to  have  an  offi¬ 
cial  survey  of  the  royal  rights  taken  in 
every  part  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  we  find 
the  hundred,  or  similar  bodies  in  every 
county,  making  the  inquisition  to  the 
king’s  commissioners,  who  returned  to 
the  sovereign  that  minute  record  of  his 
claims  upon  his  subjects,  which  consti¬ 
tutes  the  Domes-day  Book.  The  royal 
claims  in  Domes-day  Book  were,  there¬ 
fore,  not  the  arbitrary  impositions  of  the 
throne,  but  were  those  which  the  people 
themselves  testified  to  their  king  to  have 
been  his  legal  rights.  Perhaps  no  country 
in  Europe  can  exhibit  such  an  ancient 
record  of  the  freedom  of  its  people,  and 
the  limited  prerogatives  of  its  ruler.  For 
the  execution  of  this  great  survey,  some 
of  the  king’s  barons  were  sent  commis¬ 
sioners  into  every  shire,  and  juries  sum¬ 
moned  in  each  hundred,  out  of  all  orders 
of  freemen,  from  barons  down  to  the  lowest 
farmers,  who  were  sworn  to  inform  the 
commissioners  what  was  the  name  of  each 
manor,  who  held  it  then  ?  how  many 
hides,  how  much  wood,  how  much  pas¬ 
ture,  how  much  meadow  land  it  con¬ 
tained,  how  many  ploughs  were  in  the 
demesne  part  of  it,  and  how  many  in  the 
tenanted  part,  how  many  mills,  how  many 
fishponds  or  fisheries  belonged  to  it  ? 
what  had  been  added  to  it,  or  taken  away 
from  it  ?  what  was  the  value  of  the  whole 
together,  in  the  time  of  King  Edward  ? 
what,  when  granted  by  William  ?  what 
at  the  time  of  this  survey  ?  and  whether 
it  might  be  improved,  or  advanced  in 
value  ?  They  were,  likewise,  to  mention 
all  the  tenants,  of  every  degree,  and  how 
much  each  of  them  had  held,  or  did  hold, 
at  that  time  ;  and  what  was  the  number 
of  slaves  :  nay,  they  were  even  to  return 
a  particular  account  of  the  live  stock  on 
each  manor.  These  inquisitions  or  ver¬ 
dicts  were  first  methodized  in  the  county, 
and  afterwards  sent  up  into  the  king’s 
exchequer.  The  lesser  Domes-day  Book, 
containing  the  originals  so  returned  from 
the  three  counties  of  Essqx,  Norfolk,  and 
Suffolk,  includes  the  live  stock;  the 
grea  ter  comprehending  all  the  counties  of 
Eng  land,  except  Northumberland,  Cum¬ 
ber!  and,  Westmoreland,  Durham,  and 
part  of  Lancashire,  were  never  surveyed, 
bid  ng  then  in  a  waste  and  desolate  condi¬ 


tion.  This  survey,  at  the  time  it  was 
made,  gave  great  offence  to  the  people ; 
and  created  a  jealousy,  that  it  was  in¬ 
tended  for  some  new  impositions — the 
knowledge  it  gave  to  the  government,  of 
the  state  of  the  kingdom,  was  a  necessary 
ground  work  for  many  improvements, 
with  relation  to  agriculture,  trade,  and 
the  increase  of  the  people,  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  as  well  as  a  rule  to 
proceed  by  in  levying  taxes.  It  was 
also  of  no  small  utility  for  the  ascertain¬ 
ing  property,  and  for  the  speedy  decision 
or  prevention  of  law  suits.  But  notwith¬ 
standing  all  the  precaution  taken  by  the 
conqueror,  to  have  this  survey  faithfully 
and  impartially  executed,  it  appears,  from 
indisputable  authority,  that  a  false  return 
was  given  in  by  some  of  the  commis¬ 
sioners,  and  that,  as  it  is  said,  out  of  a 
pious  motive.  This  was  particularly  the 
case  with  the  abbey  of  Croyland,  in  Lin¬ 
colnshire,  the  possessions  of  which  were 
greatly  underrated,  both  with  regard  to 
quantity  and  value.  This  ancient  record 
was  called  Domes-day  Book ,  because  a 
sentence,  arising  from  the  evidence  therein 
contained,  could  no  more  be  appealed 
from,  or  eluded,  than  the  final  doom  at 
the  day  of  judgment.  Its  name  being 
formed  from  the  Saxon  dorn;  doom,  judg¬ 
ment,  sentence;  and  day,  which  has  the 
same  force,  so  that  domes-day  is  no  more 
than  a  reduplicate,  importing,  judgment, 
judgment.  This  book,  which  Camden 
calls  Gulielmi  Librum  Censualem ,  i.  e. 
King  William’s  tax-book,  was  formerly 
kept  under  three  different  locks  and  keys ; 
one  in  the  custody  of  the  treasurer,  and 
the  others  of  the  two  chamberlains  of  the 
exchequer.  It  is  now  deposited  in  the 
Chapter-house  at  Westminster,  where  it 
may  be  consulted,  on  paying  to  the  proper 
officers  a  fee  of  65.  8d.  for  a  search,  and 
fourpence  per  line  for  a  transcript. 

P.  T.  W. 


PEDANTS. 

( For  the  Mirror .) 

That  a  man  is  better  able  to  expatiate 
on  what  he  knows,  or  thinks  he  knows, 
than  on  what  he  knows  not,  is  certain  ; 
but  he  should  recollect  that  all  do  not 
pretend  to  similar  knowledge  ;  and  what 
gratifies  himself  may  not  gratify  others  ; 
nor  is  the  pleasure  he  derives  from  certain 
studies,  a  ground  for  presuming  that  they 
will  afford  to  all  equal  gratification.  The 
logician,  however  highly  he  admires  his 
&rt,  need  not  invariably  speak  in  syllo¬ 
gisms  ;  nor  the  mathematician,  hotyever 
delighted  by  absolute  certainty,  support 
every  assertion  with  a  demonstration ;  pro- 
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bably  the  former  would  be  better  under¬ 
stood  without  his  logic,  and  the  latter 
believed  more  firmly  without  the  demon¬ 
stration. 

Among  the  different  species  of  pedants, 
there  are  two  or  three  which  are  most 
prominent,  and  which  do  not  claim,  but 
force  themselves  on  our  attention.  There 
is  the  ignorant  pedant,  and  the  semi- 
learned  pedant,  and  the  learned  pedant ; 
all  of  them  have  equal  assurance,  but  not 
equal  ability  to  support  it.  It  i3  rather 
difficult  to  say  which  of  them  is  prefer¬ 
able  ;  he  who  professes  to  know  what  he 
does  not  know  ;  he  who  possessing  a 
little  knowledge  is  always  retailing  it ;  or 
he  who  is  really  learned,  and  withal  su¬ 
perlatively  anxious  that  you  should  know 
it  ;  who  talks  of  physics  and  metaphysics 
with  eternal  volubility  ;  who  despises  all 
who  cannot  argue,  and  yet  cannot  brook 
to  any  opposition. 

The  ignorant  pedant  is  exposed  to  many 
disasters  ;  while  uttering  his  counterfeit 
learning  he  is  often  detected  by  a  keen  in¬ 
spector,  and  sometimes  must  feel  abashed, 
from  a  consciousness  of  his  ignorance ; 
still,  however,  he  may  support  his  cha¬ 
racter,  by  talking  unintelligibly,  and 
using  a  certain  bead-roll  of  scientific 
terms ;  indeed,  in  this  the  whole  art  con¬ 
sists.  One  who  pronounces  so  readily, 
and  so  precisely,  the  terms  of  science,  may 
well  be  supposed  perfectly  acquainted 
with  their  meaning  ;  but  alas  !  words  and 
ideas  have  sometimes  no  connexion. 

The  ignorant  pedant  is  somewhat  clever 
in  escaping  detection,  as  he  employs  the 
whole  vocabulary  of  science  (though  in  a 
very  strange  manner)  in  defence  of  his 
opinions  ;  he  overwhelms  his  opponents, 
not  with  arguments,  but  with  wonderful 
words ;  and  they  cannot  reply,  because 
they  really  know  not  what  to  reply  to  ; 
thus  he  gains  the  victory,  and  feels  em¬ 
boldened  to  attempt  future  conquests. 

The  semi-learned  pedant  is  one  who 
knows  nothing  of  comparing  his  intellec¬ 
tual  possessions  with  those  of  others  ;  he 
knows  a  little  not  generally  known,  and 
he  thinks  himself  marvellously  wise,  so 
wise  that  he  is  above  confutation,  and  will 
not  degrade  himself  to  refute  an  opponent, 
but  magnanimously  despise  him,  or  in¬ 
wardly  pity  his  ignorance,  while  he  feels 
elated  with  his  own  fancied  superiority 
of  knowledge.  Really  some  of  this 
class  are  the  most  obstinate  and  impe¬ 
netrable  creatures  existing  ;  able  to  trace 
an  argument  a  little  way,  but  unable 
to  pursue  it,  they  are  impervious  to  con¬ 
viction,  and  to  submit  to  be  instructed  is 
to  admit  their  own  ignorance.  Some  of 
these  pedants,  when  they  do  engage  in 
argument,  employ  tactics  peculiar  to  them¬ 


selves  ;  they  wander  from  one  subject  to 
another  to  perplex  their  antagonist,  and 
deny  the  most  cogent  argument ;  nay, 
sometimes  ignorantly  resist  demonstra¬ 
tion  to  startle  him.  They  know  little  of 
arguing  for  truth’s  sake ;  all  they  know 
is  arguing  for  victory. 

There  is  also  the  semi-learned  pedant 
in  natural  philosophy,  who  is  for  ever 
amusing  one  with  deductions,  and  induc¬ 
tions,  and  what  not.  Such  pedants  are 
ever  ready  to  seize  an  advantage  to  display 
their  abilities,  and  some  are  very  clever 
this  way  ;  observe  that  a  tea-cup  is  too 
large  in  diameter,  you  are  answered  with 
an  account  of  the  diameters  of  the  planets ; 
notice  the  excessive  heat  of  a  fire,  you 
have  a  dissertation  on  calorie  ;  remark  the 
brilliant  colours  of  a  hearth-rug,  you  are 
obliged  to  listen  to  a  lecture  on  optics  ; 
lament  the  fate  of  some  one  who  was 
drowned,  you  are  directly  furnished  with 
a  disquisition  on  specific  gravity;  you  are 
told  that  about  four  pounds  of  cork  will 
prevent  a  human  body’s  sinking,  and  de¬ 
sired  to  examine  the  process  by  which  the 
assertion  is  proved  :  talk  of  the  overturn¬ 
ing  of  a  coach,  you  are  reminded  of  the 
centre  of  gravity  : — indeed,  say  what  you 
will,  you  may  calculate  on  a  dissertation, 
and  that  sometimes  of  no  very  limited 
length. 

There  are  some  semi-learned  pedants 
who  are  metaphysicians,  who  scorn  mere 
experimenting,  and  pretend  to  investigate 
the  mind,  and  know  the  causes  of  its 
various  operations,  and  the  nature  of 
sensation  ;  some  oT  them  are  rather  phy¬ 
siologists  than  metaphysicians.  If  you 
burn  your  finger,  you  are  told  something 
about  the  insinuating  of  the  particles  of 
caloric  between  the  animal  fibre  ;  and  if 
you  cut  it  you  are  told  of  the  discerptibi- 
lity  of  the  same  material.  But  others  of 
this  class  ascend  into  higher  regions  ;  they 
talk  of  the  fitness  of  things,  of  conserva¬ 
tion  and  volition,  liberty  and  necessity, 
power  and  energy  ;  a  man  tortured  by  the 
gout  is  told  that  his  pains  arise  from  the 
fitness  of  things,  that  he  could  not  but  be 
subject  to  such  gnawings  and  burnings  ; 
for  if  he  had  not  suffered,  the  order  of 
nature  would  have  been  broken. 

There  are  semi-learned  pedants  in  every 
branch  of  knowledge ;  the  orthoepical, 
who  despises  him  who  mispronounces  a 
syllable ;  and  the  etymological,  who  is 
continually  telling  you  how  differently 
you  use  words  to  what  their  etymology 
warrants,  and  how  ignorant  it  is  to  do  so  : 
indeed,  what  art  or  science  is  there  ex¬ 
empted  from  semi-learned  pedants,  who 
have  great  learning,  without  knowing  its 
rudiments,  and  profound  science,  though 
ignorant  of  its  principles.  So  true  is  it, 
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that  where  there  are  realities,  there  also 
are  counterfeits. 

The  learned  pedants  are  not  so  numer¬ 
ous  as  the  former ;  indeed  their  conduct 
is  far  more  excusable.  The  semi-learned 
pedant  aspires  to  the  honour  without  the 
labour — the  learned  pedant  to  the  honour 
after  the  labour  ;  one  expects  the  victory 
ere  he  has  fought  the  battle ;  the  other 
conquers  and  is  ostentatious  of  his  success. 
The  learned  pedant  errs  from  not  know¬ 
ing,  or  not  acknowledging  the  influence 
of  times  and  seasons ;  few  indeed  are 
those  who  can  blend  amusement  with 
abstruse  disquisition,  and  strew  flowers 
in  the  rugged  paths  of  rigid  demonstra¬ 
tion.  It  has  been  said  that  a  wit  can 
shine  only  in  certain  company,  and  this 
might  have  been  observed  with  equal 
truth  of  the  profound  student,  who,  how¬ 
ever  learned,  is  by  some  considered  a 
“  dull  crack-brained  fellow,”  irksome  be¬ 
cause  incomprehensible.  The  learned 
scholar  is  not  warranted  in  supposing  that 
his  auditors  are  equally  as  learned  as 
himself,  and  therefore  deeply  interested 
in  those  subjects  which,  although  so  con¬ 
genial  to  the  philosopher,  are  disregarded 
by  the  generality  of  mankind.  It  may 
not  be  partial  to  assert,  that  the  learned 
pedant’s  conduct  does  not  arise  from  os¬ 
tentation,  but  rather  from  an  underrating 
of  his  own  talents,  which  leads  him  to 
believe  that  all  are  equally  as  learned 
and  wise  as  himself. 

As  to  the  ignorant  pedant  he  is  only 
deserving  of  contempt ;  for  not  only  does 
he  invest  himself  with  unmerited  honours, 
but  exposes  learning  itself  to  ridicule ; 
and  as  to  the  semi-learned  pedant,  if  he 
would  but  reflect  on  those  master-minds 
who  have  possessed,  and  do  now  possess, 
stores  of  knowledge  to  which  his  scanty 
stock  is  not  worthy  to  be  compared,  and 
remember  that  others  are  at  least  as  well- 
informed  as  himself,  he  would  abate  his 
arrogance,  and  finding  his  intellectual 
superiority  not  so  vast  as  he  imagined, 
lower  the  tone  of  his  colloquies,  and  talk 
of  other  subjects  as  well  as  remote  history, 
or  abstruse  points  of  philosophy,  the  sub¬ 
stratum  of  matter  or  the  essence  of  ex¬ 
istence. 

J. 


SONNET  TO  A  SOW. 

(For  the  Mirror.) 

Oh,  Grumphie  I  Bristle-back !  or  Curly-tail! 
What  is  thy  name  in  poesy  ?  for  thou 
In  prose,  I  know,  art  vulgarly  a  sow  ; 
Enchanting  beastess  !  after  whom  do  trail 
Some  dozen  piggy-wiggieg  small ;  I  vow. 

For  blocking  up  the  path,  bad  I  a  flail 
I'd  thrash  thee  well,  unless  nay  heart  should 
fail, 


For  poets’  hearts  are  not  of  stone  or  wood. 

But  even  wax,  i.  e.  of  melting  mood. 

And  mine  would  tremble  at  thy  screeching 
wail. 

Grumphie!  grunt  on  in  bliss;  I  cannot  beat 
Thy  round,  broad,  bristly  back ;  feast  while 
you  may — 

Fate  griuneth  stern,  and  thou  and  thine  a  treat 
May  smoke  for  many,  ere  next  Christmas  day ! 

M.  L.  B. 


THE  BEE. 

( For  the  Mirror.) 

When  the  queen  bee  is  about  to  lay  an 
egg,  she  puts  her  head  into  a  cell,  and 
remains  in  that  position  a  second  or  two, 
to  ascertain  whether  it  be  fit  to  receive  the 
deposit.  She  then  withdraws  her  head, 
curves  her  body  downwards,  inserts  her 
tail  into  the  cell,  and  having  kept  this 
position  for  a  few  seconds,  turns  half 
round  on  herself,  and  after  laying  the 
egg,  withdraws  her  body. 

When  the  queen  lays  a  cluster  of  eggs 
to  the  number  of  thirty  or  forty  on  one 
side  of  the  comb,  instead  of  laying  in  all 
the  empty  cells  in  the  same  quarter,  she 
leaves  it  and  goes  to  the  other  side,  and 
lays  in  the  cells  which  are  directly  oppo¬ 
site  to  those  she  has  just  supplied  with 
eggs,  and  in  none  else.  In  this  order 
she  seems  to  be  scrupulously  exact,  and 
probably  it  is  to  ascertain  whether  there 
be  an  egg  in  the  opposite  cell,  that  she 
keeps  her  head  inserted,  previous  to  lay¬ 
ing,  longer  than  would  be  merely  neces¬ 
sary  to  find  whether  the  one  she  is  inspect¬ 
ing  be  empty.  The  mode  of  proceeding 
is  of  a  piece  with  that  wise  arrangement 
which  runs  through  all  the  operations  of 
the  bees,  and  is  another  effect  of  that  re¬ 
markable  instinct  by  which  they  are 
guided ;  for  as  they  cluster  closely 
in  those  parts  of  the  comb  which  are 
filled  with  brood,  in  order  to  hatch  them 
the  heat  will  penetrate  to  the  other  side, 
and  some  part  of  it  would  be  wTasted  if 
the  cells  on  that  side  were  altogether 
empty,  or  filled  with  honey.  But  when 
both  sides  are  filled  with  brood,  and  co¬ 
vered  with  live  bees,  the  heat  is  confined 
to  the  spot  where  it  is  necessary,  and  is 
turned  to  full  account  in  hatching  the 
young  bees. 

H.  W.  Dewhurst. 


A  young  man  of  the  name  of  Neck , 
was  recently  married  to  a  Miss  Heels  ; 
they  are  now  therefore  tied  Neck  and 
Heels  together. 
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No.  XL. 

THE  BAKER  AND  POTBOY. 

The  baker  is  an  almost  universal  fa¬ 
vourite  among  the  female  habitants  of  the 
kitchen  department.  He  is  looked  upon 
by  them  as  the  very  fiower  of  gallantry. 
His  hat,  whether  white  or  black,  is  always 
worn  smartly ;  and  there  is  a  dandyism 
(peculiar  to  this  class  of  the  community) 
about  his  boots , — and  the  most  indifferent 
observer  may  perceive  he  is  vastly  parti¬ 
cular  in  this  part  of  his  accoutrement — 
the  cream-coloured  tops,  deep  as  a  quart- 
top,  display  the  care  and  attention  in 
cleaning  them — and  then  his  large,  double- 
cased  silver  watch,  which  he  often  draws 
out,  and  proudly,  though  apparently  un¬ 
intentionally,  exhibits  when  gossipping — 
and  the  pendant  chain  and  gingling  bunch 
of  large  seals  and  choice  coins  thereto  be¬ 
longing,  all  proclaim  his  pardonable  va¬ 
nity,  and  tend  to  exalt  his  consequence  in 
the  curious  and  admiring  eyes  of  giggling 
44  j Betty  ”  who  good-humouredly  retorts 
his  half- whispered  44  nothings,”  by  an 
exclamation  of  44  What  nonsense  !”  or, 
44A-done,  you  foolish  fellow  —  do!” — 
and  trips  down  the  area  in  glee — hugging 
the  brick  or  quartern  in  one  hand,  and 
perhaps  a  pen  and  ink,  and  check-book 
in  the  other — the  latter  of  which  is  of 
little  utility  in  the  hands  of  such  an  Ar¬ 
gus,  or  steward,  as  Betty,  who  would 
probably  take  serious  offence  at  hearing 
the  young  man’s  strict  honesty  called  in 
question ;  and  cares  little  how  many 
“  deadmen ”  he  makes,  so  long  as  he  con¬ 
tinues  to  keep  the  women  alive  by  his 
flirtation  and  pretty  sayings.  The  very 
creaking  of  his  wicker  basket,  as  he  wields 
it  round  and  casts  it  at  the  door,  is  plea¬ 
sing  music,  and  an  overture  of  an  agree¬ 
able  chat  to  the  maid — who  never  keeps 
him  waiting,  and  indeed  scarcely  gives 
him  time  to  knock  or  ring  before  she 
makes  her  appearance  with  a  — 44  good 
vnornen ,  mister  baker  !”  He  is  in  every 
respect  a  most  fortunate  and  favoured 
man,  for  he  can  do  no  wrong  ;  and  if 
there  be  any  complaint  to  be  made  (as  it 
often  happens)  concerning  the  badness  of 
the  bread  or  the  bakings,  the  maid  softens 
it  down  by  beginning — 44  Tell  your  mas¬ 
ter —  my  missus  says”  —  thus  holding 
mister  baker  himself  guiltless  of  any 
participation  in  the  fault. — Happy  man  ! 
— Nay,  even  if  his  knees  be  accidentally 
knocked ,  or  his  legs  form  an  X,  or  St. 
Andrew’s  Cross,  from  his  having  carried 
a  heavy  basket  when  he  was  green  and 


growing — he  can,  by  a  dexterous  twist 
and  interposition  of  tho  said  basket, 
cunningly  conceal  from  observation  the 
warped  fashion  of  his  understandings. 
— How  different  the  fate  of  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  pot-boy.  He  is  held  in  no  re¬ 
spect  by  any,  but  as  a  plague  to  all. 
He  is  often  a  sturdy,  thick-set,  thick¬ 
headed  boy,  ( selected  from  the  parish 
school  perchance,)  coarse  in  converse,  and 
not  an  iota  of  the  baker’s  44  mealy - 
mouthed ”  manners  about  him — and  is 
nem.  con.  considered  the  most  vulgar  of 
the  comers.  The  very  clanking  and  rat¬ 
tling  of  his  pewter  measures  is  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  discord  and  squabbles  ’twixt 
him  and  the  scullion,  or  dish-water,  (none 
of  higher  grade  in  servitude  willingly  at¬ 
tend  him,)  for  he  is  always  grumbling 
about  the  manner  in  which  his  pots  are 
returned — the  servants  always  bruising, 
blacking,  or  burning  them.  He  hates 
them  for  the  trouble  they  give  him,  and 
they  him  for  the  trouble  he  takes  in  tell¬ 
ing  them  of  it.  The  morning  of  his 
44  life”  is  no  enviable  one  ;  but  in  the 
evening  he  starts  a  different  creature;  his 
cares  and  rebuffs  are  forgotten,  and  he 
glides  through  the  dark  streets  with  his 
lantern  and  beer-trays,  like  a  glow-worm. 
But  still  he  is  the  pot-boy,  and  the  maids 
despise  him  ;  notwithstanding  he  whistles 
the  most  popular  airs,  or  double -shuffles 
between  his  partner-trays,  in  his  hob¬ 
nailed,  high-low  shoes,  to  wile  away  the 
time  they  keep  him  waiting,  and  the  sole 
chance  he  possesses  of  obtaining  a  smile 
or  a  good  word  is,  when  they  want  to 
wheedle  him  to  let  them  have  the  44  yes¬ 
terday’s”  newspaper  first! 

Absurdities :  in  Prose  and  Verse. 
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THE  AUTHOR  OF  44  LACON.” 

Nearly  fourteen  years  have  elapsed 
since  chance  first  threw  me  in  the  way  of 
the  Rev.  C.  C.  Colton,  now  so  well  known 
to  the  public  by  his  various  writings,  but 
more  especially  by  his  admirable  series 
of  apothegms,  entitled  Lacon ,  or  Many 
Things  in  Few  Words.  For  my  intro¬ 
duction  to  this  very  talented  but  eccentric 
personage,  I  was  indebted  to  the  polite¬ 
ness  of  my  worthy  friend,  John  Stewart, 
formerly  secretary  to  the  Nabob  of  Arcot, 
but  better  known  to  the  generality  of  my 
readers  by  his  cognomen  of  44  Walking 
Stewart a  man  no  less  remarkable  for 
the  originality  of  his  character,  than  the 
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individual  whose  name  I  have  prefixed  to 
the  present  paper.  It  was  the  custom  of 
my  travelled  acquaintance  to  give  musical 
soirees ,  at  his  apartments  in  Cockspur- 
street,  twice  a  week  ;  viz.  on  the  even¬ 
ings  of  Tuesday  and  Sunday.  His  con¬ 
certs  were  formed,  in  the  first  instance, 
chiefly  of  amateurs  ;  but  finding  their 
attendance  very  little  to  be  depended  upon, 
Mr.  Stewart  determined  to  secure  his  vi¬ 
siters  against  disappointment,  by  hiring 
musical  professors  expressly  for  the  occa¬ 
sion.  These  entertainments,  to  which  no 
passport  beyond  the  introduction  of  a 
friend  was  considered  necessary,  provided 
that  friend  was  one  of  the  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintances  of  the  worthy  traveller,  con¬ 
tinued  without  intermission,  on  every  ap¬ 
pointed  night  throughout  the  season,  nay, 
sometimes  throughout  the  entire  year; 
and  although  the  company  on  such  occa¬ 
sions  was  frequently  of  a  singularly  mixed 
character,  there  wanted  neither  beauty, 
talent,  nor  fashion,  to  add  to  the  attrac¬ 
tions  of  the  hour.  As  it  is  my  intention 
to  be  more  particular  in  my  description  of 
these  soirees ,  and  the  visiters  who  fre¬ 
quented  them,  in  my  reminiscences  of 
their  worthy  founder,  I  shall  content  my¬ 
self  for  the  present  with  remarking,  that 
it  was  at  one  of  them  that  Mr.  Stewart 
introduced  to  me  a  military-looking  gen¬ 
tleman,  of  somewhat  peculiar  physiog¬ 
nomy,  whom  he  described  as  “  Mr.  C.  C. 
Colton,  the  author  of  a  singularly  clever 
brochure ,  as  yet  unpublished.”  My  old 
friend  had  no  very  remarkable  respect  for 
the  dignity  of  Mr.  Colton’s  office,  and 
consequently  left  the  word  Reverend  en¬ 
tirely  out  of  the  introduction.  Mr.  C.’s 
tout-ensemble  was  at  once  striking  and 
peculiar.  There  was  an  indefinable  some¬ 
thing  in  the  general  character  of  his  fea¬ 
tures,  which,  without  being  remarkably 
prepossessing,  fixed  the  attention  of  a 
stranger  in  no  ordinary  degree.  His  keen 
grey  eye  was  occasionally  overshadowed 
by  a  scowl,  or  inflection  of  the  brow,  in¬ 
dicative  rather  of  an  habitual  intensity 
of  reflection  than  of  any  cynical  severity 
of  disposition.  His  nose  was  aquiline, 
or  (to  speak  more  correctly,  if  less  ele¬ 
gantly,)  hooked  ;  his  cheek  bones  were 
high  and  protruding ;  and  his  forehead 
by  no  means  remarkable,  either  for  its 
expansiveness  or  phrenological  beauty  of 
developement.  There  was  a  singular  va¬ 
riability  of  expression  about  his  mouth, 
and  his  chin  was  precisely  what  Lavater 
would  have  called  an  intellectual  chin. 
Perhaps  the  shrewdness  of  his  glance  was 
indicative  rather  of  extraordinary  cunning 
than  of  high  mental  intelligence.  His 
usual  costume  was  a  frock-coat,  some¬ 
times  richly  braided,  and  a  black  velvet 


stock ;  in  short,  his  general  appearance 
was  quite  military  ;  so  much  so,  that  he 
was  often  asked  if  he  was  not  in  the 
army.  I  am  half  inclined  to  believe 
that  he  courted  this  kind  of  misconcep¬ 
tion,  as  his  reply  was  invariably  the 
same  :  14  No,  Sir,  but  I  am  an  officer  of 
the  chuch  militant  ”  Had  not  this  pun 
been  destined  for  immortality,  he  must 
inevitably  have  worn  it  out  many  years 
ago ;  for  scarcely  a  day  passed  that  he  did 
not  put  it  in  requisition. 

The  eloquence  of  Mr.  Colton’s  conver¬ 
sation  inspired  me  with  a  strong  desire  to 
cultivate  his  further  acquaintance;  and 
my  curiosity  was  considerably  increased 
by  the  perusal  of  one  of  the  proof  sheets 
of  the  sketch  he  was  then  preparing  for 
publication,  which  he  happened  to  have 
at  that  time  in  his  pocket,  and  which  ap¬ 
peared  to  me  to  contain  evidence  of  very 
exalted  poetical  talent.  This  production, 
the  first  edition  of  which  was  published 
under  the  title  of  Napoleon,  was  subse¬ 
quently  enlarged  to  nearly  twice  its  ori¬ 
ginal  length,  and  re-christened,  The 
Conflagration  of  Moscow.  There  are 
some  circumstances  connected  with  its 
first  appearance  which  arc  not  a  little  re¬ 
markable,  and  which  deserve  a  particular 
mention  in  this  place,  as  affording  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  faculty  of  poesy  and  pro¬ 
phecy  is  sometimes  united  in  the  same 
person,  even  at  the  present  time.  I  allude 
to  the  extraordinary  coincidence  of  events 
as  connected  with  the  history  of  Napo¬ 
leon  (and  which  occurred  more  than  two 
years  after  this  poem  was  printed,)  with 
one  or  two  poetical  predictions  to  be  met 
with  in  its  pages.  The  poem  opens  with 
a  splendid  allusion  to  the  conflagration  of 
Moscow;  and  after  various  prophetical 
denunciations,  founded  on  events  that 
had  partially  taken  place  at  the  time  the 
author  wrote,  Mr.  C.  goes  on  to  say— 

“  But  ere  we  part,  Napoleon,  deign  to  hear 
The  bodings  of  thy  future  dark  career  ; 

Fate  to  the  poet  trusts  her  iron  leaf. 

Fraught  with  thjr  ruin — read  it,  and  he  brief; 
Then  to  the  senate  flee,  to  tell  the  tale 
Of  Russia’s  full  revenge,  Gaul’s  deep  indignant 
wail. 

—It  is  thy  doom  false  greatness  to  pursue. 
Rejecting,  and  rejected  by,  the  true  ; 

A  sterling  name  thrice  proffered  to  refuse  ; 

And  highest  means  pervert  to  lowest  view’s ; 

Till  Fate  and  Fortune,  finding  that  thou’rt  still 
Untaught  by  all  their  good,  and  all  their  ill, 
Expelled,  recalled,  neconquered — all  in  vain — 
Shall  sink  thee  to  thy  nothingness  again." 

Nay,  he  seems  to  have  foretold  the  share 
which  the  Scots  Greys  were  destined  to 
take  in  the  final  struggle  with  Bonaparte, 
at  Waterloo 
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•'  And  Inst,  to  fix  thy  fatt,  and  teal  thy  doom. 
Her  bugle  note  shall  Scotia  stern  resume. 

Shall  gnmp  her  Highland  brand,  her  plaided  bon¬ 
net  plume.” 

He  winds  up  his  apostrophe  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fine  verses : — 

"  Such  are  thy  foes,  Napoleon,  when  Time 
Wakes  Vengeance,  sure  concomitant  of  Crime. 

—  Fixed ,  like  Prometheus ,  to  thy  rock,  o’er- 
powered 

By  force,  by  vulture-conscience  slow  devoured  ; 
With  godlike  power,  but  fiendlike  rage,  no  more 
To  drench  a  world— thy  reeking  stage — in  gore  ; 
Fit  but  o’er  Shame  to  triumph,  and  to  rule  ; 

And  proved  in  all  things — but  in  danger — cool. 
That  found’st  a  Nation  melted  to  thy  will. 

And  Freedom’s  place  didst  with  thine  image  fill ; 
Skilled  not  to  govern,  but  obey  the  storm, 

To  catch  the  tame  occasion,  not  to  form  ; 
Victorious  only  when  Success  pursued. 

But  when  thou  follow’dst  her,  as  quick  subdued  ; 
The  first  to  challenge,  as  the  first  to  run, 

Whom  Death  and  Glory  both  consent  to  shun — 
Live  !  that  thy  body  and  thy  soul  may  be 
Foes  that  can’t  part,  and  friends  that  can’t  agree — 
Live  !  to  be  numbered  with  that  common  herd, 
Who  life’s  base  boon  unto  themselves  preferred — 
Live  !  till  each  dazzled  fool  hath  understood 
That  nothing  can  be  great  that  is  not  good. 

And  when  Remorse,  for  blood  in  torrents  spilt, 
Shall  sting — to  madness— conscious,  sleepless 
Guilt, 

May  deep  Contrition  this  black  hope  repel,— 
Snatch  me,  thou  Future,  from  this  Present  Hell ! ” 

Mr.  Colton  seemed  a  good  deal  flatter¬ 
ed  by  the  admiration  I  expressed  of  the 
specimen  of  his  poetical  talents  with 
which  he  had  been  pleased  to  favour  me ; 
and  as  our  route  home  lay  in  the  same  di¬ 
rection,  it  was  proposed  that  we  should 
take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Stewart’s  party 
together.  Before  we  separated,  Mr.  C. 
gave  me  a  pressing  invitation  to  breakfast 
with  him  the  ensuing  morning ;  and,  to 
obviate  the  possibility  of  any  mistake  as 
to  his  “  whereabouts,”  put  a  card  into  my 
hand,  on  which  the  name  of  the  street, 
and  number  of  the  house,  were  explicitly 
described. 

At  the  appointed  time  I  repaired  to  the 
scene  of  action,  with  my  appetite  consi¬ 
derably  improved  by  a  good  half-hour’s 
exposure  to  the  cold  air  of  a  spring  morn¬ 
ing.  But  what  was  my  surprise,  when  I 
found  that  the  house  referred  to  in  Mr. 
Colton’s  memorandum  was  a  marine-store 
shop,  of  the  most  filthy  and  poverty- 
stricken  description.  By  a  marine-store 
shop  (a  cant  phrase,  I  believe,  for  a  de¬ 
pository  for  stolen  goods,)  I  mean  a  place 
where  old  iron,  rags,  glass  bottles,  and 
such  like  commodities,  are  bought,  sold, 
and  exchanged.  To  add  to  my  embar¬ 
rassment,  this  miserable  hovel  appeared 
to  contain  no  possible  accommodation  for 
lodgers  ;  as  with  the  exception  of  a  very 


small  window  over  the  shop,  two  or  three 
panes  of  which  were  stuffed  with  the 
staple  commodity  of  the  landlord’s  trade, 

I  could  discover  no  indication  of  any 
apartment  beyond  the  immediate  precincts 
of  the  place  of  business.  Had  I  set  out 
on  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  the  character¬ 
istic  hiding-place  of  a  blind  beggar,  for 
the  purpose  of  administering  to  his  ne¬ 
cessities,  I  might  have  had  some  expec¬ 
tation  of  meeting  with  the  object  of  my 
search ;  but  my  eccentric  acquaintance 
had  informed  me  that  he  was  not  only  a 
Fellow  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge, 
(300/.  per  annum,)  but  also  the  possessor 
of  several  valuable  livings  (I  forget  if  the 
vicarship  of  Kew  and  Petersham  was  at 
that  time  among  the  number ;)  and  1  felt 
that  it  was  impossible  that  a  person 
moving  in  such  a  sphere  of  life  could 
harbour  in  so  abominable  a  kennel.  After 
inquiring  fruitlessly  at  almost  every  other 
house  in  the  street  (I  forget  its  name,  but 
it  is  directly  opposite  to  that  end  of  Lower 
Grosvenor-Place  which  opens  into  Pim¬ 
lico,)  I  concluded  there  must  have  been 
some  mistake  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Colton 
in  transcribing  the  number  ;  and  accord¬ 
ingly  returned  home,  determined  never 
more  to  undertake  any  similar  expedition, 
without  having  first  fortified  my  inward 
man  by  a  good  breakfast. 

The  next  time  I  chanced  to  meet  my 
new  friend,  he  reproached  me  with  6ome 
asperity  with  having  broken  my  appoint¬ 
ment  ;  and  on  my  declaring  that  the  only 
place  I  could  discover  which  answered  to 
the  description  given  upon  his  card  was 
a  pestilent  hovel  into  which  I  should 
scarcely  have  ventured  to  penetrate  with¬ 
out  some  strong  preservative  against  in¬ 
fection,  he  burst  into  a  loud  guffaw,  ex¬ 
claiming,  “  Why,  man,  that’s  my  castle, 
I  live  there  !  I  despise  appearances.  The 
nuisances  which  seem  to  have  laid  so 
strong  a  hold  on  your  imagination,  did 
not  prevent  me  from  writing  the  poem  you 
profess  to  admire  so  much,  within  the 
sphere  of  their  influence.  Nay,  I  am 
writing — but  come,  and  I  will  show  you 
what  1  am  writing ;  and  if  you  are  cu¬ 
rious  in  wines,  I  can  give  you  a  glass  of 
the  noblest  hock  you  ever  tasted.”  Some¬ 
what  anxious  to  atone  for  my  involuntary 
incivility,  I  took  an  early  opportunity  of 
paying  my  respects  to  him.  The  most 
exaggerated  description  of  the  garrets 
of  the  poets  of  fifty  years  ago,  would 
not  libel  Mr.  Colton’s  apartment.  The 
long  accumulation  of  dirt  upon  such 
panes  of  the  windows  as  were  entire,  and 
the  opaque  substances  which  kept  out  the 
wind  from  those  which  were  not,  abridged 
in  no  small  degree  the  modicum  of  light 
which  might  otherwise  have  been  vouch- 
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safed  to  his  labours.  The  room  did  not 
exactly  answer  to  Goldsmith ’3  descrip¬ 
tion — 

“  A  chair-lumbered  closet,  just  twelve  feet  by 
nine,* 

for  this  simple  reason  :  it  contained  only 
two  chairs,  one  apparently  the  property 
of  the  poet,  easy  and  cushioned,  and  dif¬ 
fering  essentially  in  character  from  the 
rest  of  the  furniture ;  and  the  other  a 
miserable,  rush-bottomed  affair,  so  aw¬ 
fully  afflicted  with  the  rickets  as  to  keep 
its  unhappy  occupant  in  a  state  of  the 
most  painful  anxiety  for  the  nether  parts 
of  his  person  during  the  whole  period  of 
his  probation  upon  it.  Damocles  could 
not  have  been  more  apprehensive  of  the 
fall  of  the  fatal  sword  upon  his  head, 
than  I  was  of  the  concussion  of  my  head’s 
antipodes  with  the  floor  beneath  it.  The 
deal  table  at  which  Mr.  Colton  was  seated 
(wrapped  in  a  tattered  baize  dressing 
gown,)  had  evidently  caught  the  conta¬ 
gion  ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  supple¬ 
mentary  support  with  which  some  bun¬ 
gling  practitioner  had  furnished  it,  it 
could  scarcely  be  said  to  have  a  leg  to 
stand  upon.  Then  there  was,  in  truth, 

“  The  chest,  contrived  a  double  debt  to  pay, 

A  bed  by  night,  a  chest  of  drawers  by  day — 

and, 

“  Tbe  sanded  floor,  that  grits  beneath  the  tread, 
The  humid  wall,  with  paltry  pictures  spread/’ 

We  can  scarcely  add,  also— 

“  The  rusty  grate,  unconscious  of  a  fire* — 
for,  to  be  candid,  the  smoke  in  which  the 
room  was  immersed,  afforded  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  that  of  which  it  might  otherwise 
have  been  difficult  to  have  ascertained 
the  existence. 

Upon  the  aforesaid  table  stood  a  broken 
wine  glass,  half  filled  with  ink,  with  a 
steel  pen  (which  had  seen  some  service,) 
laid  transversely  upon  its  edge.  Imme¬ 
diately  beside  the  poet,  lay  a  bundle  of 
dirty  and  dog’s-eared  manuscripts,  the 
characters  of  which  it  would  have  re¬ 
quired  the  ingenuity  of  a  second  CEdipus 
to  have  deciphered.  At  his  right  hand 
lay  Bur  don's  Materials  for  Thinking ,  a 
work  of  which  I  have  frequently  heard 
him  express  himself  in  terms  of  exalted 
commendation,  and  from  which  he  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  derived  the  hints  of  several 
of  the  best  apothegms  in  his  Lacon.  On 
the  wall,  over  against  the  table,  was  a 
three-cornered  piece  of  looking-glass, 
starred  and  cracked  in  every  direction  ; 
and  on  the  floor  of  that  part  of  tile  room 
in  which  he  was  sitting,  was  spread  the 
tattered  remnant  of  a  piece  of  drugget, 
the  original  colour  of  which  it  would 
have  been  an  extremely  difficult  matter 
to  have  ascertained. 


Nothing  daunted  by  the  wretcltedness 
of  the  scene  before  me,  I  poised  myself 
as  well  as  I  could  on  the  crazy  chair,  and 
entered  into  conversation  with  him  on  the 
current  topics  of  the  day ;  on  all  of 
which,  notwithstanding  the  seclusion  in 
which  he  lived,  he  seemed  to  possess  the 
best  information.  In  short,  it  was  scarcely 
possible  to  name  a  subject  on  which  he 
could  not  dilate  with  extraordinary  fluency 
and  effect.  He  appeared  to  have  an  inti- 
mate  knowledge  of  chemistry,  and  to  be, 
in  theory  at  least,  a  very  excellent  me¬ 
chanic  ;  and  these  various  kinds  of  know¬ 
ledge  are  often  displayed  in  a  very  consi¬ 
derable  degree,  in  his  endeavours  to 
illustrate  some  of  the  favourite  maxims 
in  his  Lacon. 

On  questioning  Mr.  Colton  as  to  the 
publication  announced  on  the  back  of  the 
proof-sheet  he  had  shown  me  of  his  Na- 
poleon ,  he  informed  me,  that  the  papers 
then  before  him  formed  a  portion  of  the 
MS. ;  and  proceeded  to  read  me  several 
of  the  maxims,  with  a  sonorous  voice, 
and  the  most  ludicrous  gesticulation.  At 
this  time  he  scarcely  contemplated  pub¬ 
lishing  more  of  them  than  would  occupy 
a  tolerable  sized- pamphlet ;  hut,  encou¬ 
raged  by  his  success,  he  afterwards  altered 
his  intentions,  and  determined  not  to 
begin  to  print  until  he  had  prepared  suf¬ 
ficient  copy  for  a  moderate  sized  octavo 
volume.  The  title  of  the  work,  as  at 
first  announced,  was,  44  Many  Things  in 
Few  Words ;  addressed  to  Fewer  Per¬ 
sons — Those  who  Think.”  But  on  its 
being  suggested  to  him,  that  an  author 
was  not  likely  to  conciliate  the  public 
who  conveyed  an  imputation  upon  their 
common  sense  in  the  very  title  page  of 
his  book,  he  agreed  to  omit  the  words 
printed  in  italics,  and  thus  obviated  the 
objection.  He  fancied,  however,  and 
perhaps  with  reason,  that  as  every  reader 
would  take  to  himself  the  credit  of  being 
one  of  the  “  select  few,”  no  offence 
would  be  given.  After  reciting  to  me 
several  pages  of  this  work,  he  insisted 
that  I  should  taste  his  wine ;  and  going 
to  the  piece  of  furniture  which  contained 
his  bed,  opened  a  large  drawer  next  the 
floor,  which  was  filled  with  bottles  of 
wine,  ranged  in  sawdust,  as  in  a  bin. 
From  this  depository  he  selected  a  bottle 
of  the  finest  hock  I  ever  tasted ,  and  when 
this  was  exhausted  (a  feat  which,  as  we 
drank  out  of  u  tumblers,”  was  soon  ac¬ 
complished,)  he  replaced  it  with  a  bottle 
of  white  hermitage,  which  was  also  as 
speedily  discussed  ;  and  that,  too,  with 
as  much  zest  as  if  we  had  been  in  one 
Of  the  most  splendid  saloons  in  the  me¬ 
tropolis.  It  was  fortunate  fox  me  that  I 
had  that  day  taken  an  early  dinner,  or 
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these  potations  might  have  produced  an 
uncomfortable  effect  upon  my  system. 
As  it  was,  their  enly  effect  was,  to  make 
very  excellent  friends  of  us  before  we 
parted.  It  is  almost  needlesss  to  add, 
that  this  interview  confirmed  the  high 
opinion  I  had  already  formed  of  Mr. 
Colton’s  talents  ;  and  the  extraordinary 
eccentricity  of  his  mode  of  life  gave  him 
increased  interest  in  my  eyes — Literary 
Magnet. 


®ije  ^elector; 

AND 

LITERARY  NOTICES  OF 
NEW  WORKS. 


TIM  TROTT  AND  BIDDY  LOWE. 

A  BALLAD. 

One  Sunday  to  the  village  church 
Both  old  and  young  were  flowing  ; 

Oh  !  the  bells  were  ringing  merrily. 

And  beaux  with  bells  were  going. 

And  Mister  Trott  was  trotting  there. 

When  Biddy  Lowe  so  smart 

Just  pass’d— and  though  she  only  walk’d, 

Her  eyes — ran  through  his  heart. 

Now  Mister  Trott  began  to  leer, 

And  throwr  his  eyes  about ; 

But,  ah  !  he  felt  a  pang  within. 

He  fain  would  De  without. 

“  For  a  suitor  I  might  suit  her  well, 

And  why  should  I  not  please  ? 

For  though  I  may  have  silver  locks, 

I’ve  gold  beneath  my  keys.” 

For  o’er  his  head  he’d  sixty  years,  j 
And  more,  if  truth  be  told  ; 

And,  for  the  first  time,  now'  he  thought 
’Twas  frightful  to  be  old 1 

The  service  o’er,  Tim  walk’d  awray. 

And  o'er  the  fields  did  roam ; 

He  sought  her  cot—  and  found  it  out, 

But  Biddy  was  at  home  l 

Tim  made  a  bow  and  made  a  leg. 

And  spoke  with  hesitation; 

While  Biddy  frown’d  upon  his  suit, 

And  smiled  at  his — relation  ! 

But  though  so  scornfully  repuls’d. 

And  all  his  vows  prov’d  vain, 

Tim  Trott  had  lost  his  heart,  and  wish’d 
To  prove  his  loss  a-guin 

Miss  Biddy  met  her  ancient  beau, 

And  said  with  cruel  glee, 

“  Oh  !  Trott,  though  you're  a  little  man, 

You  seem  to  long  for  me  !” 

Tim  stammer’d,  hammer’d,  hem’d,  and  sigh’d, 
He  flutter’d  like  a  leaf— 

With  piteous  look  he  eyed  the  maid, 

But  couldn't  hide  bis  grief. 
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“  Though  I  ’m  a  man  of  substance,  ma’am, 

I’m  like  a  shadow'-elf ; 

I’ve  sigh'd  and  sigh’d  until  I  am 
Like  one  beside  myself !” 

Quoth  she,  and  with  a  killing  smile, 

(Oh  !  most  unkind  retort,) 

“  You  know  I’ve  cut  you,  ay,  for  long. 

So  now  I’ll  cut  you  short  1” 

“  Ah  !  make  not  of  my  size  a  laugh, 

I  would  ray  limbs  were  stronger, 

But  though  you  never  lov’d  me,  ma’am, 

Say,  could  you  love  me  longer?” 

But  Biddy’s  heart  was  hard  as  stone, 

Tim’s  tears  were  shed  in  vain. 

And  when  she  cried,  “  Go,  ugly  man  1” 

He  thought  his  beauty  plain  / 

Quoth  Tie,  “I  go — farewell— farewell, 

I  weep — for  I’m  resigned  ! 

I  feel  my  heart  that  beat  before— 

Left  beating  is  behind  I  ” 

Absurdities  :  in  Prose  and  Verse. 


THE  WILD  PIGEON  OF  AME¬ 
RICA. 

In  the  autumn  of  1813,  I  left  my  house 
at  Henderson,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio, 
on  my  way  to  Louisville.  Having  met 
the  pigeons  flying  from  north-east  to 
south-west,  in  the  barrens  of  natural 
wastes  a  few  miles  beyond  Hardensburgh, 
in  greater  apparent  numbers  than  I 
thought  I  had  ever  seen  them  before. 
I  felt  an  inclination  to  enumerate  the 
flocks  that  would  pass  within  the  reach  of 
my  eye  in  one  hour.  I  dismounted,  and 
seating  myself  on  a  tolerable  eminence, 
took  my  pencil  to  mark  down  what  I  saw 
going  by  and  over  me,  and  made  a  dot 
for  every  flock  which  passed. 

Finding,  however,  that  this  was  next 
to  impossible,  and  feeling  unable  to  re¬ 
cord  the  flocks,  as  they  multiplied  con¬ 
stantly,  I  rose,  and  counting  the  dots 
then  put  down,  discovered  that  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty-three  had  been  made  in 
twenty-one  minutes.  I  travelled  on,  and 
still  met  more  the  farther  I  went.  The 
air  was  literally  filled  with  pigeons ;  the 
light  of  noonday  became  dim,  as  during 
an  eclipse  ;  the  pigeons’  dung  fell  in  spots 
not  unlike  melting  flakes  of  snow  ;  and 
the  continued  buz  of  their  wings  over  me, 
had  a  tendency  to  incline  my  senses  to 
repose. 

Before  sunset  I  reached  Iouisville, 
distant  from  Hardensburgh  fifty-five 
miles,  where  the  pigeons  were  still  pass¬ 
ing,  and  this  continued  for  three  days  in 
succession. 

The  people  were  indeed  all  up  in  arms, 
and  shooting  on  all  sides  at  the  passing 
flocks.  The  banks  of  the  river  were 
crowded  with  men  and  children,  for  here 
the  pigeons  flew  rather  low  as  they  passed 
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the  Ohio.  This  gave  a  fair  opportunity 
to  destroy  them  in  great  numbers.  For  a 
week  or  more  the  population  spoke  of 
nothing  but  pigeons,  and  fed  on  no  other 
flesh  but  that  of  pigeons.  The  whole 
atmosphere  during  this  time  was  strongly 
impregnated  with  the  smell  appertaining 
to  their  species. 

It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  out  of  place 
to  attempt  an  estimate  of  the  number  of 
pigeons  contained  in  one  of  those  mighty 
flocks,  and  the  quantity  of  food  daily 
consumed  by  its  members.  The  inquiry 
will  show  the  astonishing  bounty  of  the 
Creator  in  his  works,  and  how  universally 
this  bounty  has  been  granted  to  every 
living  thing  on  that  vast  continent  of 
America. 

We  shall  take,  for  example,  a  column 
of  one  mile  in  breadth,  which  is  far  below 
the  average  size,  and  suppose  it  passing 
over  us  without  interruption  for  three 
hours,  at  the  rate  of  one  mile  per  minute. 
This  will  give  us  a  parallelogram  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty  miles  by  one,  cover¬ 
ing  one  hundred  and  eighty  square  miles, 
and  allowing  two  pigeons  to  the  square 
yard,  we  have  one  billion  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  millions  one  hundred  and 
thirty -six  thousand  pigeons  in  one  flock  ; 
and  as  every  pigeon  consumes  fully  half 
a  pint  of  food  per  day,  the  quantity  must 
be  eight  millions  seven  hundred  and 
twelve  thousand  bushels  per  day  which 
is  required  to  feed  such  a  flock. 

As  soon  as  these  birds  discover  a  suf¬ 
ficiency  of  food  to  entice  them  to  alight, 
they  fly  round  in  circles,  reviewing  the 
country  below,  and  at  this  time  exhibit 
their  phalanx  in  all  the  beauties  of  their 
plumage ;  now  displaying  a  large  glis¬ 
tening  sheet  of  bright  azure,  by  exposing 
their  backs  to  view,  and  suddenly  veer¬ 
ing  exhibit  a  mass  of  rich  deep  purple. 
They  then  pass  lower  over  the  woods, 
and  are  lost  among  the  foliage  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  but  they  reappear  as  suddenly 
above ;  after  which  they  alight,  and,  as 
if  affrighted,  the  whole  again  take  to 
wing  with  a  roar  equal  to  loud  thunder, 
and  wander  swiftly  through  the  forest  to 
see  if  danger  is  near.  Impelling  hunger, 
however,  soon  brings  them  all  to  the 
ground,  and  then  they  are  seen  indus¬ 
triously  throwing  up  the  fallen  leaves  to 
seek  for  the  last  beech  nut  or  acorn  ;  the 
rear  ranks  continually  rising,  passing 
over,  and  alighting  in  front  in  such  quick 
succession,  that  the  whole  still  bears  the 
appearance  of  being  on  the  wing.  The 
quantity  of  ground  thus  swept  up,  or,  to 
use  a  French  expression,  moissonee,  is 
astonishing,  and  so  clean  is  the  work, 
that  gleaners  never  find  it  worth  their 
while  to  follow  where  the  pigeons  have 


been.  On  such  occasions,  when  the 
woods  are  thus  filled  with  them,  they  are 
killed  in  immense  numbers,  yet  without 
any  apparent  diminution.  During  the 
middle  of  the  day,  after  their  repast  is 
finished,  the  whole  settle  oh  the  trees  to 
enjoy  rest,  and  digest  their  food ;  but  as 
the  sun  sinks  in  the  horizon,  they  depart 
en  masse  for  the  roosting-place,  not  un- 
frequently  hundreds  of  miles  off,  as  has 
been  ascertained  by  persons  keeping  ac¬ 
count  of  their  arrival  and  of  their  depar¬ 
ture  from  their  curious  roosting  places, 
to  which  I  must  now  conduct  tne  reader. 

To  one  of  those  general  nightly  rendez¬ 
vous,  not  far  from  the  banks  of  Green 
River  in  Kentucky,  I  paid  repeated  visits. 
It  was,  as  is  almost  always  the  case, 
pitched  in  a  portion  of  the  forest  where 
the  trees  were  of  great  magnitude  of 
growth,  but  with  little  underwood.  I 
rode  through  it  lengthwise  upwards  of 
forty  miles,  and  crossed  it  in  different 
parts,  ascertaining  its  width  to  be  rather 
more  than  three  miles.  My  first  view  of 
it  was  about  a  fortnight  subsequent  to  the 
period  when  they  had  chosen  this  spot, 
and  I  arrived  there  nearly  two  hours  be¬ 
fore  the  setting  of  the  sun.  Few  pigeons 
were  then  to  be  seen,  but  a  great  number 
of  persons  with  horses  and  wagons,  guns, 
and  ammunition,  had  already  established 
different  camps  on  the  borders.  Two 
farmers  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Rus- 
selsville,  distant  more  than  one  hundred 
miles,  had  driven  upwards  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  hogs  to  be  fattened  on  pigeon  meat ; 
and  here  and  there  the  people,  employed 
in  picking  and  salting  what  had  already 
been  procured,  were  seen  sitting  in  the 
centre  of  large  piles  of  those  birds,  all 
proving  to  me  that  the  number  resorting 
there  at  night  must  be  immense,  and  pro¬ 
bably  consisting  of  all  those  then  feeding 
in  Indiana,  some  distance  beyond  Jeffer¬ 
sonville,  not  less  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  off.  The  dung  of  the  birds 
was  several  inches  deep,  covering  the 
whole  extent  of  the  roosting  place  like  a 
bed  of  snow.  Many  trees  two  feet  in 
diameter  I  observed  were  broken  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  ground,  and  the 
branches  of  many  of  the  largest  and 
tallest  so  much  so,  that  the  desolation 
already  exhibited  equalled  that  performed 
by  a  furious  tornado.  As  the  time  elapsed, 
I  saw  each  of  the  anxious  persons  about 
to  prepare  for  action  ;  some  with  sulphur 
in  iron  pots,  others  with  torches  of  pine 
knots,  many  with  poles,  and  the  rest 
with  guns  double  and  treble  charged.  The 
sun  was  lost  to  our  view,  yet  not  a  pigeon 
had  yet  arrived, — but  all  of  a  sudden  I 
heard  a  cry  of  44  Here  they  come  /”  The 
noise  which  they  made,  though  distant, 
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reminded  me  of  a  hard  gale  at  sea,  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  rigging  of  a  close  reefed 
vessel.  As  the  birds  arrived,  and  passed 
over  me,  I  felt  a  current  of  air  that  sur¬ 
prised  me.  Thousands  were  soon  knocked 
down  by  the  polemen.  The  current  of 
birds,  however,  kept  still  increasing. 
The  fires  were  lighted,  and  a  most  mag¬ 
nificent,  as  well  as  wonderful  and  terri¬ 
fying,  sight  was  before  me.  The  pigeons, 
coming  in  by  millions,  alighted  every 
where  one  on  the  top  of  another,  until 
masses  of  them  resembling  hanging 
swarms  of  bees  as  large  as  hogsheads, 
were  formed  on  every  tree  in  all  directions. 
These  heavy  clusters  were  seen  to  give 
way,  as  the  supporting  branches,  breaking 
down  with  a  crash,  came  to  the  ground, 
killing  hundreds  of  those  which  obstructed 
their  fall,  forcing  down  other  equally 
large  and  heavy  groups,  and  rendering 
the  whole  a  scene  of  uproar  and  of  dis¬ 
tressing  confusion.  I  found  it  quite  use¬ 
less  to  speak,  or  even  to  shout  to  those 
persons  nearest  me.  The  reports  even  of 
the  different  guns  were  seldom  heard,  and 
1  knew  only  of  their  going  off  by  seeing 
the  owners  reload  them. 

No  person  dared  venture  within  the 
line  of  devastation,  and  the  hogs  had 
been  penned  up  in  due  time,  the  picking 
up  of  the  dead  and  wounded  sufferers 
being  left  for  the  next  morning’s  operation. 
Still  the  pigeons  were  constantly  coming, 
and  it  was  past  midnight  before  I  perceived 
a  decrease  in  the  number  of  those  that  ar¬ 
rived.  The  uproar  continued,  however, 
the  whole  night;  and  as  I  was  anxious 
to  know  to  what  distance  the  sound  reach¬ 
ed,  I  sent  off  a  man,  who,  by  his  habits 
in  the  woods,  was  able  to  tell  me,  two 
hours  afterwards,  that  at  three  miles  he 
heard  it  distinctly.  Towards  the  approach 
of  day  the  noise  rather  subsided ;  but 
long  ere  objects  were  at  all  distinguish¬ 
able,  the  pigeons  began  to  move  off  in 
a  direction  quite  different  from  that  in 
which  they  arrived  the  day  before,  and 
at  sunrise  none  that  were  able  to  fly  re¬ 
mained.  The  howlings  of  the  wolves 
now  reached  our  ears,  and  the  foxes, 
the  lynx,  the  cougars,  bears,  rackoons, 
opossums,  and  polecats,  were  seen  sneak¬ 
ing  off  the  spot,  whilst  the  eagles  and 
hawks  of  different  species,  supported  by 
a  horde  of  buzzards  and  carrion  crows, 
came  to  supplant  them,  and  reap  the  be¬ 
nefits  of  this  night  of  destruction. 

It  was  then  that  I,  and  all  those  pre¬ 
sent,  began  our  entry  among  the  dead 
and  wounded  sufferers.  They  were  picked 
up  in  great  numbers,  until  each  had  so 
many  as  could  possibly  be  disposed  of ; 
and  afterwards  the  hogs  and  dogs  were 
let  loose  to  feed  on  the  remainder.— Ac* 


count  of  the  Wild  Pigeon  of  Amerxcay 
by  Mr.  John  James  Audubon ;  Dr. 
Brewster  s  Journal  of  Science. 


THE  EVENING  GUN. 

Rememb’rest  thou  that  fading  sun, 

The  Iasi  I  saw  with  thee, 

When  loud  we  heard  the  evening  gun 
Peal  o’er  the  twilight  sea  ? 

The  sounds  appear  to  sweep 
Far  o’er  the  verge  of  day, 

Till  into  realms  beyond  the  deep 
They  seem’d  to  die  away. 

Oft  when  the  toils  of  day  are  done, 

In  peusive  dreams  of  thee, 

I  sit  to  hear  that  evening  gun 
Peal  o'er  the  stormy  sea. 

And  while  o'er  billows  curl’d. 

The  distant  sounds  decay, 

I  weep,  and  wish  from  this  rongh  world 
Like  them  to  die  away. 

A  Set  qf  Glees,  by  Thomas  Moore,  Esf. 


JUDGE  JEFFREYS— BROW¬ 
BEATING. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  treatment 
which  a  reluctant  witness  would  experience 
from  this  judge.  He  fastened  himself  on 
such  a  person  at  the  trial  of  Lady  Lisle ; 
and  he  was  Dunne,  the  messenger  who  car¬ 
ried  on  a  correspondence  between  the  pri¬ 
soner  and  Hicks, the  person  she  was  charged 
with  harbouring ;  but  the  witness  bore 
the  attack  for  some  time  with  great  adroit¬ 
ness,  for  he  seemed  to  have  made  a  re¬ 
solve  that  his  mistress  should  never  suffer 
through  his  testimony.  However,  Jef¬ 
freys  grew  quite  mad  ;  he  lectured  the 
witness,  menaced  him  with  hell- fire,  then 
persuaded  him,  and  uttered  the  most  sa¬ 
vage  exclamations  ;  but  all  in  vain.  At 
one  time  he  thought  of  his  old  witti¬ 
cisms,  and  asked  the  man  what  trade  he 
followed.  u  My  lord,  I  am  a  baker  by 
trade.” — “  And  wilt  thou  bake  thy  bread 
at  such  easy  rates  ?”  The  witness  had 
said  that  he  travelled  a  great  many  miles, 
and  had  only  a  piece  of  cake  and  cheese 
for  it.  “  I  assure  thee,  thy  bread  is  very 
light  weight,  it  will  scarce  pass  the  ba¬ 
lance  here.”  He  got  out  a  name  with  all 
the  acumen  of  the  most  wire-drawing  ad¬ 
vocate.  “  Now  must  I  know  that  man’s 
name.’’ — “  The  man’s  name  that  I  went 
to  at  Marton,  my  lord  >” — Lord  Chief 
Justice.  “  Yes  ;  and  look  to  it,  it  may 
be  I  know  the  man  already  ;  and  tell  at 
what  end  of  the  town  the  man  lives  too.” 
— Dunne.  “  My  lord,  I  cannot  tell  his 
name  presently.” — Lord  Chief  Justice. 
“  Oh  !  pray  now,  do  not  say  so ;  you 
must  tell  us,  indeed  you  must  think  of 
his  name  a  little.” — Dunne.  “  My  lord, 
if  I  can  mind  it,  l  will.”— Lord  Chief 
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Justice.  “Prithee  do.” — Dunne.  “His 
name,  truly,  my  lord,  I  cannot  rightly 
tell  for  the  present.” — Lord  Chief  Justice. 
44  Prithee  recollect  thyself ;  indeed  thou 
canst  tell  us  if  thou  wilt.” — Dunne.  44  My 
lord,  I  can  go  to  the  house  again,  if  I 
were  at  liberty.” — Lord  Chief  Justice. 
44  I  believe  it,  and  so  could  I  ;  but  really 
neither  you  nor  I  can  be  spared  at  pre¬ 
sent  ;  therefore,  prithee  do  us  the  kind¬ 
ness  now  to  tell  us  his  name.” — Dunne. 
44  Truly,  my  lord,  I  cannot  mind  his 
name  at  present.” — Lord  Chief  Justice. 
44  Alack-a-day  !  We  must  needs  have 
it  !  Come,  refresh  your  memory  a  little.” 
And  then  it  came  out. 

Dunne  made  a  few  trips,  but  was  very 
cool  at  first.  How  came  you  to  be  so 
impudent,”  cried  the  judge,  44  as  to  tell 
me  a  lie  ?” — 44  I  beg  your  pardon,  my 
lord.” — 44  Lord  Chief  Justice.  44  You 
beg  my  pardon !  That  is  not  because 
you  told  me  a  lie,  but  because  1  have 
found  you  in  a  lie.  I  hope,  gentlemen 
of  the  jury,  you  take  notice  of  the  strange 
and  horrible  carriage  of  this  fellow.”  The 
worst  was  yet  to  come  for  poor  Dunne ; 
he  was  again  at  issue  about  some  fact 
which  Jeffreys  wished  to  get  from  him, 
and  which  he  was  by  no  means  desirous 
of  giving,  when  the  judge  struck  upon  a 
new  plan,  saying,  44  Dost  thou  think,  that 
after  all  this  pains  that  I  have  been  at  to 
get  an  answer  to  my  question,  that  thou 
canst  banter  me  with  such  sham  stuff  as 
this  ?  Hold  the  candle  to  his  face,  that 
we  may  see  his  brazen  face.”  The  wit¬ 
ness  declared  that  he  was  cluttered  out  of 
his  senses,  and  that  he  would  say  what¬ 
ever  the  court  desired.  And  soon  after¬ 
wards  they  held  the  candle  nearer  to  his 
nose,  but  then  he  would  tell  nothing  ex¬ 
cept  that  he  was  robbed  of  his  senses. 
Jeffreys  had  long  since  summed  up  his 
character  :  44  Thou  art  a  strange,  preva¬ 
ricating,  shuffling,  snivelling,  lying  ras¬ 
cal,”  said  my  lord — Memoirs  of  the  Life 
of  Judge  Jeffreys . 


THE  PROCESS  OF  INTOXICA¬ 
TION. 

Without  doubt  there  is  nothing  grace¬ 
ful  in  drunkenness,  yet  the  path  leading 
to  it  is  strewed  with  flowers  more  alluring 
than  the  spells  of  Medea  or  Circe.  A 
man  does  not  wine,  as  the  phrase  goes, 
with  a  fixed,  resolution  of  pushing  it  to 
intoxication ;  but  having  broached  the 
loved  liquor — had  one  draught  of  the 
delicious  beverage — -the  glass  passes  mer¬ 
rily  round ;  time,  and  space,  and  every 
ill  are  forgotten  in  the  elysium  of  the 
moment,  till  the  enchantment  which  be¬ 
clouds  the  reason  of  its  victim  has  de¬ 


prived  him  also  of  the  use  of  his  senses. 
He  falls  into  a  lethargic  slumber,  after 
having  acted  the  worst  parts  of  a  fool, 
leaving  to  nature  the  task  of  restoring 
him  his  reason  and  of  repairing  him  the 
other  mischiefs  which  his  cups  have 
brought  him.  This,  however,  is  your  toper 
"par  excellence — the  downright  drunkard ; 
but  others  are  more  prudent  in  falling 
short  of  the  beastly  part  of  the  diversion, 
and  these  are  precisely  the  men,  free  livers 
as  they  are  called,  who,  in  the  long  run, 
will  sustain  the  greater  injury,  both  in 
pocket  and  person.  By  repeated  careful 
observations,  the  symptoms  of  drunken¬ 
ness  appear  to  succeed  each  other  in  the 
following  order  : — 

First,  an  unusual  serenity  prevails  over 
the  mind,  and  the  soul  of  the  votary  is 
filled  with  a  placid  satisfaction  ;  by  de¬ 
grees  he  is  sensible  of  a  soft,  not  unmu¬ 
sical  humming  in  his  ears,  at  every  pause 
of  the  conversation.  He  seems  to  himself 
to  wear  his  head  lighter  than  usual  upon 
his  shoulders.  Then  a  species  of  obscu¬ 
rity,  thinner  than  the  lightest  mist,  passes 
before  his  eyes  and  makes  him  see  objects 
rather  indistinctly.  The  lights  begin  to 
dance  and  appear  double  ;  a  gaiety  and 
warmth  are  felt  at  the  same  time  about 
the  heart.  The  imagination  is  expanded 
and  filled  with  a  ^.thousand  delightful 
images.  He  becomes  loquacious,  and 
pours  forth,  in  enthusiastic  language,  the 
thoughts  which  are  born,  as  it  were, 
within  him. 

Now  comes  a  spirit  of  universal  con¬ 
tentment  with  himself  and  all  the  world  ; 
he  thinks  no  more  of  misery  ;  it  is  dis¬ 
solved  in  the  bliss  of  the  moment.  This 
is  the  acme  of  the  fit — the  ecstacy  is  now 
perfect.  As  yet  the  sensorium  is  in  to¬ 
lerable  order  ;  it  is  only  shaken  ;  but  the 
capability  of  thinking  with  accuracy  still 
remains.  About  this  time  the  drunkard 
pours  out  all  the  secrets  of  his  soul ;  his 
qualities,  good  or  bad,  come  forth  without 
reserve ;  and  now,  if  at  any  time,  the 
human  heart  may  be  seen  into.  In  a 
short  period  he  is  seized  with  a  most  in¬ 
ordinate  propensity  to  talk  nonsense, 
though  he  is  perfectly  conscious  of  doing 
so  ;  he  also  commits  many  foolish  things, 
knowing  them  to  be  ridiculous.  The 
ower  of  volition,  that  faculty  which 
eeps  the  will  subordinate  to  the  judg¬ 
ment,  seems  totally  weakened.  The  most 
delightful  time  seems  to  be  that  imme¬ 
diately  before  becoming  very  talkative. 
When  this  takes  place  a  man  turns  ridi¬ 
culous,  and  his  mirth,  though  more  bois¬ 
terous,  is  not  quite  so  exquisite.  At 
first  the  intoxication  partakes  of  senti¬ 
ment,  but  latterly  it  becomes  merely  ani¬ 
mal. 
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After  this  the  scene  thickens ;  the 
drunkard’s  imagination  gets  disordered 
with  the  most  grotesque  conceptions.  In¬ 
stead  of  moderating  his  drink,  he  pours 
it  down  more  rapidly  than  ever;  glass 
follows  glass  with  reckless  energy ;  his 
head  becomes  perfectly  giddy  ;  the  can¬ 
dles  burn  blue,  green,  or  yellow  ;  and 
where  there  are  perhaps  only  three  on  the 
table  he  sees  a  dozen.  According  to  his 
temperament  he  is  amorous,  musical,  or 
quarrelsome.  Many  possess  a  most  ex¬ 
traordinary  wit,  and  a  great  flow  of  spirits 
is  a  general  attendant.  In  the  latter 
stages  the  speech  is  thick,  and  the  use  of 
the  tongue  in  a  great  measure  lost ;  his 
mouth  is  half-open  and  idiotic  in  the 
expression,  while  his  eyes  are  glazed, 
wavering,  and  watery  ;  he  is  apt  to  fancy 
that  he  has  offended  some  one  of  the 
company,  and  is  ridiculously  profuse 
with  his  apologies  ;  frequently  he  mis¬ 
takes  one  person  for  another,  and  ima¬ 
gines  that  some  of  those  before  him  are 
individuals  who  are  in  reality  absent,  or 
even  dead.  The  muscular  powers  are  all 
along  much  affected ;  this  indeed  hap¬ 
pens  before  any  great  change  takes  place 
in  the  mind,  and  goes  on  progressively 
increasing  ;  he  can  no  longer  walk  with 
steadiness,  but  totters  from  side  to  side  ; 
the  limbs  become  powerless  and  inade¬ 
quate  to  sustain  his  weight ;  he  is,  how¬ 
ever,  not  always  sensible  of  any  deficiency 
in  this  respect ;  and  while  exciting  mirth 
by  his  eccentric  motions,  imagines  that 
he  walks  with  the  most  perfect  steadi¬ 
ness.  In  attempting  to  run,  he  conceives 
that  he  passes  over  the  ground  with  as¬ 
tonishing  rapidity.  The  last  stage  of 
drunkenness  is  total  insensibility.  The 
man  tumbles,  perhaps,  beneath  the  table, 
and  is  carried  away  in  a  state  of  stupor 
to  his  couch.  In  this  condition  he  is 
said  to  be  dead  drunk. 

When  the  drunkard  is  put  to  bed,  let 
us  suppose  that  his  faculties  are  not  to¬ 
tally  absorbed  in  apoplectic  stupor  ;  let  us 
suppose  that  he  still  possesses  conscious¬ 
ness  and  feeling,  though  these  are  both 
disordered  ;  then  begins  u  the  tug  of 
war  then  comes  the  misery  which  is 
doomed  to  succeed  his  previous  raptures. 
No  sooner  is  his  head  laid  upon  his  bed 
than  it  is  seized  with  the  strangest  throb¬ 
bing  ;  his  heart  beats  quick  and  hard 
against  his  ribs  ;  a  noise  like  the  distant 
fall  of  a  cascade,  or  rushing  of  a  river  is 
heard  in  his  ears, — sough,  sough,  sough, 
goes  the  sound  ;  his  senses  now  become 
more  drowned  and  stupified  ;  a  dim  re¬ 
collection  of  his  carousals,  like  a  shadowy 
and  indistinct  dream,  passes  before  the 
mind ;  he  still  hears,  as  in  echo,  the  ciies 
and  laughter  of  his  companions  ;  wild  fan¬ 


tastic  fancies  accumulate  thickly  around 
the  brain  ;  his  giddiness  is  greater  than 
ever,  and  he  feels  as  if  in  a  ship  tossed 
upon  a  heaving  sea  ;  at  last  he  drops  in¬ 
sensibly  into  a  profound  slumber. 

Macnish's  Anatomy  of  Drunkenness. 


Hfli'sceUames, 


THOMSON’S  SEASONS. 

We  say  of  any  scheme  or  project  which 
is  futile  and  nugatory,  and  which  we  are 
inclined  to  stigmatize  with  our  contempt, 
that  it  will  end  in  smoke.  Ex  laci-dare 
fumum  was,  I  suppose,  proverbial  with 
the  Romans.  What  then  shall  we  think 
of  the  felicity  or  dignity  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  passage  of  Thomson,  in  its  close  ? 

Heavens !  what  a  goodly  prospect  spreads 
around. 

Of  hills,  and  dales,  and  woods,  and  lawns,  and 
spires, 

And  glittering  towns,  and  gilded  streams,  till  all 
The  stretching  landscape  into  smoke  decays. 

This  is  surely  a  very  unlucky  image. 
The  landscape  does  not  literally  vanish 
into  smoke.  The  horizon  which  bounds 
a  wide  prospect  sometimes  is  dim  and 
obscured  by  vapour;  but  to  call  this 
vapour  smoke  is  neither  literally  true, 
nor  metaphorically  dignified. 


IMPROPRIETY  OF  BURYING 
IN  CHURCHES. 

In  the  voyages  and  travels  of  Dr.  Hassel- 
quist,  a  Swedish  physician,  he  observes, 
concerning  burials,  in  churches  and  towns: 
“  The  burying-places  of  the  Turks  are 
handsome  and  agreeable,  which  is  owing 
chiefly  to  the  many  fine  plants  that  grow 
in  them,  and  which  they  carefully  place 
over  their  dead.  The  Turks  are  much 
more  consistent  than  the  Christians,  when 
they  bury  their  dead  without  the  town, 
and  plant  over  them  such  vegetables  as 
by  their  aromatic  and  balsamic  smell  can 
drive  away  the  fatal  odours  with  which 
the  air  is  filled  in  such  places.  I  am 
persuaded  that  by  this  they  escape  many 
misfortunes  which  affect  Christians,  from 
wandering  and  dwelling  continually 
among  the  dead.*’ 

The  great  Sir  Mathew  Hale  was  always 
very  much  against  burying  in  churches, 
and  used  to  say,  “  that  churches  were 
for  the  living ,  and  the  churchyards  for 
the  deady  He  himself  was  interred  in 
the  churchyard  of  Alderley,  in  Glouces¬ 
tershire.  The  best  arguments  for  bury¬ 
ing  in  gardens  and  fields  will  be  found 
in  Mr.  Evelyn’s  Sylva>  p.  625. 
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In  Mold  Church,  in  Flintshire,  ia  an 
epitaph  on  Dr.  William  Wynne,  written 
by  himself,  in  which  are  these  words  : — 

44  In  conformity  to  an  ancient  usage, 
From  a  proper  regard  to  decency, 
And  a  concern  for  the  health 
Of  his  fellow-creatures. 

He  was  moved  to  give  particular  direc¬ 
tions  for  being  buried  in  the  adjoining 
churchyard. 

And  not  in  the  church.” 

In  1776,  the  king  of  France  prohibited 
the  burying  in  churches. 

In  America,  the  practice  of  burying 
in  churches  is  not  yet  abolished,  either 
by  law  or  by  common  sense.  But  ideas 
of  a  better  mode  are  gradually  advancing 
among  them  ;  and  in  time  we  shall  proba¬ 
bly  observe  an  absolute  divorce  pronounced 
between  the  church  and  the  cemetery,'  so 
that  they  shall  not  only  cease  to  be  one 
and  the  same,  but  even  be  removed  from 
each  other’s  neighbourhood. 


JESUIT’S  BARK. 

The  first  book  on  the  virtues  of  this 
medicine  was  printed  at  London  in  1682, 
and  entitled,  The  English  Remedy  ♦  or, 
Talbor' s  Wonderful  Secret  for  Curing 
ef  Agues  and  Fevers.  By  Sir  Robert 
Talbor.  This  work  was  a  meie  transla¬ 
tion  from  a  French  book,  written  by  the 
surgeon  to  the  duke  of  Orleans.  In  1683, 
Dr.  Gideon  Harvey  published  a  small 
tract,  called  The  Conclave  of  Phisitians , 
with  a  Discourse  on  the  Jesuit's  Bark , 
in  which  he  treats  some  of  the  greatest 
names  in  his  profession  with  much  scur¬ 
rility  and  contempt.  Alluding  to  Dr. 
Talbor,  he  says,  44  Though  this  Jesuit’s 
powder  is  not  a  medicine  newly  found 
out,  but  revived  by  a  debauched  apothe¬ 
cary’s  apprentice  of  Cambridge,  in  the 
application  to  all  intermittent  fevers,  and 
he,  in  this  empirical  practice,  most  dili¬ 
gently  imitated  by  our  most  famous  phy¬ 
sic  doctors,  as  their  Esculapius  and  first 
master  (a  hopeful  tribe,  in  the  mean  time, 
that  shall  leave  their  sense,  reason,  and 
dog-mata,  to  follow  a  quack  or  empiric.)” 
Dr.  Birch  notices,  that,  in  1680,  Tal- 
bor’s  febrifuge  of  the  bark  was  mentioned 
to  the  Royal  Society.  Madame  de  Mot- 
teville,  in  the  Memoirs  of  Queen  Anne 
of  Austria,  vol.  5,  p.  208,  says,  that  in 
1663,  the  queen  being  ill  of  a  fever,  the 
physicians  gave  her  the  Jesuit’s  bark, 
which  removed  it  for  a  time.  This  shows 
the  practice  of  it  before  Sir  Robert  Tal¬ 
bor  was  applied  to.  Madame  de  Motte- 
ville,  who  was  never  absent  from  the 
queen,  and  is  minute  to  a  great  degree  in 
whatever  concerned  her,  could  not  be 


mistaken.  The  contents  of  Talbor’s  book 
are  given  in  Mr.  Baker’s  manuscripts. 

Stfte  (gatherer. 

*  I  ant  but  a  Gatherer  and  disposer  of  other 
men's  stuff."—  Wotton. 

A  filthy  wretch,  in  a  red  jacket,  who 
frequents  Merrior.-square,  Dublin,  ob¬ 
serving  an  elderly  lady  alone,  implored 
charity  in  the  name  of  all  the  saints  of 
the  calendar,  vowing  to  God,  if  she  did 
not  give  him  a  tenpenny,  he  would,  that 
day,  be  driven  to  do  a  deed  his  nature 
shuddered  at ;  yet  he  would  do  it  before 
sunset.  Alarmed  at  his  situation,  the 
pious  old  lady,  imagining  he  meditated 
suicide,  gave  him  the  money,  and  im¬ 
plored  him  to  think  of  his  immortal  soul, 
and  do  nothing  rashly,  adding — 44  But 
pray,  my  poor  friend,  what  is  it  you 
would  have  been  driven  to  do  f'1  44  Ah, 
my  lady  !”  said  the  arch  wag,  tossing  up 
the  tenpenny,  44  I  should  have  been 
driven  to  work  for  the  bit ,  which  I  won't 
do,  please  God,  while  thil  holds,  any 
how  1” 


Handel,  who  was  one  of  the  greatest 
gluttons  of  the  age,  frequently  ordered  a 
dinner  at  a  tavern  for  five,  when  only 
himself  was  to  partake  of  it.  Having 
once  ate  so  immoderately  as  to  be  nearly 
deprived  of  all  power  of  respiration,  a 
physician,  a  friend  of  his,  was  called  in, 
who,  hoping  to  alarm  him  out  of  his 
beastly  custom,  directly  told  him  he  was 
a  dead  man.  “  Are  there  then  no  hopes  ?** 
said  Handel.  44  None,”  replied  the  friend. 
44  Say  you  so  ?”  rejoined  the  other ; 
“  then  I’ll  make  the  most  of  my  time,’* 
and  immediately  devoured  the  remainder 
of  the  dish  with  a  voraciousness  that 
must  have  killed  any  other  man  in  the 
world  but  himself. 
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Before  we  enter  upon  our  memoir  of 
his  present  majesty,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  trace  the  origin  of  the  house  of  Bruns¬ 
wick,  the  Lunenburg  branch  of  which 
has  now  filled  the  British  throne  for  more 
than  a  century.  The  German  genealo¬ 
gists  suppose  it'to  have  descended  through 
females  from  the  Saxon  family,  so  re¬ 
nowned  in  the  early  periods  of  our  his¬ 
tory,  and  up  to  which  most  of  the  royal 
families  of  Europe  proudly  ascribe  their 
pedigrees.  Most  authors,  however,  con¬ 
cur  in  deriving  the  house  of  Brunswick 
from  Albert  II.  of  Este  ;  but  from  what 
ancestors  he  himself  came,  they  have  not 
been  able  to  decide :  some  contending 
that  he  descended  from  Charlemagne ; 
others  from  Hugh,  king  of  Italy;  and 
some  again,  deriving  his  origin  from 
Hugh,  Marquis  of  Este,  great-grandson 
of  Azo  I.,  who  it  is  said  was  descended 
from  Caius  Aetius,  a  relative  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  Augustus.  This  Caius  Aetius 
being  a  Roman  of  note,  is  supposed  to 
have  resided  at  Ateste ,  or  Este ;  from 
which  the  family  name  is,  in  consequence, 
derived.  Our  learned  historian,  Gibbon, 
lias  drawn  from  Ecard’s  Origines  Guel~ 
Jicce ,  a  description  of  the  antiquities  of  the 
house  of  Brunswick,  published  in  his 
posthumous  works,  but  which  unhappily 
he  did  not  live  to  finish.  From  that 
source  we  extract  the  following  passage, 
in  which  the  writer  concisely  traces  the 
genealogy  of  the  illustrious  house. 

“  An  English  subject,”  says  Gibbon, 
i(  may  be  prompted  by  a  just  and  liberal 
curiosity  to  investigate  the  origin  and  his 
story  of  the  house  of  Brunswick  ;  which, 
after  an  alliance  with  the  daughters  of  our 
kings,  has  been  called  by  the  voice  of  a 
free  people  to  the  legal  inheritance  of  the 
crown.  From  George  I.,  and  his  father, 
the  elector  of  Hanover,  we  ascend  in  a 
clear  and  regular  series  to  the  first  Duke 
of  Brunswick  and  Lunenburg,  who  re¬ 
ceived  his  investiture  from  Frederic  II., 
about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
If  these  ample  possessions  had  been  the 
gift  of  the  emperor  to  some  adventurous 
soldier,  to  some  faithful  client,  we  might 
be  content  with  the  antiquity  and  lustre 
of  a  noble  race,  which  had  been  enrolled 
nearly  six  hundred  years  among  the 
princes  of  Germany.  But  our  ideas  are 
raised,  and  our  prospect  is  opened,  by  the 
Vol.  ix.  2  G 


discovery  that  the  first  Duke  of  Bruns¬ 
wick  was  rather  degraded  than  adorned 
by  his  new  title,  since  it  imposed  the 
duties  of  feudal  service  on  the  free  and 
patrimonial  estate,  which  alone  had  been 
saved  in  the  shipwreck  of  the  more  splen¬ 
did  fortunes  of  his  house.  His  ancestors 
had  been  invested  with  the  powerful  Du¬ 
chies  of  Bavaria  and  Saxony,  which  ex¬ 
tended  far  beyond  their  limits  in  modern 
geography  ;  from  the  Baltic  sea,  to  the 
confines  of  Rome,  they  were  obeyed,  or 
respected,  or  feared  ;  and  in  the  quarrels 
of  the  Guelphs  and  the  Cibellines,  the 
former  appellation  was  derived  from  the 
name  of  their  progenitors  in  the  female 
line.  But  the  genuine  masculine  descent 
of  the  Princes  of  Brunswick,  must  be 
explored  beyond  the  Alps ;  the  venerable 
tree  which  has  since  overshadowed  Ger¬ 
many  and  Britain,  was  planted  in  the 
Italian  soil. — As  far  as  our  sight  can 
reach,  we  discern  the  first  founders  of  the 
race  in  the  Marquesses  of  Este,  of  Liguria, 
and  perhaps  of  Tuscany.  In  the  eleventh 
century,  the  primitive  stem  was  divided 
into  two  branches ;  the  elder  migrated  to 
the  banks  of  the  Danube  and  .the  Elbe ; 
the  younger  more  humbly  adhered  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Adriatic.  The 
Dukes  of  Biunswick  and  the  Kings  of 
Great  Britain,  are  the  descendants  of  the 
first ;  the  Dukes  of  Ferrara  and  Modena, 
were  the  offsprings  of  the  second.” 

Omitting  a  particular  narration  of  the 
events  that  led  to  the  connexion  of  the 
house  of  Brunswick  with  the  royal  family 
of  England,  and  the  act  of  settlement  by 
which  the  succession  was  settled,  as  well- 
known  circumstances,  we  shall  at  once, 
as  a  conclusion  to  this  part  of  our  subject, 
give  the  following  account  ot  the  British 
descent  of  George  III.,  in  which  it  is 
shown  that  the  king  of  England  is  heir 
in  direct  succession  (the  Catholic  line  of 
course  excluded)  to  the  British,  Cambro- 
British,  English,  and  Scottish  kings. 

1.  Cadwaldr,  last  king  of  the  Britons. 

2.  Idwal  Iwrch,  his  son. 

3.  Rhodri  Molwnog,  son  of  Idwal. 

4.  Cynan  Tyndaethwy,  son  of  Rhodri. 

5.  Esyllt,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Cy¬ 

nan,  married  to  Merfyn  Frych. 

6.  Rhodri  Mawr,  their  son. 

7-  Anarawd,  son  of  Rhodri. 

8.  Idwal  Foel,  son  of  Anarawd. 
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9.  Meurig,  son  of  Idwal. 

10.  Iago,  son  of  Meurig. 

12.  Cynan,  son  of  Iago. 

13.  Gruffydd,  son  of  Cynan. 

14.  Owain  Guynedd,  son  of  Gruffydd. 

15.  Iorwerth,  Ovvain’s  son. 

16.  Slewelyn,  son  of  Iorwerth. 

1.7.  Dafydd,  son  of  Slewelyn. 

All  the  above  were  Princes  of  Wales . 

18.  Guladys,  Ddu,  sister  and  heiress  of 

Dalfydd,  married  to  Ralph  Mor¬ 
timer. 

19.  Roger,  their  son. 

20.  Edmund  Mortimer,  son  of  Roger. 

21.  Roger,  son  of  Edmund,  first  earl  of 

Marche. 

22.  Edmund,  son  of  Roger,  married  Phi¬ 

lippa,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  third 
son  of  Edward  III. 

23.  Roger,  their  son. 

24.  Anne,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Roger, 

married  to  Richard  of  Conisburg, 
earl  of  Cambridge. 

25.  Richard,  duke  of  York,  their  son. 

26.  Edward  IV.  eldest  son  of  Richard. 

27.  Elizabeth,  Edward’s  eldest  sister, 

married  to  Henry  VII. 

28.  Margaret,  their  eldest  daughter, 

married  to  James  IV.  of  Scotland. 
29-  James  V.  of  Scotland,  their  son. 

30.  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  daughter  of 

James. 

31.  James  I.  of  England,  son  of  Mary, 

by  lord  Darnley. 

32.  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James,  mar¬ 

ried  to  Frederic,  elector  of  Pala¬ 
tine. 

33.  Sophia,  their  daughter,  married  to  Er¬ 

nest  Augustus,  elector  of  Hanover. 

34.  George  I.  their  son. 

35.  George  II.  his  son. 

36.  Frederic  prince  of  Wales,,  son  of 

George  II.  and  father  of  George 
III.  his  late  majesty.* 

On  the  25th  of  August,  1761,  the 
princess  Charlotte  of  Mecklinburgh 
Strelitz,  embarked  with  her  attendants  at 
Cuxhaven,  on  board  the  royal  yacht, 
under  the  salute  of  a  squadron  destined 
to  convey  her  to  England,  as  the  affianced 
bride  ©f  his  majesty  George  III.  On 
the  28th  she  sailed,  reached  Harwich  on 
the  6th,  and  arrived  in  town  on  the  8th 
of  September.  Her  highness  alighted  at 
the  garden  gate  of  St.  James’s  palace, 
and  was  handed  out  of  the  coach  by  his 
majesty’s  brother,  the  duke  of  York. 
Upon  her  entrance  into  the  garden,  she 
sunk  on  her  knee  to  the  king,  who  in  a 
most  affectionate  manner  raised  her  up, 
saluted  her,  and  then  led  her  with  his 


right  hand  into  the  palace,  where  she 
dined  with  his  majesty,  the  princess  dow¬ 
ager,  and  the  princess  Augusta.  In  the 
evening,  at  nine  o’clock,  the  marriage 
was  celebrated  with  great  splendour  and 
solemnity. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that 
an  heir  apparent  to  the  British  throne, 
was  born  on  the  forty-eighth  anniversary 
of  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Bruns¬ 
wick.  On  the  12th  of  August,  1762,  at 
twenty-four  minutes  after  seven,  his  pre¬ 
sent  majesty  George  the  Fourth  was  born. 
The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  in  the 
room,  and  certain  great  officers  of  state 
in  the  room  adjoining,  with  the  door 
open  into  the  queen’s  apartment.  The 
person  who  waited  on  the  king  with  the 
news,  received  a  bank  note  of  the  value 
of  £500. 

Immediately  on  the  announcement  of 
this  event,  and  whilst  the  cannon  were 
firing  in  the  park,  a  long  train  of  wa¬ 
gons  was  passing  down  St.  James’s-street, 
containing  the  treasure  of  the  Hermione 
frigate,  one  of  the  richest  captures  re¬ 
corded  in  the  annals  of  the  British  navy. 
His  majesty  and  the  nobility  were  invited 
to  the  windows  over  the  gateway  of  the 
palace,  to  view  the  cheering  procession* 
and  joined  in  the  acclamations  of  the 
populace. 

For  the  gratification  of  the  public,  it 
was  announced,  before  the  young  prince 
was  twelve  days  old,  that  his  royal  high¬ 
ness  was  to  be  seen  at  St.  James’s,  from 
one  until  three  o’clock,  on  drawing-room 
days.  The  crowd  of  ladies  whom  this 
offer  tempted  to  flock  to  court  to  see  the 
royal  infant,  and  taste  her  majesty’s 
caudle  and  cake,  soon  became  immense  ; 
the  daily  expense  for  cake  alone,  was  es¬ 
timated  at  £40.  and  the  consumption  of 
wine  was  more  than  could  have  been  con¬ 
ceived.  All  persons  of  fashion  were  ad¬ 
mitted  to  see  the  prince,  under  the  fol¬ 
lowing  restrictions,  viz.  that  in  passing 
through  the  apartment,  they  stepped  with 
the  greatest  caution,  and  did  not  offer  to 
touch  his  royal  highness.  For  the  greater 
security  in  this  respect,  a  part  of  the 
apartment  was  latticed  off  in  the  Chinese 
manner,  to  prevent  curious  persons  from 
approaching  too  close. 

On  the  17th  of  August,  his  royal 
highness  was  created  prince  of  Wales  by 
letters  patent.  The  mode  of  conferring 
this  dignity  is  by  investiture  with  a  cap, 
coronet,  gold  verge,  and  ring,  and  by 
issue  of  letters  patent  under  the  great 
seal.  His  present  majesty  is  the  twen¬ 
tieth  prince  of  the  royal  family  of  Eng¬ 
land  that  has  borne  the  title.  The  last 
prince  of  Wales,  except  his  present  ma¬ 
jesty,  Who  was  born  during  the  reign  of 
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his  father,  was  prince  Charles,  afterwards 
Charles  II. 

On  the  joyous  occasion  of  the  birth  of 
an  heir-apparent,  congratulatory  addresses 
flowed  in  on  their  majesties  from  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  A  most  appropriate 
and  excellent  address  from  the  Quakers 
was  presented  to  his  majesty  on  the  1st 
of  October,  and  read  by  Dr.  Fothergill, 
as  follows  : — 

“  To  George  the  Third ,  king  of  Great 

Britain ,  and  the  dominions  thereunto 

belonging. 

44  The  humble  address  of  his  Protestant 

subjects ,  the  people  called  Quakers. 

44  May  it  please  the  king, 

44  The  satisfaction  we  feel  in  every 
event  that  adds  to  the  happiness  ef  our 
sovereign,  prompts  us  to  request  admit¬ 
tance  to  the  throne,  on  the  present  inter¬ 
esting  occasion. 

44  The  birth  of  a  prince,  the  safety  of 
the  queen,  and  thy  own  domestic  felicity 
increased,  call  for  our  thankfulness  to  the 
Supreme  Dispenser  of  every  blessing ; 
and  to  the  king  our  dutiful  and  unfeigned 
congratulations. 

44  In  the  prince  of  Wales  we  behold 
another  pledge  of  the  security  of  those 
inestimable  privileges,  which  we  have 
enjoyed  under  the  monarchs  of  thy  illus¬ 
trious  house —  kings,  distinguished  by 
their  justice,  their  clemency,  and  regard 
to  the  prosperity  of  their  people  ;  a  happy 
presage,  that  under  their  descendants, 
our  civil  and  religious  liberties  will  de¬ 
volve,  in  their  full  extent,  to  succeeding 
generations. 

44  Long  may  the  Divine  Providence 
preserve  a  life  of  so  great  importance  to 
his  royal  parents,  to  these  kingdoms,  and 
to  posterity ;  that  formed  to  piety  and 
virtue,  he  may  live  beloved  of  God  and 
man,  and  fill  at  length  the  British  throne 
with  a  lustre  not  inferior  to  his  predeces¬ 
sors.” 

The  King's  Answer. 

44  I  take  very  kindly  this  fresh  instance 
of  your  duty  and  affection,  and  your  con¬ 
gratulations  on  an  event  so  interesting  to 
me  and  my  family.  You  may  always 
rely  on  my  protection.” 

In  1765,  the  young  prince  was  elected 
a  knight  companion  of  the  Order  of  the 
Garter,  and  installed  at  Windsor,  July 
25,  1771. 

The  education  of  the  royal  offspring 
was  conducted  on  the  principle  of  utility 
as  well  as  elegance,  of  which  the  following 
instance  is  related  by  Mr.  Arthur  Young, 
as  having  occurred  when  the  Prince  of 
Wales  was  scarcely  more  than  twelve 
years  of  age. 

A  spot  of  ground  in  the  garden  at  Kew 
was  dug  by  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
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of  Wales,  and  by  his  brother,  the  Duke 
of  York,  who  sowed  it  with  wheat,  at¬ 
tended  the  growth  of  their  little  crop, 
weeded,  reaped,  and  harvested  it,  solely 
by  themselves.  They  threshed  out  the 
corn,  and  separated  it  from  the  chaff ; 
and  at  this  period  of  their  labour  were 
brought  to  reflect,  from  their  own  expe¬ 
rience,  on  the  various  labours  and  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  husbandman  and  farmer.  The 
princes  not  only  raised  their  own  crop, 
but  they  also  ground  it,  and  having  parted 
the  bran  from  the  meal,  attended  to  the 
whole  process  of  making  it  into  bread,  which 
it  may  well  be  imagined  was  eaten  with 
no  slight  relish.  The  king  and  queen 
partook  of  the  philosophical  repast,  and 
beheld  with  pleasure  the  very  amusements 
of  their  children  rendered  the  source  of 
useful  knowledge. 

Dr.  Markham,  the  late  archbishop  of 
York,  was  his  majesty’s  preceptor.  The 
sub-preceptor  was  Dr.  Cyril  Jackson,  who 
was  offered  the  primacy  of  Ireland,  but 
refused  it.  Dis.  Markham  and  Jackson 
continued  preceptors  to  the  prince  till  the 
year  17fi6,  when  Dr.  Hurd  and  Mr.  Ar¬ 
nold  Succeeded ;  both  celebrated  tutors  at 
Cambridge.  The  system  of  education 
adopted  by  the  tutors  of  the  prince  was 
certainly  admirably  calculated  to  render 
him  an  excellent  scholar  and  an  accom¬ 
plished  gentleman ;  but  so  severe  and 
rigid  was  the  system,  and  so  strictly  was 
the  prince  prohibited  from  any  intercourse 
with  society,  that  when  emancipated  it  is 
not  a  matter  of  surprise  with  us  that,  with 
the  ardour  of  youth,  he  plunged  into  the 
felicities  of  life,  and  committed  foibles, 
for  which  his  inexperience  may  be  cha¬ 
ritably  received  as  an  apology.  Long 
previous  to  his  royal  highness’s  being  of 
age,  he  had  made  great  proficiency  in  his 
studies,  and  his  personal  attractions  and 
accomplishments  had  very  early  gained 
him  warm  friends  and  admirers.  About 
this  time  an  incident  of  the  most  romantic 
character  occurred,  and  which,  in  justice 
to  the  correct  detail  of  our  memoir,  we 
Cannot  pass  by.  Many  of  our  readers 
have  doubtless  heard  and  read  of  the 
lovely,  beautiful,  and,  in  many  respects, 
highly  talented  Mrs.  Mary  Robinson. 
This  lady  was  the  wife  of  a  careless,  neg¬ 
lectful,  and  profligate  young  man,  who 
left  her  with  her  fascinating  mental  and 
personal  attractions  exposed  to  the  gaze  of 
libertine  rank  and  fashion.  Her  husband 
had  separated  himself  from  her,  and,  on 
an  introduction  to  Garrick  and  Sheridan, 
was  encouraged  to  adopt  the  stage  as  a 
profession.  She  accordingly  came  out  at 
Drury-lane  Theatre  in  the  character  of 
Juliet ,  in  which  she  was  eminently  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  obtained  an  engagement,  at 
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a  high  salary,  to  enact  the  heroines  in 
tragedy  and  comedy.  We  shall  now  re¬ 
quest  the  fair  lady  to  tell  us,  in  her  own 
way,  the  circumstances  that  led  to  the 
friendship  between  her  and  the  young 
prince. 

44  The  play  of  The  Winter's  Tale  was 
this  season  commanded  by  their  majesties. 
I  never  had  performed  before  the  royal 
family  ;  and  the  first  character  in  which 
1  was  destined  to  appear,  was  that  of 
Perdita.  I  had  frequently  played  the 
part,  both  with  the  Hermione  of  Mrs. 
Hartley  and  of  Miss  Farren  ;  but  I  felt  a 
strange  degree  of  alarm  when  1  found  my 
name  announced  to  perform  it  before  the 
royal  family. 

44  In  the  green-room  I  was  rallied  on 
the  occasion  ;  and  Mr.  Smith,  whose  gen¬ 
tlemanly  manners  and  enlightened  con¬ 
versation  rendered  him  an  ornament  to 
the  profession,  who  performed  the  part 
of  Leontes ,  laughingly  exclaimed,  4  By 
Jove,  Mrs.  Robinson,  you  will  make  a 
conquest  of  the  prince  ;  for  to-night  you 
look  handsomer  than  ever.’  I  smiled  at 
the  unmerited  compliment,  and  little  fore¬ 
saw  the  vast  variety  of  events  that  would 
arise  from  that  night’s  exhibition  ! 

44  As  I  stood  in  the  wing  opposite  the 
rince’s  box,  waiting  to  go  on  the  stage, 
Ir.  Ford,  the  manager’s  son,  and  now  a 
respectable  defender  of  the  laws,  presented 
a  friend  who  accompanied  him ;  this 
friend  was  Lord  Viscount  Malden,  now 
Earl  of  Essex. 

44  We  entered  into  conversation  during 
a  few  minutes,  the  Prince  of  Wales  all 
the  time  observing  us,  and  frequently 
speaking  to  Colonel  (now  General )  Lake, 
and  to  the  Honourable  Mr.  Legge,  bro¬ 
ther  to  Lord  Lewisham,  who  was  in  wait¬ 
ing  on  his  royal  highness.  I  hurried 
through  the  first  scene,  not  without  much 
embarrassment,  owing  to  the  fixed  atten¬ 
tion  with  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  ho¬ 
noured  me.  Indeed,  some  flattering  re¬ 
marks  which  were  made  by  his  royal 
highness  met  my  ear  as  I  stood  near  his 
box,  and  I  was  overwhelmed  with  con¬ 
fusion. 

44  The  prince’s  particular  attention  was 
observed  by  every  one,  and  I  was  again 
rallied  at  the  end  of  the  play.  On  the 
last  curtsey,  the  royal  family  condescend¬ 
ingly  returned  a  bow  to  the  performers ; 
but  just  as  the  curtain  was  falling,  my 
eyes  met  those  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  ; 
and  with  a  look  that  I  never  shall  forget, 
he  gently  inclined  his  head  a  second  time ; 
I  felt  the  compliment,  and  blushed  my 
gratitude. 

44  During  the  entertainment  Lord  Mal¬ 
den  never  ceased  conversing  with  me  :  he 
was  young,  pleasing,  and  perfectly  accom¬ 


plished.  He  remarked  the  particular  ap¬ 
plause  which  the  prince  had  bestowed  on 
my  performance ,  said  a  thousand  civil 
things  ;  and  detained  me  in  conversation 
till  the  evening’s  performance  was  con¬ 
cluded. 

44  I  was  now  going  to  my  chair,  which 
waited,  when  I  met  the  royal  family 
crossing  the  stage.  I  was  again  honoured 
with  a  very  marked  and  low  bow  from 
the  Prince  of  Wales. — On  my  return 
home,  I  had  a  party  to  supper  ;  and  the 
whole  conversation  centred  in  encomiums 
on  the  person,  graces,  and  amiable  man¬ 
ners  of  the  illustrious  heir  apparent. 

44  Within  two  or  three  days  of  this  time. 
Lord  Malden  made  me  a  morning  visit : 
Mr.  Robinson  was  not  at  home,  and  I 
received  him  rather  awkwardly.  But  his 
lordship’s  embarrassment  far  exceeded 
mine  :  he  attempted  to  speak — paused, 
hesitated,  apologized  ;  I  knew  not  why. 
He  hoped  I  would  pardon  him ;  that  I 
would  not  mention  something  he  had  to 
communicate  ;  that  I  would  consider  the 
peculiar  delicacy  of  his  situation,  and  then 
act  as  I  thought  proper. — I  could  not 
comprehend  his  meaning,  and  therefore 
requested  that  he  would  be  explicit. 

44  After  some  moments  of  evident  rumi¬ 
nation,  he  tremblingly  drew  a  small  letter 
from  his  pocket.  I  took  it,  and  knew 
not  what  to  say.  It  was  addressed  to 
Perdita.  I  smiled,  I  believe  rather  sar¬ 
castically,  and  opened  the  billet.  It  con¬ 
tained  only  a  few  words,  but  those  expres¬ 
sive  of  more  than  common  civility  :  they 
were  signed  Florizel .* 

44  4  Well,  my  lord,  and  what  does  this 
mean  ?’  said  I,  half  angrily. 

44  4  Can  you  not  guess  the  writer  ?’  said 
Lord  Malden. 

44  4  Perhaps  yourself,  my  lord,’  cried  I, 
gravely. 

44  4  Upon  my  honour,  no,’  said  the  vis¬ 
count.  4  I  should  not  have  dared  so  to 
address  you  on  so  short  an  acquaintance.’ 

44 1  pressed  him  to  tell  me  from  whom 
the  letter  came. — He  again  hesitated  ;  he 
seemed  confused,  and  sorry  that  he  had 
undertaken  to  deliver  it.  4 1  hope  that  I 
shall  not  forfeit  your  good  opinion,’  said 
he,  4  but’ - 

44  4  But  what,  my  lord  ?’ 

44  4  1  could  not  refuse, — for  the  letter  is 
from  the  Prince  of  Wales.’ 

44 1  was  astonished ;  I  confess  that  I 
was  agitated ;  but  I  was  also  somewhat 
sceptical  as  to  the  truth  of  Lord  Malden’s 
assertion.  I  returned  a  formal  and  a 
doubtful  answer ;  and  his  lordship  shortly 

after  took  his  leave. 

/ 

*  Those  who  have  read  “  The  Winter’s  Tale, 5 
will  know  the  significance  of  these  adopted 
names. 
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“  A  thousand  times  did  I  read  this 
short  but  expressive  letter ;  still  I  did 
not  implicitly  believe  that  it  was  written 
by  the  prince  ;  I  rather  considered  it  as 
an  experiment  made  by  Lord  Malden, 
either  on  my  vanity  or  propriety  of  con¬ 
duct.  On  the  next  evening  the  viscount 
repeated  his  visit :  we  had  a  card-party 
of  six  or  seven,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales 
was  again  the  subject  of  unbounded  pane¬ 
gyric.  Lord  Malden  spoke  of  his  royal 
highness’s  manners  as  the  most  polished 
and  fascinating  ;  of  his  temper  as  the 
most  engaging  ;  and  of  his  mind,  the 
most  replete  with  every  amiable  senti¬ 
ment.  I  heard  these  praises,  and  my 
heart  beat  with  conscious  pride,  while 
memory  turned  to  the  partial  but  deli¬ 
cately  respectful  letter  which  I  had  re¬ 
ceived  on  the  preceding  morning.” 

For  some  months  a  confidential  corres¬ 
pondence  was  carried  on  between  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  parties,  through  the  agency  of 
Lord  Malden,  and  Mrs.  Robinson,  among 
other  tokens  of  inviolable  regard,  received 
the  prince’s  portrait  in  miniature,  painted 
by  the  late  Mr.  Meyer.  Within  the  case, 
containing  the  picture,  was  a  small  heart 
cut  in  paper ;  on  one  side  was  written, 
Je  ne  change  qiCen  mourant ;  on  the 
other.  Unalterable  to  my  Perdita  through 
li fe. 

An  interview  at  length  was  arranged 
between  the  fair  Perdita  and  the  admir¬ 
ing  Florizel.  The  account,  written  by 
Mrs.  Robinson,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  of 
the  lovers’  meeting,  is  couched  in  eloquent 
and  glowing  language,  and  with  much 
apparent  ingenuousness.  We  shall  now 
copy  it,  for  it  presents  an  interesting  por¬ 
trait  of  the  urbane  and  polished  manners 
of  his  royal  highness  at  that  period  of  his 
life. 

“At  length,  after  many  alternations  of 
feeling,  an  interview  with  her  royal  lover 
was  consented  to  by  Mrs.  Robinson,  and 
proposed,  by  the  management  of  Lord 
Malden,  to  take  place  at  his  lordship’s 
residence  in  Dean-street,  May-fair.  But 
the  restricted  situation  of  the  prince,  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  rigid  tutor,  rendered  this 
project  of  difficult  execution.  A  visit  to 
Buckingham-house  was  then  mentioned  ; 
to  which  Mrs.  Robinson  positively  ob¬ 
jected,  as  a  rash  attempt,  abounding  in 
peril#to  her  august  admirer.  Lord  Mal¬ 
den  being  again  consulted,  it  was  deter¬ 
mined  that  the  prince  should  meet  Mrs. 
Robinson  for  a  few  moments  at  Kew,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames,  opposite  to  the 
old  palace,  then  the  summer  residence  of 
the  elder  princes.  For  an  account  of  this 
incident,  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  Mrs. 
Robinson,  written  some  years  afterwards 
to  a  valued  and  since  deceased  friend,  who 


during  the  period  of  these  events  resided 
in  America,  may  not  be  unacceptable  to 
the  reader.  The  date  of  this  letter  is  in 
1783. 

u  ‘  At  length  an  evening  was  fixed  for 
this  long  dreaded  interview.  Lord  Mal¬ 
den  and  myself  dined  at  the  inn  on  the 
island  between  Kew  and  Brentford.  We 
waited  the  signal  for  crossing  the  river  in 
a  boat  which  had  been  engaged  for  the 
purpose.  Heaven  can  witness  how  many 
conflicts  my  agitated  heart  endured  at  this 
most  important  moment !  I  admired  the 
prince ;  I  felt  grateful  for  his  affection. 
He  was  the  most  engaging  of  created 
beings.  I  had  corresponded  with  him 
during  many  months,  and  his  eloquent 
letters,  the  exquisite  sensibility  which 
breathed  through  every  line,  his  ardent 
professions  of  adoration,  had  combined  to 
shake  my  feeble  resolution.  The  hand¬ 
kerchief  was  waved  on  the  opposite  shore ; 
but  the  signal  was,  by  the  dusk  of  the 
evening,  rendered  almost  imperceptible. 
Lord  Malden  took  my  hand,  I  stepped 
into  the  boat,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we 
landed  before  the  iron  gates  of  old  Kew 
palace.  The  interview  was  but  of  a  mo¬ 
ment.  The  Prince  of  Wales  and  the 
Duke  of  York  (then  bishop  of  Osnaburg) 
were  walking  down  the  avenue.  They 
hastened  to  meet  us.  A  few  words,  and 
those  scarcely  articulate,  were  uttered  by 
the  prince,  when  a  noise  of  the  people 
approaching  from  the  palace  startled  us. 
The  moon  was  now  rising  ;  and  the  idea 
of  being  overheard,  or  of  his  royal  high¬ 
ness  being  seen  out  at  so  unusual  an  hour 
terrified  the  whole  group.  After  a  few 
more  words  of  the  most  affectionate  na¬ 
ture  uttered  by  the  prince,  we  parted,  and 
Lord  Malden  and  myself  returned  to  the 
island.  The  prince  never  quitted  the 
avenue,  nor  the  presence  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  during  tbe  whole  of  this  short 
meeting.  Alas  !  my  friend,  if  my  mind 
was  before  influenced  by  esteem,  it  was 
now  awakened  to  the  most  enthusiastic 
admiration.  The  rank  of  the  prince  no 
longer  chilled  into  awe  that  being,  who 
now  considered  him  as  the  lover  and  the 
friend.  The  graces  of  his  person,  the 
irresistible  sweetness  of  his  smile,  the 
tenderness  of  his  melodious  yet  manly 
voice,  will  be  remembered  by  me  till  every 
vision  of  this  changing  scene  shall  be  for¬ 
gotten. 

“  4  Many  and  frequent  were  the  inter¬ 
views  which  afterwards  took  place  at  this 
romantic  spot ;  our  walks  sometimes  con¬ 
tinued  till  past  midnight,  the  Duke  of 
York  and  Lord  Malden  were  always  of 
the  party,  our  conversation  was  composed 
of  general  topics.  The  prince  had  from 
his  infancy  been  wholly  secluded,  and 
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naturally  took  much  pleasure  in  convers¬ 
ing  about  the  busy  world,  its  manners 
and  pursuits,  characters,  and  scenery. 
Nothing  could  be  more  delightful  or  more 
rational  than  our  midnight  perambula¬ 
tions.  1  always  wore  a  dark-coloured 
habit ;  the  rest  of  our  party  generally 
wrapped  themselves  in  great  coats  to  dis¬ 
guise  them,  excepting  the  Duke  of  York, 
who  almost  universally  alarmed  us  by  the 
display  of  a  buff  coat,  the  most  conspicu¬ 
ous  colour  he  could  have  selected  for  an 
adventure  of  this  nature.  The  polished 
and  fascinating  ingenuousness  of  his  royal 
highness’s  manners  contributed  not  a 
little  to  enliven  our  promenades.  He 
sung  with  exquisite  taste  ;  and  the  tones 
of  his  voice  breaking  on  the  silence  of  the 
night,  have  often  appeared  to  my  en¬ 
tranced  senses  like  more  than  mortal  me¬ 
lody.  Often  have  I  lamented  the  distance 
which  destiny  had  placed  between  us  : 
how  would  my  soul  have  idolized  such  a 
husband  !  Alas  !  how  often,  in  the  ar¬ 
dent  enthusiasm  of  my  soul,  have  I  formed 
the  wish  that  that  being  were  mine  alone  ! 
to  whom  partial  millions  were  to  look  up 
for  protection.’  ” 

This  state  of  enjoyment,  however,  was 
of  very  short  duration  ;  for  a  letter  was 
received  from  the  Prince  to  the  effect  that 
they — must  meet  no  more  !  Mrs.  Robin¬ 
son  did  not  censure  the  Prince  ;  for  she 
says,  “  I  did  then,  and  ever  shall,  consi¬ 
der  his  mind  as  nobly  and  honourably 
organized  ;  nor  could  I  teach  myself  to 
believe  that  a  heart,  the  seat  of  so  many 
virtues,  could  possibly  become  inhuman 
and  unjust.”  Mrs.  Robinson  afterwards 
visited  the  continent,  where  she  was  at¬ 
tacked  with  a  most  malignant  fever,  which 
ultimately  deprived  her  of  the  use  of  all 
her  limbs.  On  her  return  to  London  she 
devoted  herself  to  literary  pursuits,  and 
she  frequently  was  honoured  with  a  call 
from  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke 
of  York.  A  gradual  decline  at  length 
terminated  all  her  earthly  sufferings ; 
when  on  her  deathbed  she  requested  that, 
a  lock  of  her  hair  might  be  presented  to 
his  royal  highness ;  and  this  mark  of  her 
regard,  it  is  said,  was  received  by  the 
Prince  with  strong  feelings  of  solicitude 
and  care. 

On  August  12,  1783,  his  royal  high¬ 
ness  attained  his  majority,  and  that  event 
was  celebrated  with  great  joy.  An  income 
of  50,000/.  a  year,  exclusive  of  the  reve¬ 
nues  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall,  which 
amounted  to  13,000/.  a  year,  was  granted 
by  Parliament. 

At  the  opening  of  parliament,  11th  of 
November,  1783,  his  royal  highness  was 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Peers,  sup¬ 
ported  by  his  uhcle  the  Duke  of  Cumber¬ 


land,  and  the  Dukes  of  Richmond  and 
Portland ;  and  took  the  oaths  of  allegi¬ 
ance  and  supremacy,  and  made  and  sub¬ 
scribed  the  declaration  ;  and  also  took 
and  subscribed  the  oath  of  abjuration. 

The  first  time  his  royal  highness  ever 
spoke  in  parliament  was  upon  the  motion 
of  the  Marquess  of  AberCorn,  for  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  address  of  the  Commons  upon 
his  majesty’s  proclamation  for  preventing 
seditious  meetings  and  writings  ;  and  in 
a  manly,  eloquent,  and,  we  may  add, 
persuasive  manner,  delivered  his  senti¬ 
ments.  He  said,  that  on  a  question  of 
such  magnitude  he  should  be  deficient  in 
his  duty  as  a  member  of  parliament,  un¬ 
mindful  of  the  respect  he  owed  to  the 
constitution,  and  inattentive  to  the  welfare, 
the  peace,  and  the  happiness  of  the  people, 
if  he  did  not  state  to  the  world  what  was 
his  opinion  on  the  present  question.  He 
was  educated  in  the  principles,  and  he 
should  ever  preserve  them,  of  a  reverence 
for  the  constitutional  liberties  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  ;  and,  as  on  those  constitutional  prin¬ 
ciples  the  happiness  of  that  people  de¬ 
pended,  he  was  determined,  as  far  as  his 
interest  could  have  any  force,  to  support 
them.  The  matter  in  issue  was,  in  fact, 
whether  the  constitution  was  or  was  not 
to  be  maintained  ;  whether  the  wild  ideas 
of  theory  were  to  conquer  the  wholesome 
maxims  of  established  practice ;  and, 
whether  those  laws,  under  which  we  have 
flourished  for  such  a  series  of  years,  were 
to  be  subverted  by  a  reform  unsanctioned 
by  the  people.  As  a  person  nearly  and 
dearly  interested  in  the  welfare,  and,  he 
should  emphatically  add,  the  happiness 
and  comfort,  of  the  people,  it  would  be 
treason  to  the  principles  of  his  mind,  if 
he  did  not  come  forward  and  declare  his 
disapprobation  of  those  seditious  publica¬ 
tions  which  had  occasioned  the  motion 
now  before  their  lordships  ;  and  his  in¬ 
terest  was  connected  with  the  interest  of 
the  people ;  they  were  so  inseparable, 
that,  unless  both  parties  concurred,  hap¬ 
piness  could  not  exist.  On  this  great,  on 
this  solid  basis,  he  grounded  the  vote 
which  he  meant  to  give,  and  that  vote 
should  unequivocally  be  for  a  concurrence 
with  the  Commons  in  the  address  they 
had  resolved  upon.  His  royal  highness 
spoke  in  a  manner  that  called  not  only 
for  the  attention,  but  the  admiration  of 
the  house ;  and  these  words  were  remark¬ 
ably  energetic — “  I  exist  by  the  love,  the 
friendship,  and  the  benevolence  of  the 
people  ;  and  their  cause  I  will  never  for¬ 
sake  as  long  as  I  live.”  The  prince  then 
concluded  by  distinctly  saying,  “  I  give 
my  most  hearty  assent  to  the  motion  for 
concurring  in  this  wise  and  salutary  ad¬ 
dress.” 
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The  year  1780  was  distinguished  by  a 
circumstance  in  the  history  of  the  illus¬ 
trious  subject  of  these  memoirs.  The 
prince  possessed  a  narrower  income  than 
former  princes  of  Wales,  and  his  royal 
highness  was  found  at  this  period  to  have 
contracted  a  debt  to  the  amount  of  be¬ 
tween  two  and  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  In  this  situation  he  felt  like  a 
man  of  honour,  and  with  a  promptitude 
that  did  honour  to  his  spirit  as  a  man, 
resolved,  in  justice  to  his  creditors,  to  im¬ 
mediately  suppress  the  establishment  of 
his  household,  to  abridge  himself  of 
every  superfluous  expense,  and  to  set 
apart  a  large  annual  sum,  which  was 
rumoured  to  be  to  the  amount  of  40,000/. 
Indeed  he  sold  off  his  favourite  stud  of 
horses  at  Newmarket,  his  hunters,  and 
even  his  coach  horses,  to  satisfy  the 
claims  of  his  creditors.  The  interior  de¬ 
corations  in  Carlton  House  were  also 
stopped. 

No  matter  of  great  moment  transpired 
in  the  life  of  his  royal  highness  until  his 
marriage  in  1 795.  This  marriage  had  been 
long  determined  upon  before  it  was  offici¬ 
ally  announced  ;  and  the  princess  Caro¬ 
line  Louisa,  daughter  of  his  late  Serene 
Highness  Charles  William  Fei  Jinand, 
duke  of  Brunswick  Wolfenbuttle,  and 
of  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Au¬ 
gusta,  sister  to  George  III.  was  selected, 
it  is  said,  by  the  king  himself,  to  be  the 
partner  of  his  eldest  son,  and  the  future 
queen  of  Great  Britain. 

The  British  parliament  granted  a 
princely  provision  for  the  royal  pair. 
Carlton  House  was  superbly  furnished  for 
their  reception,  and  it  was  stipulated, 
that  the  prince,  on  his  marriage,  should 
be  exonerated  from  his  debts  ;  towards  the 
liquidation  of  which,  however,  25,000/. 
was  to  be  deducted  from  125,000/.  per 
annum  ;  his  royal  highness’s  annual  in¬ 
come  having  been  raised  from  60,000/. 
to  that  magnificent  sum.  In  addition  to 
this,  26,000/.  was  voted  for  furnishing 
Carlton  House,  27,000/.  for  the  expenses 
of  the  marriage,  and  28,000/.  for  jewels 
and  plate. 

His  majesty’s  ship,  Juno,  of  50  guns, 
four  frigates,  two  sloops  of  war,  and  two 
royal  yachts,  were  appointed  to  escort  the 
princess  to  the  British  shores  ;  and  the 
8th  of  April,  1795,  was  the  day  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  solemnization  of  the  nup¬ 
tials  ;  which  took  place  in  the  evening, 
in  the  Chapel  Royal,  at  St.  James’s.  The 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  officiated  on 
the  occasion ;  and  the  evening  con¬ 
cluded  with  very  splendid  illumina¬ 
tions,  and  other  public  demonstrations 
°f  joy,  throughout  London  and  West¬ 
minster. 


On  the  7th  of  January,  1796,  her 
Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales 
was  safely  delivered  of  a  princess,  at 
Carlton  House,  and  on  the  11th  of  Fe¬ 
bruary  following,  in  the  evening,  the 
royal  infant  was  baptized  and  received 
the  names  Charlotte  Augusta.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  general  joy  that  prevailed 
throughout  the  nation  on  the  birth  of  a 
princess,  her  parents,  either  from  a  dis¬ 
similarity  of  tastes  and  habits,  or  other 
causes,  determined  on  a  separation,  and 
the  princess  had  apartments  assigned  to 
her  in  Kensington  Palace.  Her  royal 
highness  subsequently  purchased  a  house 
at  Blackheath,  and  continued  in  Eng¬ 
land  until  the  9th  of  August,  1814,  when 
the  princess  embarked  at  Worthing,  in  an 
English  frigate,  called  the  Jason,  to  re¬ 
turn  by  way  of  Hamburgh  to  Brunswick. 
For  some  years  the  princess  resided  in 
Italy,  but  on  the  death  of  the  late  mo¬ 
narch  she  returned  to  England  in  order 
to  assert  her  rights  and  privileges  as 
queen  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  challenge 
by  public  trial,  an  investigation  of  cer¬ 
tain  charges  involving  her  moral  charac¬ 
ter  and  conduct.  On  a  subject  of  so 
much  delicacy,  (and  what  man  or  child 
from  Land’s  End  to  John  O’Groats,  is 
ignorant  of  the  circumstances  relating  to 
the  late  unfortunate  queen  ?)  we  shall 
refrain  from  wearying  our  readers  with 
comments  of  our  own,  and  as  we  are 
anxious  to  give  a  detailed  compilation  of 
truisms,  we  shall  adhere  to  dates  and 
facts,  to  the  utter  neglect  of  our  own 
opinions  on  the  matter  in  question.  To 
return  to  the  illustrious  subject  of  our 
memoir.  Our  attention  is  now  called  to 
that  important  event,  the  assumption  of 
the  regency  of  these  realms,  by  his  royal 
highness  the  prince  of  Wales,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  recurrence  of  his  late  ma¬ 
jesty’s  alarming  indisposition.  In  that 
important  trust  his  royal  highness  conti¬ 
nued  until  the  death  of  his  royal  father, 
on  January  29,  1820,  when  he  succeeded 
to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  and  was 
proclaimed  the  next  day. 

The  marriage  of  h-is  majesty’s  only 
daughter  to  prince  Leopold,  which  was 
celebrated  on  the  2nd  of  May,  1816,  at 
Carlton  House,  was  regarded  by  the  na¬ 
tion  as  a  most  propitious  one.  The  at¬ 
tachment  of  the  youthful  couple  was 
reciprocal,  and  in  a  political  point  of 
view  the  match  was  prophetic  of  much 
future  good  to  the  country,  in  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  the  accession  of  so  amiable,  noble- 
minded,  and  virtuous  princess  to  the 
British  throne.  His  majesty  gave  away 
the  royal  bride  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  cere¬ 
mony  was  concluded,  she  embraced  her 
royal  parent.  This  circumstance  has 
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been  happily  alluded  to  by  the  Rev. 
George  Croly. 

*  Proud  was  tlie  marriage  pageant,  fair  the  bride, 
Who  stood  that  evening  by  the  altar’s  side  ; 

She  blush’d  not,  sank  not;  native  majesty 
Was  living  in  her  voice,  and  form,  and  eye. 

Yet  in  that  stately  form  a  spirit  strove, 

As  soft  as  ever  woman  gave  to  love ; 

Ev’n  then  it  strove  :  the  heart’s  high  fealty 
Scarce  pledg’d,  still  on  the  altar’s  steps  her  knee. 
Her  nature  rush’d  upon  her,  her  tears  out- 
sprung. 

She  rose,  and  round  her  sire  her  white  arms 
flung : 

And  met  his  press,  fond,  deeply,  silently 
Pleasure  may  smile,  but  love  and  joy  must  sigh.* 

Immediately  after  the  marriage  congra¬ 
tulatory  addresses  poured  in  from  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  the  happiness 
of  the  royal  family,  and  the  hopes  '  of 
the  nation,  were  early  blasted  by  the  un¬ 
timely  death  of  the  princess  Charlotte, 
which  occurred  on  the  6‘th  of  November, 
1817-  During  the  time  of  her  royal 
highness’s  confinement,  she  manifested 
the  utmost  firmness  and  resignation  ;  and 
when  informed  that  the  child  to  which 
she  had  given  birth  was  dead,  she  ex¬ 
claimed,  u  It  is  the  will  of  God  ;  praise 
be  to  him  in  all  things.”  Of  this  ami¬ 
able  and  illustrious  princess,  most  truly 
may  we  say — 

*  She  was  a  pearl  too  pure  on  earth  to  dwell. 

And  waste  her  splendour  in  this  mortal  shell.” 

In  the  year  1820,  her  late  majesty, 
queen  Caroline,  returned  to  England,  and 
in  August  was  tried  by  the  house  of 
peers,  and  after  a  painful  and  hairassing 
investigation  was  acquitted.  On  the 
10th  of  July,  1821,  the  queen  trans¬ 
mitted  three  memorials  to  his  majesty, 
asserting  her  legal  right  to  participate  in 
the  honours  of  the  approaching  corona¬ 
tion,  and  praying  that  the  necessary  ar¬ 
rangements  should  be  taken.  They  were 
all  referred  by  his  majesty  to  the  privy 
council,  who,  after  hearing  counsel  at 
length  on  both  sides,  decided  that  as  the 
queens  consort  of  this  realm  are  not  en-. 
titled  of  right  to  be  crowned  at  any  time, 
her  majesty  was  not  entitled  as  of  right 
to  be  crowned  at  the  time  specified  in  her 
majesty’s .  memorials.  The  queen  did 
not  long  survive  this  event ;  in  the  early 
part  of  August,  she  felt  herself  greatly 
indisposed  in  consequence  of  having  taken 
a  very  large  dose  of  magnesia,  which  was 
supposed  to  have  created  an  obstruction 
in  the  bowels,  which  was  followed  by  in¬ 
flammatory  symptoms.  Her  majesty’s 
sufferings  were  excruciating,  and  she 
lingered  until  the  7th,  when  death  re¬ 
lieved  her  from  all  pains,  both  mental 
and  physical.  Her  remains  were  depo¬ 


sited  in  the  family  vault  of  her  illustrious 
house  at  Brunswick. 

The  coronation  of  George  IV.  took 
place  at  Westminster,  on  the  19th  of 
July,  1821,  and  was  celebrated  with  im¬ 
mense  magnificence  and  splendour.  On 
the  31st  of  August,  his  majesty  em¬ 
barked  for  Ireland,  where  he  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  enthusiastic  welcomings  by 
his  Irish  subjects  ;  and  on  his  return  to 
England,  after  making  a  short  stay,  sailed 
from  Ramsgate  on  the  24th  of  September 
for  Hanover. 

The  following  year,  on  the  10th  of 
August,  1822,  his  majesty  visited  Scot¬ 
land,  where  he  was  received  with  the 
warmest  tokens  of  loyal  affection  and 
esteem,  and  having  personally  appeared 
amongst  his  faithftil  people  of  Ireland 
and  the  Land  o’  Cakes,  we  are  convinced 
his  subjects  are  bound  to  him  by  an  ad¬ 
ditional  tie,  inasmuch  as  his  majesty  has 
increased  claims  on  their  recollection  and 
regard. 

We  have  introduced  several  anecdotes 
of  his  majesty  in  our  memoir  of  the  late 
duke  of  York,  which  closed  our  last  vo¬ 
lume,  and  as  the  death  of  that  prince  is 
the  latest  event  which  it  is  our  duty  to 
register  in  connexion  with  a  history  of 
his  majesty’s  life,  we  beg  to  refer  our 
readers  to  our  last  number  of  our  last  vo¬ 
lume,  and  to  the  early  numbers  of  this 
volume  for  information  relating  to  the 
illness  and  death  of  the  illustrious  prince. 

In  conclusion  we  cannot  but  advert  to 
the  public  character  and  popularity  of 
England’s  monarch.  His  majesty  has 
ever  been  a  friend  to  the  arts  and  sciences 
of  Britain,  and  he  has  lately,  with  a  view 
to  the  gratification  and  admiration  of  his 
subjects,  submitted  his  fine  collection  of 
pictures  to  public  exhibition. 

To  charitable  institutions  and  societies 
for  the  relief  of  the  distressed  part  of  the 
community,  his  majesty  has  also  been  a 
munificent  patron  ;  and  to  the  support  of 
deserving  individuals,  we  could  draw  up 
a  lengthy  catalogue,  for  which  the  means 
have  been  annually  supplied  from  his 
majesty’s  private  purse.  As  patron  to 
the  Literary  Fund  and  numerous  other 
magnificent  institutions  for  the  purpose 
of  awarding  merit  to  literary  genius — to 
relieve  the  wants  of  indigent  literati — or 
to  succour  the  distressed  and  afflicted 
artist — to  all  these  noble  purposes  has 
his  majesty’s  benevolence  been  directed, 
and,  from  such  causes,  will  his  name  be 
reverenced  and  held  in  the  highest  esteem 
by  his  trusty  British  subjects. 

Printed  and  Published  by  J.  LIMBiED , 
143,  Strand,  ( near  Somerset  Routt%)  and  stid 
by  all  Newsmen  and  Booksellers , 
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